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THE greatest gain anticipated from tl»e 
Exposition is in the education of our 
people. There is, first, the general education 
of the masses of visitors in the knowledge of 
the world, its people and its products ; and 
there is also the special education in eveiy 
branch of knowledge, of science, of art, 
and of industry, tliat may be obtained 
from a careful study of the grand display 
that has here been made. In both cases 
we are afforded all the advantages of ob- 
ject teaching on a vast scale. We select 
the Government Building for extended 
notice in the present issue of The Journal, 
because it presents certainly the best organ- 
ized, and perhaps the most instructive, exhi- 
bition on the Centennial grounds. As a 
whole and in its various departments the re 
suits of order and method are everywhere ap- 
parent. Such collections as have here been 
made can be found nowhere else, nor would 
they have been made at all save under Gov- 
ernment auspices. The entire display was or- 
ganized by a board of government officers. 
Congress defraying the expense, and it is now 
in charge of a corps of United States officers, 
with Lieutenant Henry Metcalfe, of the 
United States Ordnance Department, in 
command. The exhibit, as a whole, is a 
practical miniature representation of the ex- 
ecutive departments of the United States 
Government in acfive operation. The com- 
pleteness of the display, its Systematic arrange- 
ment, and the labelling of everything in the 



Government Building, are features which 
cannot fail to impress the observant visitor 
most favorably. 

A visit here is a revelation of wonders 
connected with the Army and Navy depart- 
ments, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Post Office, Patent Office, Signal Service, 
Ordnance Bureau, Light-house Board and 
all the subordinate departments and bureaus 
that are in any way connected with the govern- 
ment. To present an -adequate description 
of the various departments, so fully repre- 
sented, would require a volume. We there- 
fore, select some features of greatest interest 
to the educator, leaving the Army and the 
Navy, the leading departments here present- 
ed, to address the visitor for themselves, as 
they cannot fail to do — the former in its 
heavy ordnance, its light artillery, its manu- 
facture of rifles and cartridges, in its engi- 
neer corps, its quartermaster's department, 
its historical collections, etc. ; and the latter 
in its heavy guns and small arms, projectiles 
and torpedoes, steam engineering, construc- 
tion and repair, yards and docks, equipment 
and recruiting, provisions and clothing, as- 
tronomical and naval observations, etc. 

Here may be seen a wonderful collection 
of curious specimens of shot and shell, small 
arms of all kinds, ship's guns and howitzers, 
Gatling guns and other terrible engines of 
naval warfare, that will show the world how 
well we are prepared to defend the flag that 
flies over building and house-top far and near. 
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Then there are specimens of every descrip- 
tion of naval stores from a ship biscuit to a 
sheet anchor. Marine engines and boilers 
are also exhibited, showing what improve- 
ments have been made by the Bureau of Ma- 
rine Engineering. Immense cables, with 
mammoth iron links and hawsers so big that 
they look strong enough to hold the ship to 
her anchor though the four winds of heaven 
were blowing her away. Beautifully fi nished 
models of every class of ship on the naval 
list, including some showing the lines of the 
famous craft on which Lawrence, Decatuf 
and Macdonough fought and conquered. 
Lifeboats and rafts of all kinds and shapes 
are also exhibited ; and a handsome case con- 
tains the relics of the Polar expedition under 
Captain Hall, which will prove extremely 
interesting to those who watch impatiently 
for the discovery of the distant North Pole. 
In the Naval section are also on view the 
various hospital appointments used in the 
navy — the beds and blankets, and even the 
surgical instruments which glitter with some- 
thing of a ghastly light in the cases. Passing 
from the Navy Department the visitor enters 
the Post Office Department, where he can 
mail his letters and buy stamped envelopes 
with the old Franklin stamp of the colonial 
times, which is impressed on the envelopes 
in the course of their manufacture in this de- 
partment. Crowds assemble around the ma- 
chinery that performs this operation, and 
watch with great interest the cutting, gum- 
ming, folding, and stamping of the envelopes, 
at the rate of about one hundred or more per 
minute. Here an artistic arrangement of very 
unpicturesque objects — mail bags — is a tri- 
umph of showcase decoration. Nothing that 
is useful or necessary for the handling of the 
mails is unrepresented. Maps showing the 
various post-routes of the United States and 
Territories hang on the walls, and illustrate the 
ramifications of the three-cent post through 
the entire continent. In the Department of 
Agriculture we find a complete set of maps 
showing the different areas of the United 
States. where farm improvements have been 
made, where woods are most abundant, and 
even the scale of farm laborers' wages over 
the whole country is shown on a special map. 
Every tree and shrub, flower and root, cereal 
and fibre, is shown in their respective sec- 
tions. The fungi that destroy the different 
plants are illustrated by photographic and 
microscopic views, all forming the most re- 
markable exhibition of this kind that has ever 
been presented to public view in this or any 
other country. The various chemical pro- 



ducts are also shown by specimens. The 
earths, with their oils, vines and other produc- 
tions, are also here. Tobacco, cora, fruits, 
are arranged according to class for inspec- 
tion. Birds, insects, fishes and reptiles are 
represented by magnificent specimens of the 
taxidermist's art, or by plaster casts painted 
to the natural colors. The Patent Office pre- 
sents all tlie treasures and curiosities of its 
wonderful collection. Machines that have 
revolutionized labor, and machines that never 
could be made to go, are here in miniature. 
It would be simply impossible for us to no- 
tice one -hundredth part of the remarkable 
objects exhibited by this department ; in- 
deed, we must refer our readers to the vol- 
uminous guide books and catalogues for any 
adequate idea as to the number and character 
of these fruits of American genius and skill. 
One thing, however, we may add, that each 
model is perfect and conveys very clearly an 
idea of the inventor's design. A case here is 
filled with relics of the great Washington. In 
these can be seen the clothes worn by him on 
the most memorable occasions of his life — ^his 
s\i|3rds, camp furniture, tents and other ob- 
jects of great interest connected with his his- 
toric campaigns. 

In the Department of the Interior is to be 
found a vast collection of Indian curiosities, 
idt>ls and weapons of war and the chase, 
curiously carved and colored. Warriors of 
the plains, in full dress, stare at you from 
quiet corners. Choice photographs illustrate 
the surveys made in the Western Territories 
and carry the observer into regions rarely 
trodden by the foot of the white man. Min- 
erals of all kinds are displayed, and a most 
remarkable collection of traps used for the 
capture of fur animals by the renowned trap- 
pers who figure so often in song and story. 

In the War Department we find the manu- 
facture of arms and ammunition progressing 
through their various stages, and the opera- 
tions are watched with great interest by the 
crowds that continually throng about the 
ingenious machines. Cartridge shells, bul- 
lets, bayonets, gun barrels and all their parts 
are on exhibition. Here we have every kind 
of uniform worn by the army from the time 
of the Revolution to the present day. Can- 
non and small arms of every class are also 
here from a twenty-inch Rodman gun to a 
tiny revolver, the former throwing its half- 
ton of iron at a single discharge. Horse trap- 
pings and camp equipage are arranged in like 
manner, according to class. The engineer 
department of the aVmy makes a fine display. 
In the way of torpedoes the display is full 
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and rather painfully interesting. Among 
the specimens, there are some which, bursting 
under a ship's bottom, would sink the vessel 
almost immediately. To afford forcible com- 
parison with the appliances by which the de- 
struction of human life has been reduced to 
a science, as practiced to-day, there are 
placed on exhibition some rather ancient 
munitions of war, including a Spanish gun 
cast in the year 1490, and used in the con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortez, the brass six- 
pounders presented by Lafayette to aid in 
the war for independence, a cutlass used by 
Paul Jones on the " Bon Homme Richard," 
and other articles of a similar kind. In an- 
other portion of the building are figures, life- 
size, representing the American soldier and 
sailor in the various uniforms used in the 
sen'ice during the past century. 

The Signal Service department, in opera- 
tion, excites a gr«at deal of interest and close 
examination on the part of visitors. The 
weather report has become a fixed institu- 
tion, carefully consulted every day by all 
classes cf newspaper readers. The manner 
of collecting reports from signal service sta- 
tions, relative to the condition of the weather, 
velocity and direction of the wind, condition 
of barometer and thermometer, at the points 
telegraphed from, the process of calculating 
from these reports, and the making up of the 
weather maps and reports — all shown lucidly 
in the section occupied by this department. 

A striking exhibit is made by the Light- 
house Board, illustrativeof the different kinds 
of light-houses erected by the government in 
^'arious parts of the United States. Speci- 
mens are also shown of the different modes 
of lighting in use, models showing construc- 
tion of foundations of lighthouses, mineral 
oils, wicks and all the appliances used in the 
light-house service. The Treasury and In- 
ternal Revenue departments are illustrated 
by framed cards containing specimens of cur- 
rency, coins, bonds, stamps, etc. The In- 
ternal Revenue department exhibit also con- 
tains specimens of instruments used by its 
officials, and many other interesting articles. 
The exhibit of the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation, which will attract the attention of the 
reader, is also found in the Government 
Building. 

In the display made by the Smithsonian 
Institution, in connection with those of the 
Indian Bureau of the Interior Department 
and the United States Food Fish Commis- 
sion, there is a world of interest peculiar to 
that exhibit. A full collection is presented 
of the implements, weapons, utensils, cos- 



tumes, ornaments, pottery, and other remains 
of the aboriginal races of this continent ; also 
a complete illustration of the fisheries of our 
rivers, bays and sea coast, including actual 
specimens of many of the fishes, moulded 
and painted models and pictures of numerous 
others, together with the boats, apparatus and 
fishing tackle and weapons used in that pur- 
suit, both by the present races of whites and 
their predecessors among the Indians ; also 
of the products of the mine and of the quarry, 
in the splendid collection of ores of tlie pre- 
cious metals, numerous specimens of brilliant 
and unique crystallized minerals, marbles, 
building stone, coals, ores of iron, of copper, 
lead and other metals. Never before has 
this institution done so much to carry out the 
injunction of its illustrious founder : ** To 
diffuse knowledge among men." 



SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
The exhibit made by the Smithsonian Institution 
occupies the greater portion of the western section of 
the building, and comprises : i. Ethnology of the 
United States; 2. Mineral resources of the United 
States; 3. Animal and fishery resources of the 
United States; 4. Publications of the institution, 
models, drawings, maps, etc. 

INDIAN AND ETHNOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 
The southwestern section of the building is occu- 
pied by a highly interesting collection to illustrate the 
enthnology of the United States. It is in charge of Dr. 
Charles Rau, and is made by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in conjunction with the Indian Bureau of the 
Interior Department. The extreme western portion 
of the section is occupied by a large collection of 
photographs of Indian life and character and of West- 
em scenery. Near by, arranged in cases, and occu- 
pying the greater portion of the section allotted to the 
Indian Bureau, is a most interesting exhibit of Indian 
work in stone, wood, bark and pottery. The speci- 
mens are very numerous, and have been collected 
from all parts of the United States as well as from 
British Columbia, Alaska, Greenland and Mexico. 
The collection of stone implements and weapons is 
probably the largest and most complete in existence, 
while that of pottery is almost equally valuable and 
attractive. Near the models of ruins of Colorado 
and Arizona is a collection of pottery taken from these 
ruins. It Is decorated in black and white, and blue 
and white patterns. These patterns are rude, but 
show that the designers had mastered the art of pre- 
serving the patterns throughout' and knew how to 
combine colors and forms with some glimmering of 
taste. The designs are all very simple. There is 
also exhibited from the same section, matting made 
of strips of bark. The stone implements embrace 
specimens from almost every state of the Union. 
There arc net sinkers, chisels, " scraper-like instru- 
ments,'' cutting tools, weapons used in ceremonial 
observances, adzes, gauges, digging tools, a beautiful 
collection of arrow heads, and spear heads, perfora- 
tors, grooved axes or tomahawks, some of them very 
large and ponderous, hammers, mauls, pierced stones 
for clubs, a great variety of pipes in clay and stone, 
boat-shaped articles, plates, vessels for eating and 
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drinking, rings, beads, tubes, pestles and mortars, and 
a very fine collection of large stone implements from 
California, made by pre-historic tribes ; rude sculp- 
tures in stone, a cast of one of the Mexican calendar 
stones, highly and delicately carved with images ; 
idols carved out of stone, from Tennessee and Mexico, 
and a carved head of stone formerly owned by Thomas 
Jeffdrson, and now exhibited by Dr. W. C. Dabney, 
of Virginia. There is also a great variety of objects 
carved out of bone. Among these are wedges, smooth- 
ing tools, perforators, harpoon heads, rude knives, 
club heads, adzes, etc. A number of neatly carved 
cups and spoons of shell are exhibited, together with 
beads in great number and variety. There are curi- 
ous idols made by the Mound Builders, carved and 
painted figures of wood, figures carved out of bone 
and inlaid with glittering shells ; figures in wood^ 
carved and painted in the most fantastic manner, by 
the Alaska Indians ; a number of utensils of metal, 
bone and wood, carved and made by the Blackfeet 
Indians ; a box of painting tools from the Kolo ih In- 
dians, of Alaska ; a large wooden figure painted in 
red, white and blue, with a hideously distorted face, 
carved by the Indians of Vancouver's Island ; spoons 
made of the horn of the mountain goat, bv the North- 
west Coast Indians; berry spoons, ladles, etc., of 
carved wood from the Alaska Indians ; a spoon made 
of horn from Greenland ; war-knives and hatchets of 
steel from the Proquet Indians ; clubs, with project- 
ing steel points, from the Lake Superior Indians ; 
war clubs from the Indian tribes of Colorado ; ancient 
stone war clubs used by the Kontznon Indians, of 
Alaska; warknives from Sitka; wooden chests carved 
and painted by the Northwest Coast Indians; a 
beaver's head and claws supporting a cup, all carved 
out of wood, and the contents of which, the label 
tells us, "ma<le one drink of whisky." 

The display of pottery is particularly attractive 
and occupies the eastern end of the section. There 
are two vases in the collection from Mexico, which 
are really excellent specimens of decorative work of 
a high order. One is colored in black, gold and 
silver, while the other is covered with an elaborate 
pattern in various bright colors tastefully blended. 
There are also some good specimens of pottery from 
the Moquis and some from the Alaska Indians. From 
the Esquimaux there are several stone lamps. 

A row of cases on the southern line of the section 
contains a number of highly interesting specimens of 
Indian dress. In one case is exhibited the very com- 
plete and valuable collection made by Major J. W. 
Powell, during his exploration of the Colorado 
River of the west. It comprises the different dresses 
worn by the Pah Utes of Utah, including a variety 
of specimens varying greatly in size, richness of 
decoration and in style, but all made of the same 
material, buckskin. About the neck of one of these 
dresses is hung a necklace made of the talons of a 
bird. The costume consists of a shirt, leggings and 
moccasins. The shirt is generally decorated with a 
baldric of red flannel or other material covered with 
bead-work in red, black, yellow, white and blue. 
From the edges of the shirt and the sleeves hangs a 
long fringe made of buckskin thongs. The leggings 
are similarly ornamented. The back of the shirt is 
also decorated with the wings of birds, while from 
the shoulder sometimes hangs the tail of some ani- 
mal. The moccasins are of buckskin, embroidered 
in bead-work. The next cabinet contains samples 
of fur and skin dresses worn by the Esquimaux of 
the Northwest Coast. Among these are some hand 



some mantles made of the variegated plumage of 
birds. Near by is a collection of baskets, mats, 
sashes, hats, gloves, feather ornaments, bead work, 
etc. There are several models of Indians and Esqui- 
maux in full dress, and a collection of war shields 
and weapons used by the Grosventre Indians of Da- 
kotah, the Indians of Florida, and the Sioux and 
Comanche tribes. In the adjoining cabinet are ex- 
hibited baskets, water bottles, etc. There is also a 
very full display of food products raised by the In- 
dians, such as Indian com ; moss, used with spruce 
gum ; acorns which are ground into flour and made 
into bread ; seeds used for food ; pine nuts, roots, 
beans, and specimens of salt used by the Apaches 
and by the Neshanam, Tule and Tejon Indians of 
California. 

METALS AND MINERALS. 

The northwestern section of the building is occu- 
pied by a collection made under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and especially for the Inter- 
national Exhibition, to illustrate the mineral resources 
of the United States. The objects of the collection 
have been to illustrate: I. The nature and variety of 
the mineral resources of the United States. 2. Thegeo- 
gl^aphical distribution and geological associations of 
the minerals. 3. The extent to which they have beea 
utilized. 4. The mechanical, metallurgical and me- 
chanical processes by which they are converted into 
useful products; and 5. The inherent and comparative 
qualities of these products. A portion of the cullec> 
tion — particularly the crystallized minerals, and 
marbles and granites — has been arranged according 
to the nature of the specimens without regard to the 
locality from which they came, but the greater part 
of the collection is arrangeo geographically by states. 

The most inviting display of crystallized minerals 
is contained in two upright cases which are placed 
in the extreme northwestern section of the building. 
This exhibit is said to embrace the finest display of 
crystallized minerals in the whole exhibition; and 
the specimens have been selected as exhibiting the 
handsomest and rarest forms in which these minerals 
are found, but are not designed to be in any sense a 
complete collection, representative of all the crystal- 
lized minerals of the country. Here are to be found 
some specimens which are unique and perhaps un- 
surpassed in any other collection in existence. They 
are contributed by the Rev. E. R. Beadle, D.D., 
Joseph Wilcox. Theodore D. Rand, and Clarence B. 
Bement, of Philadelphia, and Wm. W. Jefferies, of 
West Chester, Pa. It is a noteworthy fact that there 
are more fine cabinets of minerals in Philadelphia 
and vicinity than anywhere else in the country. 
Among the specimens in this collection, which are 
particularly worthy of mention as being rar^ and 
valuable minerals, are crystals of feldspar, from Colo- 
rado and Delaware county. Pa.; garnets, from Dela- 
ware CO., Pa.; tourmalines, from St. Lawrence co., 
N. Y.; mica, from Canada, St. Lawrence co., N. Y., 
and Chester co.. Pa.; rutilc, from Chester co.. Pa,, 
and from Lincoln co., Ga., said to be among the best 
specimens of the kind extant; corundums, from 
Delaware and Chester counties. Pa., and from North 
and South Carolina ; wavellites, from Chester co., 
Pa.; sphenes, from Lewis co., N. Y.; apatites, from 
Canada ; brucites, from Lancaster co.. Pa., (found 
nowhere else in the world in fine crystals) ; beryls, 
from Delaware co., Pa., and from North Carolina; 
and particularly fine specimens of diaspore, from 
Chester co., Pa. There are also very large andalus- 
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ites from Delaware co., Pa., fine amethysts, rock 
crystals, zircons, storaldes, spinelles, etc. 

The collection of marbles, which occupies the 
western end of the section, is extremely interesting. 
The specimens are chiefly from Vermont and Ten- 
nessee. The Rutland Marble Company makes a 
very elaborate and handsome display, comprising an 
immense block of beautifully grained marble, entire- 
ly white, and said to be equal to the finest Italian mar- 
ble, and a number of slabs and blocks in different 
colors. Ripley & Sons, of Centre Rutland, send a 
variety of white, gray and blue marbles, in slabs and 
in cubical blocks, the faces of which are either in the 
rough to snow the grain, polished, or rough dressed. 
From the Richmond Quarry, Brandon, Vt., a block 
of white marble has been sent with the face beauti- 
fully carved in flowers; and from Roxbury, Vt., 
some fine specimens of verde-antique marble are ex- 
hibited, together with some highly-polished speci- 
mens of pure black marbles from Isle La Motte, Vt. 
There are also from the last named quarry sections 
of floors laid with tiles of variegated marbles in 
pleasing tints of red, white, black, etc. The exhibit 
of marbles from Tennessee is very attractive. Some 
of the slabs are mottled with the impressions of fos- 
sils embedded 'in the marble. These give the stone 
a very curious appearance, and it is a very interest- 
ing thing to trace out in the marble the distinct out- 
lines of these fossil remains. 

The collection of ores and minerals for the state of 
Pennsylvania comprises chiefly iron ores, copper 
ores, and nickel and cobalt ores. One of the most 
noticeable features in this collection is the exhibit 
made by Joseph Wharton, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Wharton is engaged in the business of preparing 
nickel plate, and he makes a most interesting display 
of objects designed to illustrate the various stages of 
manufacture. There are first specimens of nickel 
ore in great variety from the Gap Mine, Lancaster 
county. Pa. Then there is the nickel ammonia sul- 
phate used in the manufacture of the plate, cast 
nickel, cubes of nickel, a bar of wrought nickel, 
which may be bent like wrought iron, nickel mag- 
nates, specimens of nickel plate, and of the diff*erent 
vats used in nickel plating. Besides these there are 
specimens of cobalt found in the same ores with 
nickel, and similarly used for plating. It is very 
much like nickel, but is of such rare occurrence that 
it is very little used for plating. In addition to this 
exhibit there is a fine collection of copper ores from 
the Cornwall ore banks of Lebanon county. Among 
these specimens is a large lodestone, or magnetic 
ir«n. The collection illustrates the various stages of 
the manufacture of copper by the Chemical Copper 
Company, of Phoenixville. There is a full collection 
of specimens of fire-brick 'from Philadelphia manu- 
facturers, together with zinc ores from Bethlehem, 
used by the Lehigh Zinc Company, and including 
specimens which illustrate fully the different stages 
of manufacture from the ore to the manufactured 
speller. From Delaware county. Pa., a large col- 
lection of scythe stones is sent, and there are also 
exhibited specimens of cryolite, used in the manu- 
facture of alum, bicarbonate of soda and aluminum 
salts. The Black Diamond Steel Works, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., make an exhibit of objects illustrating the pro 
ce«s of the manufacture of crucible steel. These ob- 
jects are placed in a prominent position in the cen- 
tral aisle, near the western end. The collection 
embraces specimens of iron ore and specimens of 
iron as it appears in the various stages of its manu- 



facture into steel, ingots of steel, steel bars broken to 
show the fracture, and twisted to show the great te- 
nacity of the metal, broad axes, hatchets, picks and 
hoes drawn from the ingots, boiler plate, steel shav- 
ings, a tall column made of bars of steel of various 
sizes, steel springs, knives for reaping machines, and 
a number of finished tools of different kinds. 

The exhibit of ores from New Jersey is very com- 
plete. From Franklin there are some fine speci- 
mens of zinc ores, including franklinite, which oc- 
curs only in this locality, and zincite, which also 
occurs in the vicinity of Franklin in larger quantities 
than anywhere else. There are some fine specimens 
of ruby zinc, or bright red zincite, associated with 
green willemite. In addition to these are specimens 
of translucent yellow willemite, and several pieces of 
ore showing dykes or faults in the rock. Specimens 
are exhibited of franklinite, containing both zinc and 
iron. After the zinc is extracted the residue is 
treated for iron, from which S|.iegeleisen, used in 
mnking Bessemer steel, is extracted. The New Jer- 
sey Zinc Company and the Passaic Zinc Company 
exhibit a large quantity* of spelter. In addition to 
the zinc ores. New Jersey contributes a collection of 
iron ores, mostly from Morris and Sussex counties, 
ITiere are also specimens of pig iron made from 
the ore. 

From Michigan a very interesting exhibit is sent, 
including iron ore from the Barnum Mine, Marquette 
county, and the Jackson (Michigan) Mine, Cham- 
pion and New York Mines. These comprise speci- 
mens of wall rock of the iron mines, and limestone 
and coal used in smelting, as well as samples of pig- 
iron and several beautiful specimens of native cop- 
per from the Lake Superior region. Among these 
are specimens of ore with boulders imbedded in 
them. From the Cliff Mine is exhibited a large 
sheet of native copper, found embedded in gangue. 
The Copper Falls Mine exhibits copper and silver 
associated in the same ore, together with stone ham- 
mers used by the aborigines in breaking off the 
copper. 

Nevada has a larapr and more complete represen- 
tation of her mineral resources than any other state, 
owing to the liberal appropriation by her legislature 
of $20,ocx> to secure a representation of the products 
and resources of the state at the exhibition. Among 
the exhibits are specimens of native sulphur in large 
blocks, crystallized wulfenite (very rare and fine), 
native salt, borax, gypsum, carbonate of soda, sul- 
phate of copper, and a very large representation of 
gold and silver ores. One case is filled with speci- 
mens of ruby silver from the Reese River district, 
together with- some very valuable specimens of 
stephanite. Four cases are filled with ores from the 
famous Comstock Lode or •* Big Bonanza," and 
among the specimens is the first bar of silver, about 
two inches in length, ever taken from this lode. 
There are beautiful crystals of aragonite and speci- 
mens of silver retorted from the amalgam. From 
Temescal tin ore is exhibited. This is quite an in- 
teresting feature of the collection, as tin is very 
rarely found in any quantity in this country. Beau- 
tiful incrustations of malachite and azurite, together 
with crystallized salt, amethyst quartz, and plain 
quartz, are also exhibited. 

California sends a case containing silver- bearing 
copper ores from Panament, Ingo county, which 
present a very handsome appearance from > their mot- ' 
tied blue, green, yellow and brown surfaces. There 
are also specimens of drills used in drilling ore, and 
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giant powder cartridges for blasting. Cherokee 
county sends sandstone containing diamonds and 
specimens of gravel containing beautiful nuggets of 
gold. There are gold ores from all the principal 
mines, some of the specimens showing the entire 
width of vein ; also a number of specimens of mer- 
cury from Sonoma Lake and other counties, and a 
beautiful specimen of the rare mineral meta-cinna- 
bar. East of the California collection is a duuble 
row of large .blocks of ore from various localities 
^ west of the Rocky Mountains, and near by, in the 
central aisle, is a large meteorite, weighing 1^400 
pounds, from Tuscon, Arizona. 

New York, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Colorado, Oregon, Montana, 
and other states and territories also present exhibits 
of their mineral resources. 

EXHIBIT OF LAND ANIMALS. 

The collection made by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, to illustrate the animal resources of the United 
States, occupies, together with the fishery exhibit, the 
principal portion of the northwestern section of the 
building. Many of the objfccts have been placed in 
the same cases with the fish exhibits, but as far as 
possible they have been kept distinct. The collec- 
tion may be divided into three groups, under the fol- 
lowing heads: I. Preserved specimens of animals. 
2. Means of pursuit and capture. 3. Animal pro- 
ducts and their preparation. The exhibit is confined 
to non-domesticated animals, in view of the fact that 
a very full exhibit of the domesticated animals is 
made by the Agricultural Department, and the de- 
sign has been to exhibit only such non -domesticated 
animals as are directly beneficial or injurious toman. 
Although every species, down to the very least, exer- 
cises some influence upon the well-being of man, it 
seems scarcely practicable to attempt the exhibition 
of those which affect it only in an indirect way. 

The collection of preserved specimens of animals 
embraces some of the finest specimens of the wild 
animals of North America which can be obtained, 
and has been prepared with great care. It occupies 
a position at the eastern end of the section, and near 
the exhibit of the Springfield Arsenal. The bison or 
buffalo of the plains is represe^^ted by three fine 
specimens — one large bull and two cows. The 
animals have been preserved with great skill 
North of these is a gigantic specimen of the white 
polar bear, with wide open mouth, made of carved 
and painted wood. Its coat is pure white, with the 
exception of one small spot on the right shoulder. 
The great breadth of chest, enormous limbs, and long, 
sharp claws, fully bear out this animaPs reputation 
for strength and ferocity. A little to the south is a 
grizzly bear from the Rocky Mountains, which is in- 
ferior in size and ferocity of appearance only to its 
Arctic neighbor. Near the southwestern end of the 
section is a group of smaller bears, embracing some 
very handsome specimens of the black bear, cinna- 
mon bear and brown bear. The collections of 
horned animals is very complete, and embraces 
specimens of the North American elk, barren and 
woodland carribous, (belonging to the stag family), 
male deer, Virginia deer, peccary, mountain goat, 
moose, prong-horn antelope, big-horn sheep and 
moose. Among the fissipedia( those animals which have 
separate toes) are specimens of pumas, jaguars, ocelots, 
lynxes, wolves, foxes, fisher cats, martens, minks, 
wild cats, wolverines, skunks, otters, sea otters, bears, 
(already described) raccoons, ferrets, sables, badg- 
ers, wolves, beavers and yaragundi. The rodents 



include specimens of squirrels, prairie dogs, mar- 
mots, beavers, porcupines, rabbits and gophers (ro- 
dents found in the Mississippi valley and ulong the 
Mississippi river.) There will be no exhibit of 
specimens of birds or reptiles, although the economic 
uses of some of them are shown. The insects are 
also unrepresented by specimens. 

The implements and apparatus for hunting are di- 
vided into : I. Hand implements or tools for strik- 
ing, cutting and thrusting. 2. Implements for seizure 
of objects, such as barbed implements, grasping lines 
(nooses), snares, thrown nooses and loaded lines. 3. 
Missiles, including hurled weights, hurled sticks, 
hurled spears, slings and spears thrown by straps, 
missiles propelled by throwi*>g sticks, bows and ar- 
rows, guns and accessories. 4. Nets. 5. Traps. 
6. Decoys and disguises. 7. Methods of transpor- 
tation. 8. Personal equipments. 

The collection of hand implements includes a 
highly interesting collection of clubs used by the In 
dians of the west and also by the Northwest Coast 
Indians; knives of various patterns and sizes, in- 
cluding the stone and bone knives used by the Indi- 
ans and Esquimaux ; axes, tomahawks, cleavers and 
hunting spears. The implements for the seizure of 
objects embrace chiefly barbed spears for thrusting, 
used to a great extent by the Northwest Coast Indi- 
ans. Some of these have fixed heads and others de- 
tachable heads. The collection of nooses is confined 
almost entirely to the lariats made of hair, of hemp, 
and cowhide by the Indians of the plains. There 
are.also bird slings, used by the Elsquimaux, and en- 
tangling lines, chiefly used in catching birds. The 
collection of missiles is very complete and curious. 
It embraces, among other things, an interesting set 
of throw sticks, used by the Moqui Indians of New 
Mexico for hunting rabbits. These closely resemble 
the boomerang used by the natives of Australia, 
specimens of which are placed beside the throw 
sticks. There are also darts, lances, slings and a 
number of bows and arrows, the majority of which, 
however, are exhibited in the Indian and Ethnologi- 
cal collections. In the collection of hunting nets are 
rabbit nets used by the Indians of the southwest, 
bird mesh nets, clap nets for birds, rabbet spring nets, 
and sieve nets for birds. The various kinds of traps 
used in almost every section of the country are very 
completely represented, including specimens of steel 
traps used in catching bears, box traps for catching 
hares, foxes, squirrels, opossums, etc., and steel traps 
for catching rats, birds, muskrats ; spring traps for 
catching hares, grouse, etc.; the log dead-fall used in 
the Mississippi Valley, fall traps for partridges, grouse 
snares, and fox traps made of bone, used by the 
Esquimaux. 

FISH COMMISSION FJCHIBIT. 

The exhibit made by the United States Fish Com- 
mission in conjunction with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, occupies the greater portion of the space re- 
served for the exhibit of the animal resources of the 
United States, and is designed to illustrate as com- 
pletely as possible the fishery resources of the coun- 
try. Much time and labor have been spent in pro- 
curing as complete a representation as possible of the 
fishes found in American waters. To this end photo- 
graphs, drawings and plaster casts of fish, together 
with fish preserved in ice, have been obtained, as 
also a very complete and interesting collection of 
fishing vessels, boats, etc. (full size and models), ap 
paratus used in whale fisheries, nets, traps and 
pounds, prepared specimens of aquatic animals, 
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other products of the waters, and economical appli* 
cations of some of these products. 

On an upright partition near the specimens of 
fishing boats is exhibited a beautiful display of sea- 
weeds fiom deep sea soundings and from the sur- 
face. They are preserved on card board and 
framed, and they comprise some very rare and 
pretty specimens colored in beautiful tints, from the 
palest pink and green to the richest purple. Ex- 
tending from east to west is a double line of parti- 
tions, on which are arranged the admirable collec- 
tion of plaster casts of fish specially prepared for the 
Smithsonian Institution, together with the specimens 
of fishing tackle, which have already been men- 
tioned. The northern wall is occupied by a very 
large and fine collection of photographs of fish. The 
plaster casts are by far the most interesting portion 
of the fishery exhibit. These casts are obtained in 
the following manner : The artist of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, Mr. J. H. Richard, first copies in 
water colors the fish fiesh from the water. Plaster 
casts are then taken from the fish, and the casts are 
painted in imitation of the water colors. This is 
done with the greatest minuteness, each scale being 
painted separately. It is claimed that these speci- 
mens are much more accurate representations of the 
living fish than preserved specimens would be, since 
the color of the living fish is often not retained after 
death. The models, however, are colored from 
paintings of the fish made while it is still alive. 
There are 408 of these models, all arranged on 
screens placed at regular intervals. Parts of 234 
families of fish are represented, and it is believed 
that none of the food fishes of any importance of the 
North American coast, from the Arctic coast to 
Mexico, are omitted. The collection has already 
cost between $20,000 and $25,000, and is undoubt- 
edly the finest of the kind in the world. In a large 
refrigerator placed near the north entrance to the 
building are exhibited, frozen, some very fine speci- 
mens of the pompano, a delicious fish, found in 
abundance in the vicinity of Charlesto^n and Mo- 
bile, but rarely caught in this latitude ; also salmon, 
red snappers, striped sea bass, sheepshead, rock, 
halibut, California salmon, brook trout in snow from 
the Adirondack Mountains, English brook trout, 
sent from the Liverpool Free Museum last fall. 
Nearly all of these specimens were placed in the re- 
frigerator in August last, and are still in a perfect 
state of preservation. Near by is a small refrigerator 
containing specimens of fresh fish sent every day 
from the Philadelphia, New York and other markets 
along the coast 

The whale fisheries are very fully represented by 
models and specimens. There are three very inter, 
esting models representing respectively " a whale in 
its dying flurry," " striking the whale," and a camel 
floating dock, for floating whaling vessels over Nan- 
tucket bar. Near these models is a group of objects 
nsed in whaling, such as harpoons, lances, axes, 
harpoon lines, tubs, boat kegs, hand mincing knife 
for cutting blubber, head axe, used in getting ofl* the 
whale's head, knives for cutting blubber on ship- 
board, and four enormous jaw bones of whales. 
There is also a model of a whaling vessel five feet 
long, which has not yet been unpacked ; and plaster 
casts of the white whale and of the black sperm 
whale. Near this group is a fine collection of pre- 
served seals, walruses and sea lions. Oysters are 
represented by a very full collection, not only of 
ibells of oysters in a healthy condition, but also of 



oysters destroyed by whelks, boring sponge, starfish, 
and other enemies, together with specimens of oys- 
ters growing on stones, rubber boots, jugs, etc. The 
collection of pearl oysters and of ornaments made 
from them is very beautiful. There is also a full 
collection of clams, rfiollusks, mussels (some of 
them in the moft delicate and beautiful tints), gapers 
and sea shells of various kinds, together with the 
diflierent varieties of crabs, lobsters, sea urchins and 
starfish. 

The methods employed by the Fish Commission 
for the production and propagation of fish, together 
with the appliances and apparatus used, are fairly 
represented. These include fish-ways to enable 
salmon and shad to force their way over dams in 
rivers, apparatus used in collecting specimens of 
fish, publications of the Commission, and the varied 
appliances which are at present made use of in 
propagating fish and oysters. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

This occupies the western side of the southern pro- 
jection of the Government Building, and is classified 
under five distinct heads, viz : Chemistr)', Natural 
History and Economic Museum^ Microscopy, Botany 
and Statistics. 

The collection of the Chemical division consists 
of soils, rocks, marls, fenilizers, agricultural and hor- 
ticultural products, and materials manufactured from 
them. The object is to show as far as possible in 
this way the history of soils, and their formation by 
disintegration and decomposition of -rocks; marls, 
including the green sand, calcareous and phosphatic, 
from different ages ; natural fertilizers and their appli- 
cation in manufacture of artificial fertilizers; the 
agricultural and horticultural products, the value of 
which depends upon their chemical composition, and 
their utilization by means of economic methods in- 
volving chemical processes. To carry out this plan 
a series of samples of soils is arranged with reference 
to the geological formations from which they were 
obtained. Another series, accompanied by samples 
of rock, illustrates the formation of soil by the dis- 
integration and decomposition of rocks. For ex- 
ample, there is a specimen of dolerite rock and soil, 
formed from decomposed dolerite ; granite and gneiss 
rocks and the soils formed from them. And so, also, 
with the rocks of other kinds and from other geolo- 
gical formations. Following these series are the marls, 
among which are some fine specimens of green sand 
and calcareous marls from New Jersey, and phos- 
phate marls from South Carolina. The samples of 
phosph'^tic marls are taken from different depths 
beneath the surface, ranging from 3 to 56 feet. The 
next interesting features of this collection are the 
phosphatic rocks from South Carolina. In one case 
fine specimens are exhibited in a manner designed 
to strikingly illustrate the differences between the two 
kinds of phosphate of lime, known as river rock and 
land rock ; and the fossil teeth and bones found in 
the diffifrent formations. The river rock is much 
darker than the land rock, and both kinds are found 
in irregular masses, varying in weight from that of 
the smaller specimens of one or two pounds to that 
of the large specimen found in another part of the 
collection, and weighing 1 1 50 lbs. 

Having disposed of the soils and fertilizers, we 
next come to the agricultural and horticultural pro- 
ducts and material resulting from theif utilization. 
Beginning with the cereals, there is, first, the manu- 
facture of flour and meal from wheat, rye, corn, buck< 
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wheat, etc., illustrated by means of specimens taken 
from different stages of the process employed — from 
the raw grain to the finished product, and the waste 
materials resulting. The special products used for 
food and manufactured from cereals, such as wheaten 
grits, steam -cooked and dessicated wheat, barley and 
oats, oaten grits, oatmeal, etc. The further utiliza- 
tion of cereals is illustrated by samples of starch and 
gum. Among these are starch from wheat, corn 
and rice, and the gums made from them, and of 
value on account of their adhesive qualities. This 
portion of the collection is accompanied by models 
of machinery employed in the process of manufac- 
ture. The production of sugar is represented by 
specimens of cane sugar and molasses from New 
Orleans ; beet root sugar from California ; maple 
syrup and sugar from New England ; models of 
concentrators, filters and dryers, and photographs 
showing the method of collecting and concentrating 
maple sap. 

Another case contains a series of specimens illus 
trating the production of vegetable oils. In this 
branch of manufacture two methods are employed, 
that of expression and that of fractional distillation. 
By the first method, castor oil, linseed oil and cotton 
seed oil are obtained. They are represented by spe- 
cimens of the seeds, the pomace, raw and refined oils, 
the cake from the press, and the cake ground for 
cattle food and for fertilizers. By the second method 
are obtained principally the essential oils employed 
for the manufacture of flavoring materials and per- 
fumes. Of these essential oils there are eighteen 
manufactured from native products, a fact not gen- 
erally known. All these essential oils are shown. 

The next subject for study is the preservation of 
fruits and vegetables. The different methods em- 
ployed for this purpose are hermetically sealing, 
desiccation, and packing in sugar and syrup. The 
first method consists of packing fresh fruits in glass 
and tin with exclusion of air, and is represented by 
specimens of canned goods from various sources. 
The second is illustrated by specimens dried by the 
processes of Alden and others, and the third by a 
series of fruits prepared by Gordon and Dilworth, of 
New York. In another section are the more valu 
able vegetable products of the American Materia 
Medica, with their active proximate principles sepa- 
rated in the crystalline form, the oil or the resin as 
the case may be. The products employed in and 
resulting from the manufacture of butter and cheese, 
occupy a portion of another case, and form an inter- 
esting and instructive series. They consist of milk, 
cream, butter, salt, rennet, curds, and different grades 
of cheese manufactured in New York and the New 
England states. The specimens of vegetable pro- 
ducts are all arranged in the cases with reference to 
that stage of the process of manufacture from which 
they were taken, in such a manner as to illustrate 
clearly the changes through which the raw material 
must pass to render it fit for marketing and con- 
sumption. • 

The Natural History department and Economic 
Museum comprises, first, the science of entomology. 
This collection is made and classified rather for the 
purpose of denoting the injurious, beneficial and 
edible insects of the United States than as a com- 
plete scientific museum. The insects are arranged, 
therefore, according to the crop destroyed, and in- 
clude the eggs, larva and perfect insect of the well- 
known potato bug {Doryphora Dixilineatd)^ and 
all other insects deleterious tcK the potato are shown 



in the same way. Next are those affecting cotton, 
com and all staple crops, and these are followed by 
insects affecting forest trees and those available for 
food. The latter are mostly of the grasshopper tribe, 
and their appearance is by no means tempting. Next 
in order are arranged the insects destroying house- 
hold property and depredating on the larder. All 
the above are contained in twenty-four small cases, 
and in connection with this display are some 300 
plates, illustrative of the principal injurious and bene- 
ficial insects of the United States, and the direction of 
their appetites, engraved on steel by Prof. Glover, 
the entomologist of the department. There are 
about 7,000 figures in these engravings, which are 
all colored true to nature. 

A very large collection of birds follows, and has 
been made and classified with the same avowed ob- 
ject as the entomological specimens, viz.: To denote 
to the farmer and agriculturist the chief beneficial 
and injurious birds of this country. The qualities or 
grades are shown by the ends of the perches. If 
these are painted all white, then the bird is wholly 
beneficial; and the degrees of injury are shown by 
painting the ends of the perch a quarter, half or 
wholly black, as the case may be. Accompanyin g 
nearly every bird is a small box containing the coa 
tents of the stomachs, taken at different seasons - 
the year, to verify this fact. There is a most com- 
plete and well-arranged display of domestic poultry, 
chiefly of American origin. The pure breeds are 
shown true to name, so that the farmer may very 
easily distinguish their peculiar beauty and compare 
them with his own. Next are domesticated ducks, 
turkeys, guinea fows, etc., with some specimens of 
food ducks, and about thirty specimens exhibiting the 
crosses between the common domesticated duck and 
the wild mallards. The upper part of the case con- 
tains a few of the fancy breeds of pigeons. 

The fruit display is very large, and, when closely 
studied, very interesting. There are about 3,000 
specimens of apples cast in plaster from the fruit 
itself, to insure accuracy in size and shape, and 
painted in oil. Included are specimens of the famous 
"Gloria Mundi," weighing 20 ounces, placed for 
comparison side by side with the small Alaska apples, 
which are no larger than cherry stones, and in ap- 
pearance resemble them closely. The apples are 
arranged — some of the same sort from each state — to 
show the various effects of climate and temperature. 
For instance, the *• Baldwin '* is smaUer when grown 
in the New England states, yet that section is un- 
doubtedly its true home, a point demonstrated by the 
fact that when planted in the west, it becomes larger, 
more spongy, subject to the biiter rot, and of poorer 
quality generally. Included in this section are pears, 
plums and collections of the principal vegetables, 
such as watermelons, beets, etc., arranged and classed 
in similar order. 

In the grain section there are about 800 samples 
of American grain collected from every state in the 
Union and arranged in this order. The object of 
this collection is also to show the difference between 
the same varieties in distinct parts of the country. 
There are 125 samples of maize or Indian corn, 
amongst which are specimen ears, only three inches 
long, grown by Indians in Arizona, in comparison 
with which there is an ear from New York, measuring 
seventeen inches in length. In this collection are 
also about 100 samples of the manufactures from 
com, wheat and other cereals. 

In the direction of fibres there is a collection of 
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American wools, rqjresenting the principal varieties 
grown in this country, from the finest Merino fleece, 
about one inch long, to samples of the Cotswold, one 
foot in length. Below these are samples of the wool 
in every stage of manufacture, from raw material to 
Brussels and Wilton carpets, and shawls, stockings, 
etc. Next come the cottons, of which there are about 
200 samples, illustrating the manufacture of that 
article. With these are arranged specimens of jute, 
flax and hemp, and a collection of miscellaneous 
fibres, many of which, collected in the West, are only 
interesting as showing the varied resources of our 
country. Adjoining the fibres is a very interesting 
collection of paper, showing it from the raw material 
through all its stages of manufacture, from straw, 
bogus manilla, scrap manilla and rope manilla to 
straw manilla, book colored, flat and American 
linen papers. Other samples of paper that have been 
experimented with are also shown, and to complete 
the collection is a specimen of p^per made by wasps. 
It is really a nest, but from first to last it is made in 
the same way as we make our paper by machinery — 
another illustration of the truth that there is nothing 
new under the sun. 

Under the head of microscopy there are about 400 
frames containing illustrations of various fungi, in> 
eluding mushrooms, edible and poisonous, and fung- 
ous diseases of agricultural products, fruits, etc., and 
others destructive to plant life. 

In the botanical section is a collection of Ameri- 
can forest trees from all parts of the country, classi- 
fied in the same way as the fruits, to show how the 
same trees thrive in different latitudes. The speci- 
mens are each about two feet long, arranged on low 
shelves in two lines. Above are frames containing 
pressed leaves and flora of each specimen below. In 
addition to these is a small stand of sub tropical trees 
of the United States, including the palmetto and 
others of the same class. 

There is also a series of large maps, the first in five 
degrees of density, showing the value of farm lands 
in the United States ; the second shows the respec- 
tive rates of wages in the various states ; the third 
map illustrates the wood lands of the United States. 
and the fourth indicates the distribution of the culti- 
vation of cotton, flax, wool, hemp and silk through- 
out the entire extent of the country. 

THE LIGHT- HOUSE SERVICE. 

One of the first needs of a commercial country is 
to make traders to her coasts reasonably secure 
against disasters, by pointing out dangerous places 
along those coasts; hence the light-house service is 
generally as old as the government which establishes 
it. The Light-House Board is a part of the Trea- 
sury establishment, but its composition is of a mixed 
character. It consists of two officers of the navy, 
two officers of the engineer corps of the army, two 
civilians, and a secretary, who is also a naval officer. 
The exhibit is situated near the northern end of the 
building. The eye is at once attracted, in passing, by 
the beautiful display of lanterns, a large rotary one 
of the first class creating great curiosity in those un- 
familiar with such subjects. The general shape of 
these lanterns is much like an exaggerated pine- 
apple, the lenses and prisms representing the scales. 
The uninformed observer usually turns away with 
the impression that these prisms are merely for the 
sake of ornament. On the contrary, their shape, 
their size and position have been determined by the 
best skill of the optician, and each individual trian- 



gular piece of glass performs its special duty of re- 
ceiving and transmitting the rays of light from the 
lamp. To those unlearned in the science of optics, 
the following facts in relation to light may be of 
value in helping to understand the construction of 
these lanterns : Rays of light continually diverge or 
separate, so that the farther away one is from their 
source the fewer rays are received by the eye, and 
as the distance is increased the brilliancy is dimin- 
ished until the light entirely fades from sight. It 
will be perceived, then, if the rays could be made to 
go in parallel lines, the light would be visible at any 
distance in the direct line of the rays, were there no 
intervening object. The purpose in the construction 
of these lamps is to send out parallel rays. This can 
be accomplished in two ways — by refraction, that is, 
changing their course through a glass lens or prism, 
and by reflection — a polished surface behind the 
lamp. This latter method Iftis a familiar example in 
the locomotive head light, which, with an ordinary- 
sized lamp, throws a flood of light along the line for 
a great distance. It will be noticed, also, that at either 
side of the straight track the light is feeble, the greater 
portion of the rays taking a straight course in front ^ 
of the engine. 

These pineapple-shaped lanterns utilize every ray 
of light from the lamp, both by reflecting and re- 
fracting them, and send them all out in straight, 
parallel lines. The central lens receives all the 
diverging rays which strike it, and sends them out 
like the round headlight of the locomotive. Arranged 
above and below it are triangular prisms, each of 
which receives its quota of rays, which it sends on 
the same route as those from the lens. All the rays, 
however, which strike a prism are not refracted — 
that is, do not pass through the glass ; some of them 
are reflected from the surface, and these also are 
utilized, as they are sent off at such an angle 
from the glass that they take the same route as 
those which were refracted. The result of such a 
combination of rays is to make one vast beam of 
light, which can be seen at a great distance. Some 
of the lights on the Atlantic coast can be seen for 
twenty- eight miles. 

The lanterns are divided into six classes, the class 
being determined by the distance of the lamp from 
the surrounding lenses. The farther these latter are 
from the lamp the larger they must be. First-class 
lights are those which are placed on the headlands 
running farthest out to sea. They are placed on high 
towers, and are the first lights seen by the mariner 
when he approaches a coast. These, of course, have 
the largest lamps. Second order lights are similar 
in constrction, but on a smaller scale. The smaller 
lights than those first named are used in narrow seas 
or passages, on the courses of rivers, or at their out- 
lets, where they empty into a bay or gulf. Many 
circumstances are to be taken into consideration in 
determining the character of a light at any given 
point ; the conformation of the shore, the distance it 
is to be seen, its proximity to other lights, are all ele- 
ments in the calculation. 

Some lights are fixed, others are revolving or flash 
lights. The former class are intended to send a 
beam in a particular direction, or are in a cylindri- 
cal lamp, which shines equally well in all, though 
not with so great brilliancy. The revolving or flash 
lights are represented in the exhibition by the lan- 
terns before described. It may have occurred to the 
reader that a vessel on first perceiving a light on ap- 
proaching a coast, might, if not entirely certain of 
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her reckoning, be misled by it, thinking it to mark 
the entrance to a different harbor. The flash light 
makes a variety which perfectly indicates its locality 
to the mariner. As has been before described, the 
parallel beam of light is seen only in the line of its 
route ; as the lantern revolves the direction of this 
beam is continually changed, so that the light, at one 
instant bright, in the next disappears, and is not again 
seen until the revolution brings the next set of lenses 
to bear upon the vessel. The length of time elapsing 
between these flashes aflbrds a means of identifying 
the locality ; thus some lights flash at intervals of 60 
seconds, others at 30, and others at 10. The large 
lamp revolving in this exhibition will show a face 
quite as frequently as ten seconds. The lamp is 
made to revolve by clock>work, which . runs by a 
weight suspended in the tower. The works require 
winding every four or five hours, and the watchman 
who falls asleep endangers the shipping in his vicin- 
ity ; for by the stopping of these revolutions his flash 
light becomes a fixed light, or no light, and thus 
misleads the mariner. To guard against unfaithful 
watchmen a system of daily reports has been adopt- 
ed, by which each light-keeper acts as a check upon 
his neighbors. The lights are so near each other on 
our coasts, that each keeper may see three or four, 
and should he fail to see all these lights, his report 
must show the hour of such failure. He cannot 
know the cause. Should his own light fail, he re- 
ports the cause, and the two reports will show the 
faithfulness of the keepers. 

The Umps are of peculiar construction, and are 
the invention of Mr. Funck, who has charge of that 
special department. Those for the three largest 
sizes are what are called fountain lamps — that is, the 
reservoir is above the lamp, with which it connects 
by a tube. The burners are of the argand pattern , 
and are four in number, one within the other Lard 
oil is used in all the large lamps and mineral oil or 
petroleum in the smaller sizes. It has been found 
that a more intense light can be produced in a mod- 
erate-sized lamp with petroleum, but with the in- 
creased light there is also an increase of heat, and 
this volatilizes the mineral oil so rapidly that the 
supply of air is not sufficient to bum up the carbon, 
and the lenses are thus coated with it. The illumi- 
nating power of the different oils is tested by an in- 
strument which is on exhibition, called a radiometer. 
Thus a certain oil is said to be eight-candle oil, 
equal to eight candles ; and oil of this quality is gen- 
erally used. A first-class lantern produces a light 
equal to 400 candles. 

There are also floating lamps, which can be an- 
chored over any dangerous shoal. On the western 
rivers, especially on the Mississippi, where the chan- 
nel changes daily, the new channel must be marked 
daily. For this purpose a small lantern is hung upon 
a stake, and hence the name " stake light." Each 
day the keeper in charge of these lights sounds the 
channel and removes his stakes. 

The Lighthouse Board have now in service 953 
lights, as follows: First order, 46; second, 28; 
third, 67; fourth, 190; fifth, 125; sixth, 179; re- 
flector lighte, 38 ; stake lights, 280. There are also 
53 fog signals. These latter are exhibited northwest 
of the building, near Belmont avenue. One consists 
of a large bell, tolled by clock-work; the other is a 
siren, or steam fog-horn, which, it is said, might be 
heard for a distance of 25 miles. This instrument is 
one of a class which Prof. Henry, of the Board and 
of the Smithsonian Institution, has labored long to 



perfect, and it is the most effective of its class. The 
steam is forced through two revolving discs, pierced 
with round holes. The discs are placed close to- ' 
gether, and revolve in opposite directions. Steam 
passes only at the instant when two holes are oppo- 
site each other, and the current is thus continually 
Interrupted, the rapidity of the interruptions giving 
its pitch to the far-sounding horn. 

THE SIGNAL SERVICE BUREAU. 

In the War Department the first section which 
claims notice, because of its operations being brought 
home to us daily, is the Signal Service Bureau. The 
principal part of this exhibit is a signal station, or 
weather observer's station, fully equipped, and in 
operation, with recording instruments, telegraph 
wires, a printing press, and a full corps of observers. 
One set of instruments will be in actual service, and 
other instruments will record changes in the weather 
which are wholly artificial, exaggerating their natural 
action so as to show the principle upon which they 
work. 

This very important branch of the government 
service has been, to a very great extent, the creation 
of Gen. Albert J. Meyer, Chief Signal OflScer, 
U. S. A., who is now familiarly known as "Old 
Probabilities," who, though he does not " regulate 
the weather,'' does regulate the carrying of umbrel- 
las and overshoes. General Meyer was in com- 
mand of the Signal Corps during the war, a corps 
which rendered very important service in communi- 
cating information across districts where it would 
have been impracticable for the U. S. Military Tele- 
graph Corps to have run its wires. At the close of 
die war, however, there was little left for this corps 
to do, and the Telegraph Corps was abolished, having 
only a quasi military status ; but Gen. Meyer was 
called upon to organize a system of daily weather re- 
ports, in connection with his Signal Service Corps. 
This his studies and tastes admirably fitted him for» 
and the work was begun. 

Records had long been kept at all the military 
stations, and much of the ground work of a correct 
system had been already prepared. The Smithsonian 
Institution, too, had, with limited means and volun- 
teer observers, developed the science of foretelling 
the weather and tracing the course of storms to a 
greater extent than any other organized effort had 
ever done. The weakness of all methods, however, 
had been in the fact that volunteer observers, though 
enthusiastic, could not be relied upon ; ior, to suit 
their own convenience,' or through unintentional 
neglect, the observations were not made at the 
proper moment or were made by unskilled persons. 
Gen. Meyer started out with the principle that the 
ob'iervers should be not only qualified, but should be 
under strict military discipline. In this way only 
could reliable data be obtained. He therefore ac- 
cepted none but enlisted men for observers, and these 
were first instructed ifi their duties before being put 
into service. Observing stations were established at 
all the important cities in the Union, and at every 
sea and lake port which was accessible by telegraph. 
Many other important seaports have since been 
reached by a coast line of telegraph, built for the pur- 
pose by this department. At these stations observa- 
tions were made three times in the twenty-four 
hours, at intervals of eight hours, all being made at 
the same instant of time. The results of these ob- 
servations are sent immediately by telegraph, by the 
operators connected with the signal office, to the 
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office of General Meyer, at Washington, and from 
these data skilled officers make up the ** Probabilities" 
for each locality, which are so universally consulted 
by the readers of the morning papers before they 
venture over their thresholds. The predictions, and 
the reports from all the stations, are telegraphed to 
each station. The observers note, first, the state of 
the barometer ; second, the stale of the thermometer ; 
third, the humidity of the atmosphere ; fourth, the 
rainfall ; fifth, the direction and velocity of the wind. 
For this purpose each office is provided with a ba- 
rometer, a thermometer, a wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometer, a rain-guage, and an anemometer. 

The display here made is intended to show a sig- 
nal station with all these appliances, and with many 
others which are now in use, or being tested at the 
office of the Chief Signal Officer. The above-named 
instruments, as exhibited, are all self registering, and 
make a record fuller and more accurate than any 
made by human observers. They are all of Ameri- 
can invention, and are principally by gentlemen 
connected with this department of the service. 

THE PATENT OFFICE. 

The exhibit of the Patent Office embraces 5,000 of 
the most interesting models in the possession of the 
Patent Office, together with the publications of the 
office and a selected series of drawings and explana- 
tions of models. The models aggregate about three 
per cent, of all the models in the Patent Office, and 
have been classified under the following heads : 
Agriculture, harvesters, mills and presses, architec- 
ture, civil engineering, railways, navigation, metal- 
lurgy, metal working, wood working, steam hydrau- 
lics, pneumatics, mechanical movements, *hoisting, 
horse powers, journals and bearings, vehicles, fire- 
arms, textile, printing and stationery, stone, clay, 
glass, leather, light, heat, electricity, household, 
chemistry, gas, ice and fine arts. 

The publications embrace a handsomely-bound set 
of volumes containing copies of the Official Gazette, 
issued every week during the past five years; a 
General Index, containing a list of all patents issued 
from 1799 to 1873, numbering in all 160,000; and 
printed copies, handsomely bound, of the specifica- 
tions and drawings of 69,000 patents. The General 
Index, a book of 1950 pages, was prepared by Mr. 
E. H. Knight, who has spent a great deal of time in 
selecting and thorougly classifying the exhibits of the 
department. The publication of the Index^ alone 
cost $25,000; and the publication of the specifica- 
tions and drawings in book form is also very expen- 
sive. These volumes are all handsomely bound, and 
are placed on the railing about the platform il^ar the 
centre of the section which is used as an office by the 
representatives of the Patent Office. Among these 
pablications is a copy in fac simile of the original 
printed register of patents issued in the earliest days 
of the government. In 1790'patents were first grant- 
ed by the government, and from 1790 to 1836 the 
officer in charge of the granting of patents was called 
the Clerk of Patents, and had his office in the De- 
partment of State. Dr. William Thornton was the 
first Clerk of Patent.^, and was in office from 1803 to 
1828. Previous to ±at time the office had not been 
recognized as a distinct office, and the work had been 
performed by one of the clerks of the Secretary of 
State. In 182 1 the title Clerk of Patents was 
changed to that of Superintendent of Patents, which 
in 1836 was changed to Commissioner of Patents. 
The exhibit is designed to be a complete collection 



of all information bearing on the subject of the 
American system of issuing patents, and includes 
models of some of the most wonderful pieces of 
mechanism invented during the present century. 

The Patent Office also exhibits an interesting col- 
lection of relics, which have been kept at the office 
in Washington, owing to the want of room in the 
National Museum, where they properly belong. It 
consists principally of articles of clothing, arms, fur- 
niture, etc., which belonged to Washington ; but 
there are also relics of several of the best known of 
the Presidents. The Washington relics include the 
uniform worn by Washington when he resigned his 
commission at Annapolis ; two tents, part of smaller 
sleeping tent and blankets, a bed curtain worked by 
Martha Washington, a traveling secretary, fiint pistol, 
treasure chest, mess chest, (in one of the bottles of 
which still remains some catsup,) camp kit, articles 
of clothing, gold-headedcan«,tea board imported by 
Washington from France ; window curtains, mahog- 
any table, portmanteau, hall lantern from Mount 
Vernon, two swords, a pair of vases presented to 
Washington by Mr. Vaughan, panels from Washing- 
ton's carriage, knife case, punch bowl, a patent for a 
stove signed by Washington — one of the earliest 
signed by him — sets of china presented by the Society 
of the Cincinnati and by Lafayette, and several articles 
of furniture. The other relics are : Two muskets, 
presented to Jeffijrson by the Emperor of Morocco ; 
the coat worn by General Jackson at the battle of New 
Orleans ; the saddle used by Baron DeKalb, and a 
model of an invention by Abraham Lincoln 
for lifting vessels over shoals, patented May 22, 
1849. '^^^ collection is arranged in upright cases, 
and all the articles are carefully labeled. It forms 
for the general mass of visitors one of the most at- 
tractive features of the exhibit, and is nearly always 
surrounded by interested groups. 

THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

The Centennial Post-office occupies a space of 
about fifty feet square in the southern portion of the 
building, and is enclosed by a handsome walnut par- 
tition. This office was really instituted for practical 
convenience, but it also serves to^show the operation 
of the mail service for this country. The Department 
was opened for business in March \ast, and in its 
organization is subdivided into the distinct sections of 
general delivery, lock box, registered letter, and 
money order. There is also a window for the sale of 
stamps and stamped envelopes. In each of these the 
business is conducted on the same general principle 
as the main post office in Philadelphia. The mail 
service at the Centennial office is much heavier than 
was anticipated, and an extensive business is trans- 
acted in foreign and domestic money orders and 
registered letters. 

Among the postal exhibits shown, the most inter- 
esting is a delicately constructed machine which 
makes the Centennial envelopes. The flat piece of 
paper is placed in at one end, and is drawn through 
tne intricate machinery, receiving the stamp, and 
being gummed ajid folded, passing out at the other 
end, a complete envelope, ready for use. As every 
twenty-fifth envelope passes into the tray awaiting its 
reception, the next envelope slips automatically a 
little out of the regular line, in order to mark the 
divisional number to be included in each package. 
So beautiful and regular is this piece of mechanism 
in its every movement, that it seems as if it were en- 
dowed with life and understanding, and, indeed, the 
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best mechanics could not make by hand envelopes 
with anything like its precision. The rapidity of work 
may be judged from the fact that, on an average, 
twenly.(ive thousand envelopes are made a day by 
this machine, without taxing its capacity in the least. 
There may be seen in this vicinity, in handsome 
frames, fine specimens of all the different varieties of 
stamps, stamped envelopes, mail bags, topographical 
maps of the various posi-routes, and all the principal 
blanks, bound in book form, used by the department. 
Other interesting exhibits are Franklin's old ledger 
account when he was postmaster, and a model show- 
ing the patent mail-catcher used in the fast mail 
trains, which pick up the letter bags at the stations, 
while the train is running at full speed. 



PRESIDENT STANTON'S ADDRESS. 



WE have just received copies of the 
report of the Board of Education of 
the city of Philadelphia. In addition to its 
valuable statistics and other information, 
Hon. M. Hall Stanton, President of the 
Board, has enriched it with an address 
treating mainly, as was proper in this cen- 
tennial year, of the history of our public 
school system, both in the city and state. 
This historical portion of the address we 
present in full below. It will be read with 
interest all over the state. In explanation 
it should be remarked, however, that Mr. 
Stanton does not attempt to present a full 
history of the subject on which he writes. 
His narrative is confined mainly to what 
Philadelphia and Philadelphians did in the 
work of establishing our system of public in- 
struction. He has done no one honor over- 
much, but he has omitted many names out- 
side of Philadelphia whose services to the 
cause in its early struggles deserve recog- 
nition and gratitude. 

Instruction in Philadelphia prior to the organization 
^of the department which, now upon a broader and 
more generous plan than it originally was, is admin- 
istered by this Board, was mainly under the control 
of various religious societies; and though the first 
and second Constitutions made it obligatory upon 
the state to afford facilities for education to her 
youth, it appears that up to the year 1809 ^^ meas- 
ures were adopted to carry out their spirit and inten- 
tion. In the frame of government prepared by 
William Penn in 1682, before he had yet set eyes 
upon his new province in the western world, he in- 
serted a provision *• that the Governor and Provincial 
Council should erect and order all public schools, 
and reward the authors of useful sciences and laud- 
able inventions;** but I am unable fo find that they 
exercised the authority vested in them for many 
years after not only the state but the city had been 
substantially established. In 1683 the first English 
school was opened by Enoch Flower, on the same 
general basis as to admission that all private schools 
are now founded upon. In 1689, the Friends — who 
ever since the establishment of the city have been 



foremost in all good works — instituted a *' public 
school," which was incorporated in 1697, and con- 
firmed by Penn in 1701 ; but by the terms of its 
patent, it was '* founded in Philadelphia at the re- 
quest, costs and charges of the people called Qua- 
kers." In the essential fact that it was not supported 
by the entire community, free to all, and for the com- 
mon good of all, the term *' public school," as now 
interpreted, could not be applied to it. It is notable, 
however, Uiat this excellent institution, esublished 
nearly two centuries ago, is still in full and vigorous 
existence, and is open to pupils of both sexes and of 
every class and condition of life, irrespective of re- 
ligious creed — a liberality characteristic of all the 
movements of that useful and influential body of so- 
ciety whom we know as Friends. Dr. Franklin was 
conspicuous in his labors to disseminate knowledge, 
and succeeded in founding, in 1750, a flourishing 
school for the instruction of indigent young men, in 
addition to his zealous efforts towards promoting 
literary, scientific and charitable institutions, which 
remain to-day not merely the landmarks of a past 
age, but monuments to his genius and philanthropy, 
and the substantial evidences of our progress towards 
a higher civilization. 

By the Constitution of Pennsylvania, adopted on 
September 28, 1776, it was provided in the forty- 
fourth section — ** A school shall be established in 
each county by the Legislature, for the convenient 
instruction of youth, with such salaries to the masters, 
paid by the public, as may enable them to instruct 
youth at low prices." This article, while it tended 
to belittle the importance of education, contemplated 
a general school-system with none of the discrimina- 
tion agaiAst the poor, who, under the operation of 
subsequent laws, became the unfortunates of class 
distinction. The Constitution of 1790 declared, in 
its seventh section — " The Legislature shall, as con- 
veniently may be, provide by law for the establish- 
ment of schools throughout the state, in such manner 
that the/(?(?r may be taught gratis." It ap[>ears that 
the authority of the Constitution of 1 776 was actually 
evil in effect, and as far as research will demonstrate, 
no practical steps were taken to carry out its wise 
and liberal intentions. For many years the law of 1 790 
lay dormant ; more from the reason of the contention 
to which it gave rise than from any other cause. It 
was designed as a pure beneficence to the poor, and 
not upon the broad social principle, which now is 
recognized as just and equitable in this country, that 
as the best services of all her children are due to the 
state, so it is the duty of the state to all her children 
to fully develop their talents, which may at any mo 
ment be called into her service. On April 4, 1809, 
an act was passed by the Legislature to provide for 
the education of the poor gratis, it being required 
that a list of all the children between the ages of five 
and twelve, " whose parents were unable to pay for 
their schooling," should be made out, and, when 
completed, such parents were to be notified that they 
were at liberty to send their children to the most con- 
venient school " free of expense." It was further 
stipulated that the names of no children whose edu- 
cation was otherwise provided for should be received 
by the assessors, and that proper compensation should 
be paid the teacher of each poor child out of (he 
public treasury. " It was," says a recent writer, 
" almost a literal compliance with the Constitution, 
and yet it failed essentially to benefit those on whose 
behalf it had been framed." The rich objected to 
being taxed to support the poor, and the poor, keenly 
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sensitive to the reproach of pauperism, which by le- 
gal enactment was fixed upon them, were unwilling 
to accept the charity. When it was patent to every 
one thai the law of 1809 was inapplicable, a supple- 
ment was added that the commissioners of Philadel- 
phia county should establish public schools, under 
the approval of councils and the commissioners of 
the several districts, and under this system two thou- 
sand children were taught in 1 816 at an expense of 
twenty -three thousand dollars. A continuance of 
this scheme, which did not reach the children of all 
classes, which was faulty in character and in admin- 
istration, and which was by no means economical 
when the elementary character of its instruction is 
considered, failed entirely of popular endorsement. 
A society for the ** Promotion of Public Economy," 
of which Roberts Vaux, a man of great force of char- 
acter, liberal opinions and comprehensive learning, 
who subsequently became the first president of the 
Board of Controllers of Public Schools, was chair- 
man, had for some time been agitating the expediency 
of securing a system which should be thoroughly de- 
void of class distinction — an absolute requisite for 
success — and which should maintain a needed uni- 
formity of free instruction in ihe public schools of the 
city. The efforts of this society, seconded by the 
ablest citizens of Philadelphia and the state at large, 
resulted in the passage of the act of March 3, 1818, 
which forms the foundation of the plan of public 
education now under our control. 

This act provided for the education of children at 
public expense, and was in spirit, though its enemies 
wilfully misconstrued it in that direction, without 
any intention of continuing class distinction. It 
erected the city and county of Philadelphia into a 
district, to be denominated the First School District 
of Pennsylvania, each district of the city '(which at 
that time was divided into districts instead of wards), 
to be denominated a section. Councils were em- 
powered to appoint sectional directors, and they were 
required to appoint controllers, one from each sec- 
tion, to be called the Board of School Controllers. 
Under this authority the first Board ol the present 
system organized on April 6, 181 8, to establish 
schools, free alike to poor and rich, and it appears 
from its report of the year 1818-19 that 2,945 pupils 
were taught at a saving of nearly five dollars per 
capita over the former system of public instruction. 
In speaking of this, evidence of the value of the new 
department, Mr, Vaux said : " Whilst, however, 
economy of expense is an interesting characteristic 
of the system now under successful operation, it is 
by no means the most prominent feature which 
recommends a great and liberal plan of public in- 
struction to the support and affections of a discerning 
pupil. These results which the temperate calcula- 
tions of enlightened reason may expect from a 
scheme of education, resting upon the sure basis of 
Christian benevolence, and administered with due 
regard to political equality, are truly grand and im- 
posing. The effect of such a system must elevate 
the intellectual and moral condition of our youth, 
and consequently fortify their minds against the as- 
saults which evil never fails to make upon virtue. If, 
therefore, by a judicious employment of the means af- 
forded,the rising generation are prepared to enter upon 
a career of life with all the advantages which certainly 
accompany the possession of practical learning; if 
their susceptible minds are early imbued with sound 
moral principles, and they are taught to form a just 
estimate of the obligations which they owe to them- 



selves, as well as to comprehend the social duties 
which should be performed by all for the general and 
permanent good of the community, we may confi- 
dently look for that ameliorated state of society 
which attempts at reformation, not in themselves 
radical, have hitherto failed to produce." 

Let me call your attention to the fact, however, 
that although this act of 1818 established free 
schools, and though Philadelphia had, in these early 
days, become renowned, from her many seminaries, 
colleges, and universities, as a grand seat of learning, 
there was no place in the city, or in the state, up to 
the year 1834, where the children of poor parents 
might seek a gratuitous education without the feeling 
that they rested under the stigma of pauperism. The 
law of 18 1 8 applied to Philadelphia only, and it 
seemed at that period an almost impossible achieve- 
ment to destroy the prejudices against it by a very 
large portion of the community, who narrowly re- 
garded the plpn as one designed for the poor alone, 
and who placed it in the same category as the law of 
1809, which was still in force in other portions of the 
state. While it was a difiicult work to win the con- 
fidence of the entire community, the benefits of the 
scheme brought to the aid of the Board the ablest 
men of Philadelphia, who, upon a careful canvas of 
the situation, concluded that the entire state should 
be brought under the operation of the free common 
school law, and that the general application of such 
a liberal enactment to all sections, would tend in a 
very great measure to disarm the enemies of the sys- 
tem in Philadelphia of their prejudices, and to secure 
instead their sympathy and support. These enlight- 
ened efforts culminated in 1834 in the passage of the 
first Common School Law of Pennsylvania. Oppo- 
sition to its provisions was soon aroused in conse- 
quence of its unnecessary machinery and other faults, 
and an attempt was made to repeal it and return to 
the old pauper system, an attempt which had suc- 
ceeded in the legislative session of 1834-35, but for 
the great effort made in defense of it by Hon. Thad- 
deus Stevens, then a member of the legislature. In 
1835-36 a new school law more complete in its pro- 
visions and more easily understood than the old, was 
perfected and passed, not without a fierce contest in 
both houses. This was known as the school law of 
1836, and was not very materially changed till the 
adoption of the county superintendenc]^, in 1854, 

The grand achievement of 1834 was mainly effected 
by an association in this city known as the Pennsylva- 
nia Society for Promoting Public Schools,which estab- 
lished branches in other parts of the state for the ex- 
press purpose of concentrating the labors of the friends 
of free common school education, and finally tri- 
umphed where individual and sectional efifort had 
hitherto failed. Up to the year i8i8,when the Phil- 
adelphia system was founded, all educational enact- 
ments by the Legislature operated partially against 
instead of in favor of the poor. They established a 
discrimination in opposition to the most sensitive and 
the strongest moral feelings of the enlightened pub- 
lic. A very large class of citizens would not enroll 
themselves as paupers, in order that their children 
might obtain a free education, with that pride of in- 
dependence which seems to reject evei^ the greatest 
blessings which man can bestow when the proffered 
boon is offered in the humiliating form of public 
charity. In this lay the failure of well-meant legis- 
lative and constitutional provisions, and the slow pro- 
gress of our system in this city until 1834, when the 
state enacted its broad and generous law for free 
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common school education — the first liberal and gen- 
eral measure adopted since the founding of the Com- 
monwealih of Penn, in 1682, a period of a century 
and a half. The successful establishment of this 
flourishing department is due to the persistent and in- 
telligent efforts of such men as Roberts Vaux, John 
Sergeant, John Wurtz, George W. Smith, the late 
Hon. George M. Stroud, Matthew Carey, Jacob Lex, 
Ellis H.' Yarnall, and of Alderman Peter Hay, and 
Hon. Joseph H. Chandler, who still live to witness 
its triumphs. I have thought it best to speak thus of 
the establishment of the general state system, because 
it was virtually bom out of that instituted in Phila- 
delphia in 1 818, and because, furthermore, itaccom 
plished greater benefits than that of bringing the 
other districts of the state under its much-needed con- 
trol. It stimulated the cause of general education 
in this city, and erased the reproach that' the schools 
were founded for the poor alone, for, whereas, in 
1830, prior to the enactment of the General Law, we 
find only 5,371 children attending, out of a popula- 
tion of 188,901, or about three per cent, of the whole ; 
in 1840, after the passage of the law, when prejudices 
were softened and false pride dethroned, 23,192 pupils 
attended out of a population of 258,037, or about nine 
per cent, of the whole ; and from that time to this the 
ratio of progress in school attendance to local popula- 
tion, has been steadily increasing. 

It was early discovered that the complete scope of 
the common system and its highest fruition, demand- 
ed the gradation of the schools, without which it 
would never be complete and fully effective. Being 
expressly designed to supersede the pauper schools, 
it was seen that if they, under a free system, afforded 
to all who entered them only the same scanty degree 
of knowledge which was imparted in the former, the 
distinctive badge of pauperism would be removed from 
the persons of the few to the minds of the many. Im- 
mediately, therefore, when the adoption of the Gen- 
eral Law gave a direct impetus to the system in this 
city, the controllers wisely set about adding those 
features which should make its method of instruction 
progressive. In 1 836, primary schools were estab- 
lished, and in 1838 the Central High School was 
opened, the main end sought in its institution being 
the elevation of the whole system with which it was 
connected. In 1840 the first steps were taken for the 
erection of a Girls' High School, in connection with 
a Normal School, an institution which to day stands 
as one of the crowning features of this department. 
The present system, which divides our school into 
grades of primary, secondary, grammar, and high, is 
not only uniform and harmonious, but thoroughly 
progressive. It is worthy of note that New York, 
Boston, and the other leading cities of the nation, 
adopted essentially the same grades which Philadel- 
phia was the first to establish in any common school 
system in America. 

Let me quote from the report of the Controllers for 
the year 1842, after many of these reforms were ef- 
fected : " In justice to their sense of the importance 
of the school system," they say, " the Board cannot 
close their report without referring to its progress and 
prospects. At the expiration of the first year, after 
the passage of the law of 181 8, about three thousand 
children were in the schools, and now there are 
nearly twenty-eight thousand under instruction. The 
system had to contend against the old free school 
system which made the unfortunate poor citizens a 
distinct class, separating them from their fellow citi- 
zens in their means and opportunities for education. 



Now the schools are really public. They are open 
to all citizens upon a free footing. No distinction 
but that of merit is recognized among the children, 
and education from the lowest grade of the infant to 
the highest for the youthful citizen is put within the 
reach of all." 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 



THEIR EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE. 



THE following lecture was recently de- 
livered in Philadelphia by Prof. Thos. 
C. Archer, English Commissioner to the 
Centennial Exposition. It is generally ad- 
mitted that no man living is more compe- 
tent to speak upon the subject here treated. 

My object in this lecture is to bring before you in 
as succinct a manner as possible, the history of the 
rise and progress of international exhibitions, and to 
convey to you, as well as I possibly can, my own im- 
pressions of the advantages which these exhibitions 
confer upon civilization. I have a strong faiih in 
them myself; I have always had. I have worked 
earnestly ii^ them, I have seen their defects, and I 
have seen their benefits also largely developed, and 
still being developed. T ese exhibitions are institu- 
tions of the time, to my mind, and you are gradually 
awakening to that idea; you have begun your career 
in that direction in Philadelphia, with an institution 
which may not end for a thousand years to come. 

The first of these international exhibitions was orig- 
inated in ^850, by one of the best men the world has 
ever known, a man who had the interests of his fel- 
low.man at heart as wanrily as any man could have, 
the Prince Consort of England. It occurred to him, 
and he suggested the thought to others, that we should 
have an exhibition of a different character, one in 
which one nation should vie with another, not simply 
one individual citizen of a city or district with other 
natives of the district, but that it should be universal, 
that we should compare notes with other countries ; 
and the consequence was that the original idea of an 
international exhibition was started. It was carried 
out in the most admirable manner — admirable be- 
cause the Prince had in the first place the wisdom to 
see that the idea in itself was a good one ; and, in 
the second place, the possibility of finding men about 
him capable of carrying out the idea most thoroughly, 
and of working it up to its ultimate success. The staff 
then organized was composed of as intelligent men as 
ever met together for such a purpose. 

As a rule, the lesson then taught has been followed 
up, and each nation has taken the greatest possible 
care that the administrative staff should be composed 
of great and good men, and no nation has been more 
careful than this ; so that those who are directing the 
international exhibition here, after close study of the 
results of other exhibitions, are fully prepared to carry 
out all the hopes and aspirations of those who believe 
that these exhibitions are a great boon to civilization. 

The immediate influence of the exhibition at Lon- 
don in 185 1 was very remarkable. Previous to that, 
Englishmen had the obstinate idea that one English- 
man was equal to five Frenchmen, and three of any 
other foreigners, not merely in muscular strength, of 
which they had not the slightest doubt, but in intel- 
lectual attainments, and everything which made one 
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man better than another. Never was a nation more 
completely subdued than the English by that exhibi- 
tion ; they learned for the first time that there were 
some things in which others were better than them- 
selves, and some things in which they were better ; 
and the knowledge one gets of one's self in this way, 
learning his weaknesses and his strength, his excel- 
lencies and deficiencies, giving and taking, imparting 
to others wherein he excels, and receiving from them 
that in which he is deficient — this knowledge is really 
the best, and gaining it was one of the best things 
that the Exhibition of 185 x did for us. Our art tastes 
were degraded in every way, but we stuck by them. 
We built buildings that were a disgrace, we made 
pictures not now worth looking at, we made pottery 
which our ploughmen would not now use, and we 
went on with the idea that no one could beat us. The 
Prince knew better ; he had a universal feeling, a 
feeling for art that was neither English nor German, 
the true art feeling. He felt that very much was to 
be done to bring the people together to study art 
principles in schools in the French manner. There- 
suit was extraordinary. Previous to that time, our 
art schools were very badly attended. In 185 1 we 
might have counted them on our fingers. Out of that 
exhibition sprung very numerous schools of design, 
the art tastes were cultivated, and institutions were 
opened up all over Great Britain for the purpose of 
teaching a scientific knowledge of our manufactures, 
and the theory of the aesthetic knowledge of the arts. 
Then sprang up the Sonth Kensington Museum. I 
sec before me one or two gentlemen who are admir- 
able judges, and they will give'it the fullest endorse- 
ment, that it is at present one of the first in the 
world. 

That is one of the results of our holding an ex- 
hibition when our art tastes were as degraded as 
they could be, and a low grade of knowledge pre- 
vailed. We have learned the opposite lesson ; we 
have attained to a means of improvement which will 
go on forever. The South Kensington Museum and 
its affiliated institutions are completely revolutionizing 
the whole tastes of the country, and in such a man- 
ner as would surprise you. We have at present be- 
tween eight and nine thousand schools or classes of 
art, at almost a nominal cost. The system is this : 
Wherever twelve gentlemen will meet together and 
petition the Science and Art Department to establish 
within their precincts an art or science school, en- 
gaging that there shall be a certain number of pu- 
pils, one is started. This has gone on to such an ex- 
tent that it is a very profitable thing for the teachers 
to get together pupils in this way. They make 
handsome incomes, and the government reduces its 
capitation fee as the pupils increase and have to pay. 
Thus the charge on the state per head is becoming 
less and less, while the number of classes b going on 
increasing. This is one of the first and grandest re- 
salts that came from the great exhibition of 185 1. 

Then there was another good and useful feeling 
originated by that exhibition. That was, the manu- 
^laurers of Europe obtained the idea that they de- 
rived a benefit from these exhibitions ; that they were 
the best possible means of advertising, people being 
enabled to compare one thing with another, and as- 
certain which was good and which was bad, and 
learn to fix their choice in the right direction. It 
has invariably been the practice prior to each of 
these exhibitions to run them down — the manufac- 
turers were reluctant to incur the cost of competition ; 
hut when one comes in others come in, and in the 



end all show their confidence and appreciation of the 
value of these exhibitions. The exhibition of 1851 
has been followed up by a much larger series of ex- 
hibitions than is generally imagined by those paying 
no attention to the subject. There were two held in 
Ireland — one in Cork, the other in Dublin. Then, 
in 1855, an exhibition was held in Paris. 

We had also an exhibition in Manchester — of art 
purely. This was confined to pictures, sculpture, 
engraving, graphic art generally, and decorative 
art. That was made up almost entirely of loaned 
collections, which completely changed the tastes of 
the people in that neighborhood. The first argu- 
ment offered against it was : What is the use of 
bringing to a neighborhood like Manchester, com- 
posed of manufacturing people, such a collection as 
the Hertford and other choice collections? I went 
there as a reporter over forty times. My chief 
amusement tvas to listen to the people, and I found 
that I obtained more informadon by listening to 
these mill-people than by any observations of my 
own. It taught me a lesson — that those who put 
their own opinions up as far better than their humbler 
neighbors are often mistaken. Nothing ever did 
more good for such a neighborhood than that ex- 
hibition in Manchester. 

Two exhibitions were held in Holland, the one 
quickly after the other. They were purely of an 
industrial character, and were conducted in a very 
admirable manner; the one in Amsterdam, in a 
building specially erected for it, and the other one in 
Haarlem, in a building hastily adapted for the pur- 
pose. Their success was extraordinary, and forced 
upon the Dutch people the conviction that such ex- 
hibitions are aids to trade and manufactures. The 
fruits produced then have been a most thorough at- 
tendance upon exhibitions, and very great practical 
benefits reaped from them. About the same time 
many others were being held in Florence, Naples, 
Brussels, Rome, Havre, etc. 

In 1862 it was determfhed to have another ex- 
hibition in London, but previously that of 1855 was 
held in Paris on a very large scale. I had not so 
much opportunity of going into the history of that 
exhibition, though I attended it throughout; for, 
like all strangers, I became attracted by the amuse- 
ments of Paris — these exhibitions for such reasons do 
the natives more good than strangers. In 1862 our 
second exhibition was held in . London, although 
there was very great fear, indeed, that it would not 
prove a success ; and this is always one of the first 
features when an exhibition is talked of — it is prophe- 
sied that it will be a failure, that it is one too many, 
and such croakings. It did, however, prove a very 
great success. So thoroughly imbued were many 
with the exhibition idea, that it was thought desirable 
that, instead of being held once in ten or twelve 
years, one should be held every year, and this led, 
in 187 1, to the plan of the Annual International 
Exhibitions, which, as I shall tell you afterwards, 
was not so successful. In 1862 we had what we 
had not in 1861 ; we had fine art as a very impor- 
tant feature, and the picture gallery of 1862 was per- 
haps one of the finest in the world — admirable in its 
construction, admirable from the comfort it gave to 
the spectator, and admirable also for the works 
shown in it, though in that respect not more remark- 
able than the average of our exhibitions usually. 
The exhibition of 1862 gave a great stimulus to the 
rest of the world, and forced the idea still further 
that these general exhibitions must go on. 
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In 1866 an exhibition was held at Stockholm, in 
Sweden, which was very beautiful. It was got up 
with the idea of exhibiting only local productions; 
but it was extended to all Scandinavian productions, 
and Norway, Sweden and Denmark participated, and 
there were a few representations from other coun- 
tries. The arrangement now is, that every third 
year there shall be an exhibition in one of the Scan- 
dinavian capitals. In 1872 the second one was held 
in Copenhagen, and it was a most admirable success. 
It is due to these small exhibitions that you have so 
many countries now coming forward to yours. For 
instance, Norway and Sweden — what can be more 
elegant than the arrangements they are making? 
There is taste, organization, and thorough knowledge 
of exhibition work. This arises from the fact that 
they have held exhibitions themselves, which have 
been successful in advancing their comfort, their 
commerce, and their general happiness a» a people. 
In the great Paris Exhibition ol 1867 there was a 
widening of the exhibition idea altogether, the idea 
of representing nationalities. Every nation wanted 
to be separately recognized there, and the grounds 
were consequently immensely extended ; and they 
had arrangements for showing the national houses 
and restaurants, the national modes of living and cos- 
tumes, and it was one of its chief and must agreeable 
features. This was carried out still further at the 
Vienna Exhibition, and will have even a wider 
range at that here inaugurated. 

The exhibition held in 1872 did not attract much 
attention either in Europe or America. It was held 
in one of the most picturesque spots upon the globe, 
the last, indeed, where it would have been expected 
to have a great exhibition, the exhibition of Mos- 
cow. This was the first effort at a scientifically or- 
ganized exhibition, and I am sorry to say it was the 
last. I hope it will not long remain the last, but 
that the principles upon which it was inaugurated 
will be those upon which exhibitions in future will 
be carried on everywhere. The effort was to have a 
philosophical arrangement of all the articles exhib- 
ited, ev^ry class being grouped within a space com- 
mensurate with its requirements. The exhibition 
was held in the Alexander Garden, and it covered 
two miles of space. It ought to have attracted the 
greatest possible notice all over Europe, if not from 
more distant countries, but it was very little visited 
except by the natives of Russia. But it was the most 
teaching exhibition that has ever yet been held. No 
human being could walk through any one of its 
classes without coming away much cleverer than he 
went there, simply because the organization and the 
arrangement were so wonderful that you could pick 
up knowledge and information without knowing it. 
Just, for instance, as in your United States govern 
ment building you show your postal service, with all 
its appliances, they had a postal department where 
you saw not only what they were doing in Russia to 
bring their postal system to perfection, but in every 
country in the world. For instance, there was a 
long avenue of ptostmen — of course, dummies — each 
one arrayed in the costume of his respective country ; 
there was an album containing the postage stamps of 
evenr country, a library composed of books contain- 
ing forms for every purpose connected with postal 
acEninistration, and a long line of carriages used for 
carrying out postal arrangements— everything from 
the rude sledge of the wild Kamtschatkan to the for- 
mal yellow-painted van of the German States, where 
they like yellow better than anything else. There 



was also every form of telegraphic apparatus, and 
telegraph office, so that you could write or telegraph 
to any part of the world. 

Then in the medical department there was a hos- 
pital such as is used in their large cities, furnished 
with every appliance which might be required for ac- 
cidents at any moment ; in the dispensing department 
all the proper pharmaceutical arrangements, and out- 
side a garden in which every medicinal herb was 
growing that could be used in this department. 

In their States Department corresponding to your 
United States Department, their navy was illustrated 
by a man-of-war put up in sections on land. There 
was every kind of fitting for the saloon cabins and 
for the men, every kind of appliance for shipboard 
life ; the rigging was shown, the sections taken, show- 
ing the masts standing and the other parts left out ; 
the sails were flapping in the wind, and you saw how 
they were made. The flax was brought in, spun into 
yams, and woven into sails, the ammunition was made 
upon the spot, and the very cannon were bored while 
you were looking on. It was, ir short, a polytechnic 
display, the most perfect the world has ever seen. 

I mentioned to you that the Copenhagen exhibition 
which was held the same year as the Moscow one, 
was not a large one ; it was chiefly for the display of 
Scandinavian products. The exhibits of porcelain 
were exceedingly fine, and they pointed out to me 
what an immense influence the other exhibitions had 
in stimulating this beautiful art, and bringing it to 
such perfection as I there found it. It had broken 
down the Royal monopoly of making porcelain in 
Copenhagen, showing that it did not meet the wants 
of the people, and that private enterprise had brought 
out manufacturers who were surpassing the Royal 
Works. The following year the Roval Works broke 
down completely, not a bad result of the exhibition. 

The Vienna Exhibition, in 1873, ^^a so much wider 
in its aims that it deserves especial mention. Its de- 
velopment of the national idea was much in excess of 
all the demands, and the stimulus given to the various 
nationalities of the Empire to do something, although 
too poor to do much, caused so great a strain that that 
exhibition cannot be considered a very great success. 
Still I am convinced that seeds were sown upon that 
occasion which will produce good fruit for Aut>tria, 
I know personally that at this lime many trades which 
were in a dilapidated condition when the exhibition 
opened, are thriving now. This is a small result for 
the immense exhibition of Vienna, but it is only owing 
to peculiar circumstances that no better results fol- 
lowed. I am firmly convinced, however, that the 
time will come when the seeds then sown will pro- 
duce great results. It has given them the feeling that 
they can hold their own with the rest of the world in 
a variety of ways. They have opened their country 
to the outside world in a larger measure than was 
thought of before, and this has given an international 
feeling and has been productive of growth ; they have 
let in intercourse with the world, which has brought 
in many wholesome influences, and must conduce to 
their benefit. 

It was hoped that the annual international exhibi- 
tion in London would be permanent. It was thought 
that breaking up these exhibitions into annual sec- 
tions, representing only a certain class of articles each 
year, was better than to put forth the entire efforts 
every ten years. The idea was a good one, but the 
administration was bad, and they of course failed. It 
could not be carried out without great and constant 
energy, and that could not be sustained year after 
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year. Besides, we tin England have people who 
like to get a good job. You have some in America, 
bat you haven't them all. The international ex- 
hibitions became comfortable berths to a great 
many people, who preferred them to the ex- 
hibiiions. Of course, the exhibitions failed. The 
principle was good, but was badly carried out. The 
idea was not an original one, but was copied from 
the French triennial exhibitions held during the 
First Empire, and again copied in France in the 
small exhibitions held every four years in Paris, 
known as the Concourse Centrale. These are admi- 
rable in every way, and are the most useful and 
beautiful that have ever been held. They are regulated 
with great care, not by an official bureau, but by the 
manufacturers and producers themselves, who form 
a committee among themselves of various tastes and 
sound judgment. A man must be well known and 
a sound man to get on this committee. Nothing gets 
in without running the gauntlet of the whole com- 
mittee, and very little that is indifferent obtains ad- 
mission. The people in France thus have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing in a moderate exhibition the best 
eSbrts of art and manufacture in their country. It is 
a great aesthetic lesson for the people themselves. 
They learn what art can produce, they desire to have 
it, and every person connected with it is benefited. 
The next great effort was by the proposal to hold 
an exhibition here. You know quite well that it was 
not at first very warmly received in Europe. I told 
you before that every exhibition since the first has 
always been met with the greatest difficulties. People 
always prophesy failure. The busy man says: '*Oh, 
bother, here is another exhibition," and the poor 
hate them, fearing they will be at a disadvantage 
with the rich. But the difficulties always give way. 
They have done so at least hitherto. We have just 
begun exhibitions, and shall go on with them to the 
end of time. No sooner was the mind of Great 
Britain convinced that you were serious in your inten- 
tion of holding a great exhibition, than they came 
forward in my country with a thorough earnestness 
of purpose and a determination to do their best, and 
the strong conviction that you were doing the right 
thing too in taking your share of the great benefits 
which we are sure do arise from these exhibitions. 
We have come forward in this matter — and I speak 
now not as an Englishman, but as an European — 
with a determination to aid in carrying this out to a 
complete success. If it does not teach you valuable 
lessons — but I am sure it will, for you have the same 
feelings — your efforts will be sadly wasted. We, on 
our side, shall carry back to the Old World many 
lessons you have taught us which we shall never for- 
get. We have seen that wonderful adaptability to 
meet the difficulties of nature in your vast country 
which we do not know in our little home. You 
have shown how you can adapt yourselves to the al- 
tered circumstances, and it is impossible not to notice 
how you have grappled with these, without respect- 
ingthe talents which have enabled you to do it. You 
show us by what you have done that there is much 
for us to take into consideration; a knowledge of the 
soil, the temperature, and many other things of which 
at a distance we know nothing, and which must have 
a powerful effect upon the dispositions of those who 
are in contact with them. You have taught us that, 
under the most adverse circumstances, you have 
made the best of them ; but more than that, we are 
taught that here we meet with our own kith and kin, 
that our own blood is in your veins, and it is our own 



fault if you are in opposition to us. We come here, 
and we find not the typical Yankee, the counterpart 
of Cook's tourist, but men with the same love of 
culture and of right which we are accustomed to 
find in our best circles, the same genial feelings in all 
classes, the same warm sentiments. I am sure that 
I and my countrymen will leave with these feelings 
most warmly impressed upon our'minds. We shall 
leave with an admiration of youf exhibition, an in- 
tense admiration of those who have brought it to a 
successful end, and with a warm feeling for the 
hearty welcome which has been extended to us all. 



LANCASTER, THE EDUCATOR, 



BY ONE OF HIS PUPILS. 



[ We find the following sketch in the Phrenoi^- 
cal Journal ; it will be especially interesting in Penn- 
sylvania where Mr. Lancaster labored for some years 
establishing schools at Lancaster and elsewhere.-j£</.] 

IT has been the happy privilege of but few 
sterling champions of education to serve 
their day and generation more unselfishly and 
usefully than the subject of this brief sketch, 
which is gratefully offered as a very feeble 
tribute to the memory of departed worth by 
one of his surviving pupils. 

Joseph Lancaster was born in London in 
1778. He was an honored member of the 
Society of Friends, and in early youth de- 
veloped a remarkable fondness for literature. 
His gentle qualities of character and zealous 
devotion to duty rendered him a universal 
favorite. Animated by an earnest desire to 
have the lowly reap the benefits of education, 
in his 'nineteenth year he conceived and 
practically carried into execution the noble 
purpose of his benevolent heart by organizing 
a free school for poor children in the Bor- 
rough Road, Southwark, where his worthy 
father then resided, and who, to encourage 
his generous son in this truly commendable 
and humane enterprise, set apart a large room 
in his dwelling for the first tutorial labors, 
Joseph furnishing the desks, benches, and 
charts out of his own limited means. In an 
incredibly short time there were nearly ninety 
children in attendance, and it was in this 
humble apartment that young Lancaster ini- 
tiated his famous and popular *' Monitorial 
S)rstem,*' which was nothing more nor less 
than a prelude to the present public school 
system. 

The brilliant success of his useful labors 
was recognized by the friends of popular edu- 
cation, and they rallied around him with a 
devotion that impelled the young benefactor 
to work with renewed energy. Among these 
friends was the renowned Dr. Bell, who had 
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about this time (i 797) published a work upon 
popular education. The Duke of Bedford 
was led to inquire into the merits of young 
Lancaster's plan, and the result was that in 
1805 Lancaster was invited to an audience 
with George III, who, during a long inter- 
view, highly complimented his guest for his 
manly effort, and encouraged him to give 
his views without reserve. Lancaster, im- 
proving the golden opportunity, intimated 
that there was probably no other period of 
the school life in which a careful study of 
. the individual characteristics and attention 
to the individual needs of a pupil are so im- 
perative as in the early years, while the mind 
was tenderly impressible — and yet no other 
period received less attention in these and 
other respects that effect vitally the whole 
future of the child's life. His Majesty was 
so favorably impressed with the philosophic 
views of his visitor upon the sut)ject of popu- 
lar education, that he gave utterance to a 
sentiment which rendered him thereafter very 
popular with his subjects. " That it was his 
earnest desire to see every child in his do- 
minions educated to read the Bible." About 
this time the ** British and Foreign School 
Society" was established, and the names of 
Bell and Lancaster soon acquired a European 
reputation. Foreign governments, including 
the United States, made diligent inquiry into 
the character and merits of the ** Lancaster- 
ian System," and either with or without 
modifications it was widely adopted. Lan- 
caster being a Quaker, labored as such under 
many disadvantages on account of the un- 
merited prejudice prevailing against that 
worthy and philanthropic sect. Neverthe- 
less, he became the apostle of his method, 
and for several years traveled through Eng- 
land, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, ex- 
pounding it in lectures and promoting its 
application practically by establishing schools 
among the poor and needy, till finally the 
"well-to-do" adopted the plan, and its in- 
troduction became general. He even en- 
deavored to apply his method to the educa- 
tion of the^higher or aristocratic classes, but 
failed in the attempt through the silly preju- 
dices of the so-called refined and cultivated. 
Such was the unbounded liberality and self 
sacrificing spirit of Joseph Lancaster, that 
after working fifteen years for the public he 
became insolvent (181 2). Six years after 
this he emigrated to the United States, where 
he nobly prosecuted his useful labors. In 
1829 he went to Canada, and labored there 
>also with approbation and success. 

It was early in childhood that I was a 



pupil of this good man, the recollection of 
whose many virtues is still bK>oming fresh in 
my memory, and which, I hope, will go with 
me to the grave — knowing, as I do, that it 
is always profitable to cherish the memory of 
the virtuous. Oh ! well do I remember, 
though it has been a ** long time ago," the 
benevolent face beaming down, replete with 
sweet affection, upon the ** little tackers" 
who always loved to see the happy owner en- 
ter the school-house. But how many of this 
little band are spared in this Centennial to 
look once n\ore upon [gray. 

The schoors lone porch, with reverend mosses 
That tell the pensive pilgrim where it lay ? 
Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn 
Quickening my truant feet across the lawn ; 
Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air. 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 
Up springs at every step to claim a tear, 
Some little friendship form'd and cherished here ; 
And not the lightest leaf, but trembling, teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreams. 

In 1830 Joseph Lancaster was invited by 
General Simon Bolivar, President of the Re- 
public of Columbia, to introduce his system 
of education into that country, but before 
the preliminaries were arranged. General 
Bolivar died. This was a sad disappoint- 
ment to our friend. Mr. Lancaster was the 
author of the work entitled, " The British 
System of Education,'' " Lancaster's Arith- 
metic," and an "Autobiography." He died, 
universally lamented, in New York in 1838, 
at the age of sixty years. A. Hawkins, 



TWO SUGGESTIONS. 



ONE TO TEACHERS, THE OTHER TO BOARDS 
OF CONTROL AND SCHOLARS. 



THE year 1876, as everybody knows, is 
the hundredth anniversary of the ex- 
istence of the American nation, and there is 
everywhere over the country, as a conse- 
quence, a greater or less display of real or 
sham devotion to the cause of national de- 
velopment. In this connection we would 
suggest to our tey:hers and school directors, 
as well at to the pupils under their charge, 
a means of commemorating the centennial 
year, which, though it will bring no pecu- 
niary profit to them, will yet, if carried into 
execution, be a valuable means to utilitarian 
as well as aesthetic ends — two objects which 
cannot always be so readily combined. The 
suggestion is this : Let every school board 
unite with the teachers and pupils of the dis- 
trict in planting carefully, under advice 
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from some practical arboriculturist— one 
who would blunder neither in selecting 
the time nor the means necessary for the at- 
tainment of the end in view — from two to 
half-a dozen American elms, {Ulmus Ameri- 
cand) the most magnificent of our native 
forest trees. Care should be taken not to 
mistake the so-called "slippery elm*' for 
the one we have recommended. The Ulmus 
Americana is of very slow growth, wftich is 
with many an objection to it ; but if our 
suggestion is carried into execution gener- 
ally, these elms will, on the recurrence of 
the second centennial anniversary, be the 
chief attraction of all the school grounds in 
the commonwealth, and will serve to prove 
to our successors that we were possessed of 
sufficient public spirit to labor for the good 
of those who were to live and move and 
have their being a hundred years after we 
were mouldered into dust. The number of 
elms planted would have to be regulated by 
the extent of the school grounds, but there 
should never be less than two. These elms 
would be known for generations as " The 
Centennial Elms." A group of wildings, 
or American crab- trees, might be added, 
care being taken to plant both these and the 
elms fer enough apart to allow amply for 
future expansion — a very necessary precau- 
tion. The wildings would, in a very few 
years, be the delight of the school through 
the exquisite beauty and fragrance of the 
blossoms. Of course there should be that 
high tone in the school which would pro- 
tect the trees from all injury and despoiling 
of blossoms. 

The remaining suggestion is directed more 
exclusively to the teachers, though others 
might, we think, profit by it. It will be 
utterly impossible for any one except those 
who have a very generous allowance of lime 
and means to see adequately the half of the 
display in the grounds in Philadelphia. We 
think that all but these exceptionally for- 
tunate persons, after a general visit to build- 
ings and grounds, will act wisely by con- 
fining themselves, for the most part, to a 
very few of the departments, and we would 
beg leave to recommend especially the Art 
Gallery, the Floral Exhibition, and the Ori- 
ental Fabrics, as most worthy of attention. 
Those who attempt to see all will end by 
seeing nothing satisfactorily. Of course, if 
there is any teacher who has a strong me- 
chanical bias, for example, he would gratify 
it, as would be quite proper ; but the dis- 
plays which will best aid the teacher in ac- 
quiring higher and broader views of what he 



ought to do in his school-room, while min- 
istering most highly to his own enjoyment 
and development, will, we think, be the 
three we have specified. * * 



LAWS OF HEALTH AS APPLIED TO 
EDUCATION.* 



BY NELSON SIZER. 



THE temperament or physical constitu- 
tion having been duly considered, it 
may now be proper to remark that the teacher 
is concerned not merely in the imparting of 
knowledge to his pupils. A calm, healthy, 
well-balanced state of the body and of the 
mind of the pupil, as well as of himself, is 
of the first importance, and this can be at- 
tained only through the right use of the 
physical organization. Hence the teacher 
should aim to institute in the school-room 
every means within his reach to minister to 
the health of his pupils as well as his own ; 
and if he will instruct them in regard to 
hygiene, especially as to personal cleanliness, 
pure air, right modes of living, the avoid- 
ance of bad habits, such as using tobacco, 
eating candy, cloves, cinnamon, and pea- 
nuts between meals, gum-chewing, etc., he 
can render them, a service which may save 
them from becoming victims to depraved 
appetites, and thereby sow the seeds of re- 
form and morals in many a future family. 
Some will never hear it anywhere else. 

In the early training and management of 
children parents should see to it that care 
guided by knowledge shall be devoted to 
the proper culture of the physical constitu- 
tions of their children, and the comforts 
and appliances by which a healthy condition 
of the body and brain may be secured and 
sustained. This work should not be left for 
the teacher, yet some parents will neglect it, 
and the teacher should supply the deficiency 
when it exists, and also aid parents who have 
wisely begun the work. 

FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 

A simple, yet plain, diet is indispensable. 
In England children are fed on plain food, 
and are not permitted to eat at the table 
with adults and to partake of the same arti- 
cles of food. Milk, fruit, and wheat ground 
without sifting, with oatmeal as a change,, 
would probably be the best food for child- 
ren before they are old enough to attend'. 



•From advanced sheets of " Phrenology in the 
School-room and the Family," now in the press of 
S. R. Wells & Co., New York. 
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school. If they can be made to grow in 
harmony and health, and their temperaments 
be normally sustained, they will be ready 
for the teacher when old enough to attend 
school, and will not come to him wearied, 
warped, and out of order, nervous, and 
fidgety, and fickle. 

BAD AIR RUINOUS. 

Perhaps teachers are not to blame that 
school-rooms are ill-ventilated, and hun- 
dreds of children are crowded into com- 
paratively small apartments which are over- 
heated. But if they understand the subject, 
and would do their best to insure ventila- 
tion with the means at hand, and exert such 
influence on school commissioners as they 
could, the needed reform might soon be 
hoped for. As long as teachers seem satisfied, 
school boards and the parents, their con- 
stituents, are not likely to take trouble and 
incur expense in the matter. A plenty of 
books and hard study are supposed to cover 
all the claims as to education, while the 
maxim, '*A sound mind in a sound body,** is 
ignored. If by means of bad air a pupil 
breaks down, the result is charged to hard 
study and a noble ambition to rise in scholar- 
ship. We have lectured in many academic 
school-rooms which were filled with pupils 
during the day, and when adults came to be 
packed in as closely as they could be seated 
for the evening lecture, the air was thoroughly 
stifling, and we have been obliged to em- 
ploy carpenters to alter and adjust the win- 
dows so that they could be pulled down from 
the top, thus permitting the foul air and over- 
heated air to escape ; the only method of 
ventilation, previously, having been to raise 
the windows from the bottom, which would 
let in a rush of cold air, directly upon the 
backs of the pupils, which, of course, could 
not be endured, consequently they had no 
proper ventilation at all. In large towns, in 
these days, school-rooms are better venti- 
lated, and at least windows are generally ar- 
ranged to pull down from the top. Pupils 
kept for hours in such apartments, thus 
ill- ventilated, soon begin to suffer. Their 
brains become overcharged with venous, or 
unoxygenized blood, their minds become 
stupid, their nervous systems suffer from irri- 
tation, and they can neither think to ac- 
quire lessons, remember them when acquired, 
nor comprehend their meaning. Parents 
know how difficult it is to keep children 
quiet, at home or in church, and how 
natural it is for them to be active ; yet they 
expect them to be kept still at school, and 
-behave themselves, as it is termed, when 



stillness, except they beeom^ stupefied by 
the foul air, is next to impossible. An effort 
should be made, therefore, to ^provide for 
children such school-rooms as will secure 
for them fresh air, which is about the cheap- 
est thing in the world, and which more than 
half the people seem studious k) avoid. 

HOME-STUDY OFTEN PERILOUS. 

Not only are children thus overtaxed with 
study under unfavorable conditions in school, 
but they are expected to take their books 
home, and many of them have to study till 
bed-time. When they return to school they 
are confined as before. This, added to the 
weariness of the previous home-study, soon 
completes the work of deranging their 
health, both of mind and body. Then the 
noon-day lunch is frequently composed of 
cake, or superfine bread and butter, or both, 
and they would perhaps scarcely fere better 
if they went home for their meal ; and the 
result is, they soon develop dyspeptical ten- 
dencies, irritability, nervous exhaustion, 
heat of brain, and confusion of mind. It is 
not to be wondered at that children crave 
holidays and a vacation. It is natural for 
them to run, leap, struggle, and exercise in 
a thousand ways, in the open air, in the 
blessed sunshine. School-rooms should, 
therefore, be constructed in such a way as 
to be light, airy, and roomy, with ventila- 
tion that shall change the air as often as need 
be, and sufficiently warmed for health and 
comfort, in such a manner as not to bum 
the vitality out of the air, or overheat the 
rooms. 

SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. 

Pupils thus trained in school, surrounded 
by detrimental conditions, and pushed 
in their lessons, especially if they be 
of the mental temperament, and therefore 
comparatively slender in constitution — and 
these are the ones that are most likely to be 
pushed, and thus to over-exert themselves — 
take a leading rank for a time in their 
studies, are very likely to go into a rapid de- 
cline of health and to early death ; teachers 
and parents having thus combined to drive 
the growing children to self destruction, 
through their over-mental exercises and the 
usual lack of healthful bodily action. The 
brilliant pupils, cut down in the morning of 
life, with such eminent promise of future 
usefulness and distinction, of course are 
deeply mourned by all. The sorrowing 
friends are told at the funeral, that " death 
loves a shining mark,** that " the Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away." True, 
" the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
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away" the brilliant loved one, the pet of 
the household, but as a penalty of violated 
law. Of course, it was a sign of ignorance 
on the part of parents and teachers, and to 
this only is chargeable the death of the pre- 
cocious child. It had been taken, not vin- 
dictively, but as a natural penalty for the in- 
fraction oF physiological law ; a law as 
easily understood as a thousand other mat- 
ters which teachers and parents learn, and 
apply to the instruction and for the guidance 
of those under their charge. They are in- 
structed in music^ dancing, and drawing, in 
many games and accomplishments, and the 
same amount of study and effort would make 
them wise in the laws of health and life. 

BOYHOOD AND MISCHIEF. 

The burly, mischievous urchin who is too 
restless to study, and too full of fun and mis- 
chief* to keep still, may retain his health pass- 
ably well under the modes of management 
we complain of, for he can hardly be made 
to overstudy ; and though he is the mischief- 
breeder of the neighborhood, and a pest to 
everybody except his forgiving mother, is not 
thus taken away by the Lord ; and though he 
may violate all the canons of courtesy and 
good behavior, in the neighborhood, he at 
least obeys one law, namely that of exercise 
and abundant breathing, and refrains from 
overstudy ; although he could be trained in 
such a way as to behave himself in the neigh- 
borhood, and to study in the school, and be- 
come an examplary member of society, if he 
had a method of study and discipline in ac- 
cordance with his constitution. ^But the pre- 
cocious child with great brain and mental 
temperament, placed in the same school with 
this ruddy rogue, will study faithfully and 
break down, while the cheery, jolly boy will 
do as little as he can in school, and if he gets 
thrashed for his sportive recreations and de- 
ficient lessons, it is for him only another 
method of exercise ; at all events, he does 
not break down in health. 

When precocious children under hot-house 
training are called to untimely graves, the 
old heathen proverb comes in, " Whom the 
gods love, die young," and that may be a 
consolation to the mourners; but they should 
learn that God's laws which relate to physi- 
cal health are just as firmly established in the 
order of the universe, as the moral laws, and 
while we obey the one, we ought not to leave 
the other unobeyed ; therefore it is little less 
than blasphemy to say that the Lord smites 
these little, slender children whom we virtu- 
ally destroy by our wrong treatment. 



CLOTHING OF CHILDREN. 

In connection with bad air, little exercise, 
or that which is irregular and sometimes ex- 
cessive, and the hot-bed method of mental 
training and excitement, by books and so- 
ciety, children are generally imperfectly 
clothed. The fashion of dressing boys with 
short pants, stopping above the knee, with 
stockings often thin and tight-fitting, with 
tightly laced boots, which constrict the 
ankle, and impede the free circulation of the 
blood to the extremities ; and also the dress- 
ing of little girls, with skirts hardly reaching 
to the knee, with thin drawers and stockings 
as the only means of protecting their limbs, 
is to be sincerely regretted and severely 
condemned. The fashionable boy will, of 
course, have a thick overcoat, muffler, per- 
haps a fur cap, with ear-pieces ; and the girl 
will have a massive cloak, though short, a 
fur-tippet and muff, but the poor limbs are 
not a fifth part warmly enough clad. 

A man, the robust father of children thus 
dressed, will have thick, English knit 
drawers, stout cloth trousers, thick warm 
stockings, boot-legs to cover the limbs nearly 
to the knee, where tRe overcoat meets them, 
and even then he feels cold and desires 
Arctic overshoes, and a lap-robe in cold 
weather, to wrap around his feet and legs. 
Men know what they want, and, if able, 
they will have it ; but the poor children, 
with large and overheated brains, are so 
very wrongly clad that the blood refuses to 
visit the feet and lower extremities, and, of 
course, it rushes to the brain, lungs, and 
liver, and produces unhealthful congestions, 
brain-fever, tending to croup, diphtheria, 
and pneumonia, and consequently untimely 
death. 

WHERE FASHIONS COME FROM. 

Inventors of fashions and venders of pat- 
terns, live in Paris, where grass remains 
green all winter, and though their styles of 
children's clothing would not be desirable 
even there, they are simply absurd and 
murderous in New York, and in all the 
regions north, where snow often falls to the 
depth of from two to four feet, and the ther- 
mometer ranges from zero to thirty degrees 
below. Occasionally we see a matron who 
dresses her children as properly as the short- 
dress method will allow. Her children are 
supplied with warm drawers to the ankle, 
thick woolen stockings, stout shoes which do 
not pinch the feet, and heavy leggins when 
they go out ; and their fresh, healthy com- 
plexion, plump faces and hands, and their 
ample growth and good proportion are elo- 
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quent in praise of that mother's wisdom. 
Her children come to noble maturity, and 
"rise up and call her blessed," at least by 
their looks, strength, vigor, happiness and 
long life. 



HOW I SPEND MY LEISURE TIME. 



A. G. WETHERBY. 



HAVING been requested to prepare an 
article, I think I may do the cause 
of education some service, and perform an 
act of kindness to my fellow teachers, if I 
tell you " how I spend my leisure (?) time, * ' 
If, after reading this article, you conclude 
that it is not much of a kindness, I shall not 
be surprised ; nor shall I wonder if you de- 
cide, as I long since have done, that the 
teacher has no **leisure time,** in the narrower 
sense of the term. Let me say to you, in the 
beginning, that I am not a magazine writer, 
aiftt shall depend entirely upon your appre- 
ciation of my desire to do you a service from 
pure love of that of which I write ; but I hope 
an experience of sixteen years in the school- 
room has given me some practical knowledge 
of the cares and anxieties of the teacher ; and 
I certainly have a very warm sympathy for 
all earnest workers in the cause of intellectual 
development in any direction ; so that, if 
you are trying to improve in any specialty 
outside of your professional routine, you may 
take a hint or two from my little recital, that 
may be of benefit or encouragement. 

Some years ago I became convinced, after 
carefully examining the subject, that teaching 
alone, from its comparative amount of rou- 
tine work, and the constant association of 
teacher and pupil, an association from which 
the teacher could hope to get little new men- 
tal strength at best, had a tendency to nar-' 
row the mind, and dispose it to a more 
limited range of thought, than almost any 
other profession. My conclusions rested 
upon the want of general culture among the 
mass of teachers, where I did not see that 
broad enlightenment which, it seems to me, 
the nature of their occupation imperatively 
demands. I found, as you will find upon 
close scrutiny of your fellow teachers, that a 
large majority of them had very limited 
knowledge of the great world of natural forms 
about them. Trees, plants, flowers, fishes 
and insects were such and nothing more. 
They but served to occupy space in an un- 
studied landscape, with no special features, 

I did not see among pupils such a dispo- 



sition to inquire into the nature of the vari- 
ous facts about them as it seemed to me 
ought to be the case if education were pro- 
perly conducted, and the pupil taught to 
look for causes as well as to observe effects ; 
and so, putting this and that together, I fell 
to wondering if I had not made a great mis- 
take in my own education, and that of my 
pupils in consequence; and from this to 
planning what I ought to do ; and after a 
while I worked out a little scheme for future 
operations which I will relate to you in a 
plain manner, and tell you about its results, 
pointing out, faithfully, its weaknesses, and 
not unduly exalting its successes. 

Looking around for meansof self improve- 
ment among thistles, briers, mullein-stalks, 
woodland thickets, ponds of stagnant water, 
or flowing rivers deep and rapid, may not be 
so suggestive of comfort as a handsome 
volume and a cosy library ; but there rweni^ 
and there I still stay, well content, vigorous 
from the welcome exercise, and well repaid 
for my labor by some acquaintance with 
many wonderful beings, whose life economy 
was a blank to me before. 

You know that every rotting log, stagnant 
pool, or patch of rasping thorns is a sort of 
life-centre, around which cluster many living 
creatures, each having its life-estate in some 
part or property of its abode. I chose, as 
objects of study, the shells and insects, and 
went to work with a will. I had long known, 
from school-room experience, the only con- 
ditions of successful labor, as who that has 
had the experience does not ? Besides, I 
wished to try my plan thoroughly; so, as I 
have said, I labored hard. Now I must ex- 
pose a weakness in my scheme. I undertook 
too much. , It it vastly better to do a little well^ 
than a great deal poorly ; a motto that ought 
ever to be present in the mind of a true 
teacher. I should have done much better to 
have confined myself to the insects or shells 
alone, and perhaps to a single division of 
these subjects. But of this anon. You can 
take a hint, and do as you see fit, for if you 
are very enthusiastic, very earnest, and very 
strong to work, you will be surprised at the 
labor you can accomplish in a single year. 

But how to begin the wOrk ? The teacher 
habit — ^was strong. I went to books ! I 
found my limited list contained nothing ser- 
viceable, and upon inquiry I learned the ad- 
ditional fact that many books on natural his- 
tory are beyond the teacher's limited means ; 
so I went at my work alone, without books. 

How well do I remember my first day 
spent in collecting ! A glorious June dayi 
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four years ago ! The sun was hot, the water 
warm, and I walked down to the river side, 
and took a mussel from the sand ! Its yel- 
low foot thrust out between the valves, was 
buried in the sand, and as I plucked it from 
the water, it was gently and slowly withdrawn. 
I had never taken a living mussel in my hand 
before / The creature was as new a creation 
to me as are the georgeous shells I have since 
received from Australia and the further 
islands of the east ! Now I felt the reward 
of a little labor to be so rich and full ! I 
turned my prize about ; I saw its valves or- 
namented with beautiful green lines; its 
curious hinge ; its graceful outline ; and I 
felt that 'it was, to me at least, a treasure. I 
waded further into the water. The clean 
sand was furrowed in many directions by the 
tracks which the mussels had made, and I 
picked them out, until I had a basket full of 
several kinds, all fresh from the clear river 
water. I wanted only the shells ; the ani- 
mals I had no means of stud ving ; but, when 
I reached home at night, and dropped my 
treasures into the boiling water, that I might 
remove them, as I had seen people do when 
cooking the sea clams, their wonderful struc- 
ture seemed somewhat to foreshadow the 
pleasure I have since had in studying the 
animals themselves. When they were re- 
moved from the shells, I found a variety of 
beautiful colors, and a pearly polish inside 
mjr specimens, much more beautiful than I 
cotild have imagined. I washed my shells 
clean, wrapped them in papers, and left them 
to dry. They formed the nucleus of a col- 
lection that now numbers more than five 
thousand species, and contains shells from 
every important country on the globe ! If 
jrou wonder how this has been done, I will 
lay to you that I have l^en teaching all the 
time ; I have not neglected my school work. 

Now the passion for this labor grew upon 
toe, and I must, I fear, expose another weak- 
ness. I was in too great a hurry to amass a 
Wealth of species, and did not study them 
sufficiently ; so that, now and then, I cor- 
rected my errors by bridling the ancient^nv, 
and proceeding with greater moderation. 

But, teacher-like, and justly too, you ask 
me what was done for my pupils ? I will 
tell you faithfully. I took them into my 
confidence, told them my plans, got them 
to work, took them with me on little excur- 
sions, and they helped me and I helped them. 
To-day several of them have beautiful little 
collections of shells or insects, of which they 
know the names and habits, and about which 
they can give you more real information 



than many of the so-called naturalists. It 
has given them thus early in life — for they 
are but boys, you know — ^knowledge that was 
a blank to me ten years after I had reached 
the estate of man, and has familiarized them 
with nature in some of her " visible forms," 
building up about their thoughts a rich and 
new experience that gives a greater zest to 
study. Besides, here are the best and fullest 
rewards of study for boys or men, in that 
which creates zeal ! 

Have I said enough ? If sp, and you de- 
sire to try, adopt a choice of studies, shells, 
insects or plants, and begin collecting them. 
The shells, being easily preserved, will serve 
you best. If you have no means of getting 
names, nevertheless collect and study them. 
You will begin to see differences at once, 
and your educated eye will grow stronger 
with time. By and by you will get corres- 
pondents who will name your shells, and will 
be glad to exchange specimens with you. 
You will find the work can be done all the 
year round. You will get physical vigor, 
mental strength, and amass a "collection" 
that will interest your friends. But above 
and over all considerations to the teacher^ is 
the fact that you are doing something to 
broaden culture ; to open up new avenues 
for thought and illustration in your daily 
avocation, and to lead your pupils to a foun- 
tain from which comes no polluting draught. 

Above all things do not flag in zeal ! To- 
day with the sun shining in at my window, 
the impulse to go to the hillsides and wood- 
lands is almost irresistible, and this, afler 
four years of such work proves that I am fast 
becoming a devotee. So to-morrow my boys 
and I will go again. — Western Journal. 



A HARD WORD. 



MESSRS. Editors: Your teacher readers are 
** men of words as well as deeds," and dili- 
gent in the use of dictionaries. Bat a word used by 
Max Mttller in the admirable extract from his ad- 
dress at an English examination centre, which you 
give on page 360, is a puzzle that we can't find the 
meaning of. He speaks of France and Russia as two 
'* Symplegades." A deservedly diplomaed classicist 
here, after searching Anthon, Schrevelius, and the 
reference tables to editions of Horace, Virgil, Ovid, 
etc., thinks it a misprint. A mere English scholar 
beaten by not finding it defined in Webster or Wor- 
cester, says it is " slang corrupted " and was meant 
for *< Simple Gabes." But this suggestion is scouted 
by the rest of us as disrespectful to France and Rus- 
sia, and too undignified for Max MilUer. 

We have gained one point, however. The address 
is given in Pitman's Phonetic Journal^ and, thanks 
to the phonographic rendering in the context, it is 
shown to be a word of four syllables, all short but 
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the last (eez). We hope The School Journal can 
give the definition. 

By the way, the Phonetic Journal makes a shock- 
ing inversion in one passage. The School Journal 
has it correct, of course, the phrase being " the less 
a child learns of theology as distinct from religion, 
the better." The English journal has theology and 
religion transposed. 

Having gone off the question, let me go so much 
further off as to say with what pleasure one who has 
thought much about the redemption of our English 
orthography, reads in one number of The School 
Journal three such able articles on the subject as 
Max MUller*s, George Withers' (p. 382), anrl John 
Massy's (Jeail Mac^ on Articulation, p. 371^. 

Mr. Withers is an eminent teacher of Liverpool, 
England, who has not only said but done — and is 
constantly doin^ — ^great things for the reform of our 
orthography. His efforts are applauded and seconded 
by the foremost English writers and philologists, and 
even by the ex-premier of the nation. 

Mack's works have been in part republished in this 
country. They should be in every school library. 
He excels in the divine art of winning children to 



a love for knowledge and to its thorough digestion. 

With all that is being said and done, it is to be 
earnestly hoped that our teachers will more generally 
and more thoroughly learn and teach the gamut of 
English sounds. It is not easy to teach altogether 
viva voce from the charts. A better way to secure 
thoroughness is to have words written out by their 
sounds, employing either the diacritic signs given in 
all the spelling-books now used, or, better still, by 
using the phonographic characters, which are also 
excellent for hand and eye training, being equiva- 
lents of first exercises in drawing. 

If our schools generally had this practice wo should 
hear far better voices and see better writing, and the 
scholars of today, when occupying our places in the 
future, would find the way easy and ready for sup- 
plementing our preparations, by making a complete 
clearance of the barbaric obstructions that almost 
prohibit the children of illiterate parents and foreign- 
ers from acquiring our language by the use of books. 

p. S.— We have found it ! Lempridre's Classical 
Dictionary tells us that the Symplegades^ or Cyanae, 
were two rocks (islets) at the entrance of the. Euxine 
Sea. w. 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIO^f. 



THE next, session of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers' Association will be held at West 
Chester, commencing Tuesday, August 8th, and con- 
tinuing three days. 

The programme is only partially completed, but 
the following topics will be presented for discussion : 

County and Local Supervision — Opened by B. F. 
Shaub, Lancaster, Pa 

State Normal Schools — C. L. Ehrenfeld, Principal 
of Sagamore Normal School, Sagamore, Pa. 

Better Classification of Public Schools,^F. A. Al- 
len, MansBeld, Pa. v 

Teachers* Institute — Hugh B. Eastburn, New 
Hope, Bucks county. Pa. 

Relation of Technical Schools to our Educational 
System—'^. C. Cattell, LL. D., President Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

School- Room Stimulants^'E, T. Jeffries, LL. D., 
President Westminster College, Pa. 

Woman as a School Officer — Hannah E. Hol- 
comb, Newtown, Pa. 

Industrial Draztfing — Geo. R. Dixon, Ridgway, 
Elk county. Pa. 

As the association, from its proximity to the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, will partake somewhat of a na- 
tional character, several prominent educators from 
other states have been invited to attend. 

It is the desire of the executive committee that the 
attention of the Association be confined to a few im- 
portant topics, and that ample time be allowed for a 
thorough discussion of them, not with a view of es- 



tablishing any particular views, but to elicit the 
/rwM by a fair and searching investigation. Com- 
munications in regard to topics for discussion should 
be addressed to Geo. L. Maris, 

West Chester, Pa. Chairman Ex, Com, 



THE conference of those interested in 
education, both of our own country 
and of foreign nations, held in the Pennsyl- 
vania Educational Hall, on Saturday, June 
17th, was a pleasant affair, and will proba- 
bly result in a permanent organization, to 
continue during the Exposition. 

In Denmark permission has been given to 
women to follow the different courses of the 
university, except in the faculty of theology, 
to obtain academic degrees and diplomas of 
capacity. They are allowed to be matricu- 
lated in the universities, and to pass the same 
examinations as the men ; thus, as in Eng- 
land and in the United States, acquiring 
the right to instruction. 



Pensioning Teachers — Mr. George W. 
Curtis has written a letter in favor of pen- 
sioning common school teachers, in which 
he says : 

Teaching in public schools is as essential a |>art 
of the public service as the discharge of duty in the 
army and navy, and the faithful servant in one 
branch is entitled to the same consideration as his 
fellow servant in another. The pension would make 
teaching an assured career, and constantly attract to 
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it the best teaching talent in the country, and the effi- 
ciency and value of the schools would be promoted 
just in the degree that teaching ceases to be a tem- 
porary resource, as it now so often is. The best ser- 
vice in any public department is always the cheap- 
est, and the advantage that the state would purchase 
by this little outlay would be inestimable. I cannot 
help thinking that the proposition must command the 
warm sympsUhy and support of the more intelligent 
friends of the common schools — and with all my 
heart I wish it success. 



Our sister state of Maryland dedicated 
her new normal school building with in- 
teresting ceremonies on Friday, June 2nd. 
The opening tiddress was delivered by 
Governor Carroll. Additional addresses 
were delivered by Professor Newell, the 
principal. Mayor Latrobe, of Baltimore, 
and President Oilman, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. We are glad that Mary- 
land has erected new buildings for her nor- 
mal school; and we are even more glad 
that our excellent friend, the principal of the 
school, has realized his long cherished hopes. 



The Centennial Exposition is a great 
school. An intelligent boy or girl will 
learn more there in a week than he would 
learn in an ordinary school in months. 
We therefore urge it upon teachers and 
parents that they give, as far as possible, an 
opportunity to the young people of the 
state to see the most interesting collection of 
objects that has ever been brought together. 
It will cost something, but it will pay in 
every sense. Our colleges, academies and 
schools will soon close ; but when they open 
again in September next, the Exposition 
will still be at its best, and we would like to 
see on the ground hundreds of teachers with 
their thousands of pupils. By that time, 
we think, the authorities of our railroads 
will make further reductions in fare, and we 
feel almost sure that the Centennial Com- 
mission will reduce their' present rates of ad- 
mission for bodies of persons like schools, 
and for children. That father we take to 
be a wise one whom we heard say, a few 
days since, that ''his children must see the 
Exposition thoroughly, even if he must 
shorten their time at school and college to 
pay the expense." 



A LARGE number of wise and wealthy 
citizens of Indianapolis have sent memorials 
to the school commissioners, requesting that 
a proposed reduction in teachers* salaries 
shall not be made. These memorials con- 
tain vigorous and incisive protests against 
such action. 



The editor of the Illinois ScJwolmaster 
puts the matter as follows: "We see, 
by the Aurora papers, that somebody in 
that city is conducting a violent attack 
upon public high schools, through their 
columns. His arguments are the stupid trash 
that has been advanced and answered time 
and again. The most prominent is that 
the poor are taxed that the children of 
the rich may receive a high school education. 
We think the statistics of any public high 
school in the country will show that the 
poor receive a larger proportion of the in- 
struction there imparted than they contribute 
to the expense of the school. Look the mat- 
ter up, friends, and see if this is not true. 
Besides, if the public high school did not 
exist the children of the rich would be fur- 
nished an education of similar grade else- 
where ; but where would the children of the 
poor find any such favor whatever? Certain- 
ly, the poor men are the last who should find 
fault with the public high school. But then, 
this argument is * of a piece ' with the dema- 
gogue's argiiment in other fields ; intelligent 
demagogues do not believe them themselves, 
but think they will have weight with the 
ignorant. In respect to the discussion at 
Aurora, however, there is little to fear, for 
the high schools have a champion who is a 
full match for his opponent." 



Teachers and others who propose to 
visit the Exposition at Philadelphia would 
do well to prepare themselves for the visit 
as thoroughly as possible, by reading all de- 
scriptions that come under their notice in 
newspapers and elsewhere, by making notes 
of what they propose to see, and by brush- 
ing up their geography and other half-for- 
gotten branches of study. It will be found 
a good plan to make a centennial scrap- 
book and note-book, that can readily be 
carried in the pocket, placing in it all clip- 
pings of interest that will aid in making the 
visit more profitable. The bewildering 
magnitude of the Exposition is such that 
those who go there for a brief visit, without 
any definite idea of what they propose to 
see, will too often wander aimlessly through 
its vast buildings, and return home exhaust- 
ed in body and mind, and with very con- 
fused ideas of a great mass of things, most 
of which they did not understand. We 
suggest, therefore, as intelligent preparation 
as possible before going, and careful obser- 
vation while there — if the reader would get 
all the good from his trip which it is capa- 
ble of affording. The Journal presents this 
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month the best description of the Govern- 
ment Building which we have yet seen ; 
last month several pages were devoted to 
the Main Building ; next month we hope 
to reach the Agricultural Building, Machin- 
ery Hall, and perhaps the Art Gallery. 
The visitor who shall have carefully read 
these articles will come in some measure 
prepared for what he is about to see, and he 
will congratulate himself on the foresight 
which " read up " the Exposition before at- 
tempting to "do** it. 



A WRITER in the N, E. Journal of Edu- 
cation very wisely says : ** Before leaving the 
study, a teacher's knowledge of the day's 
work ahead should be most thorough, even 
to the minutest details. Anything short of 
this is inconsistent with that feeling of con- 
fidence in self, that consciousness of mastery 
of the subject, which is so essential to the 
p^ace of mind of the instructor, striving to 
meet the demands of accurate scholarship. 
Thorough previous preparation is demanded 
of us. But what does this involve? Not 
simply a knowledge, though full, of the 
Subject as presented in the text book used — 
meagre, indeed, would be the outfit of 
a teacher thus scantily equipped — but a 
comprehensive, philosophical grasp of the 
whole subject in its varying phases and re- 
lations to kindred topics. Remember, also, 
that the prime duty of an instructor is to 
convey instruction, not to preside at an ex- 
amination ; let the recitation be not a mere 
asking of questions. * ' 



The Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Brooklyn says of drawing in the schools 
of that city : *' The instruction in drawing 
has accomplished such results during the 
past year as to entitle it to all the consider- 
ation which has been claimed for it by its' 
friends. The marked effect upon the writing 
of a class or school by careful and judicious 
instruction in drawing has often surprised 
me, notwithstanding my familiarity with its 
results. One result of this systematic tui- 
tion will doubtless surprise some of the 
tardy friends of instruction in drawing in 
our public schools. It was believed and 
often asserted that an enlarged and costly 
scheme of art tuition would result in devel- 
oping and fostering the taste of only those 
who possessed it originally, leaving the 
great mass of pupils totally unaffected by 
the instruction. But I have found wherever 
the cooperation of the local teachers has 
been hearty, that whole schools have be- 



come so far accomplished in drawing and 
designing, that it was difficult to find a sin- 
gle book without evidence of educated taste 
and skill." The superintendent recom- 
mends giving reading and writing lessons 
the preference over all other studies. He 
also criticises the excessive devotion on the 
part of teachers to the non-essential details 
prescribed by the text-books. He says : 
" It is the marking of time without the pro- 
gress of the march. Thus, to avoid viola- 
tion of the strict order in progression, which 
most authors seem to consider a quality as 
sacred as virtue, no text-book of arithmetic 
teaches multiplication by fractions of which 
the numerator is one, until that awful portal 
to mathematical knowledge, called common 
fractions, is reached, after an entire year of 
toil and study intervening. The scholar is 
taught to multiply by any series of whole 
numbers, but cannot, though his existence 
were in peril, multiply by one-half or one- 
third. Many thousands of pupils leave the 
public schools from the first primary and 
sixth grammar grades, to whom the process 
of ascertaining the cost of any article of 
commerce whose price of unity should be 
twelve and one-half cents, or thirty-three 
and one-third cents, or any other of the 
common fractional prices, would be as great 
a mystery as the integral calculus." 



Until very lately national education was 
little cared for in England and Wales. On 
the contrary, ample provision was made for 
it in Ireland and Scotland. An act to pro- 
vide for public elementary education in that 
part (South Britain) of the Kingdom was 
passed in 1870, and ample means and ac- 
commodation were ordered to be provided 
for the purpose, to be available for all chil- 
dren for whose elementary education effi- 
cient and suitable provision was not other- 
wise made ; that when the parents, from 
poverty, were unable to pay, the children 
should be educated without payment, the 
expenses to be defrayed from local rates, 
and that the school boards should have the 
power of makmg it compulsory upon parents 
to give all children between the ages of five 
and thirteen the advantages of education. 
This measure of progress was framed by Mr. 
W. E. Forster, M. P. for Bradford, and as 
vice president of the committee of council, 
a member of the Gladstone Cabinet, he su- 
perintended its working until the change of 
Ministry, early in 1874. The result was 
that, whereas in 1840 the Parliamentary 
grant for education amounted to ^i>5oo,ooo. 
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it reached the large sum of 15,193,120 in 
187 1 (the year after the act came into force) 
and was 119,805,625 in the year 1875. '^^^ 
average number ot children under instruc- 
tion is 2,500,000 out of a population of 
nearly 24,000,000. It is not denied by 
those who take an interest in educational mat- 
ters that the great and effective change of 
system made by the act of 1870 is chiefly 
owing to the success of popular education in 
the United States. 



English Philology. — ^The Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, a good authority, complained 
lately in the London Academy that the study 
of English and English literature was dis- 
couraged in Oxford and Cambridge, and 
added that '' we may learn Anglo-Saxon, or 
indeed, English of any period, by going to 
Germany or America. ' ' Whereupon Mr. C. 
F. Richardson reviews, in a recent issue of 
the New \ot)l Independent y the course of study 
in various American colleges in this depart- 
ment, and finds that the opportunities for 
studies in English philology in the various 
colleges are by no means proportionate to 
the size or reputation of the several institu- 
tions. His conclusion, after 2j\ extended 
and thorough review of the whole subject, is 
that "at Harvard, Lafayette, and Cornell, 
the opportunities are ample, those at Lafay- 
ette being, on the whole, the best in the 
country." 



THE CENTENNIAL. 



NOTABLE POINTS IN THE EDUCATIONAL DIS- 
PLAYS OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 



THE readers of The yournal^HiX in due 
time, unless our plans fail, have in its 
coiumns a full description of all educational 
material worth describing exhibited at rhe 
great Exposition now in progress at Phila- 
delphia. But at present we confine ourselves, 
lor want of time to do more, to the notice 
of a few points of special interest in the dis- 
play of foreign nations. We shall speak of 
them in the order in which chance has led 
us to look at them. 

JAPAN. 

Japan, it is well known, has made rapid 
strides towards a higher civilization within 
the last few years. With the aid, princi- 
pally, of America!h educators, whom she has 
induced to engage in the work, she has es- 
tablished schools and organized systems of 
education that bid fair to rival in efficiency 



those of nations that had much the star^ of 
her. With all the zeal of a new convert, 
therefore, Japan has sent quite a large edu« 
cational exhibit to the Centennial. It is 
located in the Japan department, near the 
southwest corner of the Main Building. 

In the collection there are several school 
desks and seats for scholars. These do not 
compare in make or finish with our best 
school furniture, but they are quite as good 
as the average desks and seats found in our 
country schools. A fair display is made of 
philosophical apparatus, in pattern not 
greatl/differing from our own, and of globes, 
maps, &c. Some hundreds of volumes of 
books are nicely arranged on shelves, but 
our ignorance of the Japanese language and 
the warning, ** hands off," prevent us from 
reporting their contents or character. We 
noticed among them, however, volumes of 
school reports and a dictionary of the Eng- 
lish and Japanese languages. Their charts 
of natural history, of animals, plants, in- 
sects, etc., do them credit. 

As illustrative more directly of the school 
life of the nation, the exhibit contains 
views of school- houses, exterior and inte- 
rior; views of teachers and scholars at 
work; records of examinations, much like 
our own; maps drawn by boys and girls in 
the schools of Japan; and compositions 
written by Japanese scholars in English, 
French and Japanese. 

SWEDEN. 

The only school-house proper erected on 
the Centennial grounds is the beautiful 
structure built by the government of Swe- 
den. The carpenter work was mainly done 
in Sweden, and the several parts of the 
house were brought over and put together 
here. There is something of historic in- 
terest in the fact, that the Swedes were the 
first people to open schools in the territory 
of Pennsylvania, on the banks of the Dela- 
ware; and now, as if to revive old memo- 
ries, they bring to the Centennial a school- 
house, to show us how deep their interest 
still is in the work of education. 

The ** Swedish school-house" is not sim- 
ply a school-house, but it is a school-house 
and a teacher's house combined. In Swe- 
den the teachers are not generally young, 
unmarried persons, -as with us; most of 
them are heads of families, and, when once 
established, they are quite likely to remain 
in the same place for years. To provide 
for this condition of things, the Swedes very 
generally erect a house for the teacher in 
connection with their school -houses, and 
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provide him with a yard and garden. That 
advantages are derived from this plan, there 
can be no doubt. We shall most likely 
some day imitate it. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the 
plan of the Swedish school-house. The 
ceilings are high, and the rooms are well 
lighted; but we have many unpretentious 
school-houses in America that are better 
arranged, both for purposes of instruction 
and discipline. The workmanship shown 
in the construction is admirable. 

The school-house is fitted up with teach- 
ers' and scholars' desks, seats, tables, etc. 
These are all very clumsy in comparison 
with our best school furniture, and are far 
from being as well adapted to their purpose. 
Among the school apparatus and appliances 
exhibited there are maps much superior in 
fullness, accuracy and execution to any 
school maps we have in this country ; some 
philosophical apparatus; very fine geologi- 
cal, botanical, zoological and other charts ; 
a chart of weights and measures; and 
collections of birds, fishes, plants, fos- 
sils, etc. 

We were particularly interested in a case 
containing, in small spaces, specimens of 
ores, rocks, nuts, grains, seeds, plants, in- 
sects, shells, etc. The case is probably not 
over five feet square, and may be two or 
three inches in depth. It is placed against 
the wall, and consequently occupies but 
little room. Its contents are several hun- 
dred specimens of objects of a character ad- 
mirably adapted to interest and instruct 
young children. With a little effort and a 
few dollars of expense such a case could be 
placed in any school -room. In our primary 
schools, as material for object lessons, its 
value would be incalculable. 

Nordlund's apparatus for teaching Arith- 
metic seems to be well adapted to the pur- 
pose. We were specially interested in a 
frame arranged to aid children in compre- 
hending the decimal scale in numeration. 
There are in the frame two hundred and 
fifty-three holes of three different sizes, holes 
of the second size being ten times as large 
as those of the first, and those of the third 
ten times as large as those of the second. 
The horizontal rows contain nine holes of 
each size, the nine smallest ones being on 
the right hand and the nine largest ones on 
the left. Little pegs or sticks are provided 
in bundles. The small holes will hold one 
each, the next in size ten each, and the 
largest ones a hundred. By this simple con- 
trivance children can readily be taught to 



count and to understand how ten units make 
one ten, ten tens one hundred, &c. 

There is also on exhibition a new mode 
of teaching Geography. An outline map 
of Sweden is fastened on a frame of wood. 
The most important localities on the map 
are indicated by small pins. At hand is ^ 
box containing little blocks, upon which are 
printed the localities designated. These 
blocks fit nicely on the pins. The lesson 
consists in selecting the proper block for 
each particular pin. 

Sweden has also, in the Main Building, a 
very full and complete representation of some 
of her technical schools. There is a large 
collection of drawings, models and speci- 
mens of workmanship. We have found 
nothing better of the kind on exhibition, 
and we shall hereafter give a more particu- 
lar account of it. 

NORWAY. 

Norway comes to Philadelphia with a 
small educational exhibit. It is to be found 
near the northwest comer of the Main 
Building. Its principal feature is a teacher's 
desk and chair, and desks and seats for 
some forty or. fifty scholars, arranged as if in a 
school-room. This school furniture is greatly 
inferior to our best American school furni- 
ture ; but it is quite as good as that of most 
other European countries. On each of the 
scholars' desks there is lying a copy-book, 
as if the lesson had just been written, and 
the children had within a moment gone 
home, or out to play. The copies are 
written in very much the same way as we 
find them in our country schools. In addi- 
tion to. the furniture there are some very 
good maps on a frame, and several pieces of 
philosophical apparatus. 

BELGIUM. 

The Belgium educational exhibit is near 
the centre of the northern half of the Main 
Building. As a whole, it is very creditable. 

All school houses in Belgium are built 
after plans prescribed by the Government, 
by whom an architect is employed to super- 
vise the construction. The Government 
officers also prescribe furniture, apparatus 
and text-books. These facts give interest to 
the model school house, erected in the Bel- 
gfan department and its equipment. It is a 
measure of the best educational skill of 
Belgium; not as such a model would be 
with us, a measure of the general intelli- 
gence of the people respecting education. 
The model is a large one, perhaps half the 
natural size. There are two front entrances, 
one of which opens into a vestibule, pro- 
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vided with umbrella stands and hooks for 
clothing, etc.; and the other into a well- 
equipped gymnasium. The school -room is 
supplied with desks and seats for teacher 
and pupils, but they are very inferior to the 
best used in this country. The provision 
made for heating, lighting and ventilating 
is admirable, and we shall hereafter de- 
scribe it in full, but teachers and directors 
should visit the ro9m and see for themselves. 

There are in the school-room on exhibi- 
tion books on primary instruction, text- 
books, very fine maps, charts of natural his- 
tory, philosophical apparatus, etc., etc.; but 
what struck us there, as well as in other 
European exhibits of primary instruction, 
was the full provision made for object lesson 
instruction. In this respect we are quite be- 
hind all the more enlightened nations of the 
old world. If this school -room represents 
truly the school-rooms of Belgium, as we 
were assured it does, they must all be a muse- 
um on a small scale. There are here cases 
of animals, sets of minerals, shells, fossils, 
etc.; specimens of plants and woods ; bot- 
tles containing seeds, grains, etc.; the feet 
and wings of birds; the horns and furs of 
animals, and many other objects of a similar 
character calculated to interest and instruct 
the young. It is in this direction that we 
must endeavor to make improvement. Les- 
sons given from object lesson books are com- 
paratively worthless ; lessons given on real 
objects^ like these exhibited in the Belgian 
school-room, furnish the best possible in- 
struction for the young. 

A pamphlet in French, kindly handed us 
as we passed through the educational depart- 
ment of Belgium by the gentleman in charge, 
gives a full description of a Belgian school- 
house and its equipment. This we will 
translate and publish as soon as we can find 
the time to do it. 

CONCLUDING NOTE. 

When we began this article we expected 
to be able to notice briefly the educational 
exhibits of all the foreign nations making 
them. We find now that we have neither 
the time nor space to do this, and shall, 
therefore, postpone what we have to say 
further until next month. At that time we 
hope to give some account of the fine dis- 
play of Ontario, located in the northwest 
section of the Main Building; and those of 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Russia, Brazil and Portugal, located in the 
several departments of these nations. In 
the meantime, we doubt not, many of our 
readers will see what is to be seen for them- 



selves, and will, on that account, render our 
task more easy to us and more profitable to 
themselves. By all means* let no one stay 
away from the Exposition. 



FOREIGNERS LOOKING AT OUR 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 



SCHOOLS, like everything else under 
monarchical institutions, are managed 
by government officials. The people have 
very little to say in regard to the matter. 
These officials build and furnish school- 
houses, supply apparatus and text-books, 
and provide teachers. The people really 
have nothing to do concerning education 
but to send their children to school. There 
are, of course, some advantages in this plan ; 
but it has a tendency to weaken the intel- 
lectual force of a people and deaden their > 
political life. And, as a further consequence 
of it, school officers coming from the Old 
World, and accustomed only to its ways, 
are greatly at a loss to understand how the 
people ^an manage their own school affairs. 
There are now at the Exposition in Philadel- 
phia many distinguished foreign gentlemen 
specially interested in education, and their 
inquiries most frequently point in the direc- 
tion of the local management of our schools. 
They all seem to consider this local man- 
agement as a weakness in our system, and 
if it is not a weakness, as we claim, they are 
anxious to have the fact demonstrated. 
With this end in view, a number of foreign 
gentlemen were invited by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to accompany 
him to a common-school pic-nic, held in Sole- 
bury township, Bucks county, on Saturday. 
June loth. 

Solebury township has twelve schools, 
and it has been the custom for several years 
to hold a pic-nic in Beaumont park, a beau- 
tiful grove within the limits of the township, 
mainly for social purposes, but at which 
some school exercises take place, and gen- 
erally several addresses are delivered. 
Such an occasion, it was thought, would 
furnish intelligent foreigners a proper oppor- 
tunity of seeing the teachers and pupils of 
our public schools, the directors and people. 

The invitation of the Superintendent was 
accepted by Sir Charles Reed, M. P., of 
England ; Count Guiseppe Dassi, of Italy ; 
Col. Marin, of Spain ; Monsieur Fouret, of 
France; Commissioner Paul Liptay, of 
Hungary, and Dr. John W. Hoyt, of Wis- 
consin, one of the Judges on Education and 
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Science. Two ladies, friends of Sir Charles 
Reed, were in the company. Gentlemen 
from Sweden, Belgium and Switzerland had 
accepted the invitation, but were unable to 
go with the party. 

What transpired on the trip will now be 
told by the Bucks County Intelligencer : 

A few minutes before two o'clock the strangers ex- 
pected came into the building, under the guidance 
of State Supt. Wickersham. They were a distin- 
guished party of gentlemen, and would attract atten- 
tion anywhere by their notable appearance. They 
had come to Langhorne in the morning, and were 
driven to Bellevue Institute, Attleboro', where they 
were furnished with an ample collation that served 
as breakfast to hungry travelers. From there they 
were driven to the Park, by way of Newtown and Pine- 
ville, and were highly please^ with their ride and what 
they were able to see of our country and customs. 

Co. Supt. Eastburn, in opening the exercises of 
the afternoon said that this was not the first meeting 
of the kind ; it was not a new thing in the history of 
the county for scholars, teachers and residents of a 
school district to gather on an occasion like the 
present. It quickened the interest between scholar 
and teacher, and showed the visitor what had been 
accomplished in the school-room. Hitherto it had 
always been the good fortune of these meetings to be 
addressed by friends uf education, and to-day he 
had the satisfaction of stating that there were those 
present, not only from this country, but from abroad, 
who were warmly interested in the cause of educa- 
tion. When he had closed his remarks a diminutive 
specimen of girlhood ascended the platform, carry- 
ing in her arms a bouquet nearly as large as herself. 
With a pretty little speech and graceful bow she pre- 
sented the flowers to Mr. Eastburn amid the loud 
applause of the spectators. Mr. Wickersham fol- 
lowed- Mr. Eastburn in a brief speech. He said that 
he felt at home in Bucks county, and was glad to be 
here. The gentlemen he came with were working 
hard for the cause of education, and some of them 
had fought for it in the face of great difficulties. They 
knew how the system of American schools worked 
in the cities, but they wanted to see American schools 
in the country, and were here for that purpose. 

In introducing the opening exercise of the after- 
noon, Mr. Eastburn stated that a course of study had 
been adopted in the township so that as far as prac- 
ticable the different schools, though separate, might 
pursue it at the same time, and that in a certain 
measure it had proved successful. He then pro- 
ceeded with the exercise, which was a historical reci* 
tation. The different states of the Union were rep- 
resented by little girls, who wore sashes of red, white 
and blue with the names of states fastened upon the 
sashes in gold letters. The representatives of the 
states which formed the original thirteen first took 
their positions upon the platform, and called off in 
proper succession the name of each state and the 
date of its admittance into the Union. In response 
to each call a little girl came tripping up to join the 
others upon the platform, and when the whole num- 
ber had collected there was an array of smiling faces 
and fairy forms enjoyable to look upon. Most of the 
girls were dressed in white, with red, white and blue 
bows, and these, with their sashes and emblems, 
made an attractive appearance. " The Poem of a 
Hundred Years '* was recited in concert, and then 



each state gave a short account of its history, including 
settlement, population, industries, distinguished per- 
sonages, etc. The exercise was concluded by the 
singing of " Columbia," and a concert recitation of 
Whittier's Centennial hymn. 

Mr. Wickersham, being called upon, made a few 
remarks, expressive of his pleasure at what he had 
seen, and then introduced Sir Charles Reed, of Eng- 
land. This gentleman, who is a fine type of an 
Englishman, made an excellent speech. He said he 
was sorry to feel that he was a foreigner among those 
present; the geographies said such was the case, and 
perhaps it must be so; but he hoped in heart they were 
entirely united. If anything had been wanting to 
him in sympathy or interest this day had supplied it. 
He could not express his pleasure at what he beheld. 
He had admired the little states on the platform be- 
fore him as much as a married man ought to ; he 
could not tell which state he liked best, though he 
favored the united states. But, added the speaker, 
if they represent the grand combination known as 
the United Sutes, then God bless and prosper the 
United States. He did not envy us, but he congratu- 
lated us. At home there had been religious and 
other questions agitating the public mind, and edu- 
cation had been put in the background. He had 
visited the United States several years ago, and had 
been impressed by its admirable school system, and 
he believed England would soon be its rival in this 
direction. He was glad to be here, and to partici- 
pate in the enjoyments of the day, and would return 
home reireshed and invigorated by his trip to "Buck- 
inghamshire." Sir Charles' manner was genial and 
hearty, and possessed a fascination that commanded 
attention. His pronunciation was somewhat differ- 
ent from our own, just enough, however, tu give an 
additional charm. 

Count Guiseppe Dassi, of Italy, was then intro- 
duced, wh^ spoke a few words of congratulation and 
pleasure, though loud enough to be heard only a 
short distance from him. Monsieur Fouret, of France, 
not being able to speak English, though he under- 
stood it to some degree, spoke in French, and his 
rapid enunciation and apparent earnestness caused 
considerable amusement. Col. Marin, of Spain, 
stated that he could express himself much better in 
Spanish, and suddenly dropped from English to that 
language and rattled away in a style Uiat has no 
counterpart outside of his own musical language. 
The Colonel was handsome to a degree that does 
not often fall to common humanity, and it was 
not difficult to believe* in the fabled beauty of the 
Spanish duennas when looking upon his noble fea- 
tures. Paul Liptay, of Hungary, spoke quite fair Eng- 
lish, but once in a while a word would get the 
wrong sound. His language, however, was excel- 
lent. He said his greatest surprise was to find chil- 
dren making speeches in this country. Such a thing 
was never taught in his own country. He had been 
greatly surprised at the Centennial. From the impres- 
sions he had received abroad at other World's Fain 
he had a poor impression of the United States, but 
this was changed since he came here. His country 
was a sleepy country, and needed waking up. He 
finished by giving a sample of the Hungarian dialect, 
which was as well understood by the auditors as 
were the French and Spanish. Dr. John VV. Hoyt, 
of Wisconsin, who followed, said that although he 
always shrank from making a speech, still he found 
in this occasion an inspiration that refused him 
silence. The speaker paid some tribute to each of 
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the different countries represented, and at the proper 
moment grasped each representative by the hand. 
This was not without dramatic effect, and was hearti- 
ly enjoyed by the audience. The visitors were com- 
pelled to leave at this time to catch a train on the 
Belvidere road, and the gathering broke up shortly 
after with a song. 

The party reached the city at an early 
hour, all much pleased with the trip. The 
Hungarian, Mr. Liptay, was very enthusi- 
astic in expressions of pleasure at what he 
had seen, and at once sat down and wrote 
in the best English he could command the 
following letter to the editor of a Bucks 
county paper : 

E. F. Church, Esq., Dear Sir — We just arrived 
all well at Philadelphia, and being yet under the 
most favorable impressions of our so very cordial re- 
ception with which we met, and the soil of the beau- 
tiful Bucks county, I can't retain myself from giving 
words to my thankful feelings, having spent one of 
the most pleasant days which I shall ever remember 
in my life. 

Your most honorable superintendent of the state 
schools is quite right in stating that we foreigners, in 
our journeys and travels, generally visit the large 
cities and their institutions, and go home mostly with 
favorable impiessions, without having seen the real 
people in the country, those who live sometimes far 
away from great cities, in the pleasant little farm 
houses, having no other pretensions as to become a 
good citizen to the country, by their daily labor and 
their true and pure patriotism. 

It is impossible to express my surprise and aston- 
ishment, meeting in Beaumont Park the great assem- 
bly of real and beautiful ladies, the intelligent gen- 
tlemen and the lovely children. What a difference 
between your people and the farmers — or better 
called peasants — of the European continent ! How 
clean and lovely your people were dressed, how fine 
and distingubhed was their behavior ! What high 
degree of intellectual mind I have found there ! I 
was quite bewitched to be on the boulevards of Paris 
instead of in a farmer county of the Centennial State. 

The exhibitions of the scholars was so thoroughly 
Yankee and genius and lovely, that I shall try to 
introduce this kind of examination into my country, 
taking, instead of your big states, our much smaller 
districts, and I am sure to succeed to the admiration 
of my people at home. 

This is the way to make American people known 
to us strangers from far-off countries, who are pil- 
grimating over to the Centennial Republic, to bring 
home new ideas to our new generations in the old 
world. 

I have been deeply impressed upon with every- 
thing I have seen, and taking the liberty to write you 
iu my bad English these few lines. I do it because 
the joy and thankful feelings are overhaloing me, 
and my sentiments seek a way out from my neart, 
which will beat ever and ever for the progress and 
I benefit of the liberty-loving people, and for the benefit 
I of the whole humanity. 

I Thanks and kind regards to all the inhabitants of 

Bucks county and Solebury township for the kind 
reception they have granted us. 

God's bles&ing may rest upon their work and en- 
terprise. Your most obedient servant, 

Paul Liptay, 



POTTSVILLE SCHOOL PIC-NIC. 



THESE common school pic-nics are be- 
coming more frequent. Several town- 
ships in Bucks county have had them. 
Allegheny City recently gave her ten thou- 
sand children a grand, glad holiday in the 
city park. The Pottsville school children, 
teachers and directors spent Friday, June 
1 6th, in a beautiful grove near the town. 
And we hear of other school districts, both 
town and county, that are preparing to imi- 
tate the example. Why not ? We believe 
there is much gained and nothing lost by 
the practice. The common schools are a 
common interest. A common school pic- 
n ic brings together the young and old of 
whole community, without distinction of 
class, condition, party or sect. This in 
itself has a unifying, harmonizing, elevating 
influence. So beneficial are the effects of 
these gatherings, as we have observed them, 
that we feel like asking teachers and school 
boards all over the state to take measures to 
hold one annually in each district where the 
schools are open in the summer. We have 
even thought of proposing the setting apart 
of one day yearly, t© be called the *' Chil- 
dren's Day," on which all districts having 
schools in session shall hold pic-nics. But 
of this again. 

As we were present at the Pottsville pic- 
nic, we have a few words to say concerning 
it, adopting in part the article on the sub- 
ject which appeared in the Miners^ Journal. 

Early yesterday morning the excitement began. 
Not only were the children affected, but their parents, 
too, were aroused, for something unusual was to take 
place. The schools of the borough were to join to- 
gether in one grand pic-nic at the Agricultural Park, 
and have a gay and happy time, instead of poring and 
cramming over school books in a hot, sultry room. 
To romp and run, instead of being quiet and studi- 
ous. To sing, and laugh, and shout, and play, in- 
stead of being scolded for missing lessons, and get- 
ting sl6epy and tired. The idea was "just lovely " 
to the children, and no wonder they were excited. 
At an early hour they wended their ways to their 
^hool -rooms in the different parts of the town, and 
tnere left their baskets of provisions and refresh- 
ments. Then all went to the Centre street school- 
house, and by half-past nine o'clock were formed 
into one immense procession, headed by a large ban- 
ner containing the words : " Our Country's Hope — 
The Public Schools." The line being formed, the 
children marched down Centre street to Norwegian 
and out Norwegian to the Agricultural Park, each 
school forming a company with an appropriate ban- 
ner. The procession was witnessed by nearly the 
whole population of the town, and was a beautiful 
sight. Its length must have been nearly a mile, 
there being alx>ut two thousand children in line, 
with teachers and directors. 
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Arrived at the grove, the children were allowed to 
play at will, stopping only long enough to eat their 
dinner, until two o'clock. At that hour the chil- 
dren, the teachers, directors, and hundreds of citi- 
zens, assembled to hear the addresses. J. A. M. 
^assmore, president of the school board, called the 
meeting to order. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Samuel Barnes. State Superintendent Wickersham 
delivered a short address, suited to the occasion, and 
was followed by Messrs. Haywood and Meyers. 

After the speeches the grammar schools sang for 
a while, and then the children separated again to 
amuse themselves in play. It was quite late in the 
afternoon before they began to retire, and some of the 
larger ones stayed until nearly dark. All will re- 
member yesterday as one of t^he bright days in their 
lives, and not one is there among the two thousand 
who will not look forward to the general school pic- 
nic of next year with the brightest anticipations. 

While on the ground the State Superintendent, ac* 
x:ompanied by a few friends, found time to pay a short 
ivisit to th^ Schuylkill county Home for Friendless 
Children, which is located near by. There could be no 
.blotter location for such an institution, and it is only 
Just to say that the buildings were found to be well 
k^pty and the Home under admirable discipline and 
management. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS.* 



THEIR JIECESSITY IN MINING AND MANUFAC- 
TURING TOWNS. 



THE present school law of this Com- 
monwealth permits the directors to 
appropriate a portion of the school money 
in their iiands for the purpose of sustaining 
night schools. The wants of the day schools 
have geiuexally been so pressing, that only 
in a very few instances has there been any 
money expended by the directors in the es- 
tablishment and encouragement of night 
schools. This department would, therefore, 
suggest that the legislature appropriate a 
certain simi jof money (exclusive of the 
amount already appropriated for school pur- 
poses), to be termtd the Night School Fund, 
and make it obligatory upon the directors 
in certain localities, to be designated by 
law, to apply said fund in payment of teach- 
ers* wages, and the purchase of any needful 
articles necessary to maintain night schools 
in mming« manufacturing and populous 
towns, for at least five months in the year, 
where youth of both sexes, between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen years, may receive 
instruction in the common school branches. 
It is due the youth of the commonwealth, 
who labor through the day, that additional 
provision be made by the legislature for 
their instruction and education. 



' '^From the recently published report of the State 
Bureau of Statistics. 



Without desiring to enter upon the discus- 
sion of this subject, it might be well to men- 
tion the fact, that in localities where night 
schools have been in operation, either in 
mining or manufacturing towns, they have 
universally been attended with good results, 
and the scholars have made more satisfactory 
progress, according to the number of hours 
taught, than those of the same age in the 
day schools. 

Boys and girls who have a reasonable 
amount of labor to perform through the day, 
are in a better condition to study than those 
who go to school daily, having no manual 
or physical exercise. The muscles, nerves 
and brain power of those who work are in a 
healthy state, while in too many instances 
the day scholars are lacking the vital energy 
essential to the successful accomplishment 
of their task. It is the experience of almost 
every teacher, who has taught in the day and 
night school, that the scholars in the night 
make the greatest progress, from the fact 
that they are physically and mentally belter 
prepared for the duty assigned them. It 
may be urged by some if these deductions 
are correct, it were better to abandon the day 
school ; no, that is not the logical sequence. 

The deductions and inferences are, that 
manual labor better prepares the student for 
mental culture; that could we establish 
schools throughout the commonwealth, where 
the student was required to perform certain 
manual tasks in addition to their regular 
course of study, then would greater progress 
be obtained, and our graduates be both 
healthy and wise. 

We resort to the g)rmnasium now to sup- 
ply the deficiency in physical action in 
school life, and in one sense lose the muscu- 
lar force expended. By instituting manual 
labor we husband this force and utilize it. 

There are some well-founded objections 
to the gymnasium, the exercises in many in- 
stances being too violent and excessive. 
This extreme view in relation to the gym- 
nasium might be placed as an offset to the 
objection raised against manual labor in our 
schools, viz.: that it fatigues the students 
and incapacitates them for study. There arc 
sufficient reasons, however, for retaining the 
gymnasium in our public schools. There is 
a safe medium ground, and the reasons for 
the encouragement and establishment of 
night schools are manifold. 

Without attempting to discuss the details 
of the proposed bill, or naming the amount 
;of money to be appropriated for that pur- 
pose, this department most earnestly and 
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respectfully recommends to the considera- 
tion of the legislature this subject of night 
schools, and suggest that it take suitable ac- 
tion in the premises, by framing a law that 
will make the necessary appropriation, plac- 
ing the general supervision and direction of 
this matter in the hands of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, and making it a 
part of our great common-school system. 



COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 



"H 



OW shall we secure better attend- 
_ _ ance ?' * will long continue one of 
the vexed questions of school legistation no 
less than of school administration. Vast 
sums of money are annually expended that 
education may be free to all. School houses 
dot the country far and near — on the moun- 
tain, in the forest, on the hillside, in the 
valley — everywhere they give that pressing 
invitation ol the olden time: "Come, for 
all things are now ready. ' ' But multitudes 
there are who pay no greater regard to the 
friendly call than did the thoughtless ones 
bidden in the parable. When we look at 
the figures of the last census we find a show- 
ing ot which an American — ^who might hap- 
pen to be, say, in Prusssia — would find little 
reason to boast. Of 38,558,371 people in 
the land, 28,238,945 are over ten years of 
age, and onehtth ot this number, or 5,658,- 
144, can neither read nor write 1 Of these 
illiterates 4,882,280 are native-born, and 
777,864 are foreigners; 2,879,543 are 
whites, and 2,778,601 Chinamen, Indians 
and negroes. The leaven of intelligence is 
spreading in all directions, but less rapidly 
than is possible and much less rapidly than 
is desirable. Education is looming up as a 
question of national importance. It will 
soon constitute a leading plank in the 
political platforms of our national conven- 
tions. Politicians cannot longer ignore it. 
In the meantime it is a question of local 
concern for Pennsylvania as to the policy 
which will reduce her own hosts of illiter- 
ates. The advocates of compulsory educa- 
tion make a strong case for their side of the 
question. Anna Dickinson recently treats 
the subject in forcible style as follows : 

"We have established an admirable school system ; 
we have built school houses ; we appoint teachers ; 
we pay our taxes ; we elect officers of the law to see 
that these matters and these people are looked after. 
I^oihing more remains. If any prefer to be ignorant, 
helpless, vicious, criminal, let them pay the penalty.'' 

Meanwhile, we too suffer — as we ought. 

** We have done all we could, and more than any 



one has the right to demand of us. You certainly 
cannot expect us to go into the highways and by- 
ways, and call aloud, and even compel these chil- 
dren to come in." Even so. 

The man who reads this, and who so speaks, lives 
on some broad avenue, or some cleanly and whole- 
some street. Day by day he comes out of the front 
doorway of his hcyise, and meets people who live in 
homes, and among surroundings, like unto his own. 

He Icnows that the rear windows and doorways of 
his house look out on narrow winding alleys, or over 
crowded courts, or filthy streets. He knows it. He 
does not realize it. 

He knows that human beings are packed into vile 
dens, or rotting tenements, swarming from stifling 
garret to mouldy cellar. He knows that out of t!iis 
over-crowding, under-feeding, filth and wretched- 
ness, disease is bom, and stalks day by day gather- 
ing its multitudes from left and right. He knows it. 
He does not realize it. 

He knows that consumption is stalking through 
the alley; aches and pains, shivering cuills and 
burning fevers, are sulking through the alley. He 
knows it. He does not realize it. 

By-and-by he hears that, following this ghastlv 
procession, the loaihsomt giant of small-pox is 
stalking through the alley. Then what does he ? 

Does he say: " There are the city ordinances. 
There is the Board of Health. There are the laws 
and the officers foi: such emergencies. I elected 
them; if I didn't, somebody else did. My taxes 
help support them. If they choose to neglect their 
duty, what's that to me ? It is no concern of mine." 
Is thcU what the man says ? 

Or, does he say : **It would be a pity for the law to 
interfere with those children ? I hear it is children 
who are dying of that horrible disease. Poor little 
wretches! What possible future is before them? 
They will be infinitely better off out of this world. 
It is thwarting Providence to compel them to live. 
It is a good fate that has befallen them. Let them 
die unmolested." Is that what he says ? 

Or, more mercifully disposed, does he say : "There 
is no doubt those hesJth officers do not half attend to 
their duty. I will tell my family physician to step 
into the alley, and see what he can do to alleviate its 
misery." And his family physician coming back, an- 
nouncing that the ignorant wretches who there abide 
are afraid of him and his medicines and his inter- 
ference, and will have none of him and his work, 
does the man answer: *' Very well ; a man's house is 
his castle. I cannot force entrance even to save his 
life. If he will die, my hands are clean, and my 
skirts clear." Is tfiat what he says and does ? 

The man knows that sweeping up from the in- 
fected alley, borne on the w#igs of the wind, im- 
palpable, intangible, disease loathsome, death aw- 
ful, are being carried towards the rear windows and 
rear doorways of his own home. And if health 
laws are insufficient, if health officers are careless, 
are slow, are inefficient, he rushes himself to the 
alley. Do the people bar window, and lock door, 
door and window must give way. Do they cry, 
"This is minel you shall not interfere, you shall 
not enter!" they are swept aside while the little 
perishing wretches are carried away to the hospital 
in which they can be nursed and nourished into life 
and health once more, while the pestiferous place is 
fumigated and cleaned. He does it; and he has the 
right to do it, by that first law of nature — self-pre- 
servation. 
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There is no disease more subtly penetrating, none 
more destructive, more surely death -freighted to such 
a government as ours, than that of ignorance. And 
if those who are infected, Iiaving the means pro- 
vided to wash and be made whole, refuse so to do, 
then, in self-defence, we ought to see that the means 
they reject are used, and used efficiently to a healing 
and wholesome end. 

We need a moi-al nuisance. Board of Health, 
backed by the active support of every decent and 
vigorous element in the community. And this 
should be done in behalf of the tax payer, in behalf 
of the child, in behalf of the general weal. The 
state has the right to do whatever it believes essen- 
tial to the preservation of its security, prosperity and 
life. Upon this belief is the system of free schools 
founded. Upon this belief is levied the general tax 
for its support, demanded by State law, collected by 
State authority. . 

The State comes into a man's house, and says to 
him — I take your money for the public good ; and, 
since it is for the public good, you cannot refuse, 
and no man may hinder. I take k from you, a 
property-holder because a republican government 
cannot live unless there b^ intelligence among the 
people. Unless the masses are educated, there can 
be no security to life anft property. In many a case 
such a tax-payer as you may receive no direct benefit 
from the money claimed, since the heaviest tax- 
payers are not those who usually send their children 
to the public schools; yet advantage comes in the 
maintenance of good laws, and the increased securi- 
ty to life and property which education brings. 

Such as he may properly exact, and ought to ex- 
act, that the money he is compelled to surrender for 
the education of the people shall accomplish that 
result 

There can be no debatable ground here. If the 
State asks, and, when it is not given, arbitrarily 
takes, from its citizens money enough to support its 
schools thirty or forty weeks in the year, its citizens 
should stipulate that the State shall compel the at- 
tendance of children thirty or forty weeks in the 
year. 

If the one law is just, the other must be equally 
just. If public opinion assents to the unqualified 
right of the State to force a man to sustain schools 
for the benefit of his neighbor's children, that he 
may be indirectly benefited in turn, the man has an 
equally unqualified right to claim of the State that it 
educate his neighbor's children, or be branded as a 
spender or waster of money exacted under false 
pretences. 

Take, for illustration, two of the States that have 
the best school laws in the country — Massachusetts in 
the East, Illinois in the West. In Massachusetts, 
one-fiflh of the whole expenses of public schools are 
lost through absenteeism ; and in some towns the 
percentage of attendance is as low as sixty. In Illi- 
nois, with truant laws in force, the average percen- 
tage of absenteeism for the last ten years has been 
about 19. One out of every five or six has not been so 
much as enrolled in school. Of those who are regis- 
tered, not more than forty-five per cent, are in regu- 
lar daily attendance during the time provided for 
them by the State — six and a half months. 

The public-school fund — raised by the State from 
the people of the State, with the direct pledge that 
it should be used only for school purposes, and with 
the direct assertion that the amount raised was the 
amount needed — has been used only for school pur- 



poses, but has been used in sach manner that more 
than one-half of it has been actually thrown away. 

The citizen may well say : <*I am taxed to support 
schools for all the children in the State, through six 
months and a half in the year. One-fifth of these 
children do not attend at all ; and one-half of the 
remaining four-fifths are in attendance less than one- 
half the time More than one-half of my tax, then, 
is extortion." 

Here is a suggestive summary from the last census: 
The school population of the United States is thir- 
teen millions, eight hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand. Of this number but eight millions and ninety 
thousand are enrolled in any school. Of these but 
four millions five hundred and ninety-one thousand 
are in average daily attendance. 

In a word, in behalf of the tax payer, study in 
school should be compulsory for the child, for the 
same term through which the maintenance of the 
school is compulsory for the tax-payer. An equita- 
ble law for tax payer and child alike. 

The school code of Brunswick, Luneberg, so long 
ago as 1738, enacted that '^parents must not imagine, 
that, because the children are theirs, they can do 
with them what they please, but must remember 
that their children are also members of the common- 
wealth ; that it is the duty of the government to 
have them educated, in order that the country may 
not be peopled by illiterate, brutal, and ill-mannered 
inhabitants." 

The child is the ward of the State. If, socially, 
no one may come between a parent's right and a 
child's duty ; politically, no one, whatever bis rela- 
tion, may come between the State and its subject. A 
man has no right to pursue a course that will certain- 
ly burthen society with criminals and paupers. If 
such tendency is manifest, society has the right to 
coerce him in self-defence. If the State protects the 
father's field from the spoiler, it should equally pro- 
tect the child's field of the mind. 

The State asserts its power and duty to restrain 
the parent who would dwarf the body or maim the 
limt^ of his child. To dwarf the brain, and maim 
the intellect, ought to be regarded as worse than 
disabling the body; more harmful to the child, and 
freighted with worse calamities to the nation. 

The system of compulsion protect the rights of 
the child, while it enforces the duties of ihe parent. 
To enforce duties is not an invasion of rights. For 
the State to provide education fur every child, but 
fail to provide that every child shall qualify himself 
by such education for citizenship, is to maintain that 
the right of the parent to perpetuate ignorance — and, 
in consequence, thriftlessness, intemperance and 
crime — is above the right of the child to be educated, 
and the right of the State to self-preservation. 
Chancellor Kent once said : ** The parent who sends 
his son into the world uneducated defrauds the com- 
munity of a useful citizen, and bequeathes a nuis- 
ance." The Sute should abate and abolish nuis- 
ances. It enforces the right to send back from its 
shores paupers and criminals already raised. It 
should enforce the right to prevent their being raised 
in its midst. Crimin5s and paupers are not created; 
they grow. 

It holds that the majority shall rule. The majori- 
ty has decided, from the fouhdations of this govern- 
ment, that the entire body of its people shall be edu- 
cated; yet it supinely consents to the constant 
inipeding and violation of this law, and tamely sub- 
mits to^ the incessant overthrow of the will of the 
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intelligent majority, by the reckless or selfish min- 
ority. 

It grants to all its male citizens, not disqualified 
by crime, the authority of the ballot. Suffrage is 
power over others; and, to power over others, no 
right can possibly exist. Whoever wishes to exercise 
it is bound to acquire the necessary qualifications, as 
far as their acquisition is practicable to him ; and 
the conditions should be such as all can iulfill. An 
educational condition, and that of no mean order, is 
one that the poorest can, and that the poorest should 
be compelled to, fulfill. 



WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY. 



Having been in happy operation for 
twenty-nine years as a university exclusively 
for men, in the year 1870 it opened its doors 
in all departments for the admission of 
women. According to the most recent re- 
turns, one hundred and seventeen are now 
availing themselves of the right to university 
instruction thus recognised. In the distri- 
bution which they have made of themselves 
among the several departments, thex^ is no 
little significance — four of them having 
chosen the law, forty-seven medicine, and 
sixty-six literature and science. Before 1 870 
there were several colleges in America which 
had adopted the system of co-education ; 
but all of these had adopted that system from 
the beginning. Michigan is the first univer- 
sity which having begun its life, and attained 
eminent success upon the old exclusive sys- 
tem, then deliberately incorporated upon 
itself the new and more comprehensive plan. 
The resolution to do so was by no means a 
hasty one, or taken with much cheerfulness. 
It had been under consideration for twenty 
years, and when adopted at last, it was 
adopted with no little anxiety. Our experi- 
ence has, I think, convinced everybody here 
that this anxiety was not well founded. 
Neither good order nor the scholarship of 
the university has suffered any harm from 
the presence of ladies in its class-rooms ; 
while the physical disasters to the women 
themselves, which an 'eminent authority 
has of late clearly demonstrated to be "the 
penal consequences of feminine toil at the 
dry and arduous tasks of universal study, 
have thus far strangely failed to make their 
appearance in this neighborhood. Indeed, 
the ladies here seem to thrive ludicrously 
well under the rugged regimen to .which 
they have been put ; and their omission to 
verify the predictions of an a priori alarm is 
something bordering upon the cruel. A 
benevolent mind observing these things can 
hardly do less than utter a word of kindly 



caution to all persons who still desire to take 
unalloyed comfort in the doctrine that 
women are not fit for universities, or that 
universities are not fit for women.; such 
persons should abjure the neighborhood of 
institutions like the University of Michigan, 
and faithfully limit themselves to specula- 
tive data.— J/. C Tyler. 



PHILADELPHIA STATISTICS. 



The whole number of pupils attending the 
schools at the close of the year 1875 ^^ ^ 
follows : 

The Central High School, 601 

The Girls' Normal School, 655 

63 Grammar Schools iSiQ^y 

29 Consolidated Schools, 7f03f 

127 Secondary Schools, 24.308 

224 Primary Schools 48,990 

Making a total of 445 schools, having a mem- 
bership of 95*552 

The following is a classified statement of 
the sexes in the schools at the close of 1875 : 



SCHOOLS. 



High . . . 
Grammar . . 
Consolidated 
Secondary . 
Primary . . 



Total . . . 



601 

6766 

3.759 

I ,747 

24,857 



47.730 



655 
7,201 

3,272 
12,561 
24,133 



47,822 



1,256 
13,967 

7,031 
24.308 
48.990 



95,552 



Attending January i, 1875, 92,562 

Admitted during " 60,469 

Leaving " " • 57,54' 

Remaining December 3 1," 95,552 

Average attendance, 82,975 

The amount appropriated by City 

Councils for the use of the Board 

during 1875, ^^ 11,646,929 29 

Brought from the books of 1874 . . . 22,756 90 



11,669,686 19 
Expended during the year, 1,634,653 26 

Unexpended and merging into the City 
Treasury | 35.032 93 



The colored schools in th? state of Dela- 
ware are said to be in a demoralized condi- 
tion. According to a law passed by the 
last Legislature the taxes paid by the colored 
people were to be disbursed by the Delaware 
Association for the benefit of the colored 
children. None of this tax has been paid 
over as yet, and as a consequence only thir- 
teen or fourteen colored schools are now in 
operation in the state. Poor Delaware 1 
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Mendelssohn, Bartholdy Felix, was the son of a 
rich merchant and banker of Hamburg, and was bom 
in that city A. D. 1809. The early development of 
the musical faculty in him forces him into compari- 
son with the precocious Mozart, but his more fortunate 
position stived him from the premature drudgery of 
public display. His earliest musical instructor was the 
natural guardian of his infancy, his mother. At eight 
years of age he was esteemed a prodigy, and not with- 
out reason. He could then play at sight the most intri- 
cate scores of Bach, and, without premeditation, trans- 
pose most difficult exercises into all sorts of keys. He 
also evinced a wonderful faculty in extemporizing 
upon a given theme. At this period he was put un- 



der the care of the severe but methodical Zelter, a 
man not disposed to give way to fervid impressions, 
yet warmly devoted to his «« glorious boy." Zel- 
ter, writing to Goethe, in 1 821, tells him, "I desire 
to show your face to my favorite pupil before I die." 
Upon the circle, which surrounded Goethe as its cen- 
tre, the young musician made a profound impression, 
winning, at the same time, the afiFection of all. Be- 
fore his father would allow him to devote himself to 
music as his profession, he took him to Paris to consult 
the then aged Cherubini. The ordeal proposed by 
that consummate musician to test the proficiency of the 
aspirant was the composition of a Kyrie for chorus 
and full orchestra, which was accomplished to the 



FAREWELL TO THE WOODS. 



Moderat* Time, 



GsRMAN Air. 




li Ver - dant grove, farewell to thee. Clad in ver - 

2. What delight to lin-gerhere, 'Mid the sha - 

3. But the night for- bids my stay, I must leave 



nal beauty; Thine my parting 
dy bowers; From the sil - ver 
in sor-row; To your rest, ye 




song shall be, Tis a sa - cred da - ty ; Let thy warbler's tuneful throng 
foun- tain clear, CuU-ing fra - grant'flow - ers ; Would I might with garlands crowned, 
birds, a -way, And dream of the mor-row. Fare ye well, ye dia -dy bow'rs, . 




Bear the echoes of my song, Far o'er hill and val - ley, Far o'er hill and valley. 

Breathing odors sweet around, Tar - ry with thee long - er, Tar - ry with thee longer. 

With your blooming, fragrant flow'rs, Till an-oth - er meet - ing, Till an-oth-er meeting. 
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perfect satisfaction of the renowned judge. Through- 
out the period of his celebrity, he was not only dis- 
tinguished for his composition, but still more as a 
performer. Language was exhausted in the attempt to 
describe his excellence as a pianist, and the churches 
were invaded by crowds, who always thronged the 
aisles when he was expected to play on the organ. In 
a word, the only thing he could not do on the organ 
was to "play the people out." The more effectively 
he played, the more fixed the congregation remained, 
and an instance is on record how once at St. Paul's 
cathedral, the vergers managed to check the energy 
of the performer by stopping the bellows of the in- 
strument. In 1846, he completed, and himself con- 
ducted, at Birmingham, the oratorio of Elijah, the 
reception of which left his warmest admirers nothing 



to desire, but it was in the decrees of that unsearchable 
Providence which often shows us the highly gifted 

" ^To mock our fond pursuits. 

And teiach our humbled hopes that life is vain," 

that this star, the cynosure of all observers, should 
sink to the horizon before it had reached its culmina- 
ting point. .The honors which accumulated upon 
him were oppressive to the constant sense of fatigue 
that possessed him. To a young friend who begged 
him to play after the triumphant conclusion of the 
Birmingham festival, he replied mournfully that he 
could not. The abiding shadow of the unseen world 
was settling upon him. In 1837, he had accepted 
the post of director of the concerts at Leipsic. In 
this city he continued to reside till his deaUi, which 
happened in 1847, at the age of thirty-eight years. 
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THE NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



CENTENNIAL MEETING AT BALTIMORE. 



THE National Teachers' Association held 
its sixteenth annual meeting at Balti- 
more, July loth, nth and 12th. The at- 
tendance was not large, but many of the rep- 
resentative teachers from all. parts of the 
country were present. For some reason the 
turn-out from Pennsylvania was very small. 
Probably the heat kept large numbers at 
home as it certainly destroyed, to a great ex- 
tent, the interest in the meeting. Never be- 
fore in our whole life have we seen a public 
assembly so completely wilted up by hot 
weather. The zeal of the most zealous, even 
in the best of causes, flags with the ther- 
mometer at 100^ Fahrenheit. 

The Association met at 10 a. m. on Mon- 
day, in the Academy of Music, and was wel- 
comed to Maryland by the Governor of the 
state, John Lee Carroll, and to Baltimore by 
the Mayor, F. C. Latrobe. The following 
is Governor Carroll's address : 

We have been favored in this country daring the 
past few months with a great number and great vari- 
ety of conventions. Of these our city of Baltimore 
has had her full share, and although some of our 
meetings have not been as exciting as others, yet 
doubtless they have all been replete with interest 
and have accomplished fully the purposes for which' 
they have been convened. 

We are called upon to day to welcome to our 
midst those who have gathered here from every 
<{narter of our country, as the voluntary contributors 
to the greatest source of strength that we possess as a 
nation. Without offices to bestow upon expectant 
candidates ; without the intense excitement that stirs 
to its depths the gatherings of political bodies, we 



have the calm and quiet advocates of education as- 
sembled to prove their allegiance to the cause, and 
patiently to propose the changes in governments 
which experience has shown are required. Here, 
indeed, is a spectacle that may well call forth the 
admiration of an intelligent people, and honored is 
the state or city that is made the theatre of their use- 
ful deliberations. 

We have a national, a patriotic feeling of pride in 
our great system of free education and language. 
The sentiment has become deeply impressed on the 
public mind that one of the first duties of the gov- 
ernment is to provide for the instruction of its youth. 
Hence, in the strong remarks of one of our leading 
statesmen : ** For the purposes of instruction, in which 
every man is subject to taxation in proportion to his 
property — and we look not to the question whether 
he have or have not children to be benefited by the 
education for which he pays — we regard it as a wise 
and liberal system of police by which life and prop- 
erty, and the peace and safety are secured. We 
hope for a security above and beyond the law, in the 
prevalence of an enlightened moral sentiment ; and 
knowing that our government rests directly on the 
public will, in order that we may preserve it, we en- 
deavor to direct that will into safe and proper chan- 
nels.*' These are noble words and purposes well 
calculated to encourage all who are interested in the 
cause, but at the same time no man can deny that 
our free-school system has become an engine of 
mighty power that may be used for evil as well as 
good. How important, then, become these annual 
conferences of gentlemen who are all interested in 
the great cause of education. How important that» 
acting under the instruction of those who interest 
themselves for the public good, we should, in the 
eloquence of Webster, "sometimes stop and take an 
observation to see how far the elements may have 
driven us from our true and proper course." 

This I take to be the right purpose of the assem- 
blage here to-day, and feeling that the appreciation 
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of the people of Maryland of the great blessing of 
free education can be second to none in our broad 
land, I have the honor, gentlemen, in their name to 
welcome yon to your lal^rs, with the assurance and 
belief that they can only be directed for the benefit 
and prosperity of all. 

The President of the Association, Prof. 
Wm. F. Phelps, of Minnesota, responded to 
the remarks of the Governor and the Mayor, 
and then proceeded to deliver his annual ad- 
dress. The following are the conclusions at 
which he arrived : 

1 . That the general government should, without 
interfering with state and local schools, yet by all 
legitimate means encourage them, and if necessary 
establish others. The proceeds of all public lands 
should be dedicated to this purpose. 

2. If the race is to be raised from ignorance it 
must be through true teaching. Normal schools and 
teachers' institutes must go with the common schools. 

3. In all our higher institutions, our colleges and 
universities, professorships or departments ol educa- 
tion should be established, in which its history, prin- 
ciples, ends and means should be thoroughly studied 
by those who are to hold places of influence in society. 

4. The kindergarten should be incorporated into 
our general system of education, and become the 
connecting link between the family and the common 
school. 

5. Our national bureau of education must not only 
be sustained with an unstinted liberality, but its 
working force must be enlarged and its powers and 
functions increased to correspond with its growing 
importance and with the demands made upon it botu 
at nome and abroad. 

6. American statesmen must rise to a proper con- 
ception of the grandeur of their opportunities and 
the magnitude of their duties in respect to the edu- 
cation ot the people. 

The following is a synopsis of the most 
notable papers read and addresses delivered 
.in the general Association : 

The paper of Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield . 
Mass., was upon " The Demands of the New Century 
upon the American Common School." The Ameri- 
can school system west of the AUeghenies, he con- 
.tended, is the logical outgrowth ot the colonial schools 
ol New England. After an account of the progress 
of the system in New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey he alluded to the •* day of providential deliv- 
erance," which, when it came, carried this progress 
into the South. ** It has emerged from a century of 
trial everywhere successful." During the coming 
century, he said, our people will insist that every 
•child shall have the best education that can in any 
way be procured; nothing is too good for the boy 
whose vote shall go to elect the President of forty 
.millions ol people, or the girl who may be the mother 
«[ that President. In treating the religious Question 
Jie contended tnat the people would insist that the 
j'eligious and moml instruction should be such as 
would properly fit the subject for American citizen- 
ship. The Bible must be used ia public schools as 
ji help to moral discipline. He urged at length a 
more thorough system of district schools everywhere, 
and a careful supervision of school teachers and 
iichool work. The coming century 'will complete 



the beneficent sui>ervision of schools which was in 
contemplation by Washinfrton. " That system which 
filches the children's bread to throw it to dogs is in- 
tolerable." 

THE COUNTRY SCHOOL PROBLEM. 

Prof. Edward Olney, of the University of Michi- 
gan, said that the family, society, the church, the press, 
the court, the legislature, the rostrum, all have their 
share of the responsibility of developing good citizen- 
ship ; the schools come in as one of the factors, and 
not the largest one in producing this result. He 
thought reform should be inaugurated all along the 
line. Said he: Let the press and rostrum, which 
so loudly disclaim against the inefficiency of the 
schools to purify society, reform themselves, and 
then the schools will become fountains of health. 
There is a uniform rising or falling of all depart- 
ments. Let the elective franchise be granted to our 
young men upon the attainment of their majority 
only, when they pass a satisfactory examination be- 
fore a board ; requiring a proper knowledge of read- 
ing, writing,geography,arithmetic, a familiarity with 
American history and the constitution of our govern- 
ment, as well as a good moral character, as essen- 
tial requisites. 

The untutored and illiterate voter already has con- 
trol of great cities in New England and of whole 
states in the South, and threatens to overrun the en- 
tire Pacific coast. The si>eaker urged that some 
provision be made to make this training accessible 
to the common school teachers, and those in the em- 
ploy of the state be compelled to avail themselves of 
it. He claimed that the wages paid common school 
teachers debar numbers from embracing this pro- 
fession as a life-work, and one of the means of cor- 
recting the evil is to increase the wages in propor- 
tion to the character of the work. Another method 
would be to retire, on part pay, faithful teachers who 
have been a reasonable time in the service. He ad- 
vocated a thorough organization of the public schools 
from the lowest to the highest, with a competent 
corps of professional teachers trained in the govern- 
ment normal schools. 

EDUCATION IN BRAZIL. 
Dr. Motta, Brazilian Commissioner of Education 
at the Centennial, said one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the present century is the interest all nations 
feel in the cause of education. Brazil has tried to 
advance in a career of usefulness and education. 
The primary schools are under the control of the 
state. The system of education is under the control 
of the general government. The Brazilian govern- 
ment looks upon teachers as the most uselul men in 
the country. The future generations depend almost 
exclusively upon the teachers. On that account they 
are kindly treated by the government, and they are 
well looked after when they are unfit for service. 
Their salaries are also periodically increased. Our 
primary education is compulsory, and it is free ; but 
in the country the law is less rigidly enforced. The 
proportion of illiterate persons is every day decreas- 
ing. Our higher schools are those of medicine, en- 
gineering and mathematics. Medicine is studied for 
six years, and no one can graduate in medicine in 
Brazil without having studied it six years, theoreti- 
cally and practically. No one can be admitted to the 
bar without five years' study in the scientific course, 
and study with an eminent lawyer for several years. 
The Catholic religion being the religion of the state 
it is taught in the schools. We have also industrial, 
commercial and military schools. 
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SCHOOLS IN SWEDEN. 

Dr. Mejerberg, of Sweden, followed with an ad- 
dress on the subject of " The Status of Teachers." 
Beginning with a description of the kingdom of 
Sweden, he said the system of compulsory edu- 
cation became a law after the reign of Gastavus 
Adolphus, when a law was passed permitting a school 
in every parish. They did not then think geography 
necessary, except to ascertain the way to America. 
About twelve years ago the government regulated 
the erection of school buildings, and thus corrected 
the evil resulting from inferior buildings. At first 
there was much antagonism to superintendents of 
schools, but now the people find them their best 
friends. A good teacher will not take a place unless 
he is reasonably sure of keeping it. Religious in- 
struction in the schools is compulsory. Gymnastics 
are included in the studies. He closed by inviting 
American teachers to be present at the convention of 
Scandinavian teachers next summer at Copenhagen. 

WHAT IS BEING DONE IN JAPAN. 

Hon. David Murray, of the educational department 
of Japan, was then introduced and made an address 
uptm education in Japan. The world had been sur- 
prised at the rapid improvement made by Japan, 
which, he said, could only be accounted for by the 
fact that long before the opening of the ports of Japan 
there had been a system of education there. China 
was the mother country of Japan. Their arts, printed 
language and laws were derived from that country. 
Their written language was introduced in the year 
700 or 800, and at the same time the Buddhist reli- 
gion, which also came from China, was introduced, 
the priesthood of this religion filling the same place 
in Japan as the priests of the Middle Ages did in the 
education of Europe. The Japanese nation early 
began to feel an interest in education, and a national 
university was established at an early date with a 
view to education. This lasted until the fall of the 
Tycoon's government. From 1600 until 1868 edu- 
cation formed one of the principal objects of this 
government. 

The national schools were for the training of only 
the retainers of the royal families and ** landed gen- 
try " of the country, but to-day almost the entire pop- 
ulation of Japan can read and write. The Japanese 
^gu^e has a vast number of letters and at least 
three ttiousand characters are taught the scholars in 
the schools. The scholar labors for years to learn to 
make these different characters, and it is only because 
he begins early that he is enabled to become familiar 
with them. It is necessary to begin the study of 
them young ; grown-up people can never learn them 
all. It looks like an almost impossible task to learn 
to make ten or twenty thousand characters, but this 
is the number with which many Japanese of educa- 
tion are familiar. Along with learning to write, the 
pupils are also taught to read, which consists mainly 
in gding over the letters and explaining them. The 
reason of this is because the colloquial language dif- 
fers very widely from the written language. The 
pupils are also taught composition from their earliest 
education, and particular attention is paid to letter 
writing. The books from which the pupils read are 
those on history, geography and morality. The pu- 
pils, after ten years elementary study, are advanced 
to a classical department, where the great Chinese 
ckssics and their philosophy is also a subject of 
study, as well as the history of Japan and China. 
The opening exercises in the old schools consisted 
of a lecture to all the scholars b/ a Chinese profes- 



sor, upon some subject such as one of the maxims of 
Confucius, which was used as a sort of text from 
which a sermon was preached. After this, the 
classes were divided up into sections, each of which 
had one teacher, and the subject of the lecture was 
considered in detail. At twelve o'clock they were 
all dismissed into the writing-room, where more dif- 
ficult studies were considered. At three o'clock the 
pupils were instructed in physical exercises. 

The speaker said it was not a perfect education, 
but it was sufficient at that time. When the Japan- 
ese came into contact with foreigners a new world 
was opened to them and new wants were created. 
They found that if they were to compete with for- 
eign nations they must learn their languages and 
study their arts. Only two years after the treaty with 
Commodore Perry a school of languages was estab- 
lished, and since 1859, when the old government of 
the Tycoon was changed and new departments were 
established, one was the department of education. 
The new department created at the time of the 
change in the government made education open to 
all classes and established schools all over the coun- 
try, 8,000 having been added since 1859. There is 
a normal school in the city of Yeddo, established 
like the normal schools in this country, from which 
the graduates are sent as teachers to different parts of 
the country. Education is carried on in the language 
of the country. 

Dr. Murray then presented Fujimare Tanaka, vice 
minister of the department of education, in Japan, 
who read an address in the Japanese language, 
which was afterward translated by his interpreter, S. 
Y. Tegirna. Fujimare said he and his companion 
were present in the interest of the system of educa- 
tion of Japan. He spoke of the progress that had 
been made in his country during the past few de- 
cades, and said that prior to 1863 there were no 
newspapers in Japan. In that year one was estab- 
lished by an American, and at present there are more 
than one hundred published. 

In the several departments a number of 
valuable papers were read, but we are un- 
able to give abstracts of them. The discus- 
sions, both in the general Association and in 
the departments were unusually tame, owing 
doubtless to the warm weather. Prof. M. A. 
Newell, of Maryland, was elected President 
of the Association, but no place was fixed 
upon for the next meeting. 

TRIP DOWN THE BAY. 

By omitting some topics on the programme 
for consideration, and passing hurriedly over 
others, time was obtained on Wednesday 
afternoon for a trip down the bay to Fair 
Haven. The excursion had been hastily ar- 
ranged by a committee of the Teachers' As- 
sociation of Baltimore. A delightful trip of 
nearly four hours brought the excursionists 
to Fair Haven, where a bountiful supper 
awaited them. The visitors then strolled out 
on the beautiful lawn to enjoy the refreshing 
breeze. At 8 p. m. the steamer left on her 
return trip. The Educational Convention 
was called to order in the cabin by President 
Phelps. After making two life memberships 
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and receiving subscriptions to the annual re- 
port several resolutions were adopted, com- 
mending the National Bureau of Education, 
approving Senator Morrill's educational bill, 
thanking the governor of Maryland and the 
mayor of Baltimore city for courtesies, and 
expressing the thanks of the Association to 
the committee which devised the excursion. 



INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 



THE proposition was made some time 
ago to hold this year, at Baltimore, in 
connection with the National Teachers* As- 
sociation an International Congress or Con- 
ference. Owing to circumstances which 
need not now be stated, this plan was aban- 
doned, and instead it was resolved to call a 
less formal body than a Congress, an Inter- 
national Conference to meet on the Centen- 
nial grounds at Philadelphia. The first 
meeting was held in the Judges* Hall, on 
Monday, July 17, at 3 p. m. Subsequent 
meetings were held in the Pennsylvania Ed- 
ucational Building and in the Judges* Hall. 
Some twelve or fifteen different nationalities 
were represented. A correspondent of the 
New York 7/Wj gives the following account 
of what was done at the first session. 

Hon. John Eaton » United States Commissioner of 
Education, called the Conference to order at 3 o'clock 
and introduced Dr. Laws, President of the Universi- 
ty of Missouri, who opened the session with a short 
prayer. Mr. Eaton then read a list of persons in- 
vited to act as officers of the Conference, as follows : 
Presiden/.; ^ir Redmond Barry; Vice Presidents, 
Hon. William F. Phelps, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 
Dr. Da Molta, Brazil; Dr. J. G. Hodgins, Ontario; 
Hon. F. Tanaka, Japan; Sir William Thompson, 
England; Prof. Reuleaux, Germany; Senor G. 
Vidila Doma, Argentine Republic; Dr. Migerka, 
Austria; Hon. C. H. Hitchcock, Hawaii; Prof. E. 
Levasseur, France ; Prof. Geiger, Switzerland ; and 
Dr. Mejerberg, Sweden. In the absence of Sir 
Redmond Barry, Mr. Eaton nominated Hon. W. F. 
Phelps to the chair. That gentleman accepted the 
position, and in a short speech stated that this was 
the first International Educational Conference ever 
assembled in this country. 

The first topic for discussion was "Courses of 
Study,'* and upon this subject the first speaker was 
Dr. W. T. Harris, superintendent of the city schools 
of St. Ix)uis, Mo. His remarks were confined en- 
tirely to a report of the Committee on " Course of 
Study, from the Primary School to the University," 
presented to the National Educational Association, 
and embracing a variety of topics. Dr. Da Motta, of 
Brazil, was the next speaker. Instead of discussing 
the topic under consideration, he gave a detailed de- 
scription of the course of public instruction in Brazil. 
A debate, limited to five minutes for each speaker, 
was then begun, the first speaker being Hon. J. G. 



Hodgins, of Canada, who spoke of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in the province, the courses of study therein 
" overlapping" each other to such an extent that the 
hitches are many and somewhat serious. He was 
replied to by Mr. John Hancock, of Cincinnati. Dr. 
J. C. Mejerberg, of Stockholm, Sweden, stated that 
one great cause of complaint in his own and other 
European countries was the system of overstraining, 
and it is likewise complained of that the boys leara 
more than the girU. Hon. C. H. Hitchcock, of the 
Hawaiian Islands, explained the free-school system 
in that country. Dr. David Murray, of Japan, was 
the next speaker, who explained at some length, the 
educational system in that land. 

An evening session was held at which 
statements were made by a number of gen- 
tlemen in reference to the Teacher in different 
countries, his preparation, status, salary, and 
tenure of office. Sweden, Brazil, England, 
Ontario, Japan, Germany and other coun- 
tries were heard from in this connection. 

The Phila. Ledger thus tells wnat was 
done on the second day : 

The International Educational Conference re- 
assembled yesterday morning in the Pennsylvania 
Educational Building, at the Exhibition. Mr. Wm. 
F. Phelps, of Minnesota, presided, and called upon 
Mr. Hodgins, of Canada, for an account of the nor- 
mal schools of that country. Mr. Hod^jins stated 
that they are conducted in essentially the same 
manner as our own. but each school is provided 
with a model school in which the students arc 
afforded a practical knowledge of teaching. 

These schools are so much appreciated in Canada 
that at the oldest one there arc constantly from five 
to six hundred more applicants than admissions. The 
duties and remuneration of a ttracher are clearly de- 
fined, and he is protected therein by the law. The 
Government appropriates money for the support of 
these schools in proportion to^the population, and 
every male teacher is now required to subscribe two 
dollars semi-annually towards the funds for supporU 
ing superannuated teachers. In case the subscriber 
retires from the profession, half of his total subscrip- 
tion is returned to him. 

Seftor Doma, of the Argentine Confederation, was 
next introduced. He said he had come here rather 
for the purpose of learning than of teaching. In the 
national colleges of Buenos Ayres they do not train 
teachers. The salaries, he thought, will not compare 
favorably with any other country in the world. The 
President or Director receives only ^150 a month, 
and the Vice President $^o for a similar period* 
Then there are twelve professors at ^80 each per 
month. The ratio of schools to the population in 
Argentine is one to every 1,085 persons. The kin- 
dergarten system was established in that country by 
a German, Dr. Boehme. It is su, ported by the Gov- 
ernment, and taught to those who pay for it. 

Mr. C. J. Hogman, of Finland, next addressed 
the audience in the Swedish tongue and his remarks 
rendered in English by Dr. Mejerberg, of Stock- 
holm. He said that although Finland is a depen- 
dency of Russia, yet it is only a personal union, for 
they make their own laws, and in reality govern 
themselves. There are three normal schools in Fin- 
land, and in two of these the Swedish language is 
taught and Finnish in the other. When certain teachers 
are elected in Finland, the Government sends them 
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abroad to visit and study the various educational 
systems of the world to increase their experience, and 
that was what he (Mr. Hogman) has visited this 
country for. The salaries of male teachers in the 
schools are about 3,700 Finnish marks, (there are 
about four marks to our dollar), but the women re- 
ceive only half that sum. Dr. Mejerberg, the trans- 
lator, thought that Finland would in a few years 
attain a high standard in educational matters. 

Prof, Wickersham then explained how it is that 
American teachers are not provided with dwellings. 
He gave two reasons — first, that it is the policy of the 
educaMonal directors of this country to have as many 
teachers in ii school as. possible, and, secondly, that 
three-fourths of the teachers are unmarried and 
therefore need no house. The speaker characterized 
popular education in America as a creature of the 
people rather than a creature of the State. In Penn- 
sylvania alone there are 17,000 teachers; and in 
r^ard to pensions, he did not believe that over 
one hundred of those in country schools could claim 
a term of sej^ce of thirty years. Prof. Wickersham 
pointed out the advantages to be derived from the 
constant change, in infusing new life into the schools. 

Dr. Mejerberg, of Sweden, was next called upon 
in reference to the control « if the schools in Sweden. 
He said that Sweden is divided into twelve dioceses, 
and the Bishop and Chapter of every diocese are 
bound to watch over the management of the schools 
and to report thereon to the government triennially. 

Dr. David Mqrray, of Japan, gave a most interest- 
ing account of the school system there. He believed 
that a proper and thorough inspection of schools is 
the most necessary feature in their administration. 
The responsible head in Japan is the Emperor, from 
whom all laws and edicts emanate; under him, and 
appointed by him, are all the various responsible de 
partments, amongst which that of education occupies 
an important place. There are three kinds of schools 
in Japan, on^ we may call the Government schools, 
which are under the direct control of the department 
of education. Next* come the public schools, con- 
trolled by the local governments; and, third, the 
private schools. The Government schools include 
the colleges, normal schools and universities at the 
capital, and are under charge of an officer appointed 
by the department of education. Inspectors visit the 
schools at appropriate times to see that all are properly 
conducted, and are also present at the examinations. 
Regarding the public schools under the local govern- 
ments, they are established all over the Empire and 
are really elementary in their character. An officer 
is appointed by the local government, and is respon- 
sible through it to the educational department of the 
capital. These schools may be counted by thous- 
ands, and they are supported in various ways — first, 
by the Government, which makes an appropriation 
proportionate to the number of scholars ; secondly, 
a small local tax is levied, and is, in most cases, most 
cheerfully paid ; and a third source of support is the 
liberal donations of wealthy native princes and mer- 
chants, who take a pride in helping to maintain the 
credit of the community in their district in the mat- 
ters relating to instruction. The superintendents of 
private schools are less exact, but they have to ob- 
tain permission or license of the educational depart- 
ment before a school can be established. There are 
seven normal schools of the government, and they now 
send ottt teachers, as soon as they graduate, to the 
various provincial schools in order to reorganize 
them and introduce all the improvements. These 



gentlemen really apjt as trainers of the different dis- 
tricts. Dr. Murray concluded his remarks by saying 
that when he looked back at the work done during 
four years since the new method was adopted and 
put into force, the result was astonishing even to him. 
A complete system has spread over Japan in this 
period, and now he estimated the number of schools 
at 30,000, and the pupils at two millions. Education 
in Japan is not yet compulsory, but he thought that the 
course of human events would have that ultimatum. 

In the afternoon session the subject announced for 
consideration was "Pedagogical Museums or Cabi- 
nets," and the Hon. J. G. Hodgins, of Canada, was 
the first speaker. He sketched briefly the growth of 
the British and South Kensington Museum, in Lon- 
don, and then referred to the one in Toronto, Cana- 
da, which is founded on the same plan. It contains 
as the result of twenty yeare* collection, valuable 
series of educational text-books and appliances, in- 
struments, slabs from Mr. Layard's excavations at 
Nineveh, galleries of sculpture, paintings and casts, 
besides a collection of weapons, etc., of the Cana- 
dian Indians. The real value of these collections 
as educators is simply incalculable, while the actual 
cost of everything has not exceeded ^,000 a year 
since its commencement. Schools obtain their books 
and charts here, and pay a little less than half-price 
for them. 

Dr. Seelhorst, of Germany* called the Industrial 
Museums, *' the children of the International Exhib- 
tion." After the first international exhibition, Mr. 
Semper, a German, tried at the different German 
governments lo find favor for the establishment of an 
Industrial Museum, but, as none of them would lis- 
ten to him, he went to England, and Prince Albert 
started the South Kensington Museum under his 
supervision. A long time after, Vienna followed, 
then Stuggart, Baden, and in 1867 Nuremberg. The 
last named was founded by Dr. Berg, the commis- 
sioner of the exhibition, but owing to his death and 
the war of 1870; the museum could not be opened 
until 1872. After Nuremberg one was founded in 
Berlin under the direction of Dr. Julius Lessing, one 
of the greatest scientists of industrial art and a great 
critic. Dr. Seelhorst, who is one of direct *-s of the 
Nuremberg Museum, next explained the difference 
between his museum and the others in Germany. ' 
The object of the Nuremberg Museum is more par- 
ticularly for instruction in the different branches of 
mechanics, and for this reason the museum is divid- 
ed into different groups. First, a collection of mod- 
els, partly originals and partly casts ; the second is 
a collection of samples ; third, a bureau for infor- 
mation on technical and commercial questions, with 
which is connected a chemical laboratory ; fourth, 
different shops for theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in art and mechanics. 

Dr. Migerka, of Austria, was the next speaker, 
and took for his theme the public school education 
in Austria, saying that the organization of their 
education is divided into three classes. First, prim- 
ary schools. Every little town which has within four 
English miles forty children between six and four- 
teen years of age, is compelled to establish public 
schools, and every parent is compelled to send the 
children to school during those years. Second, the 
high schools or universities ; and third, the middle 
schools. The latter are preparatory departments for 
the higher schools. The only lady teachers in Aus- 
tria, even at the girls* schools, are those who teach 
needlework. In Germany it is quite different. They 
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have already learned from the United States to ap- 
preciate the ability of the opposite sex, and there 
they occupy positions as teachers and directresses of 
some of the largest and best schools in Berlin. 

The closing session was held in the Judges' 
Hall. The principal business done was the 
discussioii of the question as to the holding 
of an International Congress in connection 
with the great World's Fair to be held at 
Paris in 1878. There was a unanimous ex- 
pression of opinion as to the propriety of 
holding such a congress, and the United 
States Commi sioner of Education was au- 
thorized to ope:^ a correspondence on the 
subject with European nations. 

It should be added that one good result 
from the Philadelphia Conference is the fair 
prospect of the establishment of a Pedagogi- 
cal Museum at Washington. Sweden, Bra- 
zil, Belgium, Japan and other countries have 
offered their whole exhibit, now at the Expo- 
sition, to assist in founding such a museum. 
Of course, our own government must find a 
place for it. 



CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS. 



THERE are thousands of our readers in 
Pennsylvania, who look to The Journal 
for extended descriptions of the various 
buildings, with their exhibits, now to be seen 
in Fair mount Park ; and we shall do what 
we can to meet this expectation of our 
friends, in order that they may have, before 
visiting it,.some faint conception of the vast 
Exhibition here opened to the world. Many 
teachers, directors and others who see this 
periodical^ will visit the Exhibition, for the 
first time, during the months of August, 
September and October. It was not possi- 
ble for The Journal X.0 complete the work of 
describing the leading buildings before the 
present issue, but with this number that work 
is done so far as we are able to do it. 

We would here suggest that the reader, 
who has been unable to find descriptions 
more full or complete, take up our issues for 
June, July and August, and make himself 
acquainted with what is to be found in these 
numbers. This will give him some idea of 
what is to be seen ; it will enable him also 
to determine upon certain things to be ex- 
amined, certain places to be visited, and 
definite objects to be inquired after. His 
time may then be intelligently spent ; and 
he will return home, having made a very 
satisfactory visit to Philadelphia. The guide- 
books and catalogues sold at the Exposition, 
are not so complete as one might wish, and 



the present and recent issues of The Journal 
may supplement these to profit, if the reader 
find room for them in valise or shawl strap. 
In order to present here as much Cen- 
tennial matter as possible — anticipating the 
session of the State Association, to be held 
within a few days near Philadelphia, and a 
large attendance at the Exposition of friends 
of education generally during the coming 
months — we have increased the number of 
pages for August, and make the present issue, 
in great measure, a Centennial number. 



MACHINERY HALL. 



This vast structure is next in size to the Main 
Building, and consists of a main hall, 1402 feet long 
and 360 feet wide, with a wing on the southern side 
268 by 210 feet. It is composed of a superstructure 
of wood and glass upon a foundation of massive ma- 
sonry. The entire floor space is about fourteen acres. 
It is located some two hundred yards west of the 
Main Building, and the distance from the eastern 
end of the latter structure to the western end of Ma- 
chinery Hall is nearly three-fourths of a mile. The 
Corliss engine, by which most of the machinery is 
operated, has a capacity of about 2,500 horse-power^ 
and drives some eight miles of shafting. There is a 
number of annexes to the building, the most import- 
ant being a structure about 200 by 90 feet in size, in 
which the best kinds of saw-mill machinery are exhib- 
ited in practical operation. At the west end of this 
annex, opposite to the glass manufactory, may be 
seen the diamond saws, hot cross-cut and circular, 
which cut sandstone and marble into slabs, apparent- 
ly with as much readiness as the ordinary steel saw 
deals with close-grained lumber. 

Machinery Hall cost $792,000, audits exhibits em- 
brace mining, chemistry, power^enerators, transpor 
tation, etc. Could Archimedes return for a day and 
walk down through Machinery Hall, he would find 
matter enough for wonder in the inventions here ex- 
hibited. Guttenberg and Faust would look with in- 
credulous stare upon these type-casting and type-set- 
ting machines, and upon this imposing array of light- 
ning presses. Vulcan would recognize his peer in 
the iron -worker's art ; Charon might grow amiable in 
contemplating this display of boats, light and shapely, 
and these latest approved racing sculls; and the 
Fates themselves grow envious of the thread so deli- 
cate yet so strong that comes forth from these im- 
proved looms and spool machines. 

Without considering the magnetic attractions of 
the Art Gallery, the Main Building, Agricultural 
Hall, and the hundred other buildings, there are 
wonders enough in Machinery Hall alone to require 
days for proper inspection. It is not merely a place 
for the mechanic, manufacturer and inventor, but 
men of other trades and pursuits, and women and 
children, will find there an almost inexhaustible 
source of knowledge, where lessons 'may be learned 
concerning the affairs of every-day life. The turmoil 
and commotion are forgotten, while looking at some 
wonderful mechanism, and it is enjoyment rather than 
annoyance to listen to the constant whizz, whirr, hiss, 
buzz, thud, thump and racket caused by the hundreds 
of belts, shafts and machines. 

The classification of the machinery in the building 
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may be stated as follows : Machines for working 
metal, wood, and stone. These include planing and 
sawing machines, rolling mills, blowing fans, steam 
hammers, wheel>cutting machines and furnaces, ail 
of which are exhibited in great variety by the United 
States and Great Britain, as well as their products, 
iron bais, tubes, etc. Machines for spinning, weav- 
ing, and paper-making, which make a very important 
part of the exhibit of both Great Britain and the 
United States, while silk machinery is an important 
exhibit from France. Implements and machines 
used in the making of clothing and ornamental ob- 
jects, which include sewing machines, and boot and 
shoe machinery. The sewing-machine companies, 
especially those of this country, have exerted them- 
selves to make an imposing exhibit, and have erected 
beautiful pavilions in the western half of the build- 
ing, which axe handsomely ornamented. Printing 
machinery is exhibited by France and England, but 
the United States makes, by great odds, the finest 
exhibit on this direction. Motors and apparatus for 
generating and transmitting power are shown by 
nearly every nation represented. Steam-boilers are 
exhibited in use in the special boiler houses and an- 
nexes. Railway rolling-stock and apparatus are 
shown in the opposite side of the building from the 
annex, several locomotives from different makers 
being on exhibition, with wheels, tires, axles, 
switches, and cars. Boats and sailing vessels are 
here, both in model and full size. Several large 
ships, boats and full-sized tugs and row boats make 
a very attractive display. In road engines the Brit- 
ish section has a fine display. Fire apparatus is ex- 
hibited in great variety, both steamers and hand en- 
gines, as well as extinguishers. Machinery for 
cleaning and grinding grain occupies, a portion of 
the American space, and another section is devoted 
to paper-making machinery in active operation. 
Sugar machinery, for extracting and crushing sugar, 
is shown by both the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. Among the heaviest machinery east of the 
Corliss engine is the sugar*cane press, from Glasgow, 
made for the Cuban trade. This press weighs over 
l6o tons, and is capable of crushing 300 tons of 
sugar cane per day, making about twenty-two tons 
of sugar. 

Scales and balances are here in variety and artistic 
finish to challenge the world ; wire cables that would 
swing a bridge; leather belting, a full display ; looms 
in variety weaving handsome figured carpets, and 
cotton, wool and silk goods of different grades ; 
hoisting engines and a hydraulic cotton press ; the 
letter envelope machine, where a reel of paper at 
one end comes out at the other in the form of en- 
velopes ready for use, the machine not only making 
but also counting them ; machinery for rope-making 
and for preparing and spinning jute; candy manu- 
facture, and the manufacture of toilet soap, both ac- 
tively under way ; the Bohemian glass-blower at his 
delicate work; newspaper, book and job printing 
presses, the best of the kind ; Hoe's fastest and the great 
Walter press from England, in contrast with which 
we have in their vicinity the rude hand-press used 
by Franklin when a printer in London, nearly one 
hundred and fifty years ago; paper and card 
craters and ruling machines ; type-writing machines, 
from which the visitor can have a letter, printed in 
the ordinary Roman characters, sent anywhere at 
from ten to twenty- five cents ; type-setting, both or- 
dinary letter and music type — the type-writers and 
the exhibit of music type by Armstrong being next 



to the type-casting machine, from Johnson's foundry, 
near the centre of the building. 

All through Machinery Hall the various industries 
are fully exemplified, from the making of a pin and 
carpet-tack to the crushing of heavy ores, and the 
beautiful operations of silk-making, where the fibre 
is so delicate as to be actually invisible. A visitor, 
perhaps picks up a nail while walking here, and 
wonders how it is made, and yet close by is the very 
machine by which it was manufactured. One of 
these nail -makers is located on the southern avenue 
of the building, a short distance from the eastern en- 
trance. Formerly the machines had to be fed ; now 
they are able to feed themselves. A plate of wrought 
iron, about ten inches in length, and of the proper 
width and thickness, is placed in a pair of nippers 
and then into an iron mouth, where it meets a long 
iron tooth or clipper, which chews it off into the 
slanting shape seen on the smooth side of a nail. It 
is then carried down an iron throat, about one and a 
quarter inches, where it is given shape by a pair of 
dies, which at the same time hold it while a heavy 
round piece of iron puts a head on it, and the nail 
drops down into a box ready for its stroke from the 
hammer. At this rate about two hundred full-grown 
nails are made per minute. Near by, another inter- 
esting process is shown in the manufacture of bottle 
corks. The large square pieces of bark are placed 
on a slicing- machine, similar to a circular saw, ex- 
cepting that it has no teeth, where they are cut into 
strips of the proper length and thickness. Each 
strip then takes its turn on a blocking-machine, which 
cuts out the cylindrical corks, after which they go to 
a tapering-machine, and drop out ready for use. 
Sixty corks per minute is the capacity of the ma- 
chine here on exhibition. 

To attempt an adequate description of the various 
machines in operation would fill volumes, but many 
of them can be fairly comprehended by seeing them. 
One of the most curious is a shingle-making ma- 
chine, which will turn out 150,000 in a working-day, 
while near it i^ a set of apparatus which will take 
the wood, make it into the staves, place them in po- 
sition, put iron bands proundthem, and heads in either 
end, and the result is a barrel or keg. 

A very attractive exhibit is made by the Waltham 
Watch Company, near the centre of the building and 
close by the great engine. Here the extremely deli- 
cate and accurate machinery used in the manufac- 
ture of watches is all the while at work under the 
direction of skilled operatives, and the contrast be- 
tween this and the colossal walking-beam and driv- 
ing-wheel near it is most striking. The culture of 
the silk worm, another interesting display, is shown 
on the north aisle, not far from the centre of the 
building. Here the worms are seen feeding on the 
leaf, and the cocoon through its various stages from 
«one day old" to full size. This exhibit is made by a 
Brazilian from Rio Janeiro, and it is one of a kind 
that the visitor may rarely have opportunity to witness 
elsewhere. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to present any 
catalogue of what is to be seen in this building, and' 
sheer folly to attempt description of the thousand ob- 
jects of interest to be found here. The number of ex- 
h'.bits is too great, the field of human effort which is 
here covered is too vast, and our own ability is as 
nothing in an attempt adequately to describe what 
the wide World has here brought together to arouse 
the wonder of the World! We, therefore, pre- 
fer to describe at some length certain leading objects. 
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of interest — ^both in this building and others upon 
the grounds — hoping thereby to enable the reader to 
make more intelligent preparation for his or her 
yisit to the Exposition. 

THE GREAT CORLISS ENGINE. 

The principal object of interest in Machinery Hall 
is, of course, to the great majority of visitors, the 
Corliss Engine, which furnishes the power to set in 
motion all the machinery in the building which is not 
self-propelling. Instinctively almost one might " lift 
his hat " when he stands for the first time before this 
mighty engine. To our mind — in the power which 
it exerts an^is capable of exertmg — ^it is the one 
really awful thing in the Exposition. 

Among the thirty-eight nations of the world which 
meet in Fairmount Park in a friendly struggle for 
supremacy, and of the thirty- eight states of the Union, 
the smallest of them all — Rhode Island — has the 
place of honor. In the grand space in the centre of 
the Main Building, where the four greatest and most 
advanced nations in the world — France, Germany, 
Great Britain and the United States — ^stand face to 
iace, bearing their richest treasures, their most costly 
and beautiful products, the United States has chosen 
as its representative for this responsible position the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Rhode Island, 
which, in conjunction with Tiffany, Bailey, and^ Starr 
ft Marcus, make a display of silverware and art-work 
in fine metals, such as even the world-famous Elking- 
tons, whose cases stand opposite in the English sec- 
tion, can scarcely rival. But a still more conspicuous 
honor is accorded our little state here in Machinery 
Hall. The monster Corliss engine, the largest ever 
built in the world, comes from the smallest state in 
the Union. The iron monster stands like an awful 
giant in the middle of the structure and furnishes 
power to move fourteen acres of machinery. It is 
capable of exerting a force equal to 2,500 horse 
power. Rhode Island has taken iron that eighteen 
months ago was sleeping at the bottom of some Penn- 
sylvania mine and built the greatest motor in the 
world. 

About two years ago, when the Exhibition was as- 
suming shape in the plans of the Commissioners and 
the Board of Finance, Mr. George H. Corliss, of 
Providence, R. I., United States Centennial Com- 
missioner from his state, offered to furnish the power 
necessary to run all the machinery which it was 
thought Machinery Hall would contain, estimating 
the need at 1,400 horse-power. The Commission 
was inclined to accept the offer, but in Philadelphia, 
which is one of the greatest iron manufacturing cities 
in the country, an opposition was manifested, be- 
caase she naturally thought that her engine builders 
should have a chance. It was objected that it would 
not be fair for one establishment to have the honor 
of furnishing all the power, to the exclusion of other 
states, and in the larger manufacturing states it was 
thought rather presumptuous in " Little Rhody "to 
take such responsibility and honor upon herself. Mr. 
Corliss then withdrew his offer, in order to give all a 
chance. The Commission formally advertised for 
proposals for furnishing power for the whole of the 
eight lines of shafting in Machinery Hall, or for a 
single line, so as to divide the work among as many 
different engine builders as there are lines of shafting. 
The Commissioners did not deem it safe to count 
upon the exhibitors furnishing any power, and deter- 
mined to have power enough under their own con- 
trol, independent of any which might afterward come 



in the way of steam engines placed on exhibition. 
When the proposals came in it was discovered that 
there was not enough power offered to meet their 
needs; that none of the bidders could, or would, 
agree to furnish all ; that none were willing to fur- 
nish the boilers or connecting pipes, and that the 
total cost, according to the inadequate bids they re- 
ceived, was more than that for which Mr. Corliss had 
offered to do the work. Time began to grow short, 
and nothing was done. At length, in June of last 
year, at the annual meeting of the Commission, Mr. 
Corliss, by a unanimous vote, was formally invited 
to renew his offer. He did so, and early in June he 
signed the contract to build an engine capable of 
doing the work needed. The work of building it 
was begun on the 14th of June, and was finished at 
a cost greater, it is said, than the $70,000 which the 
Board of Finance paid for it. The plan of Mr. Cor- 
liss for furnishing this power was by a double engine, 
consisting of two beam engines of 700 horse-power 
each, in a central position in Machinery Hall, and 
distributing the power from this point throughout the 
buildings. These engines have the fly-wheel (a gear) 
between them, and the cranks of both connect with 
the same crank shaft; so that, properly speaking, it 
should be called one engine, instead of two, or a 
double engine. Machinery Hall is 1,400 feet long 
by 360 feet wide, with additions, one of which is a 
continuation of the transept, giving a width of about 
600 feet in the middle of the building The engine 
is placed in the transept, in the centre of the whole 
hall, directly facing the main side entrance. The 
building here is 70 feet from the floor to the top of 
the ventilator, thus giving ample height for the 
working of the engine. The gear fly wheel connects 
underneath the floor with the main shaft, which is 
252 feet long*and runs crosswise of the building. At 
the ends of this shaft, and at two intermediate points, 
connected with it by nests of bevelled gear, 6 feet in di- 
ameter, are shafts 108 feet long, running at right angles 
with the main shaft, and parallel with the main build- 
ing, to points directly under the ends of the separate 
lines of overhead shafting. At each end of these 
four connecting shafts are the main pulleys, eight in 
all, seven of them being eight and one nine feet in 
diameter, and each thirty-two inches across the face. 
By this arrangement each pulley is directly under 
the end of a distinct main shaft overhead in the hall, 
with which it is connected by a double belt, thirty 
inches wide and seventy feet long, an aggregate of 
twenty feet in width of double belting being required 
to transmit the whole power of the engine, and each 
is in a position to drive a straight line of shafting 650 
feet long, or what may be called a separate section 
of machinery, each section being the whole length 
and one-fourth of the width of one wing of the hall. 
The main shaft extends underneath the floor of the 
transept a hundred feet or more, to furnish f>ower for 
machinery in that. The main belts pass through the 
hall in out-of-the-way places, and are encased in 
glass apartments, eight by six feet in size, so as to 
make a proper exhibit of the belts. The boiler house 
is a short distance from the transept and thirty-six 
feet from the main building. In this there are twenty 
of the Corliss upright boilers of seventy horse-power 
each, connecting with the engine by means of pipes 
underneath the floor, 320 feet long and eighteen in- 
ches in diameter, of wrought iron and double riveted. 
The boiler house is a handsome red brick structure, 
with two chimneys (ornamented), ninety feet in 
height This house is arranged with balconies for 
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the conyenience of those who wish to witness the 
working of the apparatus in the boiler house. 

The engines are known as beam engines of the 
Corliss pattern, with all the latest improvements, and 
nominally of 700 horse-power each, or 1,400 horse, 
power in both, though this can be increased even to 
3,500 horse-power, should occasion require. The 
cylinders are forty inches in diameter, with ten feet 
stroke. The engines are provided with air pumps 
and condensing apparatus, and are intended to work- 
with from twenty-five to eighty pounds of steam, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the Exhibition. The 
engine made by Mr. Corliss for the Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, which is world-famed, has a larger 
cylinder, but is not so heavy, will not stand so high 
a pressure, and, consequently, will not do so much 
work. This engine is set upon polished iron plates 
on a platform which is fifty-five feet in diameter and 
which is raised three and a half feet above the floor 
of the hall. 

The gear fly-wheel is thirty feet in diameter, two 
feet across its face and weighs fifty-six tons. And as 
one looks at it it easy to believe that it is the heaviest 
cat wheel ever made, as indeed it is. It has 216 
teeth, and these are finished with such degree of ac- 
curacy, such perfection of nicety, that, though the 
wheel makes thirty six revolutions per minute, it runs 
absolutely noiselessly. 

In a piece of work of the magnitude of this wheel, 
where one would naturally suppose workmanship olf 
ordinary care would answer just as well, it may seem 
strange to leam that in the finish of the teeth as fine 
workmanship is necessary as on a sewing machine 
or in the work of a watch, but that is literally true. 
The microscope is brought into liberal use, and what 
would appear to be the small matter of the hundredeth 
part of an inch is a matter to be carefully looked 
after. For the information of the curious it may be 
stated that the velocity of the periphery of this wheel, 
at the number of revolutions mentioned, will be 
3,384 feet per minute, or about thirty-eight miles per 
hour. This wheel is between the two engines and 
connected with gear underneath the floor, its centre 
being about six feet above the floor, giving just room 
enough to allow the cranks to clear the floor while 
working. The crank shaft is nineteen inches in di- 
ameter and twelve feet long, of the best quality 
of hammered iron. 

The bearings for this shaft are eighteen inches in 
diameter and twenty-seven inches in length, and 
look almost large enough for a good-sized boy to 
crawl into and cuddle down. The cranks, which, 
seen alone, seem to be enormous, are of gun metal, 
highly polished, and weigh over five tons each. The 
walking beams are of new design and are nine feet 
wide in the centre, twenty-seven feet long and "weigh 
eleven tons each. These are cast solid, while the 
gear fly-wheel is cast in sections. But it is not true, 
as has been said, that the reason for casting the big 
wheel in pieces was because there was not room 
enongh in Rhode Island to cast it entire ! The con- 
necting rods are about twenty four feet long and are 
made of horeshoes, or, to be literally correct, of 
hones-shoe scrap iron, that being considered the best 
iron that can be obtained. Ninety-six hundred horse- 
shoes were used in making the connecting rods. The 
piston rods are of steel, six and a quarter inches in 
diameter, and the velocity of the pistons is 720 feet 
per minute. The large gear with which the gear fly- 
wheel connects is ten feet in diameter, and is a solid 
casting weighing 17,600 pounds. The height of the 



engine from the main floor to the top of the walking 
beam at its highest pitch is thirty-nine feet, and every 
part of it is accessible by means of iron stadrcases 
and balconies, which have been so designed as to con- 
tribute largely to the embellishment of the whole. 
The weight of the engine and everything connected 
with it is 700 tons. 

The engine was put together at the works as far as 
necessary to fit the various parts, but not set running 
until it got to Philadelphia. It was not completed 
until a few days before the opening. After looking at 
the diflerent portions and noting their immensity be- 
fore they were put into place, we have been greatly 
surprised to see how wonderfully the size appears to 
diminish, now that the engine is completed. Such 
are its harmonious proportions and graceful outlines 
that, to many persons, all sense of immensity is lost 
in that of beauty and strength. Nor does its beauty 
depend on glitter and tinsel. No fancy colored 
paints strike the eye and offend good taste, but instead 
the massive frame-work, walking-beams, cylinders, 
staircases, balconies, &c , are painted a neutral tint, 
which is relieved by the polished work of the moving 
parts. And it should be said that as much, even 'more 
pains, were taken in perfecting the parts of the engine 
not seen as in the exterior parts, which is, of course, 
necessary to secure the perfect working of the whole. 
The exhibition of machinery for the United States 
excels that of any other nation in the world. Even 
Great Britain, of which much was expected, does 
not pretend to equal us. But the great Corliss engine 
is the prominent feature of the Machinery Depart- 
ment, and little Rhode Island well deserves the place 
of honor which her representative has received. 

THE HYDRAULIC ANNEX. 

Concerts are given every day in the Hydraulic An- 
nex of Machinery Hall. Not such artistic music as is 
heard down in the lovely Lansdowne ravine, but the 
whistle and whizz and whirr and buzz and hiss of the 
many curious machines in operation. To the mechanic 
they sound more musical than the ecstatic strains of 
Gilmore's or the Marine Band, and to people in 
general they possess an interest which lasts long after 
the notes from the pavilion have died upon the air. 
Without doubt, there is more noise and commotion in 
this annex of Machinery Hall than in any other de- 
partment or in any other place in the Centennial 
grounds, not even excepting the siren from which the 
Government now and then blows its fitful blasts. 

The annex forms a transept at the centre of the 
building, directly on a line with the Corliss engine. 
It is about two hundred feet wide by two hundred 
and sixty-eight feet in depth, and contains in the cen- 
tre a large tank, sixty feet by one hundred and sixty, 
and ten feet in depth. The hydraulic machinery 
which is shown in this annex is alone worthy a visit 
of some hours. Here can be seen all kinds of pumps, 
rams and blowing apparatus. At the south end of 
the main tank there is another tank of iron elevated 
some thirty-five feet. This is supplied with water 
by two large pumps, each of which is capable of 
raising thirty thousand gallons per minute, and from 
two to five o* clock every afternoon the overflow from 
this upper tank, a beautiful sheet of water forty feet 
in width, comes dashing down into the reservoir be- 
low — a miniature Niagara. 

Overhanging the immense tank are a dozen or two 
lai^e pipes connected with steam pumps, from which 
streams of water are constantly falling, while others 
send their streams the length of the tank in graceful 
curves. Here and there streams bisect ea<^ other 
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and form showers of spray, and the mingling and in- 
termingling of so much water causes a pleasant 
coolness to pervade the entire department. During 
these warm summer days this is a favorite place of 
resort for visitors, the air being cool and moist. An 
elevator in this hydraulic annex now carries people, 
free of charge, to the platform in the rear of the 
•* cataract," from which a very fine view is had of 
the entire annex and its working machinery. This 
view also embraces the great Corliss engine and an 
interesting part of the main hall. 

Among the first objects to attact attention in the 
hydraulic annex are the handsomely -polished and 
ornamented steam fire-engines. It is a large and re- 
markably fine exhibit, but they look almost too costly 
for use. Most of these are plated in gold, silver, or 
nickel, and they are of course the very best of their 
class. When one contrasts them with the unwieldy 
hand engines of twenty years ago, he cannot but bie 
impressed with the increased power which man has 
gained over the fire-fiend. Near by, also, and an 
effectual co-worker with the steam fire engine, we 
have ,the carbonic acid engine and the fire extin- 
guishers which have proven themselves most valua- 
ble inventions. 

Then come several «* blowers," used for ventilating 
mines, for warming and ventilating buildings, and 
for drying grain, lumber, etc. These blowers afford 
considerable amusement People gather about them 
in crowds, each coming in turn for the experiment 
of holding the hand steady in the powerful current, 
and few being able to do this. The blast from one 
machines is so powerful as to keep suspended in the 
air above it a large rubber ball, while another holds 
perpendicularly an American flag. 

In the way of hydraulic rams, garden and fire en- 
gines, pump chains and hydrants, there is a never- 
ending variety. One exhibitor alone displays over 
seven hundred different sizes of pumps, etc. Among 
other interesting machines is a centrifugal water ex- 
tractor, for drying wool, yarn, laundry purposes, etc.; 
also, a number of pulsometer steam pumps, in which 
fluids are moved by self-acting pulsation ; these are 
used in mines, manufactories, and elsewhere. The pul- 
someter, in form and construction, is simple as well 
as unique, and consists principally of two bottle- 
shaped chambers, joined with tapering necks, bent 
toward each other, to which is attached, by means of 
a flange joint, a continuous passage from each cylin- 
der. Its operation is quite interesting, and persons 
have every opportunity to make a thorough inspec- 
tion. The specimens of turbine wheels are large and 
numerous, and samples are exhibited from a number 
of states. To give a description of all these interest- 
ing exhibits would be equal to writing a volume on 
hydraulics Some of the wheels are of very peculiar 
construction, but their nature and merits, of course, 
are best known to those following or specially inter- 
ested in mechanical pursuits. 

Then there are specimens of large vertical and 
horizontal centrifugal pumps for emptying dry docks 
and coffer dams, and for use in paper mills and fac- 
tories ; also, pumps for raising water to any height 
by compressed air; also, pumps used for ships, wells 
and cisterns. In one corner is a number of glass 
models of hydraulic rams, and near them is an im- 
proved double-action pump and fire engine com- 
bined, exhibited by an English firm. There are also 
here exhibits from various parts of England, Switzer- 
land, and other countries, which can be examined 
with pleasure and profit. 



THE PRINTING PRESSES. 

In the United States' long line of printing presses 
stands the identical press at which Ben Franklin 
toiled one hundred and forty-eight years ago. Frank- 
lin's press Is only a little less rude than Caxton's ; 
it is only a little more rude than Stanhope's, whi6h is 
to-day reproduced with more or less elaboration in all 
the hand-presses known. This old press of Franklin is 
only behind Stanhope's inasmuch as it does not pos- 
sess the toggle-joint, a joint bringing about a pressure 
somewhat similar to that induced by the sudden 
straightening of the human knee. It is a wooden 
framework, about seven feet high, with two uprights 
and two cross-heads, one stationery and the other 
sliding, by means of which the lever, working the 
screw, forces the platen down. The table moves 
backward and forward, the traversing being worked 
by an ordinary crank handle, which runs two small 
wheels furnished with reverse straps. Such is the 
simple machine by whose slow and labored means 
the book education of the world was carried on a 
hundred and forty-eight years ago. 

Compare it with the Hoe presses of to-day, or the 
Bullock presses carrying their great rolls of paper 
fed in a continuous sheet to the cylinders, or to the 
fine Walter press, from England, which is seen 
across the aisle and to the east of the main exhibit 
of presses, and the contrast is most forcible. 

These steam printing presses seem absolute mar- 
vels in the eyes of very many visitors, and no won- 
der. They would appear such to honest Ben. 
Franklin himself, could he " revisit the glimpses of 
the moon." We take the Walter press for some de- 
scription, and, to make it somewhat intelligible, let 
us follow the paper as it passes from the parent roll 
into the press till the moment when, after an in- 
tensely hurried journey, it lies on the distributing 
table ready to convey the news of the day to whom- 
soever may come along and be the purchaser. 

The first act in the drama finds a huge roll of paper 
the sole occupant of the stage, though a boy soon 
arrives upon the scene, who proceeds to draw the end 
of the roll along till it is in position to run freely so 
soon as the press is set in motion. These rolls of 
paper weigh from nine hundred to a thousand pounds, 
are about five and a half miles long, and will run off ' 
into about six thousand five hundred copies of the 
New York Times ^ (upon which press this paper is 
run) exclusive of supplements and triple sheets. The 
width of the roll is thirty-six inches, and the length 
of each copy of the paper, when cut off, is forty -seven 
and three-quarter inches. From this big roll the 
paper passes round two cylinders, one about two 
inches above the other. These cylinders are as care- 
fully blanketed as a lady's Italian greyhound, but for 
far better reasons. They are hollow, are filled witb 
water and steam, and are periorated with thousands 
of minute holes. Now, for the reason why these 
blankets are used : 

. Every cylinder is covered with three layers of fine 
woolen blanket, so that the moisture escaping through 
the perforations may be equally distributed all over 
the outer surface of the blanket. The paper, on its 
way through the press, passes under one and over 
the other of these blanketed cylinders, and is just 
sufficiently, and of course very evenly, dampened, 
and no more, on both its under and upper surfaces, 
to take the ink from the printing cylinders. The paper 
is drawn from the roll, not by these cylinders, but 
by two plain nipping rollers, which carry them on to 
supply the printing cylinder; and here we would 
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say that it is an all-important matter in printing 
presses that these rollers should correspond in speed 
of revelation with that of the printing cylinders with 
the utmost nicety, so as to obviate all chance of tear- 
ing and breaking the paper while in the press, from 
jar or the least irregular motion. Under the stereo- 
typed cylinder, or printing plate, duly inked by a pro- 
cess which we need not stop to explain, is the im- 
pression cylinder, against which it prints ; below 
this first impression cylinder is the second impres- 
sion cylinder, and immediately below that the stereo- 
typed cylinder, from which the outside of the paper 
is printed against the second impression cylinder. 
The sheet of paper, on leaving the two nipping roll- 
ers, spoken of above, passes between the upper 
stereotyped cylinder and the upper impression 
cylinder, receiving the impression of the in- 
side of the paper as it passes. Then it passes 
down and between the upper impression cylinder 
and the lower impression cylinder, and then be- 
tween the lower impression cylinder and the lower 
stereotyped cylinder, all four cylinders being placed 
one above another, the two impression cylinders be- 
ing in the middle, every cylinder and roller running 
in a brass box. 

The paper now being printed on both sides, the 
next thing to do is to get it out of the press as quickly 
as possible. To do this it is rapidly drawn forward 
by tapes leading to the rock frame. On its way, 
however, an important action takes place. After re 
ceiving its last impression, the sheet of paper passes 
through two cylinders of like diameter, the one im- 
mediately above the other. As the sheet passes on, 
drawn by the tapes, it is so arranged that when a divi- 
sional line between the successively printed copies 
passes the central line between the two cylinders, a 
knife, with a serrated edge, is thrust downward mo- 
mentarily from the upper cylinder into a correspond- 
ing groove in the lower cylinder. This knife is 
totally unprovided with any elastic or springy sub- 
stance whatever. However, two little tags of the 
paper, about one-quarter of an inch wide, remain un- 
severed at either side, so that each copy, after being 
cut off, shall draw its immediate successor into the 
tapes, and not leave it behind like an engine run- 
ning away from a train of cars. But, when well in 
the tapes, a little extra tension snaps these little con- 
necting tags, and as the first paper reaches the apex 
of the rock frame, it will be seen that it has gradually 
gained a lead of about three inches on the one im- 
mediately behind it; thus giving the rock-frame time 
to deliver each alternate copy of the paper between 
two different descending lines of tapes. These tapes 
lead down to the flyer, which, working backward and 
forward, automatically delivers the papers alternately 
on the two tables^one behind and one in front — and 
this with ease, at the speed of from 15,000 to 17,000 
copies of the paper per hour. 

The stereotyped plates used on these cylinders, 
and seen standing near the presses, are casts from 
moulds taken from the type after it has been set, read 
corrected, and made up into pages. The type is 
never sent to these presses, as it would not be possi- 
ble to work it upon them. These casts are sent over 
from New York or out from the office in Philadel- 
phia, as the case may be, each morning, and after the 
edition for the day has been printed, they may be 
melted again for subsequent use, as they are valua- 
ble only lor the metal which they contain. 

There are also seen in operation in connection 
with the printing presses the latest improved folding 



machines. Hoe*s automatic folder has a capacity of 
500 papers a minute, or 30,000 per hour, with two 
folds in each paper. 

INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURE. 

Perhaps few processes for the |)roduction of any- 
thing in common use are less familiar to ** consum- 
ers," than the manufacture of articles in which India 
rubber plays an all-important part. The National 
Rubber Company, of Providence, R. I., has a full 
set of rubber machinery in operation here, showing 
the entire process of rubber manufacture, from the 
washing of the crude rubber to the finished overshoe. 
A lump of crude rubber is put into a machine con- 
sisting of two corrugated iron rolls, about twelve 
inches in length and eight inches in diameter. As 
these wheels revolve, a stream of water is poured on 
the rubber ; and in a short space of time the solid 
spherical cake of rubber, ten or twelve pounds in 
weight, is converted into a narrow sheet about 
twelve feet in length. In this state it is hung up in 
a dry- room for a couple of weeks, where it is 
thoroughly dried. The next stage of the process is 
to compound the necessary minerals, by which the 
material is vulcanized with the pure rubber. This is 
done on a machine called a «« gnnder" or a "mixer." 
The process is very much like kneading dough, and 
the rubber, on leaving the grinder is of much the 
same consistency as dough. The Goodyear process 
consisted in combining sulphur with the rubber and 
subjecting it to great heat. By this process rubber 
was made to stand the antagonistic action of heat 
and cold and to be unaffected by its own natural 
solvents. Goodyear used camphene as a solvent for 
combining rubber and sulphur; but improved ma- 
chinery has entirely done away with the use of solv- 
ents, and we have a much more useful form of vul- 
canized rubber than was possible by that process. 

From the grinder the rubber is taken to the Em- 
press machine, which also consists of two rolls, one 
being changeable. The rubber, being fed between 
the rolls, passes out on the opposite side in a thin 
sheet, warm and sticky. But one of the rolls is en- 
graved with the impression of the upper part of a 
shoe, and this impression is transferred to the gum 
while passing through the rolls. The changeable 
roll is then removed and another, bearing the impres- 
sion of the outer sole, is put into its place; the rub- 
ber, being run through, receives the ingrained sur- 
face of the outer sole. These two parts of the shoe 
have special marks impressed upon them while this 
operation is going on. On the upper part of the shoe a 
shield, with the dates *• 1776— -1876" is stamped. In 
the shank of the sole the name of the company and the 
words "Centennial Exhibition" appear. The stamped 
sheet of rubber, on leaving the Empress machine, is 
wound over glazed lining, to prevent it adhering in 
the folds. Not only the largest, but the last, machinery 
of the process is the most important of all. It is the 
calender, upon which cloth of any kind is coated 
with a thin covering of India rubber. It consists of 
three chilled iron rolls, the surfaces of which are very 
finely finished, placed one above the other. These 
rolls are 48 inches long and 15 inches in diameter. 
A variety of screws enables the operator to open or 
close the rolls, so that a sheet of any thickness may 
be produced to a nicety. The centre roll is covered 
with a thin coating of rubber, fed in from above. The 
cloth to be coated is introduced through the lower 
rolls, and as it passes through it receives an even :aid 
uniform coating of the rubber. The fine netting 
which is used as a lining in most rubber shoes is first 
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coated with rubber in the calender. The rubber 
being hot and sticky from the friction while passing 
through the rolls, is pressed thoroughly into the 
Web of the cloth, and adheres to it with extraordi- 
nary tenacity. 

The process of rubber-making and coating is now 
complete, and the coated sheets of cloth are carried 
to the work tables. The company have several 
young women engaged in cutting out the various 
parts of an overshoe from the rubber-coated cloth and 
in pressing them together. The process differs very 
little from that of putting shoes together, except that 
in making rubber shoes all the pieces are stuck, in- 
stead of being sewed together. The doughy consis- 
tency and the elasticity of the rubber render this 
operation, apparently, one of no very great difficulty, 
though it requires nicety and nimbleness of fingers. 
The lining of the shoe is first lasted ; then the several 
parts, strips, stays, heels, pieces, etc., are put on ; 
then the outside coating of rubber, and finally the 
outer sole. In turning over the seams the thin rub- 
ber has only to be firmly pressed down with the 
thumb or fingers, and it at^once clings like a limpet 
to a rock. When complete the shoe is varnished, in 
order to give to 4t its familiar gloss. But the process 
of vulcanizing has yet to be completed. After being 
vami<«hed a batch of shoes are placed on a car, and 
are run into a brick oven, the temperature of which 
is about 270° to 280° Fahrenheit. They are subject 
to this great heat for several hours, and, on being re- 
moved, are taken off the lasts, stenciled as to their 
respective sizes, and sewed together in pairs. They 
are then ready for packing, or for the throng of visi- 
tors who crowd around the machinery, and who are 
anxious to take home with them for next winter's 
wear a pair of overshoes which they have seen manu- 
factured. We timed one of the female operatives 
while she was putting a lady's shoe together. It 
occupied her about four minutes and a half. On our 
asking her how many shoes she could put together in 
an ordinary day's work, she replied that she could 
easily make sixty pairs in one day. One set of 
machinery will make 500 pairs of shoe? a day. 
This rubber-making machinery is one of the most 
interesting and instructive exhibits to be found in the 
building. 

THE SILK MANUFACTURE. 

The primary stages of silk manufacture are repre- 
sented here by but two exhibits from the United 
States, one from the Danforth Company, of Paterson , 
N. J., who exhibit the manufacture of silk in order to 
display their silk-making machinery ; and the other 
from the Nonotuck Company, of Florence, Mass.. 
who are more manufacturers of silk than makers of 
machinery, though they combine both industries in 
their business. Of the manufacture of silk in its final 
stages there are exhibits of the practical working of 
the Jacquard loom from the United States, from 
France, and from England. 

The skeins of raw silk, just as they come from 
China or Italy, are strung upon winders for the pur- 
pose of being wound upon bobbins. This is a very 
simple process and done on very simple machinery. 
These bobbins are then transferred to the " doub- 
ling " machine, on which any number of threads, 
from three up to ten, are wound together. Taken 
from the doubling machines, the bobbins are placed 
on the " spinner," which gives the various threads a 
sufficient spin to make a strand in the process of un- 
winding. The bobbins then go to the "twisting" 
machine, on which the thread from three of them 



are firmly spun and twisted together to make what is 
called machine-twist silk, but from only two bobbins 
to make sewing silk. Both kinds of silk are twisted 
twice, but with this great difference — machine twist 
is first twisted to the right and then to the left, while 
sewing silk is first twisted to the left and then to the 
right The silk is then re-wound into skeins, and, 
after being washed in strong soap suds, is dried and 
stretched. The length of these skeins is regulated 
with great nicety by an ingenious adjustment. The 
silk is now ready for the dyer, and after being dyed 
is again wound on bobbins preparatory to the process 
of "spooling." 

One of these spooling machines will wind 1 10 
dozen of spools a day ; and some conception of the 
extent of the Nonotuck Company's business may be 
gained from the fact that they have no less than sixty 
of these spooling machines in constant operation in 
their factory, where they employ over six hundred 
hands. Only one thing has to be done to render the 
spools ready for the silk. It is to stamp their two 
ends with the brand and name of the company. This 
is done with one of the neatest and most perfect little 
pieces of machinery in the Machinery Hall, and the 
stamping of the colors into the wood obviates the 
falling off of printed labels, as is sometimes the case 
with cotton spools from insufficient gumming in the 
labeling machine. The spools are fed from a trough, 
through a hollow post, into the stamping machine, 
an arm pushing them one by one as they come oat 
at the base of the post into a groove, where they are 
caught and held in position by a small weight ; the 
spool at the same time pushing back a spring. Two 
spools are in the grooves at one time ; the one re- 
ceiving its first and the other 4ts second stamping 
simultaneously. At either end of the spools are two 
dies, one inked with red and the other with blue ink. 
These dies press upon the spools simultaneously, 
impressing the name of the company in one color, 
and, on the second impression, the brand in the 
other color. The outer spool is then released by the 
momentary rising of the weight, and the spring 
against which it was pressing kicks it out into a bas- 
ket. The groove bed revolves, bringing the inner 
spool to the outside and a new spool into the place 
of the inner one, the operation being repeated ad 
infinitum. As the dies spring back from the spools 
they take a quarter turn upward, which brings them 
under the inking rollers; the rollers being inked 
and moving in a similar manner to those in a job 
printing press. There are four composition rollers 
to each ink reservoir and pair of dies. The whole 
stamping machine is divided into two parts, each the 
counterpart of the other, and turns out the stamped 
spools at the rate of 120 a minute. One machine 
will stamp 70,000 to 80,000 spools a day, sufficient 
to fill ten ordinary flour barrels. When wound on 
the spools the silk is ready for the completion of or- 
ders or to go into stock in the warehouse. 

Every one of these processes may be seen in con- 
stant operation on the Nonotuck Company's machin- 
ery, with the exception of the dying, which, of course, 
is far too long and elaborate an operation to be dis- 
played here — putting the heat, steam, and fumes 
from the colors out ot the question. This is another 
of those complete displays of processes which go 
such a long way to educate the masses, and which 
form such a very important feature of this first Inter- 
national Exhibition held in the United States. The 
many foreign gentlemen who are here, either as Com- 
missioners or judges, agree in saying that by this one 
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feature alone of our Centennial Exhibition all previ- 
ous Exhibitions are left utterly in the background. 

THE JACQUARD LOOM. 

It is just three-quarters of a century since Joseph 
Marie Jacquard exhibited the first model of his mar- 
velous invention for the weaving of patterns in the 
Exhibition of National Industry. He received a 
bronze medal as a reward. The Jacquard apparatus 
for weaving patterns by machinery rescued thousands 
of men and boys from a death as inevitable as it was 
cruel; and, so much for inventing, Jacquard was 
brutally mobbed by the weavers of Lyons for having 
deprived them of the opportunity of dying the miser- 
able death their fathers had died before them for 
generations. But how thoroughly this man did his 
work is attested by two facts. To-day his statue 
adorns his native city of Lyons, and to-dagr the 
Jacquard loom, or rather the loom with the Jacquard 
attachment for pattern weaving, is the only loom in 
use for pattern- work in any material, whether carpet 
or the richest satin, and it is to-day, in every essen- 
tial particular, what its inventor made it and left it. 
It has neither been altered nor improved upon. Any 
one who has ever seen a pattern loom at work has 
probably been somewhat mystified at the enormous 
number of perforated cards, joined at their edges and 
forming an endless chain, which are perched on the 
extreme top of the loom. These cards and the ma- 
chinery governing them are ' the soul and body of 
Jacquard*8 invention. By passing into the British 
section of this department the whole principle of the 
invention may be seen in practical operation on the 
splendid loom exhibited by Mr. Stevens, of Coven- 
try, England. Mr. Stevens is now weaving twenty 
ribbons, or buok markers, or articles of that kind, at 
one time, each ribbon being woven by eight shuttles, 
or r6o shuttles in all in the loom. No other loom on 
exhibition has so many ribbons on it atone time, and 
none has nearly as many shuttles. In other respects 
there cau be little difference in Jacquard looms, ex- 
cept in superiority of workmanship. The first opera- 
tion in pattern weaving on a Jacquard loom is to 
draw out on paper the design of the ribbon in the 
exact size it is to be woven. It is then drafted upon 
sheets of paper, the size being multiplied fifty times 
on the first drawing. These latter pai>ers are ruled 
and dotted at the time of drafting, the number of 
lines to correspond with the number of threads in 
the warp to be used in weaving the ribbon, and the 
dots to correspond with the number of perforations 
afterwards made in the cards which are used on the 
loom as a pattern. These cards, joined together in 
a cuain, pass around a hollow, prism shaped cylinder, 
and, with the aid of a box containing lOO or more 
needle wires, pointing outward, help the weaver to 
produce his marvelous patterns. 

The object of the box of needle wires is to raise 
the warp threads below in the order and number re- 
quired tor the passage of the shuttle, according to the 
pattern. These threads are attached to the lower 
ends of long, perpendicular wires arranged in rows, 
the upper ends of the wires terminating in hooks. 
Tlie hooks can catch upon a series of bars, the bars 
being attached to a frame which is alternately raised 
and lowered by mechanism. If the bars are all 
raised at the same time, and every bar, while rising, 
carries up its appropriate hock, of course all the 
wau-p threads will be elevated ; but if some of the 
hooks are pushed aside they will not catch on their 
req)ective bars, and their warp threads will not be 
elevated when the others are. The method of push- 



ing the hooks aside is this : The shanks of the hooks 
are passed through loops in horizontal wires, the 
wires being kept in position in the box, with their 
points protruding outside of it. The other ends of 
these wires terminate in spiral springs, which are sup- 
ported against the inside of the box. It follows that 
if one of these horizontal wires is pushed to the right, 
compressing its spring, one of the vertical wires will 
be so displaced that its hook will fail to catch the 
bar ; but when the force pushing the horizontal wire 
is withdrawn the spring will bring back both wires 
so that the hook can catch the bar and the corres- 
ponding thread of the warp be raised thereby. The 
fiat, four-sided revolving cylinder is to the left of the 
box of wires, Each of its sides is pierced with 
holes corresponding in number and position with the 
points of the horizontal wires. The cylinder is so 
placed that each of its sides is brought successively 
against the points oX the wires as it revolves. If the 
sides of the cylinder were alone opposed to the 
points the wires would simply enter the holes and no 
effect would be produced, but if some of the holes 
are stopped while others are left open the wires which 
touch the stopped holes will be driven back and 
their hooks disengaged, while the wires which 
enter the holes remain undisturbed and the warp 
threads attached to them are raised. The stoppage 
of some of the holes in each face of the revolving 
cylinder is effected by covering it with a card, con- 
taining holes corresponding to those in the bar, but 
fewer in number ; so that when the points of the 
wires come in contact with an unperforated part of 
the card they are pushed aside ; but when the points 
enter the holes of the card the wires are not moved, 
and consequently the hooks remain on the bars. By 
this contrivance the intended pattern is made out. 
If the pattern be complicated, the number of cards is 
very considerable. The revolving cylinder presents 
a new card to the points of the wires at every quar- 
ter of a revolution, the holes in the cards being so 
arranged as to raise in succession those threads 
which will make out the intended pattern, and it is 
necessary that there shall be as many cards as there 
are threads of weft in the pattern. 

The finest Jacquard loom, that is, the one making 
most ribbons and having most shuttles, in the build- 
ing is, as has been said, that of Mr. Stevens, of Cov- 
entry. Since the opening of the Exhibition he has 
been making a great number of Centennial memori- 
als, with a portrait of George Washington, and suit- 
able mottoes, etc. The weaving is delicate to a degree, 
as much so as the touch of an artist's brush in fine 
water-color portraits in miniature. To produce these 
ribbons Mr. Stevens has 5,000 cards on his loom, 
and each ribbon has the same number of threads in 
it. As has been said, the principle of these pattern- 
weaving looms is in all cases the same. There is 
scaapely any variation. It is Jacquard's principle 
pure and simpU, and even the inventive genius of 
Young America seems to be unable to improve upon 
it, or simplify its utter tangle of complications as 
they appear to the untrained eye. Any excellen<*e of 
merit, then, in one loom over another, can only be 
found in superior workmanship, superior design and 
material, and in enlarged capacity. As to the last 
characteristic, Mr. Stevens certainly leads, for he has 
twice the number of shuttles on his loom to be seen 
- on any United States loom. 

The Pbcenix Silk Manufacturing Company have, 
however, some looms in their exhibit which, for work 
done, are deserving of the highest commendation. 
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One very large loom is ba^ making various Centen- 
nial book-markers, containing portraits of Washing, 
ton, Abraham Lincoln Cardinal McCloskey, the 
President and others. Their Washington portrait 
requires 5,500 cards, the Lincoln and McCloskey 
portraits 4,500 each, and the President 1,500 cards. 
The weaving is exquisite, and it is no matter of sur- 
prise that the agent of the company who has charge 
of the exhibit cannot produce them fast enough to 
meet the demands of the hungry visitors to the Cen- 
tennial, all of whom want to take home something 
" made at the exhibition." This same company have 
a loom making ten ladies' neck-ties in two and three 
colors, which are very tasteful and pretty in design ; 
also two looms for making silk pocket handkerchief 
one kind figured all over and the other with figured 
borders. They are not only fine in texture, but 
strong and durable, and are excellent specimens of 
the fine work of a Jacquard loom. These two looms 
will make four dozen of their silk handkerchiefs in 
a day. As a whole, the exhibition of silk machinery 
is fully up to the standard of excellence shown in 
other departments. It is a pity that it is not more 
extensive, and that France, the land of silks, satins 
and velvets, should be represented by only one of the 
plainest looking looms for weaving plain black silk. 

SOME NATIONAL EXHIBITS. 

Seventeen nations are, we believe, represented 
here. We have space to notice the exhibits of but 
three or four of them. Next in extent after the 
United States is the section of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and Canada, Among the exhibits are the fol- 
lowing : On the main avenue, one of the first objects 
to greet the visitor is a model, from London, made 
on a scale of one-eighth of the original, represent- 
ing a pair of compound service condensing engines, 
with patent centrifugal pumps. A knitting machine 
from Leicester, in full oi>eration, illustrates the mak- 
ing of Cardigan jackets and ladies' vests. Both 
London and Glasgow have fine displays in sewing 
machines, some of them being of elegant pattern 
and design, and near these is an automatic fire ex- 
tinguisher from Yorkshire, designed more especially 
for mills and factories, where steam is used. It is 
worked by a simple yet delicate arrangement. If a fire 
breaks out in a room, a valve is opened in the boiler 
communicating with a valve in the room where the . 
fire has broken out, when the room is immediately 
filled with steam and the fire extinguished. A num- 
ber of thermometers, each containing a platinum 
wire, are placed along the ceiling at certain dis- 
tances, when the heat from the fire causes the mer- 
cury to rise, completes the electric circuit, and in- 
stantly causes the steam whistle to blow and the 
valves in the boiler to open. 

Among the heavier machinery are five or six 
English-built wrecking cars from London, Leeds, 
and other places, and steam hammers and large 
plates of armor. Glasgow exhibits a powerful 
engine and boilers, while Leeds devotes a good- 
sized area to spinning and weaving machinery. An in- 
teresting feature of the British section is a beautiful 
model of the Inman Royal mail steamer City of BerUn. 
The original is 5,400 tons measurement, wnile the 
model is 8 feet long, and an exact copy of the original. 
In the southern portion of the British section is ex- 
hibited the famous road locomotive, together with 
a steam road-roller and a farm locomotive. Here, 
too, are heavy iron cutters, patent fuel economizers 
for using up waste heat from steam boilers, and high- 
pressure steam ovens for ships and other purposes. 



One exhibitor makes a neat display of cast steel de- 
tachable picks and mining tooU by arranging them 
in symmetrical order about, a pyramid. Several 
large coal cutters and perforators, greatly facilitating 
the labor in mines, are also exhibited in this section. 

Near the eastern end of Machinery Hall, in the 
German department, are some specimens of iron 
beams, boiler plates, and other pieces that are enor- 
mous in size and weight, and some of the pieces of a 
size that has never been excelled either in this or any 
other country. These enormous plates of iron are 
placed against heavy iron suppons, so as to show 
their size at a glance. One oi these plates is 26 feet 
long and 6 feet 9 inches in width, and 7-16 of an 
inch in thickness. The weight of this piece is 3,740 
pounds. The largest and heaviest of these, weigh- 
ing 6,000 pounds, is 25 feet in- length, and 3 feet 9 
inches in width, and i^ inches in thickness. One 
large plate of boiler iron is 3- 16 of an inch, nearly 21 
feet in length, and over 7 leet in width, and weighs 
1,210 pounds. There are various other plates, some of 
them punched, and others stamped into various 
shapes, for the purpose of being used as parts of boil- 
ers and furnaces. There is one solid piece for a 
boiler-head that has been pressed into shape, slightly 
convex, and with a rim turned down 4 inches. This 
head is made of iron over y^ an inch in thickness, 
and is 7 feet in diameter. Near this exhibit are 
some of the longest iron girders that have ever been 
manufactured of steel. There are two piles of these 
immense girders, that rest upon ornamental pyra- 
midal stands of steel. In length they are 48 feet 9 
inches, and are of several forms of section. The 
largest is a double «* T" beam, the web of which is 
II -16 inches thick, and the upper and lower cross- 
heads ^ inch and 5 inches in width. There are 
some other samples of these girders of rather less 
size, and also a square column built of steel. It is 
y^ iron, and is 48 feet 9 inches long, and 10 inches 
10 a side. These beams are remarkable for their 
length and uniform strength in every part. 

One of the most peculiar machines in the hall is 
the gas engines. A number of them can be seen in 
the southeastern part of the hall, in the German De- 
partment. They are worked in a very peculiar 
jerky manner apparently, and by the following 
means : Gas and air are mixed in such proportions as 
to produce a mild explusive compound ; it is admitted 
under a piston which slides air-tight in a vertical 
cylinder open at the top. This compound, when ig- 
nited, explodes and drives the piston upwards. As 
the Ignited gases increase in volume, they lose a 
great portion of their heat, and the pressure 'becomes 
less as the piston rises, and when it has reached the 
top a partial vacuum is created below, and the weight 
of the atmosphere causes it to descend. Tne work 
thus done by the steady pressure of the air during the 
return of the piston yields the driving power, which 
is transferred by suitable appliances to the shaft. This 
utilization of the instantaneous power of the explo- 
sion, by allowing the piston to fly up freely from it, 
without doing any other work than emptying the 
cylinder of air. is the basis upon which the engine 
claims its great advantage as a means of producing 
power economically. Ttiere is one of these engines 
at work in the Main Building, engaged in running a 
printing press for the Graphic Company. 

The monster Krupp gun, of which so much has 
been said in the newspapers, is also in this depart- 
ment. The visitor will recognize it at a glance, 
from its telescoped appearance. It is of steel, and is 
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said to throw its conical shell or solid shot a dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles. It required six 
weeks after reaching Philadelphia to remove this gun 
from the vessel to its present position in Machinery 
Hall, and it was necessary also to strengthen the 
bridges on the way. The supervision of the transpor- 
tation of this enormous piece of ordnance has bee n 
entrusted to the civil engineer of the Krupp works ; 
the workmen also came with the gun, and will re. 
main until it goes home. The vast Krupp establish- 
ment in Essen, Germany, at present employs over 
12,000 hands, besides 5,000 men engaged in the 
mines and smelting-houses, 2,000 in the building de- 
partment, and 739 in the administration. Since 1872 
the whole German army has been provided with a 
new field gun, invented by Mr. Krupp. 

Belgium is rather a small country compared with 
the great European states, but the important pos- 
ition it has occupied in the political, military, com- 
mercial and agricultural history of Europe, and its pres- 
ent rapid progress in every industrial pursuit and social 
improvement, give it a peculiar interest. Hence its 
exhibits at the Centennial Exhibition, as might be ex- 
pected, are of a high order, and cannot fail to attract 
attention. The display in the Main Building is one 
of varied and profitable interest, while that in Ma- 
chinery Hall is worth comparing with domestic man- 
nfactures. The largest machine exhibited is a patent 
apparatus for boring and tubing mine shafts and wells 
below the water level. It is a ponderous affair, weigh, 
ing many thousand pounds, the derrick alone being 
some thirty feet in height. To give a lengthy de- 
scription, of course, is out of the question, yet to the 
mechanic and men of other pursuits it possesses great 
attraction. Next come a large number of different- 
sized railway buffers and springs made of forged iron, 
and used on railways cars to deaden the force of con- 
cussion with any object of collision. There are also 
numerous exhibits of railway atuchment hooks, car 
couplings and car wheels. Among the latter are 
specimens of wrought-iron wheek, beside bridge 
work«and sugar-making machinery. Then there is 
a fine model of a steam-hammer froir. Marcinelle. 

Belgium being a large railway proprietor, special 
interest attaches to the various exhibits of railway 
machinery to be seen. The state railway is one .of 
its largest sources of revenue. The railroad system 
was cqpimenced by the state in 1844 and has since 
increased quite considerably, and now returns an- 
nually a revenue of four or five million dollars. The 
different specimens of raib exhibited are of an im- 
proved pattern, and some of them are so arranged as 
to do away with the wooden sleepers common in this 
country. A new system of rails for street- car tracks 
is also illustrated, and new designs for holding the 
rails in place. Then come models of ventilators to 
be used in cars, and samples of journal boxes and car 
couplings. Among other interesting exhibits is an 
embroidery and braiding machine, a similar one be- 
ing in operation in the Main Building. It is ingeni- 
ottsly contrived and works well. There is a num- 
ber of samples of sewing machines and cases contain- 
ing the various articles used in connection with the 
machines. There is also shown in this department a 
good-sized horizontal engine, with patent valves. 
Among the machines in operation are two spinning 
machines, with specimens of their products ; also, a ro- 
tary pump, the water from which is emptied into a glass 
reservoir It is a lift and force pump, having a continu- 
ous piston motion raising water to any height. Beside 
these is a bolt-making machine, whose heavy thuds 



can be heard for some distance. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting operations to many people is the pro- 
cess of making mint lozenges, which is shown in all its 
stages, and about which there is always an agreeable 
odor. Then there are a rock- drilling machine, clamp- 
couplings for shafting, and specimens of connecting- 
rods for steam engines, illustrating the process of 
bellied turning. Among the other exhibits are mill 
and grind-stones, huge chains, fuses and fire extin- 
guishers, patent filters and other objects. As a whole, 
the display is one of the largest by a foreign nation. 
It is located a short distance from the eastern entrance 
to the building. 

The Brazilian department is admirably complete 
so far as it goes, and well arranged. The army and 
navy of the empire are represented by some finely 
cast bronze guns and mortars, the uniforms of the 
service, and a number of -models of naval vessels. 
What is particularly noticeable in the department is 
the way the personality of the Emperor is everywhere 
apparent. A mere glance over the exhibits here and 
in the Main Building is sufficient to impress one 
with the belief that the newly-found life and energy 
of the Brazilians is but the reflex of the life and en- 
ergy of their ruler. The splendid docks at Rio de 
Janiero, shown on a carefully drawn plan, are styled 
the docks of Dom Pedro II., and the locomotive, 
among the American exhibits, destined to go with 
other rolling stock to Brazil, has inscribed upon it 
" Railway of Dom Pedro II.,'' that being the name of 
the line upon which it is run. A sovereign who 
abolishes slavery, builds railroads, and stimulates, by 
every means in his power, the commerce and manu- 
factures of his realm, certainly not only deserves the 
love of his people, but also merits the respect and 
esteem of all right thinking men, and there is very 
little doubt but that Dom Pedro II. has his deserts. 
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Agricultural Hall, an immense Gothic-roofed, ca- 
thedral-like structure, is the largest building that 
has ever been erected in America for a similar 
exhibition, and in some respects its construction dif- 
fers from any other, chiefly in the use and combina- 
tion of the home-truss arches. It consists, in the 
ground plan, of a l»ng nave crossed by three tran- 
septs. The nave is 826 feet long by 100 wide, and 
each end projects 100 feet beyond the square of the 
structure. The point of the arch is 75 feet above the 
floor. The corner spaces having been roofed in, the 
floor area is 465 by 630 feet, said to be about ten 
acres. The building is conspicuous from a distance 
by the roof being painted a living green, which adds 
to its appearance. The objects exhibited embrace 
all the products of the soil, whether in a raw or 
manufactured state; fish culture and the apparatus • 
used, fabrics of vegetable and animal origin, a general 
line of rural implements and labor-saving appliances, 
and whatever pertains to agricultural engineering. 
All kinds of machinery that are devoted to agricul- 
tural purposes are to be found here, and thus the 
machinery of the Exhibition is divided with Machin- 
ery Hall. Ample steam power is in place always ready 
to be applied, so that the movements of all inven- 
tions can be observed and tested. Two engine 
houses have been added to the east side, one for a 
horizontal 125 horse power engine and the other for 
a vertical 80 horse-power. Further belonging to this 
department are dairy and brewers' buildings, also 
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one for wagons, a pomological hall, and wind-mills 
applicable to agricultural purposes. 

The number of exhibitors is, of Americans, 1450 ; 
of foreigners, about 800. In the centre of the hall 
is a fountain, said to be the largest in the country, 
discharging eighty gallons a minute. It would be an 
almost endless task to mention in detail the exhibits 
of confectionery, tobaccos, prepared meats, fruits, 
bread, wines, seeds, starch and the like, and es- 
pecially the wool, cottons and other raw materials 
that form fabrics from all parts of the world, and 
which are here scientifically arranged, not in simple 
masses but in commercial packages. 

One exhibit, however, we will locate while near 
the fountain. In the Wisconsin department, to the 
northwest of the fountain and not far removed from 
it, may be seen the famous war eagle " Old Abe." 
It was caught by a Chippewa Indian in 1861, in 
Northern Wisconsin, was carried by the 8th Wis- 
consin regiment as a patriotic emblem, and contin- 
ued with the Army in the Mississippi Valley for 
three years, was in twenty -five battles in the South 
under Sherman and Grant, and never lost a battle, 
became the State bird of Wisconsin in 1864, has 
since been occasionally on exhibition for disabled 
soldiers and their orphans, earning about ^25,000, and 
is now on exhibition at the Centennial Exposition by 
order of the State Legislature. 

On the right-hand side of the main avenue of the 
building is placed the vast collection of agncultural 
implements, from a grubbing hoe to a gigantic ma- 
chine for piling hay ; ploughs, harrows, steam ma- 
chinery for the performance of every knd of farm 
work ; machines for felling the forest and upturning 
the surface of the prairie, reclaiming the swamps and 
levelling mountains. With these we find in their 
proper sections specimens of the various birds, 
beasts, reptiles and insects known on the American 
continent, with the different products derived from 
them, such as hides, lard, glue, etc. The exhibit of 
bread-stuffs is large, and it is thought quite complete. 
Bread in its various stages of production, from flour 
to the crusty loaf, is there. Steam -cooked food for 
cattle, oatmeal and all varieties of crushed grain, are 
exhibited. On the right-hand side of the building 
the animals of the pre-historic periods of the world's 
existence are present in skeleton and model. Gigan- 
tic mastodons and saurians, great turtles and monster 
shellfish, are shown to the wondering visitor. On 
the left-hand side we find a fine collection of teas, 
coffees, spices, sugars and other groceries. Really 
the show here looks like a branch of the great Cen- 
tennial Tea Company's establishment. African elas- 
tic gums, India rubber and gutta percha lie in heaps 
within the spaces marked for their exhibition. Bird 
cages and fishing nets, corks and pig-iron appear to 
be crowded together, without regard to difference of 
character. Yet, all is order. There is no confusion 
of arrangement. Each section presents its special 
exhibits. Louisiana sends a tree loaded with the 
sombre hanging moss which renders some of her 
landscapes so gloomy ; but this hanging fibre has a 
commercial value, and science has already con- 
verted it into a useful substitute for hair in mat- 
tresses and upholstery. Veterinary surgery is not 
neglected, for we find parts of the horse of every kind, 
from hide to hoof, exhibited for the purpose of illus- 
trating equine diseases, bad shoeing, etc. California 
sends her cacti and grain as well as her gold quartz. 
Cincinnati, her hams and packed pork. Spain shows 
a fine collection of hemp from Manila — wine, oil, 



tobacco, wools and leather. Portugal has her 
fruits and cereals, wines, and even the corks to keep 
it safe in bottles until needed for consumption. Bra- 
zil sends woods, wines, cereals, tobacco, sugar, 
leather, skins, and has a cotton trophy well deserv- 
ing of notice. Even Liberia sends specimens of her 
coffee and cocoa, with many curious things from the 
Gold Coast, including an article which will be re- 
garded as an evidence of progress in the colony — 
palm soap. 

The display of agricultural implements, or, what 
is the same thing, of labor-saving machinery, is the 
most complete ever made in this, or probably in 
any other country, and the workmanship of the speci- 
mens is remarkably praiseworthy. The progress of 
civilization is more intimately connected with these 
things than with any others through the whole range 
of human achievements, for they have multiplied the 
powers of human hands, and even extended the 
boundaries of time. On each occasion, when the 
world comes up to the International contest, the ad- 
vancement in the machinery of the farm becomes 
more manifest. One of the first agricultural ma- 
chines ever used was the thresher, which was intro- 
duced in the Lowlands of Scotland shortly before 
the end of the last century. Nearly thirty modern 
threshers in the hall to-day exhibit the gradual accre- 
tion of invention, directed to adapting this machine 
to different kinds ol grain and seeds, and its great 
perfection as compared with its Scotch prototype. 
The reaping machine began to struggle into notice 
only about 1790. To-day about 100 reapers and 
mowers are exhibited in the Hall, many of them 
finished as beautifully as pieces of jewelry, and with 
a refinement of adaptation to various duties, alike 
delightful to the mechanic and the farmer. The Ex- 
hibitioh shows, among other things, still further im- 
provement — in the automatic binder! Who, a few 
years since, would have conceived it possible that a 
man should drive a machine into a field, and go 
round and round, leaving the grain in sheaves in 
rows ? Yet this is now done in good style. 

Plows are in great force. One fine set, from South 
Bend, Indiana, shines in the glory of gold-plating, 
and is said to have cost ^1,000 per plow. Nearly 
3CX> of this class of implements are shown in the 
I^all — stubble and sod, prairie paring plows, and with 
double mold-boards for ridging up ; gang and sulky 
plows, mole and ditching plows. Harrows, rollers, 
and various forms of cultivators ; single and double 
shovel-plows for row crops ; seed drills, com planters, 
potato planters and diggers are all exhibited in profu- 
sion. There is scarcely an operation in tillage that 
is not provided for by improved machines. No func- 
tion in agriculture seems to be forgotten, but the ad- 
vance is ** all along the line." Every conceivable 
invention for the cultivation and handling of crops, 
and for the saving of labor is represented. The dis- 
plays of edge tools, axes, grain and grass scythes, 
sickles, corn and hay knives, and other farmers' im- 
plements are very striking. The Canadian exhibit 
in this hall is particularly good in reapers, mowers, 
plows, harrows, root and straw cutters, and horse- 
powers. The variety in plows is, if anything, greater 
than in our own exhibit, but the number of plows 
is much smaller. The turnip- drill in the Canadian 
collection is evidence of a culture different from ouis. 
With a poor climate for corn, they make turnips and 
peas stand them in good stead. Of the excellence 
and profusion of their wheat, barley, rye, oats, pota- 
toes and grass, there is no need to spi^ak. Canada 
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has also portable engines, cider-presses, potato- 
diggers, snow-plows for breaking winter roads, grain 
drills, and hay loaders. 

Several of the State Agricultural Societies show 
admirable collections of farm products, and one 
(Iowa) supplements this usual display with some- 
thing very unusual — specimens of the soils of thirty 
of her counties, in columns six feet deep, shown in 
large glass tubes. What better bid for immigration 
could be made to the practical farmer than these 
rich, deep loams — samples of the virgin soil that 
awaits the husbandman to produce just such grains 
and grasses as are seen close by ? The Oregon ex- 
hibit is rich in wheat, oats, woods, and in dried 
fruits put up in glass-topped boxes as handsomely as 
the best French prunes. We have nothing in the 
East to compare with the dried apples, pears, peaches 
and cherries shown here. Massachusetts, in her lit- 
tle court, excels in the tasteful arrangement of pro- 
ducts and implements, and in the information fur- 
nished by charts. New Hampshire will astonish 
Western farmers, who will hardly believe that such 
fine com and small grains were produced in a state 
where the rocks are supposed to monopolize most of 
the surface of the ground. An enormous stuffed pig 
of the Chester White breed, that weighed 1,307 
pounds, stands sentry here. Delaware sends huge 
sections of tree trunks ; Washington Territory con- 
tributes the tallest wheat and eats in the building, 
and California shows some veritible prodigies of 
cacti — monstrosities of bulbs and clubs. For other 
State exhibits, in all their endless variety and varied 
excellence : Come and see 1 

THE DISPLAY OF AQUARIA. 

People who fail tQ visit the Agricultural Depart- 
i ment miss seeing some of the most interesting, as 
well as most instructive, portions of the Exhibition. In 
fact, the building is full of curious things, and even 
those who follow other than agricultural pursuits 
I cannot but be delighted when once in the structure. 
i Among the many attractive displays is that of the 
I Department of Aquaria on the west side of the build- 
I ing. It is in charge of Prof. Fred. Mather, who is 
thoroughly posted in fish culture, and it has been 
arranged not only for the interest of the fish-breeder, 
bat for the gratification of the people and the study 
of the naturalist. The display is contained in thirty- 
five large tanks and aquaria, one tank alone being 
twenty-three feet long by seven wide and four deep. 
They are divided into three classes — those for salt 
water specimens, those for fresh water, and the third 
for cold-water fish. To supply salt water a tank, 
capable of holding some ten thousand gallons, has 
been provided outside the building, and water brought 
from the Atlantic by way of the Camden and Atlan- 
tic railroad. Fresh water, of course, is plentiful, but 
to keep cold water fishes properly, the water before 
reaching the aquarium passes through a coil of lead 
pipe packed in a box of ice. 

The specimens ot fish include not only the edible 
bnt other species, and some of them quite singular 
looking. The water in the tanks, etc., is kept pro- 
perly replenished by means of a small steam engine, 
while several of the aquaria contain plants in such 
quantities as to preserve a perfect adjustment of the 
relations between the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
so that there is no need of replenishing the water. 
The collection is not quite complete, but will be in 
a short time. The British Commission have de- 
spatched a large tank to Bermuda to bring back some 
oif the curious fishes and conds found there. Among 



them will be angel sharks, brainstones, madrapores 
and other corals, etc. A tank has also been sent to 
the Atlantic coast, and will return with specimens of 
sharks and other sea-water fish. 1 ^ter in the season 
the hatching process will be illustrated, when trout 
and salmon begin to spawn. Several of the forcing 
machines are already on exhibition. Among the 
specimens now on exhibition is an aquarium con- 
taining about a dozen crabs, and the creatures seem • 
to skip around as if there were no cares nor Centen- 
nials in the world. Then come specimens of the 
big king crab, or horse-foot, so called from its re- 
semblance to the horse's hoof. Its movements can be 
easily seen through the glass, and its habits well 
studied. After these come numerous specimens of 
terrapin, one aquarium alone containing about twen-* 
ty-five, which, from their lazy movements, seem to 
take the world easy. In the largest tank are kept a 
number of green turtles, the heaviest weighing over 
three hundred pounds---an immense turtle, with a 
great thick head and long, wide flappers. In the line 
of toad-fish there are about a dozen specimens. 
They are curious enough looking, and yet seem 
just as contented at the Centennial as when taken 
from their homes. Of the fresh-water eels, some 
very fine specimens are shown ; also, of lake sheeps- 
head or fresh-water drum, and rock bass. Then 
come specimens of graylings in large numbers from 
Michigan, and Oswego bass or southern chub. 

There are shown long- finned chub-suckers, black- 
gill sun-fish, large black bass, and moon-eyed fish or 
lake herring. In one aquarium are gathered hun- 
dreds of small specimens of California salmon, the 
eggs of which were sent from California to the 
United States Commissioner, and hatched at Mari- 
etta, Pennsylvania. In addition to those here named, 
there will soon be exhibited specimens of sturgeon ; 
also, trout from the great lakes, and a lot of fresh- 
water fish, to be furnished by the Ohio and Michi- 
gan Fish Commissioners. An assistant of the Aqua- 
ria Department of the Exhibition is now in Ohio in 
connection with the matter. Prof. Mather has also 
in charge a number of bottles containing the spawn 
of shad, young lobsters, and a number of specimens 
of fresh- water insects injurious to fish culture. The 
exhibit attracts large numbers of visitors. 
SOME NATIONAL EXHIBITS. 

Brazil. — Of all the foreign exhibits in the Agri- 
cultural Hall probably none is so varied and even 
exhaustive as that of Brazil. The vast range of ex- 
hibits of the shop, farm, manufactory, mine and forest; 
the taste, correctness, carefulness and good judgment 
shown in the collection of Brazil, even in the depart- 
ment of agriculture, indicate a directing mind that 
much resembles the sagacity and breadth of view 
which characterized Horace Greeley. It will be. a 
pleasure hereafter to indicate the mind which govern- 
ed and directed in this Exhibition, and if it shall be 
found — as is suspected — that it was that of the Em- 
peror, in his regard for common life and duties, he 
will receive such honors as no crowned head has ever 
had paid it before. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
Brazil has done everything that it seems possible to do 
to make known to the world the vast natural resources 
and riches of this great South American Empire. 

An interesting part of the collection consists in 
a great variety of their fruits, canned, conserved, 
condensed, dessicated and otherwise prepared, and 
this, too, in a most scientific manner, presented in 
commercial packages. Some of these are claimed to 
have special medicinal qualities. It has long been 
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known that there is an immense money value in 
tropical fruits, but their flavor and quality are quickly 
lost during a voyage, and this seems to be the first 
exhibition of a scientific attempt to conserve them. 
The opportunity is great for the employment of the 
cheap labor of tropical countries in thus fitting their 
abundant fruits for the market of temperate regions. 
A country which is so easily reached by our trading 
vessels as Brazil, and which is making at a great ex- 
pense an exhibit of its products at this our interna- 
tional exhibition, deserves marked attention. 

The collection of woods is astonishing in the num- 
ber and richness of its samples. Over a thousand 
different woods, among which rose, mahogany, and 
ebony are noticeable, are piled up in all imaginable 
shapes around the section. From the rafters of the 
building depend skins for the softest and stoutest of 
shoes, and ior ladies' ornaments. After the woods 
comes a remarkable exhibit of coffees in a separate 
pavilion by itself, the posts and rafters of which are 
wrapped and festooned with the natural cotton, giving 
the charming effect of a summer house covered with 
snow. Here in cases, jars, caddies, and boxes of 
fanciful shapes are contained the coffees of Brazil, 
conspicuous among them being the round bean of the 
Mocha and the cloven, Java-like Rio. 

To run over the exhibits in this collection would 
be to give a catalogue of the cocoas in the nut and 
from the factory, the rices from Maranhao, starches, 
fourteen kinds of snuff, weed-blossoms for filling mat- 
tresses, vegetable fibres for rope-making, rubl^rs in 
:the raw and ready for the retail merchant, ninety 
different beans for the table, twelve kinds of fine 
sugars, Brazilian teas, samples of paper and cloth 
taken from the tree in its natural state, macaronis, 
medicines, liquors, vegetable wools made from twigs 
into gossamer fibres, and seven kinds of tea that took 
the medal in Vienna. 

The silkworm and his work alone will excite at- 
tention even from the impatient looker-on. The 
Brazilian is proud of his silkworm because it winds 
itself in such a way with its silk threads that in util- 
izing the silk the raiser does not have to kill the 
worm, as is the case with the Indian silk-grower. 
Indeed, it may be said that the wildest dreams of che 
boy-reader of " Swiss Family Robinson" are realized 
in the tropical exhibits of this country of our Imper- 
ial visitor. 

Argentine Republic. — The exhibit from the 
Argentine Republic in Agricultural Hall is both 
large and interesting, not only from the neat manner 
in which everything is arranged, but from the variety 
and singular character of some of the goods. The 
chief exports of the country are wool, hides, s' It beef 
and tallow, but its resources embrace all the pro- 
ducts of the tropical and ^ temperate zones. The 
farming stock alone of the Republic is estimated at 
fifteen million homed cattle, four million horses and 
■eighty million sheep, and these vield about fifty mil- 
lion dollars of exports annually. The exports of 
other commodities are also quite large, and bring 
rich revenue to the Republic. 

The display is located in the southeastern portion 
of the structure, and it is prominent on account of 
the hundreds of skins of wild animals that hang 
from the upper portion of the section. Among them 
are skins of lions, tigers, chinchillas, iguanas, hares, 
foxes, bucks, otters, goats, wild boars, weasels and 
wild cats. There are also immense skins of vari- 
ous kinds of snakes, one of them being about twelve 
feet long. Others are of the Curigu viper and rat- 



tlesnake. The collection of bird skins is also nu- 
merous, and embraces those of the ostrich, temtem 
partridge, chi mango, craw birds and many others. 
These are suspended in the shape of a loop stretch- 
ing across the section. 

The display of native woods is one of .the largest 
in the Agricultural Building. Many of the speci- 
mens are sections of trees and in log, highly polished 
and arranged in pyramidal form. Others are cut 
into square blocks. There are some twenty exhibitors 
in this department, and one of the collections is to be 
presented to the National Department of Agricul- 
ture. Some of the samples are of very fine grain, 
and take a beautiful polish. The collection of dye 
woods and tanning barks includes many of the well- 
known varieties, while the seeds include palm, quina- 
quina, pacasa and others. There are also exhibits 
of fibres and various kinds of roots. The different 
kinds of grain, corn, oats, beans, etc., occupy hun- 
dreds of small jars, and with them are preserved 
fruits, starches, raisins, sugars, farinas and chemicals, 
and many varieties of seeds and nuts. 

Next in order, but first in importance to the Argen- 
tine Republic, is the exhibit of wools. The samples 
are mostly placed in glass cases, and represent al- 
paca wool, fieece of the Angora goat, fleece of 
Negrette lamb. Merino wool, and other varieties and 
qualities. Near them are specimens of hemp, raw 
flax and hair ropes, together with small exhibits of 
cotton. The dressed hides are shown in the Main 
Building. On the northern side are shown a num- 
ber of stuffed wild animals and lizards and birds. 
Some of the latter are of beautiful plumage, such 
only as are found in the forests of South America. 
A number of vipers, preserved in alcohol, occupy 
glass jars, while on the floor are stuffed specimens of 
the wild cat. Besides these there also are fair ex- 
hibits of silk cocoons and silk products, and a lot of 
salt beef, representing a valuable export to the Re- 
public. In this short sketch, only mere allusion has 
been made to most of the exhibits; yet they will 
afford an hour for interesting examination by visitors. 

Japan. — Located in the southwest corner of the 
Agricultural Building are displayed the exhibits from 
the Empire of Japan — a display, which for neatness 
and variety is equal to any of the foreign nations in 
the same department, and which affords a field for 
profitable instruction, especially in the branch of silk 
culture. All the various processes, from the hatching 
of the eggs to the production of the silk, are fully 
explained by models, charts, drawings and tools, ex- 
hibited by the government office for experimental 
silk-worm breeding at Tokio. Here are shown the 
large hampers made df bamboo, used in carrying 
the mulberry leaves from the field to the place of 
rearing ; also, the boxes used for keeping the leaves 
fresh for two or three days for the young worms. 
Then come the bamboo baskets for separating the 
parts of leaves of different weight and the knives 
used in cutting them from the branches, together 
with the chopsticks for handling the worms, as the 
perspiration from the fingers is considered injurious. 

There are exhibited specimens of mulberry leaves 
and models of trees, showing the process of cultiva- 
tion in different soils, and near them are baskets 
with bamboo bushes within, illustrating the manner 
in which the cocoons are spun. Beside these there 
are numerous specimens of the silk- worms at various 
stages, and the larvae and samples of bugs and insects 
injurious to the trees. A fine model is also exhibited 
of the rearing houses as used in Japan. It is com- 
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plete in all its various departments, and from it the 
, Tisitor can learn many facts of interest relative to 
the growing silk industry of the Empire. 

The tea-growing interests of the country are also 
fiilly illustrated by diagrams of the tea-plant and its 
cultivation, prepared under the auspices of the Board 
ot Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. Specimens 
of the various kinds of Japan tea are also exhibited, 
and the manner of packing, etc. The exhibits of 
Japan woods are arranged in a very convenient 
manner for inspection, and embrace over one hun- 
dred varieties. Each particular variety is displayed, 
both in the rough state and dressed, also in connection 
with a piece ol the bark and the leaves peculiar to 
the tree. The specimens are neatly arranged along 
the side of a partition, and each is properly labelled 
with its name and catalogue number. 

Among other interesting things are full displays of 
cured fish and hams, encased in cloth, though the 
odor emitted is not so agreeable. Then there are 
pickled fruits, sauces, and bottles of mineral waters. 
After these come numerous samples of Japan sauces. 
One of them, called Soy, is produced from fermented 
wheat and beans mixed with salt, and used for flavor 
ing fish and other dishes. Another, known as Naga 
oka, is made of clean, pounded barley, cleaned 
wheat and soja hispida (a kind of bean called Daizu) 
and malted salt. These four substances, brewed, 
after three years become a superior sauce. 

The bamboo exhibits are quite abundant, and em- 
brace window blinds, baskets, nets, ropes and twines, 
and various kinds of utensils. Among the specimens 
are poles twenty feet in height, and smaller ones used 
as fibhing-rods, etc. Besides these are exhibits of 
wheat, corn, rice, oats and other grains, all neatly 
arranged in glass jars, together with samples of the 
dried leaf of the Japan indigo, and silk threads of va- 
rious shades dyed with the product. The collection 
of animal skins and furs is also well represented, 
and contains specimens of all the difierent species 
found in the Empire. One part of the section is de- 
voted to the display of shells, skins of fishes, horns 
of animals, and feathers of various kinds, while 
other spaces are filled with barks, dye-stuffs and 
fibres. The exhibits of cotton are tastefully arranged 
in a glass case, and illustrate the processes of manu- 
facture from the picking until made up into goods. 
The remainder ot the display is made up of tishin^ 
tackle, seines, ploughs and bamboo articles, and 
taken altogether affords a field of interesting study. 

Italy. — Italy makes some display in the Agricul- 
tural Building. It is located in the southeastern cor- 
ner of the structure, and is tastefully arranged. Al- 
together there are about three hundred exhibitors rep- 
resented, the greater number being wines and 
liquors. The space is partly enclosed by the glass 
cases containing the various articles, while in the 
centre are a number of stands of pyramidal shape, 
filled with hundreds of bottles of wines, champagnes 
and liquors of every kind. On the floor, around the 
sides of the section, are the ploughs, cultivators and 
other farming implements, none of the latter, how- 
ever, equaling our own. The display of olive oil is 
quite full, as is also the exhibit of macaroni. These 
are shown in various styles and as made by different 
firms. There are also full exhibits of dried and pre- 
served meats, fi»h and fruits. Essential oils ot all 
kinds are arranged in a high glass case, while near 
them is a wooden stand ornamented in gilt and with 
bunches of artificial flowers. Alter these are the drugs, 
chemicals and pharmaceutical preparations and co- 



lognes. The latter are contained in quite fanciful 
bottles and their varied colors give them a rich ap- 
pearance. The samples of wheat, rice, nuts, barks, 
etc., occupy hundreds of jars, while the minerals are 
contained in several glass cases. They do not in- 
clude many specimens, the largest being iron ores. 
The exhibits of sumac are valuable and comprise a 
number of cases, and near them are dye stuffs, guanos, 
glues, etc. Large cakes of castile soap, each of great 
weight, are also bhown, together with boxes of fancy 
soaps. Besides these there are displays of hides, 
dressed leather, boots and shoes, belling and orna- 
mental goods. The specimens of hemp and hempen 
goods are particularly fine, the raw material present- 
ing a glossy appearance. Then there are numerous 
specimens of candied fruits, confections, citrons and 
other goods. The collection, altogether, though not 
so varied, gives the visitor a fair idea of Italy's agri- 
cultural products. At different places in the section 
are shown stacks of grain of different kinds and nu- 
merous stalks of corn, with dried ears still attached, 
but the largest portion of the space is devoted, we 
regret to say, to the wines and liquors. 

Spain has erected a very handsome pavilion of 
light yellow wood, varnished, and with darker panel- 
ing. It is in the form of a Gothic triumphal arch. 
A light fence of the same material and design ex. 
tends around the department. The principal ex- 
hibits are woods, wines, oils, cigars, preserves, fiuits, 
cork, skins, leather, and the whole well arranged 
for exhibition. The Portuguese have no special pa- 
vilion, but the show-cases are neat and the exhibits 
have the same general character as the Spanish. 

The German pavilion is a large structure with 
four square towers in front, painted in light colors 
and gold. Behind this are the individual show cases. 



WOMEN'S PAVILION. 

Of all the structures in the Centennial Grounds 
probably none attracts more general attention from 
all classes than the Women's Pavilion. When it 
was first proposed to erect a separate structure in 
which to exhibit woman's work in all its departments 
it was not thought possible to fill more than a small 
portion of a building of very contracted dimensions. 
But the ladies who hoped by such an exhibition to 
fully illustrate the triumphs of feminine ingenuity and 
patience, and thus encourage their sex to search out 
tor themselves new spheres of usefulness and profit, 
were not discouraged by the prospect, and the suc- 
cessful results ot their lat>ors can now be seen by any 
one who spends a few hours or even a few moments 
amid the world of interesting and beautiful objects 
here collected. 

The structure itself covers about one acre of ground, 
and is built in the shape of a Greek cross, with the 
spaces between the arms so roofed over as to form 
four small pavilions in addition to the hall. On eith- 
er side of the three entrances has been inscribed in 
gilt the sentence, *' Let l^er own works praise her in 
the gates," and this is reproduced in the German, 
Spanish, French, Italian, and Japanese languages. 
Ttie interior of the building is colored in blue and 
white with flower-work of darker blue, and from the 
centre of the structure is pendant a handsome chan- 
delier of blue and gilt. Beneath this plays a foun- 
tain surrounded by flowering plants. 

The leading nations parucipating in this depart- 
ment are France, The Netherlands, Canada, Brazil 
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and the United States. The exhibits of France con- 
sist principally of embroidery, painted screens, cor- 
sets, Berlin wool-work, needle-work, tapestry, car- 
riage robes, etc. The Netherlands exhibits are chief- 
ly composed of embroidery, laces, etc. Those of 
Canada include large models of public institutions, 
asylums, churches and monasteries, also lace and 
embroidery. Brazilian ladies exhibit artificial flow- 
ers, wool and lace work. The United States exhib- 
its include all the above-named industries, with the 
addition of oil and water-color paintings, drawings, 
carved wood, painting on China, floral decorations, 
artificial fruit, and sculpture. 

To the ladies the Women's Pavilion is one of the 
chief points of attraction while the ruder sex cannot 
but admire the many beautiful and artistic specimens 
of woman's handiwork with which the place has been 
adorned. Fine needle-work, laces light as gossamer 
and as delicate in design as any ever spun by Arachne 
herself, paper and wax flowers, and wax fruits that 
are works of art, with a bewildering array of other 
productions of woman's skill and genius, are display- 
ed on every side, to the glory of womanhood and the 
delight of feminine eyes. AH sorts of curious little 
boots and slippers, and caps and baby dresses, and 
frills and tucks, and plaits and flounces, there are 
without number ; beautiful embroidery also, some of 
it by the English Princess Louisa and her sisters. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the whole Pavil- 
ion is fllled with such articles as these. There is a 
steam engine in full operation, and a woman is the 
engineer. By the power which she quietly directs, 
a number of looms and machines are run, and under 
the guidance of women these specimens of man's in- 
genuity weave carpets, spin cotton, and manufacture 
worsted. There are also many inventions by women. 
One of them is especially worthy of mention. It is a 
life-preserving mattress invented by Mrs. Mountain, of 
New York, and approved by the United States Board 
of Supervising Inspectors of Steamboats. The num- 
ber of models of inventions by American women is 
greater than people have supposed. There are sev- 
enty-four of them, including a blanket-washer, a 
mangle, a frame for stretching and dyeing lace cur- 
tains, an ironer, bedsteads, easels, a composition 
building material, window fasteners, lunch heater, 
bureau, traveling bags, life preservers, dress elevators, 
flower stands, etc. 

Entering the building from the southern doorway, the 
first thing which attracts attention is a collection 
of photographs of the many public institutions found- 
ed or managed by women. In the southeastern sec 
tion is a collection of admirably-executed portraits 
in silk embroidery or worked in worsted. Notwith- 
standing the difHculty of securing delicate shading 
by the employment of these materials, the artist has 
succeeded in producing some pieces which at a dis- 
tance closely resemble etchings. A picture in worsted 
work representing the " Death of Douglas in De- 
fence of Mary Queen of Scots," is probably one of 
the most elaborate works of the kind in the collec- 
tion. There are several cases of embroidery on silk, 
one of the designs representing Masonic emblems 
on one side and an eagle with the liberty shield on 
the other. Here are also specimens of very fine 
needlework, carriage robes, embroidered garments 
of various kinds, child's afghans, etc. An interesting 
exhibit is a pair of old-fashioned mittens, such as the 
boys of not many decades ago will remember, knit 
by an old lady seventy-eight years of age. This 
representative American woman is a granddaughter 



of Major Clapp, of the Revolotionary War, and her 
photograph, which is exhibited, shows her to be slllL 
young in health if not in years. There are hung 
on the southern wall a number of interesting pic- 
tures, one of the best of these is Miss Julia Winer's 
Hide and Seek, artistically executed in worsted. 

The northwestern comer of the Pavilion has been 
devoted almost entirely to specimens of women's 
proficiency in the decorative arts. Most of the 
samples are from the Cincinnati School of Design, 
and they do great credit to the fair daughters of that 
noble state. The exhibits include painting on wood, 
slate, China, porcelain, and tile, and carving in wood. 
Many of the articles displayed rival the very best 
products of Switzerland or the Black Forest. One 
of the most noticeable pieces of work in the collec- 
tion is an organ case elaborately carved by Miss 
Fannie M. Boaks, of the Cincinnati School of De- 
sign. The Estey Organ Company sent the instru- 
ment, which is valued at ^500, to the school, with 
the promise that they would present it to the young 
lady who would carve and decorate it for the Cen« 
tennial Exhibition. Miss Boaks undertook the task, 
and she has succeeded not only in winning the in- 
strument and the warm thanks of the manufacturer, 
but also in producing one of the most artistically 
carved pieces of furniture in the World's Fair. 
Another very creditable piece of work is a rosewood 
piano case carved by Miss Agnes Pitman, also of 
Cincinnati. The instrument was presented to the 
School of Design by the Ohio Valley Piano Com- 
pany, on the same conditions th'at governed the 
gift of the organ. The decorations, which have been 
made by Miss Pitman, are exceedingly simple but 
exquisite in design and finish. The border of the 
cover is ornamented with surface carving of snow- 
drops, periwinkles, buttercups, and daisies, intended 
to represent Spring, roses for Summer, com for Au- 
tumn, and holly and ferns for Winter. In the in- 
closured formed by this border are two medallions 
representing Spring and Autumn. Upon the ebony 
legs of the instrtunent are carved passion-flowers in 
bas relief. 

In addition to the display of the Cincinnati School 
of Design, there are to be seen many other speci- 
mens of wood-carving which, though less ambitious 
in conception, are very fine in execution. An inter- 
esting exhibit is a case in which are represented by 
mica blocks the thirteen primary forms of crystalli- 
zation. A wreath of rock-fem, beautifully designed, 
is exhibited in the same case, and the artistic manner 
in which the leaves are twined is well worth the 
closest study. A large album of sea-moss contributed 
by a Gloucester lady attracts much attention, the 
specimens being exceptionally fine and all well pre- 
served. To every piece of moss is attached its botani- 
cal name. There are also several cases of painting on 
China, porcelain, tile and slate, and these are, most 
of them, artistic in design and beautifully tinted. 

One of the most attractive articles of parlor oma^ 
ment exhibited is an oval chess table, with top deco- 
rated with pen-and-ink drawings. On the semi-cir- 
cular space formed by the end of the oval and the 
straight line of the board proper, are two sketches in 
ink, one representing a knight and his lady at one of 
those games of chess which generally end in both 
being mated, if not checkmated, and the other de- 
picting a youth of noble mien, but tender years, play- 
ing chess with Mephistopheles. The squares of the 
board all contain pretty little sketches on various 
subjects more or less appropriate. 
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There are not very far from this many elegant speci- 
mens of Sorrente wood-carving. Another chess 
table is richly decorated with flowers, oak leaves and 
fruit, all made of uncolored leather. Another is 
painted with groups of flowers and trailing arbutus. 
A crayon sketch of a female face, partially enveloped 
in a white nubia, attracts much attention, the shading 
and expression of the mouth and eyes being particu- 
larly fine. It is contributed by Miss W. Walsh, of 
Columbia, Wisconsin. Two handsome ebony vases, 
decorated with flowers, are exhibited by Miss Rous- 
holdt, of Copenhagen, Denmark. Mrs. M. E. Par- 
ker, of Dundee, Scotland, contributes a large screen 
covered with beautiful patterns worked in briliantly 
contrasted colors. An ebony cabinet, with the doors 
exquisitely ornamented with water and landscape 
paintings, is sent by ladies of Wisconsin. A butter- 
nut mantel, made by Annie H. Whitney and Alice 
Chandler, occupies a prominent position and is well 
worth examination; the centre piece is filled with 
tiles, on wnich are painted twelve American birds. 
Miss Helen Whittier, of Lowell, sends an original 
design for a Brussels carpet which is elegant in con. 
ception, and also sends her first attempt at carpet de- 
signing. This is thoroughly original and very pretty. 
Several other equally fine designs by Lowell ladies 
are exhibited in this department. 

There is a large number of exhibits of the work of 
Boston High School, Lowell Art School, and Massa- 
chusetts Normal School pupils, including engravings, 
etchings, and shaded drawings from casts. Among 
these the drawings by Miss L. M. Plaister and Miss 
Fannie Ball deserve especial mention. The Women's 
Art School of the Cooper Union sends a large num- 
ber of specimens of excellent work, including de- 
signing on wood, photography, engraving and archi- 
tectural drawing. A free-hand drawing, enlarged 
four times from the original copy, is an exceptionally 
fine piece of work. It represents a pilaster in the 
Villa de Medici, and the lines are as clear and true 
as an engraving. In an adjoining section are ex- 
hibited the etchings of Queen Victoria. These are 
mostly copies of animals from Landseer, but there 
are among the number several original etchings. 
Susan Hayes Ward and Mrs. E. J. Sterling, of New 
York, exhibit some handsome specimens of tile 
painting, and there is near this display a number of 
water- color paintings by English artists. The fine- 
art department is peculiarly rich in exhibits. The 
«« Vision of St. Christopher" occupies a prominent 
position in thfs section, and attracts general attention. 
The beautiful marble statue of Cinderella, and the still 
more beautiful plaster cast of Eve, both contributed by 
Miss Blanche Nevin, of Lancaster, Pa., are, of course, 
greatly admired. Eve stands with her apron of fig 
leaves held tightly around her, while the right arm 
is held up before her eyes as if to shut out the vision 
of impending woe. The mouth and chin and fore- 
head are the only portions of the face which show 
from the front, and these are half childish in their 
sweetness, yet womanly in their delicately firm out- 
lines. Miss M. J. Foley, of Rome, Italy, has on ex- 
hibition a faithfully executed medallion of the late 
Charles Sumner. 

In fact, in looking around over the infinite variety 
and seeing the thorough excellence of much that is 
here exhibited in proof of woman's right to equal 
membership in the great guild of workers, we can 
but wonder that the question of that nght, 'discussed 
at times with so much heat and so little wisdom, 
shQuldbe the serious social problem which it is to-day. 



HORTICULTURAL HALL. 



The grounds of the Horticultural department of 
the Exhibition embrace forty acres, in the midst of 
which stands the Horticultural Hall. This Hall 
commands a fine view of the Schuylkill River valley. 
A wooded ravine below it on the south is spanned 
by an ornamental bridge 500 feet long and 60 feet 
wide, so that the building is convenient of access from 
beyond the Lansdowne ravine. It is one of the per- 
manent structures erected by Philadelphia, and its 
cost may be estimated at over ^200,000. The walls 
embrace an area of nearly two city acres, each of 
200 feet square. In front of the eastern entrance the 
Mott Iron Company, of New York, has constructed a 
very handsome cast-iron fountain with three basins, 
surmounted by a female figure. The grounds are 
laid out in walks, borders, miniature lawns, and flower 
beds, in orndmental gardening. The space allotted 
to exhibitors and now occupied is something over 
eight acres. The walks, roads and passage ways are 
substantially made, mostly paved with asphalt, and 
collectively they extend a distance of two miles. 
Both foreign and domestic exhibitors present large 
displays of flowers, plants, forest and ornamental 
trees, among which are choice new species from 
China and Japan. England, France, Germany, the 
Netherlands and Cuba are represented. 

The Hall stands on an artificial elevation, orna- 
mented by artistic terraces which are reached by 
flights of marble steps. At a distance the striking 
features of the building are the glass conservatories on 
the sides. The structure is divided into several depart ■ 
ments for exhibitors. The architecture is in the Mo- 
resque style, of the twelfth century, and the principal 
materials are iron and glass. On the north and south, 
sides are the conservatories, four in number, each 30 
by 100 feet. The heating is done by hot water in an 
effective manner, and one which will attract attention 
from those interesting in heating apparatus for propa- 
gating purposes. The main hall is 80 by 230 feet, 
ornamented by a handsome marble fountain, sur- 
rounded by choice tropical plants in variety, arid good 
specimens of their various kinds. These are all care- 
fully named for the information of the visitor. 

The vestibule leading to the main entrance is de- 
voted to the exhibition of garden implements, such as 
pruning knives, spades, rakes and hoes, all glistening 
in high polish. There is a fine collection of fancy 
wood and wire hanging-baskets. Within the central 
conservatory the plants of the tropics are gathered. 
Rare exotics from the burning climes of South 
America; green, twisted and thorny cacti from the 
plains of Mexico ; long drooping grass-like clustered 
stems from the miasmatic marshes of the isles of the 
Caribbean Sea, are artistically displayed and beautify 
the scene. There is a fine collection of ferns with 
their graceful feathers in green. Prominent among 
them is the Weeping Tree Fern, a magnificent va- 
riety. Its drooping leaves hang in graceful sym- 
metry around the tall dark-brown stalks. The banana 
plant, with its tender dark-green leaves and clus- 
tered branch of unripe fruit, is offset by the prickly, 
knotted and wrinkled Monstrosa cactus, of New 
Mexico. The India-rubber plant,yfr«j elastica, occu- 
pies a prominent place. Near the centre, not far from 
the fountain, is found a large plant, with a body as 
thick as a tree, in all about six feet high. From the 
top, stems, not unlike the fern, droop gracefully. It 
is not a beautiful plant, nor is there anything about it 
very pleasing to the eye ; but it has a history, and is 
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associated with the memory of a man whose timely 
aid saved the Continental army. From his purse the 
impoverished treasury of the strug[gling colonists 
was replenished. That man was kobert Morris, the 
great banker of Philadelphia. The plant has a 
small silver shield attached to it, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription : 

Cycus Rkvolulata : 

Owned by Robert Morris, before and during the Revolution. 

Presented by Jacob Hoffner. 

The thrinax is represented repeatedly, and its fan- 
like leaves, fringed with drooping small points, add 
greatly in beautifying the surroundings. A small 
but active little bush bears the ticket cinchona sued- 
rubra, or Peruvian bark, a most valuable adjunct of 
the useful plants of trie world. From its juices qui- 
nine is extracted. Fig trees, bearing unripe fruit, 
are here and there visible, overtopping the delicate 
plants. Tlie plantain is here with its monster leaf, 
the sago palm, the fan palm, the African fig, guava, the 
sugar cane, the camphor tree, orange and lemon 
trees, and other tropical plants of which we often 
read but seldom see. There is, however, but little 
bloom within the building, few of the plants being 
in flower. Many of the specimens here exhibited 
have been sent by citizens of Philadelphia. The 
forcing houses, which are located at the sides of the 
central conservatory, are receiving plants almost 
daily. While within the building the visitor should 
not fail to pass up into the gallery, and thence out 
upon the flat, from which delightful views may be 
had ot the grounds in all directions, as well as a fine 
view of the Schuylkill from the flat at the east end 
of the building 

The gardens around the Hall are planted with hya- 
cinths and tulips, and it is estimated that 47,cxx> flow- 
ering and ornamental plants were required to decorate 
them. Exhibitors from the United States occupy 
nearly all the ground included between the old 
Landsdowne drive, Belmont avenue, the Women's 
Pavilion and Horticultural Hall Portugal occupies 
a plot in the southeastern portion of the ground; 
England one acre southwest of the Hall ; Spain south 
of the Hall; France southeast of Spain, and the 
Netherlands south of France. The decorative ground 
embraces a parterre with sunken garden, so planted 
as to show carpet, bedding, ribbon and geometric 
gardening. Here all kinds of bulbs suited to the 
season are in bloom, others are :o bloom in the future, 
and the vast extent of this planting may be gathered 
from the statement that their number is over five 
thousand. 

The view from the front of this Hall looking west- 
ward is, by great odds, the finest within the Centen- 
nial grounds, as lovely a bit of landscape gardening 
as one could wish to see. Directly behind you rises 
the artistically-proportioned, richly-ornamented re- 
pository of plants, its golden Moresque dome furnish- 
ing a lovely contrast to the chaste crystal of the 
superstructure while on every side wide, velvety 
lawns of the deepest green, gemmed with geraniums, 
verbenas, foliage plants, shrubbery and rare flowers 
stretch away in the distance. Handsome urns, vases, 
rustic arbors, lawn statuary and garden ornaments of 
very many designs afford pleasing variety in all di- 
rections. 

The best time at which to see the terrace at its best is 
in the evening. The gates near the entrance to the Main 
Building are open until a late hour to parties leaving 
the grounds, and an hour or two spent here on a pleas- 
ant summer evening, from sunset into the twilight, 



will not soon be forgotten. If, indeed, there be any- 
where a scene more lovely we have yet to behold it 
— with its smoothly-kept lawn stretching away in the 
distance, varied with shrubbery, flowers and foliage 
plants, arranged with the utmost skill of the land- 
scape gardener; lamps dotting it everywhere in the 
early evening and growing brighter as the shadows 
gather; everywhere in the near distance a charming 
variety of architectural effect ; and, withal, the back- 
ground of a gorgeous evening sky fading into the 
glory of the stars. 

ELECTRIC ORCHESTRA. 

We cannot dismiss Horticultural Hall without a 
word in reference to the electric orchestra on exhi- 
bition in the eastern end of the building. This is 
perhaps one of the most curious musical instruments 
ever exhibited anywhere. In the progress of the past 
century we have invented appliances for lessening 
manual labor in almost every department of in- 
dustry, but this is probably the first and certainly the 
only successful attempt to read and play music by 
machinery. The instrument somewhat resembles an 
orchestrian in general appearance, and is so arranged 
that it can be played from a key-board like an ordi- 
nary pipe-organ. The chief improvement is the 
reading machine, which is connected with the in- 
strument by wires, along which the currents of elec- 
tricity governing the action arc conducted. The 
automatic reading is based upon the idea that if the 
music-note shall be printed on paper in metallic or 
conducting marks (such as printers style illuminated 
work), the electricity will distinguish the conducting 
characters thus formed from the non-conducting sur- 
face of the paper, and will thus be made to feel or 
" read " the notes. If, in place of this printed music, 
the notes be cut as perforations in the sheet, and a 
metallic plate be placed beneath, over which the 
sheet* is drawn, this plate, which shows through the 
paper wherever the perforations exist, answers prac- 
tically the .same purpose as the marks on the printed 
sheet, it being, in fact, but an additional modification 
of the same principle. The music sheet is in the form 
of a roll, which is drawn under a row of charged 
feelers or " readers," whose office it is to distinguish 
the notes. It is moved by passing between two 
gum-covered rollers, which are rotated by a mechan- 
ism called a " wind engine." The motor power of 
this is the compressed air or " wind" of the bellows 
of the instrument; and it contains in its construction 
all the necessary elements of a steam engine, repre- 
sented, however, in such different forms that no re- 
semblance to the latter is left. It is a double engine, 
each pair of opposite wind-pockets being equivalent 
to a steam cylinder, and the alternate movements of 
their swinging leaves are the counterparts of the push 
and return of the piston-head. 

The instrument now exhibited has several hun- 
dred "readers" or feelers, which stand close to- 
gether, in order that a gjeat many may be placed in 
a small space. The electricity, which may be called 
a hundred-fingered performer, pervades them all, 
ready to pass at a moment wherever a note occurs. 
The various instruments, representing a band of 
twelve pieces, besides the drums, etc., have their ap- 
propriate spaces allotted them on the music sheet, and 
the connection between their " readers " and the 
performing parts are made by wires, which, when 
grouped together, form the cable running from the 
reading apparatus to the main case. Each note, as 
soon as detected, is telegraphed to the corresponding 
performing magnet, and, as a great number may.be 
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simultaneously read, it follows that the music may 
be exceedingly varied. The range of application of 
this invention is not limited to instruments such as 
the present, which is simply its first fruit. It may be 
applied on a large scale to the building of orches- 
tras, representing hundreds of performers, and on a 
small scale to the piano for the playing of our house- 
hold music. In this latter it does not at all conflict 
with the retention of the key-board, so that the in- 
strument may be used for all its present purposes, 
besides containing an automatic reading and per- 
forming apparatus, by which it will play without the 
human touch. As the music in the shape of printed 
or gilt notes, or even In the punched form, can be 
published with all the facilities of the press for in- 
definite multiplication, it can be furnished at prices 
not much greater than those of corresponding or- 
dinary sheet music printed in ink. 

The music played by this strange instrument is, of 
course, boundless in its range, and the performances 
are very enjoyable. It is, in fact, a complete or- 
chestra, worked by machinery, and the most difficult 
scores ever written are played as correctly by the 
electric fingers as the simplest airs. But, though 
electricity is thus made to take the place of the 
skilled pianist, it is, after all, without a soul, and 
none of those sympathetic touches so thrilling in the 
performance of a perfect artist can be expected. 



SPECIAL EXHIBITS. 



FRENCH DISPLAY OF PUBLIC WORKS. 

As the United States occupied a conspicuous po«;i- 
tion in the Universal Exposition of Paris in 1867, 
this fact was a sufficient reason in the minds of the 
French people to respond with equal cordiality to the 
invitation to compete at the National Exposition now 
being held at Landsdowne. France is well repre- 
sented, and besides the fine display in the Main Build- 
ing, makes a very interesting exhibit of the public 
works of the country, including bridges, causeways 
and mining, in a special building located directly 
north of the east end of the Main Building. The 
structure is made of iron frames filled in with differ- 
ent colored bricks, and was erected under the aus- 
pices of the Ministry or Department of Public Works. 
The building has been completed in a comparatively 
short space of time and presents a solid and strong 
appearance. It is about 100 feet long by 50 wide. 
At the apex of the roof is a skylight reaching the 
length of the building, which furnishes sufficient 
light throughout, while the walls are covered with 
cloth painted in imitation of frescoing. 

The exhibits within the building are especially in- 
teresting to civil engineers and students of the pro- 
fession, and are likely to attract much attention. 
They include models, charts and drawings of the 
bridges, mines, etc., of France, collected by order of 
the Ministry of Public Works, in which service the 
leading railways of the country heartily cooperated. 
The models and drawings, etc., are such as are used 
in the School of Bridges and Causeways, an institu- 
tion established more than a hundred years ago. 

On the rear wall, facing the entrance to the build- 
ing, is hung a handsomely framed chart, about 20 feet 
square, showing the lines of communication of France, 
and forming a very interesting study. The lines are 
divided into terrestrial, fluvial and maritime. The 
terrestrial comprise the roads and railways, and the 
fluvial embrace the navigable rivers and canals. The 



national roads are represented by dark brown lines, 
the department roads by a narrower line of the same 
color, while the railways are marked by white lines 
and the ri^rs and canals by blue. A conventional 
representation of the mountains show the summits 
of water-sheds and the large rivers occupying the 
intervening valleys. The principal lines of maritime 
navigation are figured by gold lines, while the depths 
of the sea, from one hundred to one thousand 
metres, are shown by lines of red. The country is 
painted green, set off" in pretty contrast by semi- 
circles of light all around the coast marking the illu- 
minating ranges of the different lighthouses on the 
coast. The chart also includes the chief towns and 
cities, properly marked by brass buttons. 

To the right of the entrance to the building is 
placed a number of surveying instruments, mining 
tools and civil engineering instruments generally. 
Over the door is a fine representation of the bridge 
Du-jour, at Paris, crossing the Seine. In connection 
with it three models are shown, made on a scale of 
one twenty-fifth, one representing the viaduct entire, 
another an abutment arch, and the third two arches 
of the viaduct from the Versailles road to the quay 
on the right bank of the Seine. To the right of it 
is a well- executed picture of the canal of Marseilles 
and the bridge of Roquefaveur, illustrated also by a 
handsome model of three arches, about twelve feet 
in height, while on the opposite side is a view of the 
Port Launay viaduct on the Aulne. A large model 
15 also shown of three arches and four piers on a 
scale of one twenty-fifth. The bridge was constructed 
for the railway from Chateaulin to Brest, and com. 
prises twelve arches of twenty-two metres span. 

Next come drawings and models of lighthouses, 
showing sectional views, the foundation bed, and 
other interesting points. On the first of January last 
the number of lighthouses on the French coast 
amounted to three hundred and seventy-nine, not in- 
cluding those of Algeria. The first of the drawings 
and models represents the lighthouse of La Croix, 
erected a distance of two thousand metres from shore. 
There is also a fine illustration of the lighthouse at 
Cape Spartel, south of the Straits of Gibraltar, a very 
dangerous point, and where, previously, many vessels 
had been wrecked and many lives lost. The edifice 
consists of a tower, of which the exterior is square and 
the interior circular. Plans, drawings and models 
are then shown of the lighthouses of Creach, at the 
eastern extremity of the island of Quessant, of Tri- 
agnon« of Royan, and several other places. 

The viaduct of Dinan on the Ranee is nicely ill us- 
strated by a large model of three arches. The bridge 
is 315 metres in length, and the arch way 4 1.30 metres 
above the level of the canal, and the whole bridge 
consists of ten semi -circular arches of 16 metres span. 
The model is perfect in all its details, and shows great 
skill and ingenuity in its construction. There is also 
exhibited an excellent model of the bridge of Arcole 
on the Seine, on a scale of one twenty -fifth. This 
bridge comprises only a single span of 80 metres. It 
is composed of twelve ribs, of which the ten inter- 
mediate are 1.33 metres apart, and the two outside 
ribs are 3.50 metres. These ribs are made up of three 
parts — an arch, a string piece, and a rigid spandril 
uniting the arch and string piece. The next model 
of interest is that of the swing bridge at Brest, to- 
gether with a model of the tower and its mechanism 
and a fine view in perspective of the port of Brest. 
Besides these there are excellent drawings and models 
of the bridge of St. Sauvan, the iron viaduct of Bus- 
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seau D*Ahun on the Creuse and the iron viaduct on 
the Bouble. After these come specimens of steel rails, 
lamps and appliances for light-houses, apparatus for 
electric light and numerous portfolios of lithographed 
drawings, and photographs of railway depots, stations, 
rolling stock, etc. Among the more interesting of 
the charts, plans and drawings which adorn the west- 
ern wall is one showing the improvement of the Seine 
from Rouen to Havre. It is drawn on a scale of 
I -60,000, and is executed in excellent style. Another 
drawing represents the line of navigation between 
Paris and Auxerre, also an excellent geologic chart 
in detail of France, and a plan showing the deposits 
of phosphate of lime. Then there is a model in stone, 
wood, iron and bronze of the Lock of tJie Port of 
Dunkirk, representing the great Lock with gates and 
swing bridge. The Lock is 21 mrtres in breadth, 
and is calculated for ships of the largest tonnage. The 
port of Marseilles is illustrated by a large perspective 
view, together with a model showing the extent of 
basins and swing bridge. Numerous models of other 
bridges, etc., are also exhibited, showing the depth of 
water, the state of foundations, and forming alto- 
gether a valuable display for aid of the student. 

KANSAS AND COLORADO. 

The Legislature of Kansas passed, in 1874, an ap 
propriation of ^5,000 for the collection of articles for 
exhibition at the Centennial, and some time later an 
appropriation of ^10,000 to pay the cost of erecting a 
suitable building. This building is situated between 
the Women's Pavilion and Agricultural Hall, and 
was the first site selected by any of the states. It is 
in the form of a Maltese cross. Colorado, under an 
arrangement made with the Kansas Board, occupies 
one-fourth of the building, the west wing. The in- 
terior somewhat resembles that of Agricultural Hall. 
Around the sides are hung sheaves of wheat, rye and 
barley ; cotton is displayed in profusion, and of a 
seemingly fine quality, while under the dome is a 
handsome bronze fountain, presented by the ladies of 
Topeka. Above it is suspended a fac simile of the 
old Independence bell, formed entirely of Kansas 
products. The entire rim of the bell consists of 
wheat, millet, broom com and sorghum. The tongue 
is formed of a gourd six feet long ; the hammer is a 
bell-shaped gourd a foot and a half in diameter. 
Around the top of the bell the inscription, " Proclaim 
liberty," etc., is formed of millet and flax; the de- 
sign is unique and well conceived. There is wheat 
on exhibition the stalks of which are from five feet 
to six and a half feet high, with heads from three to 
six inches long. The remarkable richness of the 
soil of that state is still further proven by the size to 
which the corn growns, specimens being shown 
ranging from thirteen to seventeen and a half feet 
high, with the ears of corn eight and ten feet from 
the ground. The other grains range in size in about 
the same proportion. There are shown about four- 
teen different varieties of wild grass, commencing 
with buffalo grass, six inches in height, and ending 
with blue-stem prairie grass, over ten feet high, 
which, as the placard facetiously remarks, is *< too 
big for hay and not quite large enough for cord 
wood," Kars of com are exhibited from twelve 
to fifteen inches long, one stalk carrying thirteen 
ears and another seven. A very large display is also 
made of the varieties of birds and insects found in 
the state, and of the minerals, stone, ore, etc. These 
are all well arranged and systematically labeled ; in- 
formation in regard to any of them being found on 
inquiry at the office. One exhibit, in which Kansas 



particularly prides herself, is that of timber, which it 
proof conclusive that this state is not what some 
think- one continued prairie of grass and plain of sand. 

Colorado's exhibit is confined exclusively to a 
display of wild animals and birds, which are dis- 
played surrounding the base and climbing the side 
of a miniature mountain. This display includes 
about 200 mammals and 300 or 400 birds. The col- 
lection is part of a private one lately at Denver, be- 
longing to Mrs. M. A. Maxwell, a resident of Boul- 
der, Colorado, but a native of Pennsylvania. Most 
of the specimens were captured by Mrs. Maxwell 
herself, and she superintends their exhibition. The 
mountain is covered with cedar trees, on which the 
birds are perched, and the wild-cat is represented as 
in the impossible act of spring through one of the 
trees, across a couple of ja^ed spurs, for a pair of 
innocent-looking robins. The display attracts con- 
siderable attention. 

In this building are comfortable reading-rooms 
and a parlor, the latter containing a piano. In it 
are also the coat worn by the famous Kit Carson, 
made of buckskin ; the first bureau ever owned by 
Abraham Lincoln; it having been made to his or- 
der when he was first married ; and a number of 
other curiosities of value. The walls are hung with 
pictures of scenery in that interesting portion of the 
country. 

THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Few visitors, whether strangers or Philadelphians, 
are aware of the perfection of the arrangements made 
for the needs or comfort of the public, while to a 
large proporation of the exhibitors and others in 
daily attendance the details of some of the most 
important departments are yet unknown. One of 
the most valuable and necessary, yet least understood, 
of these arrangements is the working hospital man- 
aged by the Centennial Medical Department, a bureau 
headed by Dr. Wm. Pepper, and consisting of six 
other well-known physicians. Each of the volunteer 
physicians is on duty for three consecutive hours three 
times each week. Romantically situated, bridging a 
little stream that flows beneath it and surrounded by 
vines and foliage, with a clump of trees in the back- 
ground, the hospital building may readily be distin- 
guished at a distance by a large white flag bearing 
wie Geneva Cross. It is situated immediately north 
of the Judges' Pavilion. The hospital is intended 
only for temporary uses, and patients are not kept 
over night if it is possible to remove them to their 
homes or hotels. To avoid unnecessary delays in 
the conveyance of sick or injured patients to this 
place from different parts of the ground, and to re- 
move them when treated, ambulances are constantly 
in attendance, and, in ail the principal buildings, 
stretchers are provided for the use of persons suddenly 
hurt or taken ill. 

There are many patients treated whose cases are of 
a less acute nature and who, disliking to be borne 
through the throngs, are frequently brought to the 
medical headquarters in rolling chairs. Here they 
are taken to the reception room, and thence to the 
stafi" room, where they are prescribed for or, if ne- 
cessary, removed at once to one of the wards. There 
is a male and a female ward, and in each are six beds. 
Miss Byard is the matron in charge. In the staff 
room are four large black walnut cabinets of the 
finest drugs and medicines, these being contributions 
of four public-spirited Philadelphia firms. Many of 
I the complaints treated at the haspital are trivial and 
* easily disposed of, but many others are of a serious 
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nature, and the immediate treatment of skillful physi- 
cians has, in more than one instance, arrested what 
mig^ht have proved a fatal attack of disease. The 
number of patients has, of couree, varied considera- 
bly at different periods. On some days only eight or 
ten have applied for relief, while on other days over 
100 sufferers have been treated. Fortunately it has 
not been necessary to perform many surgical opera- 
tions, though there have been several amputations of 
a minor character. Four faithful and prompt order- 
lies are always on hand to assist in removing patients 
from one place to another. In brief, nothine which 
could add to the comfort of visitors becoming ill or ac- 
cidentally hurt has been forgotten. Application for 
relief ha*; been frequently made at the Government 
hospital by persons in need of assistance, but this in- 
stitution is simply a model and not intended for gen. 
eral treatment. The Centennial Hospital, however, 
is for the use of every one needing medical aid 
within the grounds, and the treatment is entirely 
gratuitous, all who apnly being carefully attended to 
without money and without price. A large propor- 
tion of those who apply for relief are persons afflicted 
with diseases incident to the season, and it is believed 
that many serious results have been prevented by 
prompt and efficient treatment. 

CARRIAGE ANNEX. 

The most important annex to the Main Building 
is known as the " Carriage Annex," though it con- 
tains many things besides carriages. In the depart- 
ment of stoves, for instance, the variety is so great 
that the American housewife will, in all probability, 
become bewildered before she can make her choice. 
Such a collection has never been seen before. The 
floor space of this extensive building is divided by 
two intersecting avenues into four large sections. 
Of these the two which lie south of the avenue run- 
ning east and west are occupied almost exclusively 
by vehicles of various descriptions and carriage wood 
work ; while the two northern sections are occupied 
by a great variety of exhibits. Of the latter the 
northwestern portion contains chiefly steam railway 
cars, street cars, children*s carriages, carriage fittings, 
models of different kinds, ornamental iron work, wire 
work and basket work ; while the northeastcim sec- 
tion is filled with stoves, ranges, and other heating 
and cooking apparatus, plumbers' work, refrigerators, 
and a wide range of house-furnishing goods. The 
American exhibitors here number 430, and there are 
some 20 foreign exhibitors. The exhibit of carriages, 
sleighs, etc., is very large, and with the exception, 
perhaps, of the steam railway cars, it is the most at- 
tractive to the average visitor. Not only is the 
United States well represented but there are exhibits 
also from leading makers in England, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Canada and Italy. Carriages " we read about " 
in books of travel are here to be seen. A Coventry 
firm exhibits in the southeastern comer of the build- 
ing, a collection of English bicycles or two-wheeled 
velocipedes. Some are very large, one being full 
eight feet high, and others comparatively small, while 
all are constructed in the lightest manner consistent 
with strength. Riding on bicycles has recently be- 
come very popular in England, and this exhibit com- 
prises the different sizes and patterns used by the 
English bicycle clubs. 

Among the cars are the various kinds used on the 
horse and steam roads in this country. The display oc- 
cupies considerable space, and the cars are filled daily 
with sight- seers. These cars were all built to be 
placed on the road, and not especially for exhibition, 



so that they are fair samples of the rolling stock of 
all our railroads. The palace care are by far the 
most elegant, and the interior of them is fitted up in 
the most luxurious manner, being filled with every 
convenience and comfort admissible in traveling. 

The cuisine department of these coaches could not 
fail to please the most fastidious epicure. The ceil- 
ing is in the shape of an arch, but we find that the 
arches lower down and form inviting beds. A draw- 
ing-room car, named after the Emperor of Brazil, is 
exhibited, which is intended for a railroad in Brazil. 
The car is a very neat and comfortable-looking 
coach, and the seats, as is necessary in that warm 
climate, are of cane. Several other cars are exhibited, 
both for wide and narrow-gauge railroads, with no 
expensive adornments, but substantial and plain. 

THE MANUFACTURE OP GLASS. 

Situated as the glassworks are, in the remote 
southwest comer of the grounds, in the rear of Ma- 
chinery Hall, they do not attract the number of 
visitore or arouse that degree of interest which they 
deserve. The factory is a private enterprise, and an 
instructive hour may well be spent in learning a few 
of the mysteries of the modus of making plassware. 
The strocture is large in its dimensions, and the ex- 
terior highly ornamented. Around the whole build- 
ing the cornice is surmounted with glass globes of 
large size and various colore, which add much to its 
effect. Inside this building, all the day long, an 
animated scene may be witnessed. Here the work- 
men are seen swinging around their heads their long 
iron tubes, at the end of which is the molten glass, 
thus cooling the material or lengthening the mass, as 
the case may be. What is now so pliable will soon 
be in condition to preserve its reputation for brittle- 
ness. Now the skillful workman blows through the 
tube to expand the mass, and again with ease and 
rapidity fashions it into any desired shape, according 
to the purpose for which it is designed. Goblets, 
tumblere, lamps, chimneys, dishes, vases, are all the 
while taking shape, and in a few minutes from the 
time the material is taken from the fiery furnace the 
manufactured article, unless it is to be put into the 
annealing oven, may appear on the counter exposed 
for sale. ITie work is done by pressure more rapidly, 
and with even greater ease, giving the glass anv de- 
sired shape by means of a press which contains a 
mould of the proper size and shape. In two of these 
moulds small busts of Lincoln and Washington are 
made, and the semi-transparent glass is shaped as 
rapidly as that for ordinary glassware. The visitor 
should not fail to spend an hour in these works. It 
is profitable even in this midsummer weather. They 
may readily be reached by the narrow-gauge rail- 
road, if at any time the distance be too great or the 
weather too warm to walk thither. 

A NEVADA QUARTZ MILL. 

The BelcherMining Company, of the gold mines 
of Nevada, have in full operation in a small building 
erected for the purpose, an annex to Machinery Hall 
on the west, a quartz mill. The capacity of the mill 
is five tons per tour, and the method of its constrac- 
tion very simple. The component parts of the ma- 
chine are a crusher and amalgamating pans, erected 
at an elevation somewhat higher than the cmsher ; 
to one side of it is the feed-pan, which will hold 
about four bushels of ore, and which allows it to pass 
gradually into the crushing machine. When it 
passes into this ii is crushed into fine dust with the ir- 
resistible power which the descending iron hammer 
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it contains possesses. After this process a stream of 
water is tamed in, which washes the ore through a 
fine sieve into the amalgamating pans, where it is 
heated to assist in the disintegration, and the mer- 
cury is added. It is now in a liquid state, and in 
this condition it is run into still another pan, which 
contains revolving wheels and prevents the dirt from 
settling, while the mercury, from its heaviness, car- 
ries the precious metal to the bottom of the tank. It 
then runs into an iron bell-shaped cup at the side, 
whence it is run through a curious bag, the mercury 
sifting through and the metal remaining. This metal 
is amalgam, and contains gold, silver and mercury, 
and is remarkably heavy. The finishing process is 
to pass it into the retort, from which it comes in a 
perfect state. 



THE ART GALLERY. 



MEMORIAL HALL AND ART ANNEX. 

THE Art Gallery in which, with its An- 
nex, the pictures and statues sent by all 
nations to the Exhibition are contained, is in 
close proximity to the Main Exhibition 
Building. It is built upon a broad terrace, 
some feet above the general level to which 
the visitor ascends by broad and easy steps 
in front, or by smaller mounts at the sides. 
These main steps are flanked at the top by 
enormous bronze figures of winged horses. 
The general design of the building is a right- 
angled parallelogram, 365 feet long and 210, 
feet wide, relieved by square towers at each 
of the four corners, and by projecting vesti- 
bules and steps in the centre of each of the 
long sides. The building is crowned by a 
four-sided dome rising to a moderate height 
at the intersection of the two main halls. At 
the base of this dome are seated four tradi- 
tional figures of the Arts and Sciences, and on 
the top is a standing figure representing Co- 
lumbia. The four square towers at the an- 
gles of the structure do not rise much above 
the line of the walls, and each corner is or- 
namented with its American eagle. The 
materials of which this building are construct- 
ed are granite, glass, and iron. The rooms 
within are well-proportioned and well-light- 
ed, and, except that the corridor running 
east and west is too narrow, the arrangement 
of the interior is much to be commended. 

This is the most imposing and substantial 
of all the Exhibition structures. It was built 
at a cost of ^1,500,000, by the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the City of Philadelphia, and 
was placed at the disposal of the Commis- 
sion, to be used during the Exhibition for 
the display of sculpture, paintings in oil and 
water colors; engraving and lithography; 
photography; industrial and architectural 



designs ; models and decorations ; ceramic 
and vitreous works, and mosaic and inlaid 
ornamentation. After the Exhibition it is de- 
signed to make it the receptacle of an indus- 
trial and art collection similar to the famotis 
South Kensington Museum at London. The 
design of the building is modern Renais- 
sance. It stands on a terrace 122 feet above 
the level of the Schuylkill, is on a line par- 
allel with and 200 feet north of the Main 
Building, covering one-and-a-half acres, and 
70 feet high. It has a dome of glass and iron 
150 feet in height, which, however, shows 
to best advantage within the building. The 
entrance is 70 feet wide, to which there is a 
rise of thirteen steps. Each of the door- 
ways is 40 feet high and fifteen feet wide, 
opening into a large vestibule, through which 
the visitor passes into the rotunda. 

From the east and west sides of the ro- 
tunda extend the galleries, each 98 feet long, 
48 feet wide and 35 feet high. These gal- 
leries now have temporary divisions for the 
better display of paintings, and with the 
rotunda form a grand hall, 287 feet long and 
83 feet wide, capable of comfortably accora - 
modating 8,000 persons. From the galleries 
doorways open into two smaller galleries, 
each 89 feet long and 28 feet wide, one at 
each end of the building. Along the north 
side of the main galleries and rotunda ex- 
tends a corridor 1 4 feet wide, opening on 
its north side into a series of rooms, twenty- 
three in number, designed for studios and 
smaller exhibition rooms. All the galleries 
and the rotunda are lighted from above, the 
pavilions and studios from the sides. The 
building affords 75,000 square feet of wall 
space for paintings, and 20,000 square feet 
of floor space for statues. The lights 
throughout are double, the upper being of 
clear glass and the under of ground glass. 

The inner walls, ceiling and dome of Me- 
morial Hall are in the virgin whiteness of 
plaster of Paris. They ne^ color, gilding 
and such other decoration as can only be 
applied as time, means, and artistic considera- 
tion will allow. But in their present con- 
dition there is a great deal of noble work 
visible. The colinnns, pilasters, capitals, 
brackets, caryatides, panelings and entab- 
latures are fine examples of good design and 
good workmanship. The marble wainscoting 
throughout the building shows to good 
advantage. It consists of a strip of gray 
marble, beneath which is a broad strip of 
orange-colored Italian marble, with a sub- 
base of blue marble. The proportions of 
the various halls and corridors are stately, 
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and they are af the same time better fitted 
for the purposes of an art exhibition than are 
most of the palaces and other royal edifices 
that are used for art museums abroad, the 
lighting, by sky-lights and by gas at night, 
being admirably provided for. 

Great as is the space afforded here, the 
applications from American and foreign ar- 
tists were so far beyond its capacity as to re- 
quire the erection of a much more spacious 
building — the Art Annex which stands imme- 
diately in the rear of the Art Gallery. It af- 
fords 60,000 square feet of wall space avail- 
able for paintings, and contains 30 galleries, 
each 40 feet square, besides four galleries, 
each 100 feet long by 54 feet wide, and two 
transverse central corridors. 

Memorial Hall is, indeed, a palace of 
superb actualities, but also of more superb 
possibilities, and the government and people 
of Pennsylvania must see to its future in- 
terior decoration in a style in keeping with 
its general grand design. There are now on 
exhibition here and in its very extensive and 
well-planned Annex enough pictures and 
works in sculpture to occupy and interest the 
visitor for hours on many consecutive days. 
Among them hundreds of original paintings, 
which have been extensively copied, are 
seen just as they came from the magic brush 
of the master. It may also be added here 
that the Art Gallery is the coolest of all the 
Exhibition buildings, and that it fiirnishes a 
grateful refuge to visitors during the warm 
weather of midsummer. The following na- 
tions are represented : Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Spain, Sweden, 
Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Norway, Brazil, Argentine Republic, Chili, 
Mexico, Portugal, Canada, and the United 
States. Much that is upon the walls is 
cheap and of comparatively little artistic 
merit ; but the best sheaf of wheat contains 
much that is of less value than the golden 
grain. We are content where there is so 
much, and so much of great excellence, that 
a large proportion of the total exhibit shall 
be of third-rate quality. There is still enough 
left to make this one of the finest exhibitions 
of paintings that the world has ever seen. 

Entering the Hall from the front we find 
ourselves in the south vestibule, with the 
rotunda before us. Here, as well as in the 
rotunda and the arcades, on each side of the 
vestibule, there is to be found a display of 
statuary from Italy, France, Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States, of which the 
finest figure is probably the Medea, near the 
central group in the rotunda. There are 



many pieces of sculpture here that should 
attract attention. The rude colossal bust of 
Washington, by an Italian artist, five times 
the size of life, will challenge notice in this 
part of the Hall, as also the colossal bronze 
representing Bismark, and the terra cotta 
group of America, executed at the Lambeth 
potteries, England, and placed on a pedes- 
tal immediately beneath the dome. Though 
we^do not greatly admire this, yet it is a fine 
specimen of what can be accomplished in 
producing ornamental efiects with very com- 
mon material. The great size of the group 
rendered the firing of it very difficult, but 
such was the care exercised that the various 
sections were fired without a single flaw. 

Temporary corridors open east and west 
firom the rotunda. To the east are the gal- 
leries of France and Germany ; to the west, 
those of Great Britain and the United 
States. Not only do the galleries present a 
rich show of art treasures, but the corridors 
themselves have become art galleries for the 
time. Passing north from the rotunda we 
enter the main corridor, running east and * 
west the entire length of the building, through 
which we may pass east to the Castillani col- 
lection, the Austrian department, or out 
among the Italian mosaics on our way to 
the Annex ; or if we turn to the west, after 
leaving the rotunda, a fewsteps bring us to the 
Spanish and Swedish gallery on the left, or 
to the northwest British room on the right, 
where are hung the pictures loaned by Queen 
Victoria. These are mainly the works of 
deceased artists, among them two of West's 
pictures, which possess for us another inter - 
est than. their mere artistic value. In rooms 
adjoining these, on the north side of the 
corridor, are English engravings and speci- 
mens of the work of the South Kensington 
School of Design, while the corridor on this 
side is hung with English water colors and 
>smaller paintings in oil that could not so well 
be placed in the large room. The eastern half 
of the corridor contains numerous pieces of 
sculpture as also the north vestibule. In 
room Y, in the northeastern corner of the 
building, is Wagner's "Chariot Race," a 
powerfully drawn picture from Munich, well 
known by engraving and photograph. This 
picture is valued at ^28,000 ; Hans Makart's 
great picture, Catharine Cornaro, across the 
aisle in the Austrian department, at ^45,000. 
In the south vestibule Italy makes a very 
fine display of mosaics, which perhaps one- 
half the visitors to the Exposition mistake 
for paintings. 

Among the nations. Great Britain takes the 
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lead in her display of paintings. No such 
exhibition of what is being done in England 
to-day has ever, we are told, been made in 
any foreign country. It far surpasses the 
French Exhibition of 1867, and that at Vi- 
enna in 1873. Certain it is, we have never 
had so many English pictures in this coon- 
try as are seen in Philadelphia to-day. She 
does not come to sell her wares, but, from 
Queen to Commoner, our motherland takes 
down these pictures from her walls — ^many 
of them of almost priceless value — incurs the 
risk of damage in shipment and from hand- 
ling,and generously loans them here for half 
a year. 

No amount of lawful patriotism will pre- 
vent us from yielding the palm gracefully to 
our British cousins. In fact, one may al- 
ready hazard the prediction that when the 
final award comes to be made they will head 
the total list. Not only is the collection 
large, but its average of excellence is very 
high. To the eye of a rapid observer on 
his first round it seems almost as if there was 
not, among the three or four hundreds, a 
single weak or unattractive picture. The 
English have improved upon their exhibition 
at Vienna by dint of careful weeding and a 
wider range of situation. We encounter the 
brightest names in English art, some dead, 
but the greater number still alive. 

The briefest resume will make this appar- 
ent. We note Riviere's War Times, CNeill's 
Volunteer, Sir John Gilbert's Battle of Nase- 
by ; Ansdeirs Anxious Mother, a superb- 
ly painted merino ewe with her two lambs ; 
Faed's God's Acre ; Landseer's Sick Mon- 
key, Leighton's Interior of a Jewish House, 
rich in color; Cooke's Goodwin's Light- 
house, where the water is as translucent as 
nature itself; Colin Hunter's Trawlers Wait- 
ing for Darkness ; two remarkable pictures 
by Henry Moore, Storm Approaching on 
the Welsh Coast at Sunset and a Winter 
Gale in the Channel ; Brett's Morning among 
the Boulders on the Coast ; Horsley's Check- 
mate in Next Move, a wonderful interior, 
with light entering through a window in the 
background; Crowe's Goldsmith's Mourn- 
ers, and Riviere's Circe and Companions of 
Ulysses. But of these and others we shall 
speak at greater length presently. 

The best treasures of many of the leading 
galleries in England have been robbed for 
awhile to make up an array of talent that is 
most gratifying in its general effect and that 
one might look for in vain elsewhere. There 
is one room in particular already referred 
to — the small side chamber to the north — 



which might be called the chamber of the 
illustrious dead. Here every picture is elo- 
quent of a bygone age, though in artistic fin- 
ish less excellent it may be than many of 
those in the main gallery. The portrait of 
Hannah More, by Opie, is loaned by the 
Duke of Manchester. Many Americans will 
here have their first and probably their only 
opportunity of seeing the originals of West's 
Death of General Wolfe and Christ Blessing 
Little Children. The Banquet Scene and 
Banquo's Ghost, by Maclise, is powerful in 
effect of light and shade. Frith 's Marriage 
of the Prince of Wales is remarkable for its 
fidelity in preserving the likenesses of the 
stately cortege without sacrifice of pictorial 
grouping. In short, in this one room alone 
there is enough to occupy the student for 
many a profitable hour. 

The English water colors are scarcely in- 
ferior to the oils. But we have time only to 
cast a rapid -glance at two or three of them — 
Fadena's Story of an Honest Wife, Jopling's 
In the Conservatory, and Sir John Gilbert's 
Visit of Francis I. to the Queen of Navarre. 
The pleasure of visiting the English collec- 
tion is rendered complete by the circum- 
stance that each picture bears the title in full 
and the artist's name. The pictures are ad- 
mirably hung having been arranged with 
a regard for symmetry and a knowledge of 
color surprising to witness. The English 
department has been admirably catalogued 
by the British Commissioners, the fullness 
and clearness of the foreign work causing 
the unsatisfactory character of the American 
publication to be the more apparent. 

But if England has done better, the 
United States has at least done well. . The 
American section is doubtless a fair showing 
of the artistic strength of the nation. There 
are many very fine pictures in this section, 
and our American painters and sculptors 
have apparently little cause to be afraid of 
comparisons. No less than six walls in the 
Art Gallery, each nearly one hundred feet in 
length, are hung with American pictures. 
And in simple justice to the contributors, it 
must be said that no previous collection has 
contained more good paintings and fewer 
bad ones. Our best artists are amply repre- 
sented, although, perhaps, the cream of our 
collection is not to be found here but 
rather in the Art Annex. Passing in rapid 
view, we recognize the Gun Foundry, by 
Wiers; Moran's Mountain of the Holy 
Cross; F. W. Ward's Village Post- Office; 
Pearce's L'ltalienne ; Moran's Hawk's Nest ; 
Bridgman's Story-Teller and the Flower of 
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the Harem. The Duck's Breakfast, by W. H. 
Lippincott, is promising. J. M. Hart ex- 
hibits the Sunny Memories of Berkshire; 

F. Hill, Yosemite Valley; Crane, Whit- 
tredge, De Haas, Constant Meyer, Hubbard 
and Wordsworth Thompson are abundantly 
and happily represented. There are also 
charming pieces from Kensett, Cropsey and 
Allston. 

As we move on, singling out a few, almost 
by chance, we note Kensett's Lake George, 
with its glorious autumnal verdure ; Gilford's 
Venice, and the delicate tints in Colman's 
Twilight on the Prairie. On one wall hangs 
Bierstadt's Yosemite, and near by its com- 
panion, the Monarchs of the Forest, and 
his Mount Hood. Yet Whittredge's Forest 
Trees do not suffer much from the proximity 
of their towering neighbors. De Haas has 
some marines, charming as usual, of which 
the Brig Heaving to for a Pilot happens to 
strike our hurried fancy. And then, who 
could fail to see Cropsey's Mill ; or the White 
Hills, by Shattuck ; or Eastman Johnson's 
Cottage Devotions ? In a somewhat similar 
style, but altogether different in eflfect, is the 
Sunday Afternoon in New England, by Bel- 
lows. Our visitors from over the seas will 
not fail to be struck with the power and the 
novelty of Bispham's Stampede of Wild 
Horses on the Prairie. And the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, to us perhaps an old 
story, will be to them the vivid embodiment 
of a great episode in our hi tory. 

The art display of Germany is not so 
strong as was anticipated, but several at- 
tractive pieces are easily selected. Van 
Starkenborgh's Harvest Scene fully deserves 
the gold medal it has obtained. Boser's 
Girl with the Bundle is fresh and life-like. 
Pohler's Road through the Hills is a true 
German landscape. As might be expected, 
the battle pieces attract much attention. 
Knots of three and four, inspired more by 
zeal than by knowledge, gather in front of 
Braun's Surrender at Sedan, a flashy scene, 
very hard, done in brickdust and in a bad 
light. But the equestrian portrait of Unser 
Fritz, seen facing the entrance to the room 
would be an effective picture anywhere. It 
is spirited in drawing and correct in' 
color. On the east wjdl La Penserosa by 

G. Graef, of Berlin, is a very good head, 
the background dull gold, and the flesh 
painting remarkable for color and texture. 
The Pic-nic in Asia Minor, by Eckenbreck- 
er, near the southwest corner of the Gallery, 
is regarded by art critics as perhaps the most 
hopeful picture in the room. There is also 



a number of exceedingly fine landscapes, 
one or two of which are uncommonly strong 
and luminous. Without excess of variety we 
can claim that Germany is decidedly sur- 
passed by America in breadth of artist con- 
ception and even in coloring. 

The French gallery has a fair proportion 
oi good pictures, but it shows one here and 
there that does its neighbors little credit. 
Still the collection, as a whole, is typical of 
French style, if not at its highest pitch of 
perfection. The strong piece is perhaps the 
portrait of Mile. Croizette on horseback, by 
Duran. Horse and rider are equally good, 
but the lady is likely to attract an undue 
share of attention, the horse being pro- 
nounced by art-critics "one of the finest 
animals of his race that has ever been 
painted.** The picture is a very large one, 
the figures the size of life, standing almost 
in profile on the seashore, the sea merely 
indicated, and the waves lapsing in the gen- 
tlest of lines along the beach. The lady 
sits at rest, both hands on the reins upon 
her knee, her veil lightly stirred by the 
summer wind. On the opposite wall is the 
Assassination of Caesar, a powerfully wrought 
canvas, by Clement. Harpign^e's Study of 
Trees is forcible, and there are good things 
by Leleux. The School, by Cochin, is in 
the realistic style. The faces of the pupils 
are expressive and varied. A nice, clean, 
sweet little landscape is The Moussy Valleys 
in Spring (135), by Groisselliez, replete with 
freshness and sympathy with nature. An- 
other picture that deservedly attracts atten- 
tion, is the Young Satyrs* School (194), by 
Louis Prion. The Rest, by ^rrault, (,191), 
is a pleasing picture, a young girl sleeping, 
her head upon a sheaf of wheat. We con- 
fess to some disappointment, not at what the 
French have done, but at what they might 
have done. It is evident that they have not 
exerted themselves as the English have. The 
names represented and the pictures exhibited 
are good. But where are the great works 
that made the exhibition of 1873 ^^ Vienna 
so attractive ? In contrast with the array of 
English art their absence here is painfully felt. 

We cannot leave this gallery without some 
notice of what is conspicuously the most 
abominable thing in the entire Exposition. 
It is hung as a companion picture to the 
Caesar, and mars the pleasure of many a vis- 
itor to the French room. This compound 
of falsehood and horrors represents Rizpah 
defending her seven sons from the birds of 
prey (2 Samuel xxi: 8-12). The oldest 
victim is here a man of thirty-five; ''Eiz- 
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pah " looks as if she might be his wife in- 
stead of his mother, now sixty years of age 
according to the Bible story. The vulture 
is an eagle, a bird that, it is said, does not 
eat putrifying flesh. The men were doubt- 
less hung by the neck ; this painter hangs 
them by the wrists. The picture is no less 
ridiculous than horrible and should be turn- 
ed to the wall, or the artist might hang seven 
scalps to the belt of his Amazon, change her 
position a little for the war dance, and have 
his huge canvas shipped west — z. present 
from the Great Father at Washington to Sit- 
ting Bull and his appreciative warriors. It 
is the degradation of art to paint such an 
abomination as this and call it "a picture." 
The east room of the Art Gallery, beyond 
the French and German galleries, contains 
the Austrian collection, in which is exhibit- 
ed the largest and perhaps the most striking 
picture in the Exposition, namely, Hans 
Makart's " Venice doing homage to Cather- 
ine Cornaro." This picture overshadows all 
others in the room by its superiority as well 
as by its size, and makes it difficult to do full 
justice to the merits, such as they are, of the 
many pictures by minor artists. It repre- 
sents the fite. of Catherine Cornaro, a Vene- 
tian lady, who was married to the King of 
Cyprus, and on the death of her husband re- 
turned to Venice and bestowed her island 
upon her countrymen. They, in gratitude, 
made her a grand fete, and all the wealthy 
citizens came to her palace to do her honor 
and to lay superb presents at her feet. The 
artist has depicted the triumph of this noble 
lady with a bright exuberance of fancy and 
a rare mastery <yer color. The number of 
figures is very great, and yet nowhere is an 
attitude repeated. Every pose is a fresh 
study. Every face has a new expression. 
Many of the attitudes are replete with diffi- 
culties, as, for example, the kneeling or 
rather stooping nurse, and the woman bend- 
ing down to take the flowers from the bas- 
ket, but in no instance has the artist failed 
to invest these form with grace. Without 
pretending to critical knowledge, we should 
say that, taking out the Makart, the collec- 
tion would about come up to the average of 
the German gallery adjoining. Among the 
most noticeable canvases is Josef Fox's Man 
with an Ape ; an excellent portrait (69) by 
Charles Probst ; Rosa Schweninger's Head 
of a Neapolitan (60) ; two heads of peasant 
girls by Ernst Lafitte \ a Tyroiese landscape 
(3) by Robert Russ ; a number of landscapes 
by Mary and Louise Parmenter ; and a pic- 
ture called La Liberta, representing an Ital- 



ian boy with a basket of fruit, sitting on a 
doorstep, with a newspaper bearing the name 
of the picture at his feet, on which has fallen 
a broken pomegranate. "In the Cell," 
(104) by Kuntz, we should select for our 
own work-room had we choice of but one 
picture from this entire gallery. A marble 
bust of the Emperor Francis Joseph by Prof. 
Zumtsusch, is said to be much better as a 
work of art than as a portrait, for "it flatters 
that not particularly handsome monarch in 
a manner that ought to have earned for the 
sculptor the best decoration he had at his 
disposal." 

Among the Swedish pictures in the west 
room of the Art Gallery, there are several 
noteworthy paintings. By Hoikert, The 
Burning of the Royal Palace at Stockholm, 
a stirring composition, fair in drawing and 
color \ by Berg, a Swedish waterfall, an old 
mill by the side of a tumbling stream, from 
which gray mountains rise darkly against a 
dark sky ; by Wahlberg, a moonlight scene 
on a little lake, original in conception and 
treatment \ also. Boys Smoking, by Fager- 
lin. The portrait of Count Rosen, the foun- 
der of the Swedish railroads, to the right of 
the middle door-way, is extraordinary for 
the naturalness with which the fur is repre- 
sented ; and the Gardener's Children, to the 
left of the same doorway, is one that the 
visitor will not pass by unnoticed. The 
Swedish pictures in the Annex are also wor- 
thy of notice, the most striking being The 
Five Foolish Virgins at the Locked Door 
(50) by Miss Christine Post. 

Holland sends a fair collection. Among 
them Landee's " Peasant Women at Work 
in the Fields" and "Fishermen Looking 
out at the Door," by Israel, will attract 
notice. Norway surpasses expectation ; Den- 
mark is here, and Brazil, Mexico and the 
Argentine Republic. But Italy is rather a 
disappointment. We had looked for more 
pictures and better work than are to be found 
in her art display. 

After wandering through so many rooms 
and corridors, lined with thousands of art 
treasures, we have every reason for congratu- 
lation that the eflbrt of seeing them has been 
made so easy. The arrangements for light 
leave nothing to be desired. Even the world- 
renowed gallery of Dresden does not surpass 
Memorial Hall in this respect. The light, 
except in the northern rooms, comes in from 
above, is not too strong, and is perfectly dis- 
tributed. In but few places are the pictures 
hung on the sky line, beyond the reach of 
easy vision. Even the corridors, those cm- 
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cial tests of a gallery, are scarcely inferior 
to the rotunda or the main rooms. The 
labors of the Art Committee have thus been 
facilitated and the artists have no ground 
for complaint. Even the painstaking chair- 
man of the English committee, who has tried 
his best to hang every picture just where it 
will display itself to the full, may take com- 
fort in the reflection that circumstances have 
come to the aid of his high intentions. And 
whoever considers the wealth of the English 
collection will readily admit that his task was 
a most delicate one. 

Mere words must fail to give any concep- 
tion of the fulness and variety of the collec 
tions in Memorial Hall and the Annex. To 
say that they are the best that we have ever 
seen on our own soil would be but faint 
praise. Even to say that the collection of 
American pictures is the largest, most typi- 
cal and most carefully weeded, is but scant 
justice. One must come and see with his 
own eyes, must roam for hours, scarcely 
knowing where to linger without fear of 
losing something better. The readers of 
The Journal will not do amiss, in coming to 
enjoy the rich feast offered here at a merely 
nominal price. The collection is not quite 
so large as the one at Vienna. There is not 
the profusion of bric-a-brac, antique jewelry, 
and carvings that graced the Exposition des 
Amateurs, But, taken all in all, the present 
exhibition will prove more enjoyable, the 
rooms being better arranged and the light 
more satisfactory. The number of "big" 
pictures — ^big in superficial area — is quite 
limited, and no one room contains so many 
objects as to distract the attention of the 
visitor. 

And while we come willing to learn of the 
great masters abroad, we may also come 
without dread of being, at home, put to shame 
in the lesson. In this connection, it may 
be added that the minor exhibitions of photo- 
graphs, drawings from native and foreign 
museums, and the like, are all fully com- 
pleted and are, each and all, worthy the at- 
tention of visitors, even where so many 
more prominent attractions are constantly 
presenting themselves. 

Knowing how much the interest of a visit 
to the art rooms may be increased by hav- 
ing in hand some description or criticism of 
pictures there exhibited, we select the fol- 
lowing paintings for special mention in the 
different departments named, quoting freely 
from various sources, chief among them the 
fine-art column of the Phila. Ev, Bulletin^ 
and condensing and modifying in all cases 



so as to express our individual judgment and 
our own personal impressions. 

GILBERT STUART'S WASHINGTON. 

On the west side of the rotunda of the Art Gallery, 
beautiful for its softness of color, hangs a picture 
which to Americans, at least, is the most interesting 
in the entire department of art — Gilbert Stuart's 
portrait of Washington. On the east side and diag- 
onally across the rotunda is a noble companion pic- 
ture of about equal size, and attracting hardly less at- 
tention — that of the martyred President. 

These pictures are the only ones shown in the 
rotunda, the portraits of our most revered and best 
loved Presidents, the rest of the space being occupied 
with statuary, groups and bronzes. Washington and 
Lincoln ! to no other two men could this place of 
honor be accorded more worthily. 

This portrait of Washington is owned by a gentle- 
man in England, and was at first hung in the British 
section, but the propriety of giving it a more promi- 
nent place was so apparent to the authorities, both 
British and American, that it was early removed to 
its present commanding position. Its fidelity as a 
likeness is believed to be excellent. The history of 
the portrait is as interesting as the workmanship 
upon it is admirable. 

Gilbert Stuart was bom in 1754, in Rhode Island, 
in that portion of the colony known as Narragansett. 
Of his early life and struggles, of his studies in Eng- 
land under Sir Benjamin West, and of the success 
which followed upon his first exhibition portrait, it is 
unnecessary here to speak. While still in England, 
enjoying his half of the patronage accorded to the 
two great portrait painters of the day (the other was 
Sir Joshua Reynolds) he became possessed of a 
most earnest desire to paint the portrait of Washing- 
ton. According to the statement of his daughter, 
** the love of his own country and his admiration of 
General Washington, and the very great desire he 
had to paint his portrait, was his only inducement to 
turn his back on his good fortune in Europe." In 
1793 he embarked for America, and after a few 
months of active work in New York, *• proceeded to 
Philadelphia for the purpose so near his heart." 
Introduced to Washington by John Jay, arrange- 
ments were perfected for the sittings, and in 1 794 
Stuart painted his first portrait of the President. Not 
satisfied with the expression, with his usual precipi- 
tancy he destroyed the finished work, and obtained 
the President's consent to make another attempt. In 
the second portrait he was eminently successful. It 
was painted on a three quarter canvass, and only the 
head was finished. It remained in the possession of 
the artist until his death, in July, 1829, his only offer 
to sell it having been made to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts for $1,000, an offer which was de- 
clined, and it was eventually purchased by the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum, in the possession of which institu- 
tion it is still retained. How good it was as a like- 
ness may be inferred from the fact that when Van- 
derlyn was employed by Congress to paint a full- 
length of Washington for the nation, it was stipulated 
that he should copy the countenance from this work. 

To quote Dunlap: " Stuart has said that he found 
more difficulty attending the attempt to express the 
character of Washington on his canvas than in any 
of his efforts earlier or later. It is known that by 
his colloquial powers he could draw out the minds of 
his sitters upon the face and features he was tasked 
to represent; and such was always his aim. But 
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Washington's mind was busier within. During the 
sitting for the first portrait, Stuart could not find a 
subject, although he tried many, that would elicit the 
expression he knew must accord with such features 
and such a man. He was more fortunate in the 
second attempt, and probably not only had more 
self-possession, but had inspired his sitter with more 
confidence in him, and a greater disposition to familiar 
conversation." Concerning the portrait now on ex- 
hibition, Dunlap writes : " During his residence in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Stuart painted the full-length por- 
trait for Lord Landsdowne. It has been said that 
his lordship was indebted to the persuasions of Mrs. 
Bingham, of Philadelphia, for this favor.*' Neagle, 
in his notice of the portrait, is more explicit, but less 
correct, notwithstanding the fact that his information 
was derived directly from the artist : " The Marquis 
gave Mr. Stuart a commission to paint for him a full- 
length, to be sent to London. When the picture was 
nearly finished, Mr. Bingham, a rich man of Phila- 
delphia, waited upon Mr. Stuart and begged, as a 
favor, that he might be allowed the honor of paying 
for the picture of Washington, and presenting it to the 
Marquis. Mr. Stuart, after taking time for deliber- 
ation, consented. He said he gave his consent think- 
ing that the Marquis would be gratified by the com- 
pliment, but he requested Mr. Bingham to secure a 
copyright for him.'' 

Fortunately, the true story of this painting is pre- 
served over the signatures of the subject, artist, and 
second owner, the following letter of General Wash- 
ington's, annotated by Stuart in his old age, and also 
annotated by Samuel Williams, who purchased the 
work upon Lord Landsdowne's death, clearly estab- 
lishes the fact that it is an original and not a reproduc- 
tion. This letter is framed and hangs immediately 
below the portrait in the rotunda. Washington 
writes in his bold, clear hand : 

Sir: I am under promise to Mrs. Bingham, to sit for you to- 
morrow at 8 o'clock, and wishing to Icnow if it be convenient 
to you that I should do so, whether it shall be at your own house 
(as she talked of the state house), I send this note to you, to 
ask information. Your obedient serv't, 
Monday \ „th AA^t ,-<n/c Gbo. Washiicgton. 

Beneath this most interesting letter, most inter- 
esting because it is one of the links in the chain of 
evidence establishing beyond doubt that the portrait 
was painted directly from life, is the following in 
Stuart's handwriting : 

In looking over my papers to find one that had the signature 
of George Washington, I found this, asking me when he should 
sit for his portrait, which is now owned by Samuel Williams, 
of London. I have thought it proper it should be his. especially 
M he owns the only original painting I ever made of Washing- 
ton except one I own myself. I painted a third, but rubbed It 
out. I now present this to his brother Timothy Williams, for 
Samuel. Gbt. Stuart. 

Boston t o/A day March, 1833. 

Attisi—}<i\iXi P. Davis, W. Button, L. Baldwin. 

Following upon Stuart's distinct statement that 
the portrait was painted from life, Mr. Samuel 
Williams has written in a small, cramped hand in 
one comer of the crowded page : 

N. B. — Mr. Stuart painted in ye winter season his first por- 
trait of Washington, but destroyed it. The next portrait was 
ye one now owned by S. Williams ; the third Mr. S. now has. 
Two only remain, as above stated. s. w. 

This documentary evidence makes sure beyond a 
peradventure that the picture now hanging in 
Memorial Hall was not only painted from li&, but is 
absolutely the only finished portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 
When Lord Landsdowne's pictures, after his death, 
were sold al auction, the portrait was purchased by 



Samuel Williams, an English merchant, for ;f 2,000; 
later, its owner became insolvent and his creditors — 
to secure the full value of Stuart's work, a value not 
likely to be obtained at a forced sale--disposed of 
" Washington " by a lottery, forty tickets being sold 
at fifty guineas each. The picture finally found a safe 
asylum in the gallery of J. Delaware Lewis, esq. 

Unfortunately this grand work, for such it unques- 
tionably is, being in Stuart's best style, replete with 
his tender strength and wonderful force of color, has 
never at any time been exhibited to the people of 
America save to the few who have seen it in the gallery 
of its owner. Dunlap says of it : " This picture is now 
in England, and is the original of that evil engraving 
from the atelier of Heath, which is unfortunately 
spread throughout the country, a libel upon Stuart 
and Washington." The language is strong, but it is 
no stronger than the case warrants. As we have 
already shown by the quotation from Naegle, Staart 
stipulated upon conceding to Mr. Bingham permis- 
sion to pay for the picture, that his own (Stuart's) 
copyright should be secured. 

Neagle adds : "Mr. Bingham did not make it a 
condition with the Marquis that a copyright should 
be secured for the benefit of the painter ; indeed, he 
did not mention Mr. Stuart's wish, intending by the 
next vessel to beg this provision tor the painter's 
benefit, as an afte^ought which would not appear 
to lessen the value of the present. When the picture 
arrived in England it attracted general attention, and 
Mr. Heath, the engraver, was not slow to perceive 
the advantage that might accrue to himself by pub- 
lishing a print from it, which he did with the con- 
sent of the Marquis, who observed at the time that 
Mr. Stuart would be highly gratified by having his 
work copied by an artist of such distinguished ability. 
When the next vessel from America arrived, Heath 
had made his copy, under the sanction of the owner, 
and the design was already upon the copper." 

Stuart knew nothing of this transaction until he 
was shown one of a consignment of these plates sent 
out from London for sale in America. His feelings 
upon seeing annihilated his hopes of advantage from 
the copyright of his greatest work, may be imagined, 
and it is not surprising that he astonished the quiet 
bookseller who had shown him the plate by bursting 
out, <* Sir, the work is as infamous in execution as 
the motive that led to it." Heath's print is a plate 
in size 20x1 3 inches, and is fairly good in mechanical 
execution. As a reproduction of Stuart's likeness of 
Washington it is absolutely valueless, all expression 
being eliminated, and both face and figure bneing re- 
duced to unmeaning but severe ugliness. Beneath 
the plate is the legend, " General Washington," on 
one side of which are the words, «* Painted by 
Gabriel Stuart, 1797," and on the other, <* Engraved 
by James Heath, Historical Engraver to Her Ma- 
jesty, and to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, from the original picture in the collection of 
the Marquis of Landsdowne." Beneath this is an 
impudent lie, "Copyright secured in the United 
States, according to law," and the date of publica- 
tion, February i, x8oo, a date that doubtless applies 
to one of the later editions. Speaking of the sin- 
gular twist given to his Christian name by the pirati- 
cal engraver, Stuart said that ** Heath was deter- 
mined to make an angel of him ;" but his feelings 
concerning the print were anything but angelic, and 
it was a sore subject with him to the day of his death. 

As a means of setting this picture before the 
American public upon its own merits, at a time when* 
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apart from all other considerations, a thoroughly au- 
thentic portrait of Washington would possess excep- 
tional interest, measures were taken some months 
since by the chairman of the Committee on Art and 
Wm. D. Lewis, esq., to secure its display at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. The promise of its owner was 
received that it should be sent as desired, and, later, 
word came that it had been forwarded, with the loan 
collection from England. Unpacked with a number 
of other pictures at Memorial Hall, it was upon the 
walls of the British section before the chairman of 
the Art Committee was aware that it had reached 
America. The obvious inappropriateness of hanging 
such a painting among the works of English anists, 
and the obvious injustice which such hanging did to 
the memory of the greatest portrait painter of America, 
soon became apparent to the gentlemen composing 
the British Commission, and lead them to permit its 
removal to the place of honor awarded it in the ro- 
tunda. Here let it be viewed with a feeling of rever- 
ence by the countrymen of Washington who owe to 
him so vast a debt of gratitude ; and of admiration 
by all who can appreciate the perfection of this, his 
pictured semblance, as a work of art. 

GREAT BRITAIN — MAIN GALLERY. 

In the main room in the British section aie exhibi- 
ted the larger pictures, the collection being designed 
fairly to represent modem British art. For beauty of 
finish, expression, and natural coloring, the most note- 
worthy work upon the eastern panel of the northern 
wall is Landseer's "Sick Monkey.*' On the straw of a 
cage a mother monkey is seated, holding against her 
breast a baby monkey, very sad-looking indeed, 
whose utterly distressed expression of face and figure 
implies some very serious trouble. The good mother 
is tenderly kissing the poor little fellow^s head, her 
mournful look, joined to the extreme lassitude of the 
patient, making only too obvious the sad fact that 
that little monkey will soon be "away." In the 
background, upon one of the perches 9i the cage, 
sits a brother of the sick, a merry-looking little 
varlet, who is making hay while the sun shines, by 
eating the double rations thrown in his way by the 
family affliction. Contrasted with the expression of 
love upon the very ugly but meaning face of the 
mother, the action of this unfeeling little brute is ad- 
mirable. The realistic properties of the work are 
moe>t striking, the drawing being free yet firm, the 
coloring eminently natural, and the grouping highly 
effective. The texture of the fur is marvelously re- 
produced, each individual hair seeming to have a 
distinct being ; and the introduction of mellow light 
through slits in the cage gives to the picture great 
richness and softness. Adjoining this is "The 
Traveled Monkey ,*' a quaint conceit, too well known 
by reproductions to require more than mere mention. 
Two fine studies of lions, by Sir Edwin, are also ex- 
hibited, one on each side of the doorway. They are 
powerful in drawing and splendidly broad in color- 
ing — lions every inch of them. 

*' Early Days," by Millais, is a delightful portrait 
study of a girl of five or six years elaborated into a 
picture. In the child's lap, resting upon her hands, 
is a wide-awake black kitten. The picture is charm. 
ing in its simplicity of subject and delicate, yet strong, 
beauty of finish. " The Prayer of Faith healeth th« 
Sick," while not so good in drawing, is excellent in 
composition and vivid and harmonious in co^or. The 
rich dresses, vases of flowers, and highly-colored 
architectural adornments, give the picture a great 
deal of brilliancy. 



Elmore's " Two Women shall be Grinding at One 
Mill," deservedly attracts much attention. The mean- 
ing of the familiar expression at once becomes very 
clear, though there does not seem much evidence of 
poverty or distress in these pictured faces " My 
Lady is a Widow and Childless," shows in the fore- 
ground a jolly-lookmg gardener, his wi,fe and a 
brace of pledges, while over a low stone wall, in a 
park beyond, the widow, rendered unmistakable by 
her dress, is disconsolately looking at the happy 
group. " Launcelot Gobbo," by Charles West Cope, 
is well worked up and expressive, although a little 
raw in color. The marriage of Griselda, by the 
same artist, is formal but pleasing. " A Minuet," by 
Prinseps, if regarded simply as a stilUlife study, is 
admirable, the draperies — particularly the white lace 
gown of the woman in the foreground — being won- 
derfully well painted. Unfortunptely, the figures 
upon which the draperies are disposed are not always 
constructed with that regard to the rules of anatomy 
usually deemed indispensable. Wells has a strongly- 
painted head of W. E. Forster, with a pretty study 
touched up and styled " Pamela," painted in an ex- 
act and telling way. There is also a good portrait of 
Carlyle. Two sunset scenes on the panel cannot be 
passed without mention. In each the same general 
effect is presented : a low-lying sun sending tangled 
rays across smooth water through feathery mist, ships 
dotted here and there, and dark rocks in the back- 
ground. Upon each rests a calm so still as almost to 
become active — if so bold a paradox may be p)ermit- 
ted. In color and in light and shade these pictures 
are very fine, the richness of the first and the balance 
of the second being equally remarkable. 

The best work on the eastern wall, so say the crit- 
ics, is one that the average visitor would pass with- 
out a second glance, namely, Leighton's " Eastern 
Slinger Scaring Birds," a picture as odd in style as 
it is strong in treatment. The figure is strongiy re- 
lieved against the purple sky, standing out clearly in 
the level rays of the moon, an unusual effect of con- 
flicting lights being obtained by the faint reflections 
from the west. "The Siesta," by Coldeure, an odd 
but very clever little picture, deserves more attention 
than some of its larger neighbors. The darkened 
room seems heavy with the heat of a summer noon. 
The rather awkward but eminently comfortable pose 
of the figures, the excellence of the composition, and 
the fine atmospheric effect, unite to make this one of 
the best in the section. "After the Battle," another 
work by the same artist, is also good, but hardly so 
well finished as that just named. It shows the inte- 
rior of a cottage, the front wall torn away by a stray 
cannon-ball. A foraging party has just entered over 
the broken wall, and the leader, an old sergeant, is 
pausing in astonishment at finding the sole occupant 
of the cottage a pretty little boy seated upon an over- 
turned crib, and gazing half shyly, half confidingly, 
at the intruders. 

"The Night before Bosworth," a small picture, 
rich in color, and strong in expression, shows techni- 
cal skill, as well as a good understanding of the sub- 
ject. On a low couch of carved oak Richard is seen 
asleep and dreaming, hik form distorted, and his 
right hand clutching the bed with nervous grasp. 
The texture of the rich stufis, covering and about 
him, is most excellent, and the massing of lights and 
shadows very effective. 

" Sultry Eve" is a highly, though not too highly, 
colored Egyptian sunset scene. Over a glittering 
sheet of water, quivering with reflected light, are 
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seen the pyramids standing out very sharply against 
a sky so brilliant as to seem unreal, ''unless one has 
actually viewed just such sunset skies from the bal- 
cony of a room at Shepherd's or, still better, from 
the deck of a boat on the Nile." The figures of beasts 
and men give life to the picture, and, in detaib as 
well as general effect, the work is evidently from 
studies made upon the spot. 

" God's Acre,'* by Thomas Faed, is familiar to 
many from the engraving— a funeral train winding 
across a dreary moor to an open grave in the fore- 
ground. The little group of three children at the 
head of the grave is the best thing in the picture. 
Perhaps iiothing on this wall attracts greater notice, 
for the canvas tells its story with mute appeal to 
every sym).athetic heart. " Newport Bay" is a pleas- 
ing mixture of sea and land well handled and airy 
in its breadth and breezy freedom. The " Five Sis- 
tens of York " pleasantly sets forth a scene from the 
pretty and familiar legend. A clever, well-painted 
little picture, in one corner, '• The Disputed Toll," 
represents an elephant halted at a toll gate while the 
toll gatherer and keeper argue concerning the liabil- 
ity incurred. * 

On the eastern panel of the southern wall is Sir 
John Gilbert's "Battle of Naseby," also well known 
in this country from the engraving, the moment 
chosen being when the royalist horsemen are moving 
down the hill in answer to the appeal of Charles : 
"One more charge and we recover the day." A 
confused mass of cavalry is dashing down towards 
the valley, while on the crest of the hill in the rear 
are seen the baggage- wagons, soon to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. In the remote background, 
the artillei7men are serving their guns, the valley in 
front being filled with dense smoke, into which the 
cavaliers are galloping to defeat and death. The pic- 
ture is very rich in color, the brilliancy of glittering 
steel and rich clothing being intensified by the sombre 
pall of battle smoke against which the figures are 
relieved. The drawing is admirable, and the action 
of the moving mass of men and steeds vividly ren- 
dered. Adjoining this is a picture of a very different 
sort, "God Speed," by G. H. Boughton, a canvas 
-calm and peaceful, and highly interesting as a 
mediaeval study. In the immediate foreground are a 
well and shrine, a footway passing between the two 
to the highway beyond. At the well, women from 
the town are drawing water, and one young girl has 
turned to fill from her jar the water bottles of two 
pilgrims, a youth and an old man. The kindly 
action of the girl explains the title of the picture. 
The various figures are effectively grouped and are 
drawn with .much force, standing out strongly 
against the background of green-clad meadows. A 
capital little picture is the "Smuggler and Excise- 
men," a spirited composition, showing a rough hand- 
to-hand tussle between a gaunt robber of the revenue 
and a burly coast guardsman. "A Volunteer'* is a 
large picture of considerable power. In the midst 
of a stormy sea is a large vessel stranded upon the 
rocks, a gulf of raging water separating it from the 
shore, and cutting off all hope of outside aid. The 
'^volunteer," a muscular fellow, naked to the waist, 
is about to attempt the carriage of a line to the land. 

The " Misty Morning " of Vicat Coles, is one of 
the best landscapes in the section, not to say in the 
entire department. Down over a softly undulating 
green field, through a vista of autumn-browned trees, 
one sees far away across a forest country, the remote 
trees fading imperceptibly into the fantastically 



shaped cirrus clouds. The blue sky above is paled 
by the rising vapors, and the air is pulsating with 
quivering sunlight, the rays falling upon the grass 
being liquid in their purity. In the foreground arc 
cattle, standing and lying, quite as good in their way 
as is the broad, free landscape. Riviere's " War 
Time," a shepherd, with his dogs, in an empty sheep- 
fold, the shepherd leaning upon a stone wall and 
gazing hopelessly out over the snow-clad hills, is 
painted with great care and skill. At first sight there 
may niot seem much in the picture, but it bears ex- 
amination well, improving vastly upon acquaintance. 
" The Fall of Rienzi " is a work spirited in concep- 
tion and vigorous in execution. The group is a highly 
dramatic one, showing careful and intelligent study 
of the subject, as well as high power of expression. 
The "Anxious Mother," a ewe with two lambs, is a 
very real bit of painting ; "A Dell without a 
Name," is a charming bit of refreshing color, cool and 
deli^tful. 

On the western panel of the southern wall one of 
the most noticeable pictures is Sir John Gilbert's 
" First Prince of Wales." In a vaulted hall of the 
castle of Caernarvon the new- bom babe is seen sur- 
rounded by a crowd of Welsh nobles; the king 
points to the child in emphatic assurance that his 
promise to give them " a prince of unexceptionable 
manners, a Welshman by birth, and one who can 
speak no other language," has been filled to the let- 
ter. The picture is somewhat hard in finish, but 
rich in color. The grouping is natural, and at the 
same time dramatic. Near by hangs Riviere's " Circe 
and the Companions of Ulysses," well known from 
the engraving, a picture redolent of grim satire 
and showing great technical ability. In the fore- 
ground Circe is seated upon a stone terrace, her bare 
arms hugging her knees, her white drapery gracefully 
disposed, and her blonde hair, drawn smoothly over 
her head and encircled by a band on her neck, 
streams d<^n her back ; in front of her are the ere- 
while voyagers transformed into pigs, the besotted, 
half-human expression upon the faces of the gross 
creatures being a marvel of realistic ugly expression. 
A half dozen of the brutes are ineffectually striving 
to clamber upon the terrace where Circe sits ; others 
simply stare at her in coarse stupidity, while others 
still simply wallow in the mire of their pen. Circe 
gazes indifferently upon the herd, the elate pose of 
her slight, graceful figure implying disdainful tri- 
umph. The picture, strongly handled throughout, 
is bright in color and warm in tone, being suffused 
with a rich light, which accents the details and 
brings out the general effect. The work directly 
above Circe and the pigs is Dobson's " Nazareth," a 
picture fairly good ; though rather severe in color 
it is admirably drawn. One of the most noticeable 
pictures upon the wall is an Egyptian interior, by 
Alma Tadema, as rich in color and broad in effect 
as it is exquisitely worked up in detail. 

The "Sanctuary" is a suggestive and finely-painted 
canvas, smooth in color and warm in tone, llie scene 
is a convent grating, the wicket being thrown open 
to admit a refugee from the world — a tearful, fair- 
haired girl, who hoMs out her hands beseechingly in 
eager request for shelter and safety. Four bUck • 
robed nuns receive her, giving the desired promise 
of sanctuary within the sacred walls. The picture 
is in h§lf light, and the figure of the distressed, clad in 
yellow silk, is vividly relieved against the darkness 
of the archway beyond the opened gate. In Sir 
Francis Grant's portrait of Earl Rusael every feature, 
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almost every eyelash, is carefully elaborated. The 
result is a certain degree of hardness, but there can 
be httle question as to the fidelity of the likeness. 
Buckner also has a portrait of a lady noticeable for 
the elegance of the drapery, and for the exquisitely 
painted lace work. " Imogene,'* by Miss Louisa 
Starr, is a graceful work, of medium size, showing a 
nice appreciation of color. The pretty blonde re- 
cluse is seated at the mouth of her cave, eating her 
simple meal at a table formed of a rocky shelf. Her 
legs, bare to the knee, are intertwined, and her body 
b slightly bent forward, the odd pose giving her a 
buncned-up look, highly expressive of comfort. The 
drapery is brownish red and greenish blue, and the 
6gure \i thrown into strong relief by being placed di- 
rectly in front of the black mouth of the deep cave. 
" Goldsmith's Mourners," is a choice little figure 
piece, showing the humble lovers of the wit and 
poet thronging about the door of the house wherein 
he is lying dead, and grieving for the loss of their 
kind friend. " Wind" and " Land of the Mountain 
and the Flood" are wild landscapes upon this panel. 

One of the most noticeable pictures on the western 
walls is a fine marine view by Henry Moore, " A 
Winter Gale in the Channel." In the immediate 
foreground is a scrap of shingly beach over which a 
few sea birds are dnfting drearily ; out beyond are 
the turgid waters of the cbannel, the waves all tossing 
and tumbling in the driving wind. The painting 
throughout snows great firmness of handling, and the 
wave motion is well understood and expressed. 
Another work, by the same artist, " Storm Coming 
on at Sunset, Coast of North W^ales," is hardly so 
satisfactory, though having in it much that is excel- 
lent. The effect of the dead calm which precedes 
a storm is well represented, especially in the tinting 
of the clouds. A work, difiering from either ol 
these, and better than either is, *''! rawlcrs Waiting 
for the Darkness," a view on the Scotch coast, by 
Colin Hunter. On the right, under a rocky head- 
land, two boats are drawn up to shore ; the fisher- 
men, lazily seated, waiting for the night to ply their 
craft. Boats and men are sharply lined against the 
cool, clear western sky. The broad expanse of 
quiet water is mellowed by the soft light of dying 
day, and the cloud-covered sky is suffused with that 
cooler warmth which follows upon a rich sunset. 
The effect of twilight is happily attained, not only 
by the management of the lights, but by the feeling 
conveyed of perfect and exquisite calm, in vigorous 
contrast to the peaceful repose of this picture is 
"The Last of the Spanish Armada," boldly pamted, 
and quivenng with action. 

•* Morning among the Granite Boulders," by John 
Brett, is a most realistic study of nature. In the tore- 
ground is a strip of sandy beach thickly studded with 
rudely- rounded and weather-stained masses of stone; 
beyond is a line of surf, and beyond this again is the 
open sea, dotted here and there with sails. Much 
technical skill is shown in the elaboration of the 
granite boulders, and the surf and incoming waves 
are also well painted. The sky is bad, being thick 
and muddy. The best feature of the work is the 
well-expressed effect of early morning. Of the figure 
pieces, ** On the House-tops" is noticeable for its 
tine composition, good drawing and harmonious color. 
Mistress Dorothy is a strongly-painted fancy head, a 
little crude but rich and highly effective. ** The Eve 
of Battle " is a representation of Joan of Arc. Leigh- 
ton's *' Summer Moon," two women sleeping at an 
open curved window through which is seen the 



sky of»night, and his " Interior of a Jew's House at 
Damascus," also noticeable for its exquisite harmony 
of color, are among the best pictures in the gallery. 
Upon the western half of the northern wall, the 
most striking picture is Fildes' " Applicants for Ad- 
mission to the Casual Ward," a large canvas giving 
a presentation of a phase of pauper life as sad as it is 
realistic. Before an iron-barred door in a gloomy 
stone wall are collected a dozen or so of poor wretches 
waiting for a chance to make good their claims for a 
night's lodging at the expense of the parish. £ven> 
ing is settling down upon the miserable crowd, and 
the yellow gas lamp over the door is contending for 
mastery with the dying light of day ; the ground is 
covered with snow, and the canvas fairly shivers with 
cold. The various figures introduced are each a 
study, and have each a sad story of disappointment 
or suffering, or wrong. The picture, low in tone, is 
very pleasing in its coloring, possessing much depth 
and a sombre richness, which emphasizes its details 
and strengthens its general effect. Technically, its 
best feature is the admirable manner in which gas- 
light and day-light are presented together, yet dis- 
tinct. The portrait of Mrs. Markham is life-like, but 
there is little in the subject. "Julian, the Apostate, 
Presiding at a Conference of Sectarians," is a large 
work of considerable excellence. Directly beneath 
this hangs Frith's famous " Railway Station," a work 
made familiar to everybody by its countless repro- 
ductions. The artist endows his figures with a pecu- 
liar interest by giving to each so marked a personality. 
To a certain extent companion pieces are two 
fine marines, " The Goodwin Light Ship" and the 
'* Rescue of Passengers from a Barque on the Good- 
win Sands." Both are storm pieces, and both are ' 
vigorously and effectively handled. 

UNITED STATES — MAIN GALLERY. 

On the eastern panel of the northern wall is '* The • 
Moorish Merchant" (308), perhaps the most notice- 
able canvas in the room, lor its rich, strong coloring 
and fine characterization. The Moorish gentleman 
examines the sword, the merchant is plausible, the 
woman interested partly drops her veil, the old slave 
in the background cares nothing about the transac- 
tion. The picture brims over with good work and 
is one of the bright lights of the United States sec- 
tion. ** Gulliver in Lilliput " (449)» his vast bulk 
stretched upon the plain, bound down by countless 
tiny cords, and surrounded by a host of Liliputians, 
is cleverly painted and abounds in good comic 
touches. It is a little farce on canvas. Vanderlyn's 
"Ariadne" is simply a nude figure that might as 
readily be called by any other name. It is objection- 
able in color, and belongs to a class of pictures which 
the art committee had the good taste largely to reject. 
Shakespeare never had such a beery expression about 
eyes and mouth — not even at the Mermaid Inn — as 
Wm. Page has given him here (341). It is a woful 
portrait, though there is artistic work upon it. The 
largest landscape on this panel is a view of the Exhi- 
bition buildings from East Park (264). The trees in 
brilliant autumn dress are further heightened by vivid 
sunlight, and the river filling the middle distance is 
alive with warm reflections. " November" (305 h) 
is richly painted, a shallow creek flowing througn a 
clearing in the forest, yellow fields in the back- 
ground, and above a hazy Indian summer sky. Close 
by this, and all the better for contrast, is the " Wind 
Mills of Delft Haven" (261), a delightful Holland 
landscape full of cool, moist light. An unusually 
spirited marine (2S8 a) by Moran, represents a coming 
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storm ; and another of the same class is a breezy day 
off Dieppe (50). On the right are seen the tumbling 
waters of the sea ; above, a sky of gray and gray- 
black broken by a single patch of blue. There is a 
great deal of animation about the work. It shows 
well- understood wave motion as well as pleasant 
coloring. The " First Battle Won by the Puritans" 
f 290 b) is hardly so strong as to produce the effect 
desired. It shows good work, but lacks force both in 
color and in action. 

The entire eastern wall of the main gallery is oc- 
cupied by Rotharmel's " Battle of Gettysburg." This 
battle has been fought over again furiously by the 
critics. We doubt the propriety of giving the picture 
the place of honor here assigned it. It was painted 
by order of the Legislature, and cost the state heavily. 
It may be that Roiharmel was the only artist in the 
country who could paint it, but we question the pro- 
priety of contracting for such a canvas by the square 
yard. There are strong situations here ; it is a stirring 
picture of an engagement ; and the coloring is good , 
though we like better that in the " Battle of Naseby." 
Everybody has heard of it, and most persons have 
a curiosity to see it. 

On the eastern panel of the south wall ** L*Ital- 
ienne" (345) is a full-length figure of a young girl 
in vari colored garments, gracefully posed, and effec- 
tively relieved against a grayish-brown stone wall. 
The work is not only pleasant in color but is attrac- 
tive from its graceful simplicity of treatment. " Sup- 
plication " (160) represents a mother and two chil- 
dren, one of them asleep, or perhaps dying, on her 
lap. A half mist seems to envelop the group, so that 
the figures do not stand out sharply relieved on the 
canvas, but the foot and leg of the smaller child are 
nature's own. "Sowing the Word" (223c), by 
Daniel Huntingdon, represents an elderly man read- 
ing the Bible to two young ladies. The figures are 
in picturesque old-time costume, and are richly 
grouped about a little table by an open doorway. 
Outside is a sketchy landscape and a pleasant evening 
sky. The wall against which the figures are relieved 
is covered with tapestry, showing the adoration of 
the Magi, the sub-design being almost as effective as 
the design proper. The color is agreeable and the 
workmanship excellent. The "Flower of the Amen," 
(so tlie catalogue says, but we think it would be bet- 
ter " Flower of the Harem,") at the extreme eastern 
end of the panel, is one of F. A. Bridgeman's peer- 
less Eastern studies : a half-length female figure, in 
rich dress, reclining on a hill of sea green cushions, 
her left arm upraised, her left hand holding a brilliant 
fan of peacock feathers. The general effect is won- 
derfully rich and pleasing, but the real strength of 
the picture is in the exquisitely fine modeling and 
painting of the hand and arm. The face is hardly 
less excellent. She would speak to you, but for the 
fact that English is not her mother-tongue. Bridge- 
man's " Kybelien Woman " looks into your face with 
an equally intelligent expression as you pass out of 
this gallery into the comdor. 

Gifford has upon this wall two of his exquisitely 
refined and perfectly finished Eastern pictures, "Fish- 
ing Boats of the Adriatic" (lySg,) and "The Golden 
Horn" ( 178 m.) In the first named, the waters of the 
Adriatic stretch far away in still beauty to a belt of 
sun-gilded mountains along the distant horizon. In 
the middle distance a group of fishing boats, the 
brilliant color of their painted sails duplicated in rich 
reflections, give a solidity to the picture and bring 
out with added effect the still coolness of the sea and 



sky. The other work — a view of the Bosphoms, 
Constantinople on the left, the flat shores of the 
suburb on the right, the water stirred into tiny waves 
by a gentle wind — is far richer in color and equally 
pleasing. 

The "Snap of the Whip" (192) is a spirited play- 
ground scene, but too hard in finish. The ♦•Elaine" 
(353 a) by Rosenthal, is a work of different cast — 
the journey of the dead maid of Astalot to the Court 
of Arthur. On the deck of the barge, "pall'd all its 
length in blackest samite," is stretched the fair form 
of Elaine, of whom Tennyson has written, 

Set in her hand a lily, o'er her hung 
The tilken case with braided blasonings ; 

in the stem "the dumb old servitor," guiding the 
boat, with its woful lading, betwixt dark forest banks 
over the mysteriously lighted water. Overhead the 
sky, heavy with clouds, only a narrow strip of bright- 
ness showing along the verge of the horizon. The 
sombre tone of the picture is in keeping with the 
subject. 

Of the landscapes, the largest is a view of Donner 
Lake, from the summit of the Sierras (213 a,) by 
Thomas Hill, a work which embraces not only its 
specific subject, but a vast expanse of wild ragged 
mountain peaks half obscured by clouds or bright- 
ened by the sun. The picture is full of brilliant 
color, and is impressive by reason of the really good 
work upon it as well as from its size. "The 
Wissahickon" (362) is a pleasing view of this 
romantic stream. 

Another western view is the famous Colorado 
"Mountain of the Holy Cross" (301 a), by Thomas 
Moran ; the mountain, with the sacred emblem lined 
in snowy transverse crevices is seen at the end of the 
vista of huge rocky heights, towering far above the 
clouds which choke up the valley in the middle 
di<itance. In the foreground a desolation of rocks 
and trees and tumbling stream. 

A " View near Meriden, Connecticut " shows ex- 
cellent workmanship and much feeling. In the 
foreground a lake overhung by trees and girded by 
green meadows ; in the distance a bold mass of dark 
hills, above a clouded sky, with here and there scraps 
of deep blue. " A Forest Scene in Pennsylvania " 
(209), by Hetzel, is a truthful, and at the same time 
a very poetic study of wildwood scenery. The view 
is merely an open space among the trees. Uttered 
with fallen trunks and rocks and bright with rank 
growing grass, but the artist has managed to convey 
with his presentment of the strange twilight of a 
thick wood a sense of solemn, awesome silence 
which ever broods over the depths of a lonely, utterly 
wild forest. 

On the western half of the south wall quite the 
best of the portraits is by Miss Anna M. Lea. At 
first glance it looks as if lacking finish, but more 
careful study shows everything to be conscientiously 
worked out. Another striking portrait (21 7 b) is a girl 
with rich crimson cloak around her shoulders and 
a scarf of the same color drawn about her head. 
Adjoining this is a well-painted half-length (382 c) 
of an old man, the flowing white beard throwing the 
face into relief, "The Interior of an American 
Smoking Car " (245) is a thoroughly original sub- 
ject, originally developed. The work is redeemed 
from vulgar common-place by the skill of the artist 
in filling the car with truly typical Americans, the 
smoking car itself being a distinctively American 
institution. Fainted expressly for the Centennial 
Exposition, the picture is, artistically, one of the best 
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that the occasion has drawn out. RotharmePs *< Ken- 
ilworth " is rich in color and strong in composition. 
"The Gun Foundry," (464 a) by Weir, is an intelli- 
gent and effective study of the light proceeding from 
molten iron ; the tint as well as the sharp precision 
of the shadows in the hard, dry light, being faith- 
fully reproduced. 

There are several good landscapes on the wall, 
the largest being Bierstadt's << Settlement of Califor- 
nia, Bay of Monterey, June 3d, 1770" (70 c), a lum- 
inous painting showing the celebration of the Brst 
mass on the newly discovered shores. *' A Lake in 
the Woods" (388) is a charming land and water 
piece. Whittridge has near this a fine work, " Twi 
light in the Shawangunk Mountains," a mountain 
spur in the foreground covered with a tangle of rocks 
and trees, while beyond is a valley stretching away 
to the brilliant west. A severe, but strongly painted 
view of the Franconia Notch and Old Man of the 
Mountain (240 a) is by David Johnson, the stern, 
stony face Coming out with striking effect against a 
clouded sky. At the base of the mountain is a lake, 
on the hitherside of which a broad patch of sunlight 
contrasts with the towering wall of deep, rich green, 
partially obscured by drifting clouds beyond. "Au- 
tumn," (305 i) by Jervis McEntree, is a characteris- 
tic work in warm colors ; a scattered forest, a strip 
of blue sea in the remote distance and a dun- colored 
sky above. The picture feels the need of grays and 
greens. In decided contrast to this, and, indeed, in 
contrast with all the American landscapes, is a view 
of Stirling Castle, by Arthur Parton, a work some- 
what stiff and formal, but abounding in fresh, live 
color, very pleasing to the eye. 

On the western wall, occupying the centre of the 
panel, and attracting attention alike by reason of its 
subject and intrinsic excellence, is the full-length, 
life-size portrait of General Meade, by Thomas Hicks, 
a work vigorously painted, full of character, and 
admirable as a likeness. Another excellent portrait 
(47) is equally a likeness in the action and shape of 
the head and the body. Other portraits (278 and 
266} are also deserving of special notice. A " Mar- 
guerite," skyed and not numbered, has fairly good 
business qualities, and is agreeable in composition. 
The figure, standing in a garden by the diamond- 
paned window of a cottage, is clad in a blue gown, 
capitally draped and painted, and is effectively re- 
lieved against the vine-covered cottage wall. In 
« The Village Post Office " there are fine touches of 
character painting. The face of the postmaster, and 
the figuie of an old fellow in corduroy jacket and 
overalls, are carefully studied and quite effective, 
and the general effect of a country store interior is 
well produced. " The Story Teller " (75 d), by F. 
A. Bridgeman, is, by all odds, the most satisfying in- 
terior upon the panel. The lounging room of a serag- 
lio ; a fountain playing in the centre ; broad divans 
covered with golden-colored silk about the walls ; 
the ceiling carved and painted, the walls rich with 
arabesque designs, the floor laid with bright tiles ; 
the light, cooled and softened, admitted tlirough a 
high window fitted with a lattice cunningly and 
beautifully wrought. Curled up in easy and quite 
unconventional attitudes upon the cushions of the 
divans, or stretched upon the tiled floor, are the la- 
dies of the harem. In the centre of the group is the 
storyteller, a negress, squatted cross-legged upon a 
mat, her arms upraised and her body swaying back- 
wards and forwards, keeping time to the rhythm of 
the monotonous chant in which her tale is told. The 



picture is good all over, being alike excellent in de- 
sign, color, drawing and composition. 

"A Summer*s Memory of Berkshire" (222) by J. 
M. Hart, is a large, well-painted landscape, with 
cattle, meadow, a brook, strips of forest and scattered 
trees; in the far distance green-clad hills fading into 
blue on the horizon, and above a warm sky shaded 
by fleecy clouds. J. F. Kensett has here one of his 
vigorous yet delicate landscapes, gracious in color 
and full of cool misty light. A view out from a 
mountain side, embracing wild, tumbled rocks and 
trees in the foreground, rugged mountains on the left 
and in the distance a peaceful valley hemmed in by 
far-away blue hills; a black storm-cloud just rising 
over the peaks on the left, driving before it the thin, 
feathery clouds resting over the valley. The effect 
of the luminous light preceding a storm is particu- 
larly well conveyed. Among other noticeable works 
on this panel is a vivid sunset scene on a rocky coast, 
with some capital reflections in the calm water. 

On the western panel of the north wall the first 
picture to the left of the entrance is a portrait by 
Thomas Eakins of Dr. Rand (135 b), a work obvi- 
ously noticeable for its richness of color. The Doc- 
tor is seated behind a table littered with writing ma- 
terials, and on which is a microscope with its atten- 
dant paraphernalia. He has stopped for a moment 
m his reading, and with one hand marks his place 
in the open book, while with the other he strokes a 
placid Maltese cat, whose back is arched in appreci- 
ative token of the caress. As a likeness, the portrait 
is suggestive rather than realistic, the face being so 
much in shadow that the features can only be discov- 
ered by careful scrutiny. As a portrait it is not a 
success, but as a picture the work is one of the best 
in the Exhibition, possessing infinite richness as well 
as entire harmony of color, fine drawing, good com- 
position and admirable light and shade. A portrait 
of Dr. Cheeseman near by, not so good a picture as 
that of Dr. Rand, is a belter work of art in the fact 
that it is what it pretends to be. George Lambdin 
has here one of his exquisite flower studies ^277 c), 
full of grace and delicacy, a vase of roses Drought 
out against a dark, rich background. A carefully- 
painted interior, with figures, is " Cardinal Wolsey 
and his Friends" (239a) by J. B. Irving. The 
room, with its paneling of oak, affords a dark back- 
ground, against which the brightness of the gayly 
dressed company about the white covered table comes 
out with good effect. " Milton and his Daughters" 
(249 b) shows pleasant coloring and agreeable com- 
position. The blind poet is seated in an armchair, 
his fine head relieved against the high crimson back, 
his arm extended as if in emphasis of his speech. 
His daughters, more in the foreground, by a writing- 
table, are in the softened light which comes through 
a near casement. Adjoining this is ** The Reproof* 
(403) by Miss Emily Sartain, a pleasant conception 
effectively worked out. 

"The Iron Worker" (383 b) is full of color and 
excellent in composition. The group about the 
throne is very effective, and there is great strength 
gained by the solid background, the facade of a tem- 
ple, seen beyond the wide intervening open space, 
thickly crowded with human figures. ** A Turkish 
Water Seller " (214 c) is a strong half-length; a very 
black negro in Oriental garb, standing beneath a 
canopy and behind a little table, on which are dis- 
played a carafe and drinking glasses. A fine cattle 
piece, "The Return of the Herd" (291 a), is exhibi- 
ted by Peter Moran; a vigorously-painted herd coming 
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across a broad meadow, bordered in the distance by 
low hills, over which is rising a storm of rain. The 
cattle are not only beautiful in form, but they have 
that wondering, half alarmed expression with which 
dumb brutes arc wont to show their awe of the dis- 
turbances of nature. Of the landscapes upon this 
panel the best is the " Sunset in the Wilderness '* 
(373) of Wm. L. Sontag, a queer, original picture, 
showing the sun descending, a fiery ball, into a heavy 
bank of clouds, leaving behind him a yellow glare^ 
which extends up into the heavens like the tale of a 
comet, and touches with yellow reflections the salient 
features of the broad, desolate landscape. In con- 
trast with this is a cool " Brook Study " (240 b) by 
David Johnson, rather hard and formal in treatment, 
but agreeable in co.or, and stamped with a decided 
personality. The marines upon the panel are a 
moonlight view of New York harbor, by Edward 
Moran, and a pleasing view of the California coast. 

SOME PICTURES IN THE CORRIDOR. 

In the corridor, north ot the main room, is one of 
the finest of the many excellent portraits by living 
artists, a half-length of an old lady (229) by Thomas 
Hicks. The elderly dame is clad in Friendly garb, 
and is seated in the conventional big chair; but, save 
the chair, there is nothing conventional about the 
work ; the face, painted with unusual feeling, being 
full of character, while the long, thin hands are 
scarcely less expressive. Daniel Huntingdon has 
two fine portraits, the best being a three-quarter 
length (223 e) a man seated in a large chair, the 
fine head, with flowing white hair, being relieved 
against a background in neutral tint. The pose is 
easy, and face and hands are painted with expression. 
The other work (223 a) a half-length of a lady, is 
not so good as a subject but is treated with good 
etfect. By Holbrook is a welUpainted head (220) 
of a white-haired and bearded old man ; and by G. 
R. McKnight^ there is a bright little half-length 
(302 b) of a child in white fluffy cap and coat, re- 
lieved against a background of misty blue. 

On the north wall, nearly opposite, is hung the 
"Spalatro" of Washington Allston, a work which in 
color properties is said to rival Titian, and which is 
full of intense dramatic force. In the centre of a 
large vaulted chamber, the walls and roof barely in- 
dicated, stand Spalatro and the monk, the latter firm 
and erect, holding a lamp which sheds a luminous 
light upon the thick surrounding darkness, and 
brightens the faces of the two figures. Spalatro, his 
face ghastly and his body strained back crouchingly, 
in terror, one hand clasped in the hand of the monk, 
is peering forward into the gloom at the "bloody 
hand," the spectre of his crime. The set, stern fea- 
tures of the monk, to whom the hand is invisible, 
strikingly contrast with the horror-stricken action 
and attitude of the more guilty but less hardened 
brigand. "It is safe to assert,"- says a competent 
critic, " that never upon so small a canvas has been 
painted a work of more marvellous power ; a work 
which in light and shade suggests Rembrandt, and 
which in color is worthy ©f Titian." 

"Vespers at Home for Old Women, Antwerp,'' 
(296) by George W. Maynard, shows a group of 
women clustered about a shrine in a little court, the 
figures thoroughly realistic in their clumsy ungainli- 
ness, the faces capital in the force and diversity of 
expression. The same artist exhibits a work of a 
very different sort, but not less striking — " 1776," 
(296 b) a sturdy minute man, three-quarters length, 
life-size, in continental uniform. The strong, de- 



termined face is that of a very uncompromising 
rebel, indeed. The picture, painted in few colors, 
and in broad, massive style, is full of vigorous spirit. 
A " Kybelien Woman " (75 b) is one of Bridgeman's 
brilliant Eastern studies already referred to, a 
woman, half length, seated, one arm across her lap, 
her figure draped in coarse but richly- colored stuffs, 
upon her head a turban of dull crimson, decked with 
pearls. The face, full of character, wears a look of 
living consciousness, and, with the hands, is per- 
fection itself in painting and modeling. 

" The Prisoner of State," by Eastman Johnson, is 
unlike any of his other works, being broad in style 
and very soft and pleasant in color. In the mellow 
light striking down through a barred window in a 
thick stone wall, is the figure of a fine-looking gray- 
haired man, his face, in full light, wearing that ut- 
terly sad expression which comes with the death of 
hope. In the same free style is "What the Sea 
Says," (249 d) by the same artist; a pretty child 
holding '* shell to the ear of a delighted grandfather. 
" Love's Melancholy," by Constant Meyer, repre- 
sents a fair-haired young woman in dark dress, re- 
lieved against a far-away background. This is one 
of those pictures to which the visitor returns, and be- 
fore which he pauses hardly conscious of doing so. 
It gives evidence of great technical skill. Hanging 
just across the doorway is an " Ophelia," (55 a) a 
white figure trimmed with straw, relieved against a 
gray background. " Happy as a Queen," (98) by 
Miss Kate Cameron, a jolly-looking little girl seated 
in an orchard with a hat full of apples in her lap, 
is pleasant in color, and, after its kind, expressive. 

John H. Niemyer has a rather good piece of histor- 
ical genre, " Guttenberg Inventing Movable Types ; " 
a vaulted chamber lighted by a deep mullioned win- 
dow, Guttenberg standing in the rich, soft light, ar- 
ranging his types upon a wooden frame, the fine fig- 
ure relieved against the stone wall beyond ; the color- 
ing is warm and soft and the light and shade well 
managed. Whittridge exhibits two small pictures, 
hung at opposite ends of the corridor (474 a and 474 c) 
with the same general characteristics; in each is 
shown a large room lighted at the remote end by a 
window, through which is discovered a glimpse of 
bright landscape ; in the window, in each, is a figure 
relieved against the light beyond. Both are good in 
color and are filled with a rich, subdued light. 

Edward Moran has a striking picture, " The 
Hawk's Nest" (288 c), the nest in the top of a dead 
tree close to the border of a broad lake, the wild 
surroundings giving to the place an air of utter lone- 
liness. Far off beyond the water, the sun, just set- 
ting, sends out across the lake glittering rays of light, 
and gilds above the feathery clouds. The contrast of 
the strong foreground brought out against the bril- 
liant color beyond, produces an original and extreme- 
ly rich effect. " Minot's Ledge Light " (288 b) , by 
the same artist, is somewhat in the same style,' the 
light-house, rising from the sea-beaten ledge of rocks, 
being thrown out in strong relief against the yellow 
glare of the sun descending into a heavy bank of 
dun-colored clouds. "In the Woods " (141), by 
John Fitch, is a good study of mountain scenery, 
picturesquely framed by two tall pine trees in the 
foreground ; the work being good in color and par- 
ticularly pleasant in its sunlight effect. 

David Johnson exhibits two of his carefully finished 
little landscapes (240 b and 240 c), both river scenes 
and both full of cool, delightful color. The drawings 
in these little pictures is very good, the small figures 
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introduced having a great deal of expression. An in- 
teresting and capit^ly executed picture is styled 
simply '* Animal Painting" (42b), by Anderson — an 
otter caught in a steel trap set upon an old log lying 
half in the water of a quiet stream, half upon the 
reedy bank. The exactness of the drawing and 
coloring indicate the naturalist as plainly as the ex- 
cellence of moonlight effect indicates the artist. The 
"Kentucky Home" (249 f) of Eastman Johnson is 
a clever representation of the life and customs of 
southern negroes — a tumble- down, but picturesque 
looking shanty swarming with jolly-looking darkeys, 
the central %ure being a musician strumming a 
banjo, to whom all are paying more or less attention. 
From the back gate of a " quality " house beyond, a 
couple of girls are peering at the fun. The picture 
is soft and agreeable in tone, and the figures have 
expression and are well individualized. '* One Too 
Many " deservedly attracts attention from tl)e amused 
visitor. The painting is good and the moral readily 
appreciated. A charming canvas by Giflford is the 
**Pallanza, Lago Maggiore" the still, smooth 
lake washing the low piers of the town on the right, 
and on the left stretching away to the shadowy bases 
of the sun-tipped mountain in the distance. 

The " Pilgrims' Sunday Morning," by George H. 
Boughton, has the same peculiar, scattered composi- 
tion noticed in his "God Speed," in the British sec- 
tion, The pilgrims — ^the Plymouth Rock kind — are 
filing out from a wood into a clearing, the little com. 
pany marching two and two abreast m the snow. To 
the left is seen a primitive village, and the big Bible 
carried by each member of the party indicates the 
meeting-house as their objective point. The men, 
save the black gowned preacher, are heavily armed, 
and have that air of alert watchfulness, telling of a 
life in the midst of treacherous enemies. Other pic- 
tures in the corridor are deserving of notice, but we 
must be content with merely referring to the *• Day- 
break " (292 b) by Robert C. Minor, full of cool 
shadows and rich with a faint glow of color in the 
east; a couple of landscapes, with good color quali- 
ties, by Kruseman van Etten. " Church, Isle of 
Wight" (106 b), by J. F. Cropsey, a canvass bright 
in color and glittering with sunlight ; a well painted 
view in the Adirondacks (224 b), by Hubbard ; a de- 
lightful glimf)se of New Hampshire scenery, by 
Kensett, and three exceptionally good pictures, 
framed together, modestly styled «* Studies from 
Nature" (ii8gj, by A. B. Durand, studies which 
are a long way anead of a good deal of the finished 
work by which they are surrounded. 

BELGIAN SECTION — ART ANNEX. 

The pictures exhibited in the Art Annex, in the 
contiguous rooms 33, 39 and 41, will amply repay 
a visit. There is no national exhibit confined to the 
Annex that is equal to this of Belgium. We briefly 
note a few of these in the several rooms: 

Room 33 — The finest landscape here, and one of 
the finest in the entire Exhibition, is by Joseph 
Theodore Coosemans. It is a medium -sized can- 
vas (66,) and is styled simply "Soleil Couchant." A 
vast marsh, broken in the foreground by a line of 
pollard willows, stretches away in hopeless monotony 
to the distant horizon and is lost beneath a mass of 
dark clouds. Above, a sky, clear, but tempered by 
rising mist, sufiused with warm light ; low down in 
the west the sun, a brilliant fiery ball, is just sinking 
into the midst of the cloud-bank, his last red rays, 
striking out across the broad plain, being caught up 
ia the countless pools of still water and reproduced 



in broken reflections. A few crows wheeling about 
over the marsh are the only signs of life, There is a 
dreariness about the picture not to be expressed in 
words; a lonesome, lost look, as if the thick air were 
peopled with souls astray. Doubtless there is noth- 
ing more sombre and depressing than a vast expanse 
of marsh land seen at eventide, but the cause in pro- 
ducing this effect is so subtile as to elude our grasp 
to an extent which permits definition only in the 
vaguest terms. To place upon canvas such a scene, 
in manner so realistic that it will produce the same 
effect as the original, to seize upon and confine m 
enduring color the very poetry of desolation, is art 
of the highest order; and precisely this has M. 
Coosemans accomplished. 

Francois Musin has a picture, '*Rade de Rotter- 
dam, temps de pluie" (141,) a series of docks in the 
foreground for the open country, and the whole is 
thoroughly snaked with rain. The canvas is fairly 
dripping with moisture ; indeed, one almost needs to 
be under an umbrella to look at it. In the fore- 
ground the piers are shimmering with a thin coating 
of water; beyond is the bespattered tremulous river 
which curves slightly as it flows towards the horizon 
and is swallowed up in the rich, water-laden clouds 
of the heavy sky. On the left, over the river, is the 
city, with its ship-crowded piers. Evidently the 
shower is just at>out ending; up in mid-heaven the 
clouds are breaking, permitting scraps of blue sky, 
suggestive somehow of stray cherubs, to peep through 
at the deluged earth, and throughout the picture 
shines that pale, watery light which cames just before 
sunshine conquers storm. On the adjoining wall 
hangs an exquisite little landscape by Armand Dan- 
doy, **Les bords de la Meuse," (67.) On the left, 
bordering the river and suggestive of the Palisades 
of the Hudson, is a long line of rugged, rocky cliffs ; 
the river — placid, blue and quick with limpid reflec- 
tions — winds along below through a green valley while 
the sky is covered with a mass of draggled clouds 
which open here and there and show a gleam of 
purest blue. There is a tender pathos in the quiet 
beauty of the whole which the beauty of detail only 
serves to intensify, 

**Automne" (120) is a delicate study of soft 
browns and faded greens ; in the foreground a few 
sheep, relieved against a clouded sky, broken by oc- 
casional patches of blue. To one accustomed to the 
bright hues of an American autumn there is at first 
sight a seeming chilliness and lack of strength in 
this picture, but the more it is studied the more does 
its beauty become, manifest. "Posilipo" (182) a 
warm view across the bay of Naples — Posilipo in the 
foreground and Vesuvius in the distance against the 
sunny sky — is in striking contrast to the cool land- 
scapes by which it is surrounded, and gains by the 
contrast. 

Francois Stroobant has a charming view of Dord- 
recht (177). By the same artist, is "La Maison de la 
Confreriedes Archers" (178), a fine architectural 
study, rich warm shadows and admirably managed 
lights. " Les Moulins de Lens " (109), by Auguste 
Gerboux, is painted with a freer hand, and shows a 
nice appreciation of warm coloring. The old mill 
is framed in a tangle of trees, down amidst which the 
stream from the flashing wheel comes in smooth flow 
over beds of osiers and reeds. Above is a mottled 
sky, while in the far background is a very happy sun- 
light effect upon a row of tall trees. Beneath this 
homely, but pleasing picture, hangs a work larger and 
more ambitious, but by no means so successful. *' Le- 
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Matin au bord du Koenigsse " (157), by Francois 
Roffiaen, is one of those impossible pictures professing 
to represent early morning light striking down upon 
bare mountains surrounding a dead-still lake. The 
work is very fine of its kind, being exquisitely delicate 
in color, admirable in atmospheric effect, and painted 
from a point well chosen to bring out the dramatic 
character of the scene. But the color is not the color 
of nature, and that is fatal to the success of the artist. 

Room 39 — ^One of the most striking of the minutely 
wrought interior pictures is the " Maison Flamande 
en 1600" (183). The room is the great sky-lighted 
living-room of a Dutch house. In the foreground, 
on the tiled and sanded floor, vegetables are heaped 
together J above, ranged against the wall in every 
direction, is Delft ware of every conceivable descrip- 
tion ; in the background a table is set for a meal, the 
snowy cloth sending reflected light upon a carved 
buffet of dark wood. Quite subordinate to the still- 
life details is the figure of an old woman bending 
over the fire in the remote background, her figure 
dividing the interest with the more humble but 
prominent objects in the foreground, and giving a vi- 
tality to the whole work. 

A picture, some eight inches square, is " Une H6- 
tellerie dans le Wurtemburg" (107), of Theodore 
Gerard. In the half-light of the court of a gabled 
inn a trstveler has just reined up his horse and is lis- 
tening to the laudations on the part of the broadly- 
built landlord, of the excellence of the hostelry. Be- 
yond the traveler is the broad archway leading out 
to the street, brilliant with sunlight; and against 
this mass of brightness the figures of man and horse 
are sharply relieved. The little picture is full of ex- 
pression. Gerard exhibits six pictures (Nos. 103 to 
108 inclusive), all painted with the same minuteness, 
and all showing the same skill. A very clevei* can- 
vas is the " Paysanne au bois" (62), of Modeste 
Carlier. The subject is nothing — merely a peasant 
w(iman, dressed in grey and greyish blue, with an 
odd little cap upon her head, seated, eating her din- 
ner in the midst of a mass of greenery — and it is the 
well-impressed expression and obviously able hand, 
ling which give to the work its positive value. 
Another single figure, well worked up, is " L'Arba- 
t6trier *' of Theodore Cleynhens — an old man in the 
sixteenth century dress, awkwardly stringing a steel 
cross bow. An open door to the left lets in a broad 
stream of light, which throws the well-drawn figure 
into strong relief and brings out the details of carv- 
ing upon furniture in the back-ground ; above the 
doorway a narrow window of stained glass adds to 
the richness and warmth of the picture. 

Other works there are in this category quite as 
well deserving of notice as those we have mentioned, 
but we can only hope here to direct attention to a 
class of pictures likely to be passed over by the cas- 
ual observer, feeling assured that attention once at- 
tracted will not be permitted to go astray until they 
have been carefully examined. 

Room 41. — This room contains some of the most 
striking and also some of the best pictures exhibited 
in the section. Prominent in the latter category is 
the ** Clytie *' (128) of L6once le Gendre, a presen- 
tation of the subject quite original, and finished with 
excel ent skill. The picture comprehends a desolate, 
rocky plateau, hemmed in by low-lying mountains 
severe in color and line. In the foreground, her 
nude figure relieved against the grey of mingled 
earth and stone, is the poor nymph, stretched at full 
length, her shoulders raised on her tense arms as she 



casts her hopeless, longing regard upon the red- 
lighted west where has just disappeared her perfid- 
ious lover, the sun. Although her face is almost en- 
tirely hidden, the painful forward dragging of her 
body, and the reaching out of her head towards the 
west, fully express her love, desolation and despair. 
The greenish-gray tints in her flesh indicate that her 
release, or eternal imprisonment, by metamorphosis 
is near ; that when her careless lover again casts his 
light upon the plain she will be no longer a nymph, 
but a graceful flower, destined ever to turn each day 
from east to west, following and adoring the sun. 
There is a tenderness, a pathos about this picture 
which grows upon one the more that it is studied, 
for the painter has fully entered into the spirit of the 
poet's conception, and has translated his lines into 
the rhythm of col^r and form ; has given to their 
meaning a distinct and perceptible value. That 
there is a certain touch of formalism in the work, 
that the sky, for instance, is to the last degree con- 
ventional, can scarcely be looked upon as a fault, 
for this, perhaps unintentional, method of treatment 
gives to the picture a crisp flavor of quaintness quite 
in keeping with the delicate sweetness of the story. 

A very different, but not less admirable picture is 
" Un Spleen au Serail " (155), of Alexandre Robert, 
a work simple but effective in composition, and 
painted with a quiet firmness very enjoyable. A 
female figure, in rich Eastern dress, is seated, cross- 
legged, upon a broad divan, her form being sup- 
ported by a confused pile of cushions, her head and 
shoulders relieved against a warm gray wall. Not- 
withstanding the crossed legs the pose is graceful, 
and the draperies are arranged with good effect, their 
odd textures being well reproduced in graceful folds. 
A fine little point is the hand drooping over and 
standing out against the dull crimson of the cushions, 
the turn of the wrist being extremely pleasing, while 
the flesh painting, here as well as elsewhere, is good. 

" En route pour le Marche," (141) by Andre Plu- 
mot, is a charming little canvas, warm and bright ; 
and poetic in despite of the prosaic character of its 
constituent elements. It is simply a little comptany 
passing along a village street, en route to the adjacent 
market town, the prominent figure, relieved against 
a dark stone wall beyond, being a sweet-faced young 
girl, seated between the heavily-laden panniers of a 
patient ass. On her lap she carries a little kid, 
while beside the ass, with that gravity peculiar to 
their race, march two goats, the mother goat being 
easily distinguished by her wistful glances upward. 
A little in the background walks a shapely youth, 
his presence introducing a pleasant strain of romance 
into the homely company. Agreeable warmth of 
tone, harmony of color and breadth of expressive- 
ness are the characteristics of this excellent little 
picture — characteristics which, it will be observed, 
leave very little to be desired. 

An historical subject of the second class (48), is 
well treated by Joseph Bellemans in a large picture 
comprising four half-length figures, life-size. Over 
a sort of lectern Plantyn is showing sheets of He. 
brew proof; his distinguished visitor, with his scarcely 
less distinguished attendants, bending forward incriti- 
cal examination of the work ; Plantyn's face, ex- 
pressing half doubt as to the perfection of his com- 
position, that of Montanus watchful curiosity to de- 
tect some error. The grouping is simple but eflfec- 
tive, and the warm tone, nice coloring, exceptionally 
good reproduction of the texture of the dresses and 
fine flesh painting, are severally admirable. A detail 
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worthy of notice is the hand stretched forward by 
the old man in the foreground to hold the proof- 
sheets in place, a hand full of expression. 

" Apr^ la tempfite, dans la baie de Douamenzes " 
(209) by Theodore Weber, is a spirited, though rath- 
er conventional marine. In the foreground a broken 
mass of rocks against which the waves are dashing 
and sending up clouds of spray. Cast upon the rocks 
is a spar on which are clustered the survivors of a 
wreck. One is signalling with a bit of canvas, and 
in the distance is a brig bearing down to the rescue. 
All around is a dark, vehement sea, while above is a 
dull leaden sky. The subject is certainly an old one, 
but it is well worked up, the wave motion being es- 
pecially creditible. Not unlike our own Hamilton's 
" Misty Day on the Thames "—only that it is not so 
good — is " Le Pont de Londres" (75) of Louis de 
Burbure. This canvas will repay study. 

On the right and left of the above are sea-going 
steamers, lighters ply in the middle distance, and in the 
background, hazy and indistinct, is the title subject. 
The sun, a faint, yellow disc, sends a pale, warmish 
light through the heavy mist, casting upon the little 
waves parti -colored reflections. A better work, though 
lacking entirely in subject, is a sunrise scene on the 
coast of Flanders (55) by A. Bouvier— a long reach 
of low, sandy shore, broken by a miniature inlet; a 
little range of dunes on the right, the sea rolling in 
in tiny waves on the left ; in the foreground some 
fehing boats with fishermen idling near ; beyond, a 
rich sunrise, cooled and mellowed by a flood of suf- 
fused yellow light. The picture is one of that sort 
which owes its excellence entirely to the artist, and 
it should be valued accordingly. 

Wittkamp exhibits a large and striking picture, 
"Parisina" (212) which has much about it that is 
almt^t startling, good in drawing, effective in com- 
position, and, unquestionably, highly dramatic in its 
presentation of the opening scene of Byron's un 
pleasant poem. The color, remarkably vivid, and 
by no means natural. Prince Azo's face is tinted with 
green. Parisina, upon whose sleeping face falls the 
light from a lamp swung in some mysterious way up 
among the bed curtains, is a variety of colors, and 
her head is encompressed by reflected lights which 
suggest the various colors of the rainbow. The dis- 
position of the figures in such manner that Parisina 
shall be in bright light while the Prince is in a deep 
shadow, produces a very striking effect. The light 
upon the pillow on which she lies and the effect of 
the light upon her sleeping form are simply magical. 
The visitor should see this at least, if nothing besides 
in the Belgian department. 

Similarly vivid, but vivid with more natural colors, 
is "LcCave de Diomede " (172) by Stallaert, a 
large canvas setting forth an episode of the destruc- 
tion of Pompeii. In the back part of the cellar lurid 
firelight is breaking in, the yellow glare illuminating 
a confused mass of terror-stricken women who have 
fled underground for shelter. Under the stone arches 
float masses of vapor, thick but suffocating. As a 
whole, the work is certainly effective, but it lacks ani- 
mation ; the expression of the several actors is too 
tame for the exigencies of the occasion, and the pic 
ture therefore fails in that it is not sufficiently terrible 
to adequately represent so terrible a scene. 

—We could fill this number with notices of the 
art department alone, but as that is impossible we 
have selected what seemed leading displays. The 
Spanish pictures we have been compelled reluctantly 
to pass without mention, our space being exhausted. 



THE CASTELLANI ANTIQUITIES. 

There is on exhibition a very remarkable and, in 
certain respects, unique collection of antiquities be- 
longing to Signor Castellani, of Rome. This, con- 
sisting mainly of ancient marbles, bronzes, Italian 
majolica, gold work and personal ornaments of va- 
rious designs, is satisfactorily arranged in a suit of 
three rooms opening from the north corridor of the 
east wing of Memorial Hall. 

The marbles consist of seventeen portrait busts 
and heads from the Greek mythology and two statues. 
Of the former the most interesting are the head of 
Euripides in perfect preservation, a young Bacchus, 
and a youthful Apollo, both of which are somewhat 
injured about the nose and mouth. Of the statues 
the first is a realistic piece of Greek carving, which 
represents a naked little boy sitting down, his left leg 
crossed upon his right knee, his body bent forward, 
busily engaged in pulling a thorn from his foot. The 
right leg of the statue from the knee down is missing, 
a portion of the left foot is broken, and the hands 
are somewhat injured, but the other portions of the 
body are in good preservation. The curled-up atti- 
tude, the folds and dimples in the flesh, are modelled 
with wonderful fidelity and truth. The other statue 
is a colossal Indian Baechus, bearded and of Jove- 
like presence, clothed from neck to feet in tunic and 
mantle. The right arm to the shoulder is missing, 
otherwise the statue is in a fine state of preservation. 
The hair, beard and features are as clearly defined as 
if chiselled but yesterday. The bronzes, which oc- 
cupy two cases in the same room with the marbles, 
consist mainly of a collection of cestae, those ex- 
ceedingly rare caskets or toilet cases of the Etruscan 
ladies, together with mirrors, combs, tweezers, pins, 
boxes for unguents and other appliances for the bath 
which they contained. These latter articles were 
mostly found at Palestrina, the ancient Praeneste, 
where too — and there only — the cestae are found. Of 
these bronze dressing-cases not quite one hundred 
have been found, and of this small number this col- 
lection contains twelve. 

Excepting a case containing several flne illuminated 
missals the second room is occupied entirely by the 
collection of antique pottery, chiefly majolica, ar- 
ranged chronologically around three sides of the room. 

On entering the third room the visitor is confront- 
ed by a glass case, in which is a superb collection of 
engraved Assyrian cylinders from Nineveh and Per- 
sepolis, together with scarabs, amulets and annular 
gems of Phoenician, Etruscan, and Greek workman- 
ship. Many of the gems are so hung in the case 
that they may be viewed by transmitted light, but i n 
order to examine them carefully the visitor should 
come provided with a magnifying glass. Such a 
glass will be found useful, also, in studying the gold 
ornaments. In the case to the left will be found 
]>ersonal ornaments in bronze from the Necropolis of 
Praeneste, figures in the thin precious amber, early 
Etrusco- Phoenician gilding and gold plating, bronze 
and silver clasps and buckles worn by the Crusaders, 
heavy gold ornaments of the Lombard style. In the 
opposite case are superb ornaments made in the sump- 
tuous days of Magna Graecia. Here are wonderful 
earrings shaped like dolphins or bent into whorls 
terminated by female heads wrought with • delicacy 
and grace. Here, too, is a large golden scarab with 
a fine intaglio cutting on the under side. Marking 
the transition in the art, the next case contains speci- 
mens fifty years nearer the Christian era, 300 B. C, 
found in the excavations at Vulci. Here also is en- 
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ameling such as no modem jeweler can excel and 
modeling of forms — butterflies, birds, and animals 
hardly exampled in modem workmanship. In this 
same case are two other rare and curious specimens 
which should be examined. One is a number of ex- 
ceedingly rare gold and silver medals in ornamental 
settings, and the other is a toilet set in silver — the 
strigil or scraper, a mirror still in its case, a small 
box for cosmetics, a flask, pins, etc., belonging to 
some ancient Roman lady. 

The fourth case in this room contains upwards of 
300 rings, in gold, silver, bronze, glass, stone, am- 
ber, and ivory, though nearly two-thirds of them are 
gold. The collection extends from the earliest and 
Tyrrhenium times down to the end of the sixteenth 
century, and is singularly rich in Roman specimens. 
Among them are some of great size and massiveness, 
richly and elaborately carved, and containing intag- 
lios of rare beauty. Tliere are also others worn very 
thin, and others again round, solid, and perfectly 
plain, such as are commonly worn at this day. Who 
prized these rings long ages ago ? What is the story 
that each might tell of hope and love ? of pride and 
joy ? of hate and harm ? of guile and grief? of kisses 
that warmed and tears, sometimes blood, that wet 
them ? Somehow these old rings have about them 
a flavor of personality more startling than anything 
besides that we have yet seen at the Exposition. 

SOMETHING OF ARTISTS. 

Among noted American painters oi genre subjects 
perhaps the most distinguished is Eastman Johnson. 
He has studied certain phases of American life ap- 
preciatively. F. A. Bridgeman, who has four strik- 
ing pictures in the Exhibition, is a pupil of Gerome, 
as is Thos. Eakins whose portrait of Dr. Rand has 
already been mentioned. Winslow Homer, like 
Eastman, is also a painter of familiar subjects, noted 
by his mastery of details. Fred. James, whose 
" American Smoking Car " is seen in the American 
gallery, has had his training on this side of the At- 
lantic, A. B. Durand is the oldest living American 
landscape painter of any repute. He has outlived all 
or nearly all of his contemporaries. John F. Ken- 
sett, who died in 1872, belonged to the same circle of 
landscape painters as Mr. Durand. He has remark- 
able taste in choosing subjects and great skill in ren- 
dering them on canvass. Whittridge, like Kensett, 
studied abroad. If not so refined as Kensett, his 
work has positive qualities lacking in the former. Jer- 
vis McEntee, like many of the best foreign landscape 
painters, does not attempt anything outside of a single 
line of subjects, and is perhaps wise in so doing. 
Albert Bicrstadt is well known for his large and 
showy canvases. His poetic fancy asserts itself in 
most of them. Thomas Hill also has attempted to rep- 
resent the most imposing scenery of the continent, and 
has succeeded even better than Bierstadt. F. E. 
Church preceded both Hill and Bierstadt as a painter 
of the grander phases of nature. He is a genuine 
artist. His " Chimborazo" hangs in the Annex and 
deserves the attention of the visitor. Thomas Moran, 
also devoted to delineation of the hugeness of nature , 
has a fine imagination as well as great skill in his art. 
P. F. Rotharmel is American born and bred, and 
worked out at home the system of color and style of 
painting for which his works are noted. Christian 
Scheussele is another Philadelphia artist, who has 
devoted himself mainly to the treatment of historical 
subjects. Daniel Huntingdon has confined himself 
to no single department of his art, but seems equally 
at home in portrait, fancy sketch, and landscape. 



GROUND PLANS OF BUILDINGS. 
The diagrams given herewith will enable the visi- 
tor to understand the plan of the buildings, both 
Memorial Hall and the Art Annex, to know where, 
in either building, any given nation occupies space, 
and how much space. With these before his eye, 
and the points of the compass in his mind, he need 
not lose his way ; but if he persist in getting lost, 
let him learn his whereabouts and get his bearings 
and distances from the nearest policeman. 
Mbmoriax. Hall— ground flak. 
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THE SGHQQIi JQURITAL« 

LANCASTER, AUGUST, 1876. 
1. P. WICKERSHAM J. P. M'CASKEY. 

WE present below the full programme of 
the meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers' Association to be held at West Ches- 
ter, on the 8th, 9th and loth of August. This 
meeting should be made the most imposing 
in numbers, the most interesting in its pro- 
ceedings, the richest in results of any ever 
held by the Association. It is the Centen- 
nial year. The people of Chester and the 
surrounding counties are among the most 
intelligent in the State. Distinguished gen- 
tlemen from foreign countries will be pres- 
ent to observe ^hat is done. All things con- 
spire to bring a large body of teachers and 
friends of education together at West Ches- 
ter, and to call forth their best efforts to add 
mterest to the proceedings of the meeting. 
'* Come one, come all.'* 

PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 8TH. 

10 A. M. — Opening exercises. Address of Wel- 
come — R. T. Com well, esq.. West Chester. Reply 
— Prof. A. N. Raub, of Executive Committee. En- 
rollment of Members. Reports of Committees. 
Miscellaneous business. 

2 p. M. — President's Inaugural Address — Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham. State Normal ScAools—Vrof. C. 
L. Ehrenfeld, Principal Sagamore State Normal 
School. Discussion of subject. 

8 p. M. — .^elation of Technical Schools to our Ed- 
ucational System-^^, C. Cattell, LL.D., [^resident 
of Lafayette College. Discussion of President's In- 
augural Address, 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST QTH. 

9 A. M. — County and Local Supervision — B. F. 
Shauby County Sup't, Lancaster County. Discussion 
of Paper. Industrial Drawing — George R. Dixon, 
County Sup't, Elk County. 

2 p. M. — New Era in Public Schools — Prof. F. A. 
Allen, Mansfield, Pa. Discussion of Subject. 

8 P. M. — School' Room Stimulants— E, T. Jeflfcrs, 
D.D., President Westminster College. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST lOTH. 

9 A. M. — Teachers' Institutes— Hugh B. Eastbum, 
County Sup't Bucks County. Discussion of Subject. 
Calisthenic and Song Exercises — By children from 
the Pennsylvania Institute for Feeble-minded. 

2 P. M. — fVoman as a School Officer — Hannah E. 
Holcomb, Newtown, Bucks county. Pa. Miscellane- 
ous business. 

8 p. M. — Short addresses by members of the asso- 
ciation, and educators from other states. 

The exercises will be interspersed with music, un- 
der the direction of Prof. W. B. Hall, of Lancaster. 



A number of gentlemen from different states and 
foreign nations, now attending the Centennial, will 
be present during the week and address the Asso- 
ciation. 

An opportunity for a general discussion of all the 
subjects brought before the meeting will be afforded, 
and members are especially requested to express 
their views fully and freely. 



West Chester is situated twenty-seven miles west 
of Philadelphia, with which it is connected by a 
direct railroad. The depot is located at the comer 
of 31st and Chestnut streets, and is easily accessible 
by street cars from all parts of the city. The trains 
for West Chester leave Philadelphia at 7:35, icoo 
A. M., 12-30, 2:30, 4:3s, 4:45, 5u^o and 6:50 p. M. 

The charges per day at the principal hoteb, are as 
follows: Eagle, $1.50; Green Tree, $2.00 ; Turk's 
Head, $2.00; Sherman House, J2.oa; Mansion 
House', ^2.50. Boarding can be obtained at private 
houses at prices varying from ^i.oo to ^1.50 per day. 
For further information in regard to boarding, ad- 
dress (stamp inclosed) Rev. Jos. S. Evans, Chairman 
of Local Committee. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Geo. L. Maris, Chairman, 



RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

Persons having orders from Ticket Agent of the 
Association, can procure excursion tickets at the 
principal stations on the Pittsburgh, Titusville and 
Buffalo, and the Buffalo, Corry and Pittsburgh rail- 
roads. 

The following railroads will have Centennial ex- 
cursion tickets on sale at the principal stations, with- 
out orders : North Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley, 
Cumberland Valley, Belvidere and Delaware, Dan- 
ville, Hazleton and Wilkes-Barre, West Chester and 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and Read- 
ing, Catawissa and Williamsport, East Pennsylvania, 
Reading and Columbia, Northern Central, Philadel- 
phia and Erie, and Atlantic and Great Western. 

Persons who pay full fare in going over the fol- 
lowing roads can procure passes at the meeting to 
return free : Delaware and Hudson, and Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Central. 

Parties of twenty or more going from the same 
station on the Erie and Pittsburgh railroad, can pro- 
cure excursion tickets without orders, at greatly re- 
duced rates. 

For cards of membership, which are necessary to 
secure reduced hotel rates, enclose one dollar, with 
stamp. For orders, apply (stamp enclosed) giving 
railroads and name of stations, before August ist, 
1876. J, Y. SiCKEL, Germantown, Pa, 



The article entitled " Education in the 
United States," was written at our special re- 
quest by a gentleman holding a high position 
as an educator in another state. This article 
speaks only of the exhibits of states in the 
East; in another article, an effort will be 
made to do some degree of justice to the 
exhibits of states in the West and South. 
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If the fitness of a thing is in anywise in- 
dicated by the fact that it occurs in a num- 
ber of places simultaneously, the honors 
lately received by the principal of the State 
Normal School, at Millersville, must be pe- 
culiarly appropriate. We noticed in news- 
papers of about the same date, that Prof. 
Edward Brooks had received the degree of 
Ph. D. from the Chester Military Academy, 
Lafayette College, and Washington and Jef- 
ferson College. We can only say that these 
honors have been honorably won, and they 
will be nobly worn. 



Pennsylvania never made a better invest- 
ment than when the money was appropriat- 
ed for the erection of an Educational Hall 
on the Centennial grounds. The exhibition 
there is not only a source of pride to our 
own people, but it furnishes a means for the 
advancement of the general interest in edu- 
cation. If the work of preparation were now 
to be done over again, twice as much could 
be done and better done with the same ef- 
fort. Many who stood entirely aloof when 
called upon last spring for help, are now 
greatly ashamed of their backwardness, and 
would gladly if the time had not passed by, 
proffer their assistance. But with all its defects 
the exhibit made is a great success. For the past 
month the average number of persons visiting 
the Hall is estimated at five thousand a day, 
and while multitudes drop in merely from curi- 
osity, many go there to observe and study. 
There is never a time when, among the crowd 
of visitors, persons with note-books and pen- 
cils may not be seen. Visits to the Hall are 
especially profitable to teachers and school 
directors; and we are satisfied that the im- 
provement to these classes growing out of the 
exhibition, will pay its cost many times over. 

Besides, the Hall is the constant resort of 
foreigners seeking information on the sub- 
ject of American education. Gentlemen con- 
nected with almost every nation represented 
at the Exposition have visited it for this pur- 
pose. Among them Russians, Austrians, 
Hungarians, Germans, Italians, Frenchmen, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Japanese, Chinese, Bel- 
gians, Hollanders, Spaniards, Englishmen, 
Turks, Egyptians, Swiss, Canadians, and 
South Americans of various nations. The 
Emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro, made an 
early morning visit to the Hall, specially 
and uninvited, accompanied by a single at- 
tendant, and spent some two hours almost 
alone in examining what is to be seen. 
He expressed himself very much pleased with 
the exhibit. And, be it understood, the 



visits of foreigners now referred to are not 
the visits of mere sight-seers, but are made 
mostly by gentlemen in official position, or 
by those specially deputized to investigate 
educational systems. 

Without any effort in that direction on 
the part of those that have charge of it, the 
Pennsylvania Educational Hall has become 
a kind of educational head-quarters for all 
interested in education who are in attend- 
ance at the Exposition. Beginning about 
the first of June, international conferences 
have been held there twice a week, at which 
the educational systems of foreign nations 
and of our own States have undergone ex- 
amination. They have been well attended 
by both foreign and American educators, 
and are proving of great profit to all con- 
cerned. The more formal International 
Congress, whose proceedings are recorded 
elsewhere, held most of its sessions in the 
same place. 

Such are the uses of the Hall'; and, though 
the unthinking may laugh at the remark, we 
do not hesitate to say that Pennsylvania will 
gain more credit and receive more profit 
from the fifteen thousand dollars invested in 
it than from all the money she has otherwise 
expended in the Exposition. 



THE CENTENNIAL. 



EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 

IN our last number we noticed briefly the 
educational exhibits of Japan, Sweden, 
Norway and Belgium. We will now under- 
take to perform a similar service in respect 
to other foreign nations making educational 
exhibits. In a different form we propose in 
due time to discuss the systems of education 
in operation in the Old World, and gather 
what instruction we can from them ; but our 
purpose at present is limited to the much 
easier task of pointing out what foreign 
countries have placed on exhibition at the 
Centennial that it may be profitable for 
teachers and school men to examine. But 
we desire to make the confession right here 
that our educational systems and- appliances 
in the United States are far from being in 
all respects superior to those of the nations 
that have come over to compete with us. 

We can learn much from them ; and if we 
are wise we will gratefully accept and profit 
by the lessons they can teach us. Several 
European nations have better systems of 
school supervision than any of which our 
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States can boast; skilled government officers 
build better school houses and provide them 
with better furniture and apparatus in many 
places, than the untrained local school boards 
can do in this country j in Sweden, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland and Germany elemen- 
tary instruction receives more attention than 
our school authorities accord to it, and col- 
lections of objects are found much more 
frequently in school rooms, and object les- 
sons are much more generally and skillfully 
given than with us; and Russia has estab- 
lished, for the instruction of her teachers and 
for use in her schools, a splendid pedagogic 
museum, the equal of which does not exist 
elsewhere in the whole world. But of all this 
some account will be given at a future time. 
The visitor who would see the educational 
display of the different counties may be 
unable to do so because of his inability to 
find them amid the world of more imposing 
exhibits by which they are surrounded and 
among which they are distributed. He may 
need a plan of the Main Building and adja- 
cent grounds. upon which is shown, clearly 
marked, the location of each educational ex- 
hibit in the Centennial Grounds. This plan 
he will find in the catalogue of the Massa- 
chusetts educational exhibit, to be had at 
the eastern end of the Main Building. We 
had hoped to present such plan in the pres- 
ent number of The Journal, but have been 
disappointed in getting it, and cannot delay 
our issue longer to wait for it. We design 
presenting such ground plan also in the cata- 
logue of the Pennsylvania exhibit now in 
the hands of the printer, and which will soon 
be ready for distribution at the Pennsylvania 
Educational Hall on the Centennial grounds. 

RUSSIA. 

Far-off Russia has brought to Philadelphia 
a very significant educational exhibit. It 
consists mainly of collections selected and 
forwarded by the Pedagogic Museum of St. 
Petersburg. This Museum has for its lead- 
ing object : *' The collection of information 
regarding the manufacture of scnool appa- 
ratus in Russia and abroad, and to exhibit 
as complete a selection as possible of con- 
temporary school and educational apparatus, 
as well of home as of foreign make, with a 
view of facilitating educational establish- 
ments in the choice of proper apparatus 
suitable to the individual requirements." It 
was begun in 1864 as an auxiliary to the 
military schools, but in 1871 it assumed its 
present broader character, as an aid to the 
general school system of the Empire. 

Its growth has been wonderful. It now 



contains 2,700 kinds of illustrative appa- 
tus in all branches of instruction, a peda- 
gogic library of 12,000 volumes, and sub- 
scribes to fifty educational publications. The 
exhibit sent to our International Exhibition, 
wholly Russian in manufacture, is large and 
equaled in variety and excellence by 
nothing of the kind on the ground. In- 
deed, no such collection would, at the pres- 
ent time, be possible in this country. We 
can do no more than name a few of the ar- 
ticles which struck us as of special interest : 

An abacus for teaching integers and fractions. 

Collections of weights and measures. 

Apparatus for composing geometrical forms. 

Collection of skeletons and stuffed animals. 

Collection of anatomical models. Very good, 
indeed. 

He.ser's models of mammalia (papier mach^). 
These are excellent. 

Models of birds, Bshes, reptiles, insects, Crustacea, 
vermes, etc. 

Class collection of minerals. 

Papier macb^ models of the races of men. 

Apparatus for teaching elements of physics. 

School furniture. Very inferior to our own. 

We will endeavor to publish hereafter a 
full catalogue of this interesting exhibit. Its 
location is in the Russian department, about 
the middle of the western half of the south 
side of the Main Building. 

Russia has also a very excellent exhibit 
of her system of technical education in 
Machinery Hall, but of this hereafter. 

GERMANY. 

Famed as Germany is for her schools and 
systems of schools, she has little at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition to justify her claim. 
Strictly speaking, she has no educational 
exhibit. Models and pictures of school 
houses, specimens of school furniture and 
distinctive school apparatus, representations 
of her school systems and the work of the 
pupils in her schools aie, so lar as we can 
find out, wholly wanting. To learn what this 
greatest of European nations can do in an 
educational way, we are compelled to be 
satisfied with the exhibits of some of the 
great publishing houses of Berlin, Leipsic, 
Stuttgard, etc. These display pamphlets, 
books, atlases, maps, globes, designs, charts, 
etc., etc., in great variety. Their book- 
making is certainly equal to anything we 
can do in this country, and their atlases, 
maps, globes, charts, etc., are in most re- 
spects greatly superior to ours. The shading 
and coloring of their maps and charts, and 
their relief maps and globes, are finer than 
anything of the kind we have ever seen. If 
any one should question our judgment in 
the matter, let him visit and study the Ger- 
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man exhibit. He will find it near the mid- 
dle south entrance of the Main Building. 

In saying above that the educational sys- 
tems and institutions of Germany are un- 
represehted, we should have excepted the 
Polytechnic Institute of Darmstadt. This 
school has a fine exhibit, consisting of the 
usual products of such institutions, but we 
will not stop to describe it now as we hope 
to secure for The Journal a special article 
on the exhibit of the technical schools rep- 
resented at the Centennial. It is enough to 
say now that Europe is greatly in advance 
of America in the matter of technical and 
industrial education, and we should hasten 
to profit by her experience. 

FRANCE. 

France has an educational exhibit in her 
department; but it compares in size and 
quality very badly with her magnificent dis- 
play in some other respects. It is very cred 
itable in the matter of books, stationery, 
charts, globes, atlases, etc.; but the school 
furniture shown is the most old-fashioned 
and clumsy on the ground. There are sev- 
eral works on Pedagogics and some volumes 
of reports on education, mostly from the 
city of Paris. Certain schools have sent 
over collections of specimens of drawing and 
designing; but as France is known to be 
ahead ot all the rest of the world in these 
arts, it is to be greatly regretted that she did 
not make such an exhibit as would have won 
universal commendation. What she had 
taught Great Britain at London we had hop- 
ed she would teach the United States at 
Philadelphia. But we fear the opportunity 
is lost. 

To us the most interesting feature of the 
French exhibit is the industrial work of some 
of the schools for girls. In France, as in 
Sweden and elsewhere in Europe, the schools 
for girls are required to impart instruction in 
needle-work and other suitable industries. 
The French collection contains some inter- 
esting specimens. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil has made great advances in educa- 
tion within a few years. In the strong lan- 
guage of a patriotic Brazilian. ** The present 
emperor, Dom Pedro, has abolished both 
ignorance and slavery.** A system of ele- 
mentary instruction has been established 
throughout all the provinces of the empire. 
It is partly supported by the central and 
partly by the local authorities. The attend- 
ance at the schools is rapidly increasing. 
An efficient system of inspection has been 
adopted. Teachers are at first employed on 



trial, but after five years of satisfactory ser- 
vice, they become teachers for life, and no 
one can be forced from his position without 
being convicted of some grave offense in t he 
courts or before high officers entrusted with 
the investigation of charges of the kind. 
The school houses generally have teachers' 
houses connected with them. All teachers 
receive at first ^400 a year, but after a cer- 
tain length of time spent in teaching, the 
salary is largely increased, and at the end of 
thirty years of service, a teacher can retire 
on his salary as a pension. Similar branches 
are taught in the schools of Brazil as in 
the schools in this country, and in addition 
all the girls are taught sewing. 

The present enlightened ruler of Brazil 
has not only provided a system of elemen- 
tary instruction for his people, but he has 
established a large number of institutions 
for secondary and higher education. Even 
technical education is receiving consider- 
able attention. 

Brazil comes to Philadelphia with a very 
creditable exhibit of her educational inter- 
ests. Indeed, it may be said here with pro- 
priety, that the whole display of Brazil at 
the Exposition does her great honor, and 
seems to indicate for her people a future of 
great prosperity and power. The exhibit 
contains specimens of text-books and schol- 
ars' work from the primary schools, in- 
cluding writing, drawing, needle-work, etc.; 
specimens of the apparatus used and work 
done by the inmates of the deaf and 
dumb and blind asylums; collections of 
drawings and designs from the Academy of 
Fine Arts; scholars* work, writing, book- 
keeping, drawing, etc., from the Commer- 
cial Institute and the Arts and Metiers 
Lyceum. A large collection of newspapers 
show that the people like this kind of litera- 
ture as well there as in this country ; and 
the specimens of natural history on ex- 
hibition indicate how rich Brazil is as a 
storehouse of material for science. Several 
book publishers make very creditable pre- 
sentation of their work. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The educational exhibit of Switzerland is 
larger proportionally than that of any other 
European nation; and it is not only larger 
but it is more comprehensive and complete. 
The following cantons make exhibits through 
their boards of education : Appenzell, Basle 
City, Berne, Fribourg, Geneva, Lucerne, 
Newchatel, Soluthurn, and Zurich. They 
show pictures of school houses and interior 
views of schools; a great variety of globes. 
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maps, relief maps, charts, plans, etc., ma- 
terial for object-lessons, consisting of cases 
of minerals, seeds, grains, woods, shells, fos- 
sils, etc., models, measures, the feet and 
wings of birds, the fins of fishes, the flowers, 
leaves and buds of plants, etc. There are also 
on exhibition text-books, reports on educa- 
tion, accounts of departments of public in- 
struction, tables of statistics, school laws and 
regulations, works on pedagogy, and much 
more that directly concerns the form and 
life of a school system. 

But the little Republic of the Alps does 
not stop here with her educational exhibit. 
She wants to show us other phases of her 
care for the people and the visitor will find ex- 
hibits of kindergartens ; orphan asylums; free 
schools for apprentices ; industrial schools ; 
asylums for girls; institutions for the blind, 
deaf and dumb and feeble-minded ; houses 
of Refuge ; scientific and literary societies, 
etc., etc. The free school for apprentices in 
St. Gallen sends models of roofs, stairs, 
bridges, steeples, &c. 

Some of the Swiss maps and charts are 
belter than any we have in this country ; 
and the whole exhibit gives evidence of the 
great interest the Swiss people feel in the 
subject of education, and the intelligent 
efforts made by the government to estab- 
lish and support good schools. American 
educators should study with special inter- 
est this fine exhibit. 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

The most striking part of the educational 
exhibit of the Netherlands is the representa- 
tion of her public works. No other nation 
at the Exhibition makes such a display of 
engineering skill. Her system of dikes, 
canals, sluices, railroads, aqueducts, quays, 
bridges, etc., is fully and finely illustrated. 

In the educational exhibit proper the 
Netherlands shows a good collection of 
globes, maps, atlases, engravings, drawings, 
etc. A blackboard on exhibition indicates 
that this article of school furniture is con- 
sidered as essential in the work of the teach- 
ers of the Netherland schools as with us. The 
Government gives directions as to building 
school houses, and prescribes the kind of 
school furniture that shall be used. The 
*• Government " scholars* desks and seats on 
exhibition are much inferior to the best in 
this country. 

We noticed in the Netherlands depart- 
ment a coUectfon of models; considerable 
philosophical apparatus of excellent make 
and finish ; very fine physiological charts ; 
a variety of school and other books, and a 



representation of the work done by pupils 
in the Asylum of the Blind. 

Under the motto, " He who knows not 
what it is to labor, knows not what it is to 
enjoy,'* the Artisans* School of Rotterdam 
makes an excellent special exhibit. There 
are many specimens of drawing, designing, 
modelling, etc., and work done by the pu- 
pils in the shape of marble-cutting, pulleys, 
locks, hinges, wheels, and a great variety of 
machines. As we understand the matter, 
this school is designed to assist apprentices 
in mastering their trades. It belongs to a 
class of institutions that must soon be intro- 
duced largely into this country. We shall 
in a future number publish a full account of it. 

The Netherlands has in operation a very 
efficient syslem of public instruction, which 
we hope in due time to explain to our read- 
ers. The plan of inspecting the schools is 
especially to be commended as one of the 
most efficient in the world. 

PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, CANADA. 

England has contributed very little to the 
educational department of the International 
Exposition. In other departments she oc- 
cupies the leading place, both in the extent 
and quality of her exhibits, but in the mat- 
ter of education she makes no attempt to 
show the world what she is doing. This 
neglect, however, is somewhat compensated 
for by the fine display made by her vigorous 
young daughter, the province of Ontario, 
Canada. This province has for some thirty 
or forty years been making efforts to build 
up an efficient system of public education. 
At the head of the department of education 
for nearly the whole of that time, has stood 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, well known in the Uni- 
ted States, and distinguished alike as a 
scholar, a gentlemen and an enthusiastic 
worker in the cause of education. As a re- 
sult of his wise administration, with the co- 
operation of the most intelligent citizens, 
Ontario has made such progress in her school 
affairs as to warrant her appearing at our 
Centennial Exposition to compete in respect 
to them with us and with the world. 

The Ontario exhibit contains a number of 
models of educational institutions, with sur- 
roundings. These include models of col- 
leges, seminaries, common schools and 
charitaole institutions. They are construct- 
ed with good taste. It also contains several 
rotary stands, to which are hung a consider- 
able number of photographs and drawings 
of school houses. There are in it several 
specimens of school desks and seats. These 
we do not like nearly so well as the best 
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ones made in this country. In scholars' 
work the exhibit is very poor, there being 
only a few specimens of drawing, map draw- 
ing and writing. This is a great defect. 
But that in which the Ontario exhibit equals 
if it does not excel all others on the ground, 
is its fine display of school apparatus and 
appliances. 

The Ontario Educational Department is 
well arranged. There is for a background 
a wall built like an archway, loo feet long 
and 30 feet high, covered with maps, relief 
maps, drawings, charts, illustrations in 
natural science, engravings, etc. Imme- 
diately m front of this wall stand eleven 
large glass cases filled with the exhibited 
articles. The general character of these 
articles is presented in the following extract 
which we take from a recent issue of a Phila- 
delphia newspaper : 

Two cases are devoted to the display of articles 
used in object teaching, one of which is employed in 
the higher grades of schools, and including a collec- 
tion of mammalia, birds, reptiles and fishes, all Cana- 
dian and American in character. For ethnological 
instruction, there are busts of celebrated men repre- 
senting every country, which are constantly before 
the pupils while they are studying, and help to serve 
to make firm impressions upon the memories. For 
botanical tuition, models of flowers and plants are 
used in connection with Gray's book of botany. For 
teaching Zoology, Mineralogy and Conchology, small 
cabinets are used showing specimens of the principal 
minerals and shells and their applications to the arts 
and sciences. In the schools where natural history 
is taught, cabinets containing two hundred specimens 
of useful substances of food, medicine and clothing 
are employed, and for the chemical departments 
another cabinet is used, provided with apparatus for 
performing two hundred experiments. As an indi- 
cation of their cheapness, it may be said that the 
former are disposed of to the schools for $5, while 
they would cost £^ in England; and the latter for 
the same price, while they would bring $40 at retail 
here. The kindergarten system is illustrated by 
diminutive models of bridges, railroads and mining 
operations, which arc beautiful in themselves, and 
must be highly attractive to the youthful eye. Elec- 
tricity, magnetibm, galvanism and light, are created 
by instruments displayed in another case, and adja- 
cent to it is one containing pneumatic apparatus, em- 
bracing an air pump in which the cylinders are con- 
structed of glass, the movement of the piston thereby 
being visible, also objects to show the employment of 
heat and steam, the appliances of mechanics, hydros- 
tatics and hydraulics. In the teaching of geography 
and astronomy, globes and atlases are freely employed 
and a full line of these are displayed, as is also a 
new instrument devoted to instruction in the latter 
branch of science, entitled the Heliocon centric Ex- 
positor of Terrestrial Motion, which is esteemed an 
admirable addition to the improvements being made 
with such rapidity in educational pursuits. 

The prominence given to the preparation 
of school apparatus and appliances in Ontario 
is owing to the existence of what is called 



an educational Depository established by the 
government at Toronto. From it all the 
schools in the Province are supplied at half- 
price, or less, with school books and all arti- 
cles of school furniture and apparatus. The 
intelligent officers in charge of the Deposi- 
tory have in the course of years collected 
and had manufactured a large supply of the 
kinds of articles that have been forwarded to 
the Exposition. This Depository and its 
working we desire by and by to make the 
subject of a special editorial in The Journal. 
That the Canadians are quite well aware 
of their success at the Exposition will appear 
from the following paragraph cut from the 
Toronto Globe : ** Meritorious as the Penn- 
sylvania display is, it falls far short of our 
own in some respects, while in general ef- 
fect it has only the advantages derivable 
from greater extent and a better opportuni- 
ty for arranging articles in an artistic fash- 
ion. The exhibition of apparatus of every 
kind from Ontario is far ahead of any exhibit 
from any other country, and will almost 
equal the whole of them put together. Of 
specimens of pupils' work, on the other 
hand, we make comparatively a poor show, 
the exhibiting institutions being compara- 
tively few.** 

PORTUGAL. 

The Industrial Institute of Lisbon makes 
a good exhibit of scientific instruments 
made by the students under the direction of 
skilled artisans. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Thanks to the good seed planted by our 
friend Sarmiento, the late President, the 
Argentine Republic sends a fair exhibit to 
the Exposition. It consists ot text-books 
used in the schools, educational reports and 
statistics of the different Provinces, laws and 
decrees relating to schools, didactic works, 
works on general literature and science, lists 
of newspapers and periodicals, etc. 

It may be proper to add here that the late 
/*r<fj/</<f«/ Sarmiento is now Director- General 
or Superintendent of schools in the Province 
of Buenos Ayres. All honor to the man I 

SWEDEN. 

In a former number we gave a brief sketch 
of the educational exhibit of Sweden. A 
further study of it has revealed interesting 
facts not then known. We now purpose, 
probably in the October number, to publish 
a more full account of the exhibit, together 
with some statements concerning education 
in Sweden, accompanied with a cut of the 
Swedish school-house. 
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EDUCATION IN UNITED STATES. 



CENTENNIAL EXHIBITS OF STATES IN THE EAST. 

IT is manifest to every one who has had 
occasion, for any reason, to study the 
educational exhibits of the different states of 
this country, in the Exposition buildings, 
that to describe those exhibits with anything 
like adequacy and particularity is very diffi- 
cult. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances of arrangement, grouping classifica- 
tion and display of materials, the task would 
be no light one for the most skillful and 
experienced pen. But when it is remem- 
bered that the exhibits are separated and 
scattered, portions of them being in differ- 
ent buildings far apart, it is readily seen 
that a close and comprehensive presentation 
to the reader is out of the question. 

It is unpleasant to reflect that no other 
industry of like importance with education 
— ^and we know none with which to compare 
it in all the wide range of the exhibited pro- 
ducts of the world's civilization — is so treated 
that its eminent features of excellence must 
be sought for in out-of-the way places. Ed- 
ucation is the highway of the world's pro- 
gress, and, therefore, its products should be 
distributed thereon in plain view of all eyes. 
Education is requisite to the intelligent 
comprehension of a World's Exposition in 
its scope and related parts, and hence its 
exhibit should have been displayed broadly 
with due regard to its significant leadings in 
the most central situation. But we here and 
now can only express a deeply-felt regret 
that the cause of education has been practi- 
cally shut out from the eyes of the world, 
busily engaged with the myriad of objects 
thrust before them in plain sight. It was in- 
deed, a blind policy that thus refused ade- 
quately to recognize the importance of the 
educational work in this country. 

Again, one is greatly troubled at the 
manifest want of a common purpose on the 
part of the several states in making up and 
placing the materials of their exhibits. 
Many, the majority indeed, of the states are 
wholly absent. Some that have presented 
exhibits are quite fully represented, while 
others afford but a meagre showing of their 
school systems, which are known to have 
reached a high degree of efficiency. Most 
of the states give a showing of school work 
done in their respective cities and towns ; 
one only, New Jersey, has an adequate rep- 
resentation of its country schools. 

And yet we find good and sufficient 



grounds for gratulation and pride in ths 
educational exhibit. Here, indeed, is more 
material deserving thorough study and prom- 
ising a rich return than the most active mind 
can compass in the allotted time. Not 
teachers only nor chiefly, but men and 
women of all pursuits, should use the oppor- 
tunity afforded to gain insight into processes 
of education here illustrated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Beginning with the exhibit of Massachu- 
setts located in the gallery at the east end 
of the Main Building, we find ready at hand 
a very helpful aid in the form of a printed 
catalogue of material classified as placed on 
exhibition. We venture here to suggest that 
those having charge of the exhibits of other 
states, qualified presumably as they must be, 
might spend a portion of their leisure in 
preparing catalogues of their respective ex- 
hibits, with much advantage to themselves 
and visitors — these to be written if they can- 
not be printed. The Massachusetts catalogue 
does not contain all the material furnished. 
Some less noticeable ^ir tides are not any- 
where conspicuous. Of course, the faithful 
observer can find ail that is to be seen with 
di|fe diligence, and will find here many 
praiseworthy products not prominently ex- 
posed to view. 

The attention is first arrested and at once 
engaged by the fine display of drawings which 
meet us half-way down the staircase, and are 
found everywhere on the walls, in huge port- 
folios and in table drawers. Boston is by 
far the largest exhibitor of this and other 
scholars' work. The primary, grammar, 
high, normal art, evening, and industrial 
schools present specimens. The showing 
comprises examples of drawings from flat 
copies, from models, original designs using 
the conventional forms of the Walter Smith 
system, free-hand, mechanical, architectural, 
and perspective drawings. 

The specimens from the evening, indus- 
trial, and normal art schools of Boston are 
particularly fine. The work of the primary 
and grammar schools is very good, but not 
superior in a marked degree, we judge, to 
the corresponding work of other schools. 
Nineteen towns present specimens in draw- 
ing, among which we note Cambridge and 
East Hampton as worthy of special mention. 

Messrs. Prang & Co. make a very com- 
plete display of drawings, models, etc., the 
design of which is to show the entire course 
of the Walter Smith system of instruction. 
It is located on the central part of the gal- 
lery principally, but is also distributed along 
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^he staircase and on the walls of the main 
hall near the entrance to the gallery. 

It is well to remember that the school law 
of Massachusetts provides for the introduc- 
tion of drawing into all the public schools 
of that state. 

The twelve portfolios of drawings present- 
ed by the city of Boston give a showing of 
the course pursued in the schools throughout 
all grades and departments, and it is proper 
to say here that no other branch of instruc- 
tion is so fully set forth in the Massachusetts 
exhibits. And it may be safely added that 
no other state or city illustrates the subject 
so well and so satisfactorily. 

In the exhibit of this state we find many 
things not directly bearing upon school- 
work which yet are fairly related to it and 
must be regarded with interest by students 
of education. Williams College, for exam- 
ple, gives good evidence of the scope and 
character of its power to influence education 
in the published works of its presidents and 
professors, comprised in the thirty-three vol- 
umes put on exhibition. 

In the same case with the above will be 
found twenty-nine volumes of proceedings 
from the Boston Academy of Science, a ^m- 
plete set of the historical collections of%he 
Essex Institute to 1874, inclusive, some vol- 
umes of the American Naturalist, and other 
like valuable works. 

Besides the drawing, 33 cities and towns 
present 263 volumes of scholars' work. This 
work embraces specimens in all the branches 
taught in the schools. We observe that 
music is generally taught in all the schools, 
and French, Latin and Greek in the high 
schools of the state. The written exercises 
in music done by the pupils of the primary 
schools, some of them six years of age, is 
especially noteworthy. 

The sewing done by the pupils of the Bos- 
ton schools and exhibited with the scholars* 
work as a result of instruction is a matter of 
much interest. 

The exhibit of Kindergarten work and 
material is also very instructive, particularly 
-at a time when Froebel's ideas are gaining 
deserved prominence. 

The city of Worcester makes a very ex- 
tensive and creditable exhibit, as do New 
Bedford, Lowell, Lawrence and some other 
towns. The work of the Lawrence high school 
appeared to the writer exceptionally excel- 
lent. And this leads one to say that there was 
not in all cases found such evidence of 
thorough instruction, care and neatness in 
the manuscript work as justified expectation. 



MAINE. 

The Maine exhibit is near the east end of 
the educational gallery, over the south en- 
trance of the Main Building, and consists 
principally of scholars' work. Five towns 
are represented, besides the State College, 
which presents some excellent drawings from 
its engineering department. The towns 
showing work are Augusta, Portland, Lewis- 
town, Calais and Pembroke, the last named 
a mere village. The drawing of Pembroke 
merits special attention, and indeed its en- 
tire work shown illustrates well what might 
have been presented by many rural districts 
of Maine. 

Some attention is given to map-drawing, 
but the specimens exhibited are moderately 
good. There is one map, large and com- 
plete in detail, from the Lewistown high 
school, that may be pronounced excellent. 
Lewistown makes a fair showing of primary 
and kindergarten work. The exhibit of 
Portland is quite full, and is creditable in 
some respects. 

The general reader will be instructed in 
the showing of the city of Bath, relative to 
the cost of text- books. The books m actual 
use in the schools are on exhibition, accom- 
panied with the statement that the annual 
average cost to each pupil was as follows : 
On the old plan, that is, when the pupils pur- 
chased their own books of the dealers, the 
average cost was, annually, I3.00 a scholar, 
but, the board of education furnishing the 
books, the cost per pupil was |i. 75 annually. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

This exhibit is located near that of Maine 
in the same gallery. Five towns of the state 
send 220 volumes of scholars' work. The 
display of Providence is very full and cred- 
itable. There seems to be no prevailing 
system of drawing, and yet the specimens 
offered for inspection are quite meritorious. 
Warner's College presents examples of fine 
mechanical drawing, and the town of Still- 
water admirable architectural drawings. The 
Providence evening school makes a good 
exhibition of drawings. The day schools of 
Providence and two other towns make a very 
extensive showing of map-drawing, but our 
impression of the work is not favorable. 

We note, in passing, an album of photo- 
graphs of the members of the faculty of 
Brown University and of the class of 1876. 
There is an outline of the course of study of 
the Rhode Island State Normal School on 
the wall. Some excellent plans of school 
houses in bound volumes lying on the tables 
merit attention. 
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Besides the eighteen volumes of map-draw- 
ing, the five towns present 190 volumes of 
scholars* work, comprising all the branches 
taught in the public schools. Among the 
special subjects generally taught we notice 
music and drawing in all the grades, and 
French, Latin and Greek in the high schools. 
The impromptu compositions of the Provi- 
dence high school deserve much praise. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The exhibit of New Hampshire is located 
on the lower level of the main educational 
gallery. Its showing contains 115 volumes 
of scholars' work, some slate work, and a 
few drawings mounted on the walls of the 
room. Towns only are represented, and 
only a small number of these. The exhibit 
is a good one and will repay study. Among 
things observed, of special interest, are the 
handsome model of a fine grammar school 
building in Manchester ; a very useful and 
instructive map of the White Mountain 
country, shown in relief, from which one^is 
enabled to get a much more correct idea of 
the surface of the country, its comparative 
altitudes, the course of rivers, &c., than is 
afforded by the usual fiat map. 

There is a small amount of kindergarten 
work and materials. The text-books in the 
schools are exhibited in a case provided for 
the purpose. There are some volumes of 
photographs that merit attention, one of 
school buildings, one of Dartmouth col- 
lege buildings and grounds, one of the 
faculty and class of 1876, and one of the 
noted teachers of New Hampshire. 

CONNECTICUT. 

This exhibit is located toward the east end 
of the main educational gallery, between 
Wisconsin and New Jersey. We are tempted 
to remark that the relative localities of the 
different state exhibits seem a matter of lit- 
tle consequence, unless there could be such 
disposition of material as would show the 
historical growth of education in the whole 
country. 

Yale College is represented by a fine col- 
lection of 1,100 volumes of works, either 
written or edited by pupils and professors 
of the college. In the centre of the room 
there is a plaster cast of an original statue 
of Abraham Pierson, the first president of 
Yale College. On the wall of the room is 
hung a unique map — very useful, we should 
say — ^that shows the location of every school 
house in the state, and the grades of the 
schools, by different marks differently col- 
ored. Anotherpoint of interest in the exhibit 
is the showing made of the metric system, 



by means of scales, wet and dry measures, 
etc. This system is carefully taught in the 
schools of the state. Of the portfolios and 
bound volumes of school work we note es- 
pecially five volumes of normal school work, 
drawing, a portfolio from the industrial 
school for girls, photographs of buildings, 
grounds, plans, etc. 

Nine towns present day-school work. We 
note home drawings and a volume of book- 
keeping by one school. We regret to say 
that much of the manuscript work is dis- 
appointing. 

A matter of especial interest to all visitors 
will be in the work of the Chinese students, 
their manuscripts provided for the exhibit 
showing rapid progress, and much skill and 
accuracy in the presentation of the knowl- 
edge acquired by them. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The exhibit of this state is located between 
those of Maine and Connecticut in the gal- 
lery. It is very full and is the most com- 
plete showing of school work presented. 
The 437 volumes of scholars' work on ex- 
hibition contain 15,500 specimens of the 
work done in the branches pursued in the 
s<ihools, including drawing, penmanship, 
composition and map-drawing. Ninety-six 
per cent, of all the teachers in the state con- 
tribute specimens. Every county in the state 
has furnished at least one volume of work on 
each branch of study. 

A remarkable fact brought out in this 
showing is that the work done in the un- 
graded schools of the rural districts compares 
favorably with that done in the schools of 
the towns and cities. The amount of work 
presented, its arrangement, classification, 
etc., are significant of organized effort and 
intelligent supervision throughout the Jersey 
system of schools. The student of the phi- 
losophy and economy of public school in- 
struction will do well to give considerable 
attention to this exhibit as reflecting school 
management in New Jersey. 

Some matters of special interest are exhib- 
its of Rutgers and Princeton colleges; and that 
of the Jersey City high school, the pupils of 
which present collections of minerals and a 
complete showing of the flora of one county, 
Essex. The state normal school places on 
exhibition its botanical work done during 
the last spring term and comprising analy- 
ses of plants and flowers, the natural objects 
used in the work accompanying the exhibit. 

There are many other points of special 
interest in this exhibit which time and space 
will not permit us to mention. 
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America, it is said, is the only country where the 
music in divine worship is committed exclusively to 
two men, two women, and an organist in the gallery. 
The rector of each church should -insist upon the con- 
gregation taking part in the music. He should adopt 
a book, drill the congregation in simple hymns and 
chants, and have the choir lead the singing, instead 
of monopolizing it. If this were done, there would 
soon be a great change in the character of church 
music, and the Psalmist's injunction would be carried 



out, " Let all the people praise thee, O God." There 
should also be musical instruction in the divinity 
schools ; a little time might profitably be taken from 
the Calvinistic and Arminian controversy, and like 
theological subtleties, and given to teaching the can- 
didate for holy orders how to read, how to preach, 
and how to sing. Music is among the most power- 
ful of religious influences, and, in the past and pres- 
ent, has done much to carry forward all great relig- 
ious movements by heartily rousing the multitude. 



FREEDOM'S FLAG. * 

Allegro maestow. 



Words by John J. Hood, by permission. 
Music by Adam Gbjbel. 




1. Our country's flag 1 O em-blem dear Of all the soul loves best, What glo - ries in thy 

2. Beneath thy rays our fa - thers bled In freedom's ho - ly cause ; Where'er to heav'n thy 

3. Proudbaxmer of the no-ble free! Emblazon'd from on high 1 Long may thy folds un- 
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folds ap - pear Let no - ble deeds at - test : Thy pres-ence on the field of strife En- 
folds outspread, Pre - vail sweet Freedom's laws. Prosper - i - ty has marked thy course O'er 
soil'd re -fleet The glo - ries of the sky I Long may thy land be Free- dom's land. Thy 
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kin - dies val - ors flame ; A-round thee, in the hour of peace, We twine our nation's fame. 

all the land and sea; Thy favor'd sons in dis-tantclimes. Still fondly look to thee. 

homes with vir - tue bright, Thy sons a brave, u - ni - ted band. For God, for Truth, and Right! 
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Then hur - rah, hur - rah, for Free - dom's Flag I We hail, with ring - ing cheersj 
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glow - ing bars and clus - t'ring stars, That have braved a hun - dred years. 
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STATE ASSOCIATION AT WEST CHESTER. 



THE TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 



ONCE every year the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania hold a grand social and profes- 
sional council to deepen sympathy, to renew 
strength, and to increase the knowledge ap- 
pertaining to the work of instruction. For 
almost a quarter of a century the State 
Teachers' Association has continued to call 
together from all sections at its annual meet- 
ings the most prominent and zealous teach- 
ers and friends of education, and to give 
them fit opportunity to consider questions 
of interest in all departments of the 
work in which they are engaged. As 
participants in its proceedings at these 
meetings may be found the names of the 
men who have had most to do in founding 
and perfecting our present system of public 
instruction. The good done by the organ- 
ization in the past has been very great, and 
its meetings have come to be looked forward 
to as a means of shaping the educational 
policy of the state. 

In this number will be found, very fully 
reported, the proceedings of the late meet- 
ing of the Association held at West Chester, 
August 8th, 9th ana loth. They speak for 
themselves, making a record of which any 
body of the kind might well feel proud. 

The papers treat of live questions, and are 
not much beyond a proper length. Without 
exception they are pointed and able. There 
are sentiments expressed in some of them 
that we cannot endorse, but above all things 



of 



in such bodies we like independence 
thought and freedom of expression. 

For the first time in many years there was 
a fair opportunity given for general discus- 
sion. The papers were neither so numerous 
nor so lengthy as at preceding sessions, and 
the time was better utilized for the purposes 
of work. The meetings assumed less the 
character of an entertainment and more the 
character of a deliberative body than has 
been the case for a long time. The reform 
in this respect, commenced last yearat Wilkes- 
barre, has been vigorously followed up, with, 
in the opinion of all thinking members, the 
happiest results. 

And the discussions were well kept up, 
interesting, and able. True, a wide differ- 
ence of views upon certain questions was 
manifested, and some sharp passages took 
place between the disputants; but it is in this 
way only that intellectual balance can be 
maintained individually and a safe policy 
adopted for the people as a whole. We en- 
joyed the discussions exceedingly, and we 
believe that the members of the Association 
and all others who listened to them, are to- 
day wiser and better on their account. 

Besides, it was evident that the Associa- 
tion was in earnest and ''meant business." 
Strong committees were appointed upon 
several of the questions discussed, notably 
the Normal School question and the ques- 
tion in reference to a closer supervision of 
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schools, to consider more carefully proposed 
amendments to existing laws on the subjects 
named, and to press their conclusions upon 
the attention of the Legislature. This will 
cause the influence of teachers to be felt in 
directions where it has not of late years had 
much weight. 

We believe the resolution passed inviting 
the teachers* institutes in the several coun- 
ties to elect delegates to represent them at 
the meetings of the Association, will bring 
into the deliberations of the body a larger 
number of representative men. Over three 
hundred members were enrolled at West 
Chester, but nearly all of them came from 
the southeastern part of the state. Very few 
were present from west of the Alleghenies, 
and even the northern and interior parts of 
the state were poorly represented. This 
ought not to be the fact. Every county 
should send its leading teachers and friends 
of education, that the proceedings might 
embody the combined wisdom of those in- 
terested coming from all parts of the state. 
We hope that all county superintendents 
will cause the resolution referred to to be 
read at their forthcoming institutes and ask 
favorable action upon it. If a portion of 
the expenses of the delegates could be pro- 
vided for, it would be likely to increase the 
attendance. For the first time in the history 
of the Association, shall we not have every 
county in the state represented at Erie next 
year? 

The spirit of the meeting at West Chester 
was one of criticism. Nearly every speaker 
evinced a disposition to find fault with some- 
thing. The President started out by con- 
trasting rather unfavorably the school sys- 
tems of this country with those of foreign 
countries; and thereafter all along the line 
for all the hours of the three days, there was 
a raking fire poured in upon our school 
houses, our normal schools, our plans of 
supervising schools and holding teachers' in- 
stitutes, and our methods of teaching. The 
attacking party seemed to have the ascend- 
ency. Columns were massed for the purpose 
of tearing down, and no one seemed able to 
muster a force that would engage in the* work 
of building up. 'All right, say we, for this 
once. Let us with one accord, and without 
pity, eradicate all the error that may be found 
in connection with our system of public in- 
struction, but let us at the same time be care- 
ful that no truth is destroyed with it. The 
next meeting, we trust, will be constructive 
in character as this was destructive. 

The distinctive feature of the West Ches- 



ter meeting, and the one for which it will 
be longest remembered, was the presence of 
the representatives of foreign nations. The 
educational question is one of world-wide 
interest ; but distinguished foreigners, eager 
for information, sitting in our educational 
assemblies and taking part in them, is a sight 
to which we have not been accustomed. No 
one who heard them will ever forget the kind « 
words that were uttered by the French, Bra- 
zilian and Hungarian gentlemen present, 
and none can hereafter feel that these nations 
at least have not an interest in the education 
of their people equal to our own. 

We regret to say that the general pleasure 
enjoyed at West Chester was marred to- 
wards the close of the session by a 
knowledge of the fact that the expenditures 
of the meeting had exceeded its receipts; in 
other words, that the meeting left the Asso- 
ciation in debt. The receipts from members 
amounted to about f 300 while the bills con- 
tracted by the Executive Committee very 
considerably exceeded that sum. We glanced 
at some of these bills and do not hesitate to 
say here that in other days such work would 
have been done and well done, without 
thinking of compensation. The expenses 
of the Association have of late years become 
too great. There must be retrenchment; 
and we look to the incoming Executive 
Committee for more economy. We remem- 
ber the time when all the necessary expenses 
of a meeting came within twenty five dollars ; 
and, while now they may properly exceed that 
sum, there is no good reason why they should 
reach three hundred dollars. We dislike 
debt, and we think too much of our Teachers' 
Association to suffer it to incur responsibili- 
ties of the kind without protest. 



THE STATE ASSOCIATION.* 



THE twenty-third annual session of the 
State Teachers' Association of Penn- 
sylvania convened in the Court House, at 
West Chester, at 10 a. m., on Tuesday, 
August 8th, 1876. 

The President, Dr. J. P. Wickersham, 
called the Association to order, and an ap- 
propriate prayer was offered by Rev. John 
Bolton, of West Chester. 

The leader of the music. Prof. Wm. B. 
Hall, of Lancaster, said that the singing of 
this session would be congregational, and led 
the hymn, " Nearer, My God, to Thee," in 



• Proceedings reported by J. D. Ptott, Lancaster, Pa. 
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which the members of the Association very 
generally joined. 

The President then introduced R. T. 
Corn well, Esq., President of the School 
Board of West Chester, who delivered the 
following 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME: 



Mr, President, and Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association : I haure 
been invited by my fellow-townsman, Prof. Maris, 
Chairman of your Executive Committee, to pronounce 
to you, in the name of the citizens of this borough, a 
few words of greeting and cordial welcome. 1 ac- 
cept the pleasant task with alacrity, moved and given 
voice by the consciousness that for this people it is 
not an empty form and ceremonial, but the expression 
of a hearty and spontaneous feeling of good will, of 
gratification, and of pleasure. 

To us your presence is most acceptable. We re- 
gard and would receive you, not as strangers but as 
old acquaintances and friends. The former meeting 
of your Association here left behind it many favora- 
ble impressions and pleasant memories that seven- 
teen years have not effaced, and we hail this as an 
opportunity to renew, develop and perpetuate the 
pleasant relations then so auspiciously begun. We 
feel that when you determined on West Chester as 
the place of holding the session of your Association 
for this important year, in preference to any of the 
other towns of the state to which you were so ur- 
gently invited, you conferred upon us an honor 
which it wjll be our great pleasure to reciprocate as 
best we can. 

Now, when the nations of the world are uniting 
in the celebration of the completion of the first cen. 
tury of this Republic ; when all our organizations 
and societies are reviving their historic connections, 
and decorating their places of meeting with national 
emblems; when every oration and essay is full of 
patriotic fire and pride, and every house unfurls its 
flag ; now, I say, at such a time as this, we delight 
to welcome this council of teachers, whose cause is 
the very handmaid of free institiitions,'to a shire of 
this great Commonwealth which was the scene of 
some of the most memorable struggles and hardships 
of the Revolution; to a county whose very soil is 
rendered sacred by the blood of our sires, freely shed 
in the acquisition of that fireedov and nationality 
which the world now commemorates. The fields of 
Brandjrwine, of Paoli, and of Valley Forge, kindle 
afresh iA our minds a sense of the vast debt of grati- 
tude which we owe to-day to the patriotic dead who 
there laid down their lives as the price of the liberties 
that we enjoy. 

We welcome you to the hospitalities of a people 
who have ever been active and earnest patrons and 
supporters of the cause you represent, who have en- 
deavored to keep abreast of the educational enter- 
prise of their age; whose academies and private 
schools have been ably conducted and well patron* 
ized, and have taken high rank among institutions of 
like grade throughout the coimtry; whose normal 
school is a monument to their liberality and a credit 
to the faculty that has it in charge ; and whose pub- 
lic schools, thoroughly graded from the primary to 
the high school department, comprising in this 
borough some fifteen different schools, all under the 
general management of one superintendent, are open 



ten months in every year to all classes and colors, 
and as free as air, not only the tuition but all school 
books and school paraphernalia of every kind what- 
soever needed for the conduct of the schools being 
furnished at the expense of the district. 

We welcome your meetings and deliberations to a 
community of constant spectators and attentive lis- 
teners, among whom there will be found naught of 
intolerance, but who will entertain and cordially in- 
vite the widest latitude of candid opinion and argu- 
ment, believing that truth in a fair field has nothing 
to fear from error. 

We greet you as public benefactors, as representa- 
tives of one of the most worthy and ennobling call- 
ings to which the human intellect can be devoted : 
a calling at once laborious, responsible, and sacred ; 
a calling, the vast importance of which the public 
mind is fast learning to appreciate. The day is not 
far distant when the historian will ascribe to your 
labors revolutions in public sentiment, and in every 
department of human science, aft and industry, more 
renowned than those of war. It is scarcely more 
than twenty years since the opposition and animosi- 
ties to the common-school system of this state were 
well-nigh equal to its destruction. Our late Consti- 
tutional Convention, composed of truly representative 
men, in remodeling the fundamental law of thib com- 
monwealth, passed at one bound from the meagre 
provision in the old instrument for the. education of 
the poor gratis, to a broad chaner for the education 
of all the children of the state over six years of age, 
and to secure and effectuate this beneficent purpose 
enjoined an annual appropriation from the state trea- 
sury of at least one million of dollars; a sum more 
than quadruple that which any legislature of the state 
would have ventured to appropriate to common 
schools, for even a single year, a quarter of a century 
ago. 

Looking backward, the magnitude of the work yon 
have accomplished is sufficiently apparent, and gives 
marked occasion for gratulation and encouragement ; 
looking forward, it is apparent that you have but en- 
tered upon your career of usefulness. This year 
will create a marked awakening in your field of 
labor. Our great Centennial Exposition will afford 
unusual facilities for the study of the educational sys- 
tems of the world. Distinguished educators from 
our own and sister states, and from almost every 
civilized nation on the globe, are brought together at 
Philadelphia, each to present the subject of common 
interest from the standpoint of his own state and na- 
tionality. A number of these representative men, I 
am happy to learn, will be here to participate in the 
exercises of this Association. Their presence will, I 
am sure, make this a most memorable and important 
session. To them also we are glad to extend our 
very best greeting. 

In conclusion, let me say, we welcome you, one 
and all, as representatives of a class of workers who 
are distinguished for their native endowments, their 
thorough culture, their moral worth, and their cease- 
less energy in a cause which lies at the very founda- 
tion of all national and worldly advancement. You 
teachers lead the onward way towards higher and 
better things. Your lives and your self-denying and 
unobtrusive labors lend .a grace and an attractive 
force to all that is truly valuable. " Your standard, 
high advanced, is ever visible, and it calls with a 
noiseless but persuasive voice " to universal progress. 
That Heaven may reward and prosper you is the 
fervent prayer of this people. 
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Prof. A. N. Raub, of Lock Haven, on be- 
half of the Executive Committee and the 
Association, made the following 

RESPONSE : 



Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen of West 
Chester : It becomes my pleasing duly on behalf of 
the Executive Committee and the Association to re- 
spond to the glowing words of welcome so cordially 
extended by my old-time friend, Capt. Cornwell. It 
is scarcely necessary to refer to the educational record 
of Chester county, which is not unknown. The hos- 
pitality we met here in 1859 has not been forgotten. 
The record of Chester county teachers is second to 
none in the commonwealth for intelligence and faith- 
fulness. The single cnticism one might make is that 
these faithful teachers are not sufficiently remunerated 
for their work. No county has a higher average of 
attendance upon the records of this body than yours 
— your teachers have, in the past, stood by us faith- 
fully from year to year. 

We are glad t© meet the people of Chester county, 
as well as her teachers, because they are well-known 
friends of education j aud we have also tender mem- 
ories of those who have filled these chairs and will 
fill them no more. I need not name the man who 
sleeps in yonder cemetery, and who endeared him- 
- self to you as to us by his faithfulness and kindness 
of heart. 

We are proud to .know that in this Centennial 
year the chair is filled by a native of Chester county, 
who found in your neighboring Lancaster the work 
that developed him to the full stature of perfect man- 
hood. We are yet more proud of him as a native of 
Pennsylvania, and the most faithful and efficient 
school officer in the United States. He is not a "third- 
term" man, but is serving in his fourth by the unani- 
mous confirmation of a Pennsylvania Senate, remark- 
able for the violence of its political animosities. 

We do not exactly claim to be the representative 
men and women of the state (though we privately 
think ourselves so], but we may claim to represent 
the educational elements. We expect to combine 
with our social reunion and Centennial sight-seeing, 
a good deal of earnest, hprd work at this session, and 
we hope to leave an impress for good in this commu- 
nity, and to send out a healthful impulse to every 
county in the slate. 

The best of us fail to comprehend, much less to 
express, the wonderful improvement made in educa- 
tion during the century. We have been reminded 
of one feature of this growth by the reference to the 
annual appropriation of a million dollars to the com- 
mon schools of the state. Having little faith in 
Pennsylvania legislatures, I wish the constitution had 
provided for its annual increase. Again, as we came 
up from Philadelphia, we saw a reminder in Swarth 
more College that not only is higher education open 
to woman, but co-education of the sexes is an ac- 
complished fact. On the outskirts of your town 
stands another evidence of the progress and liberality 
of this community in your fine' normal school. Yet, 
with all these things to help us, we do not fully com- 
prehend the century's growth ; and of the century to 
come no man can tell. We can but hope that its 
record will be grander than that of the one just closed. 
In the past this Association has largely moulded 
educational opinion, shaped educational policy and 
legislation. It does not to day do so to the same ex- 



tent. We hope that from the opening of the new 
century it will take its old place as the leader in edu- 
cational reforms in the state. 

We are glad that we are to have with us educatois 
from other states and countries; and, on behalf of 
this body, to them and to the people of Chester 
county we extend a cordial invitation to all our 
sessions. 



The President, in justice to the I^egisla- 
ture, said that previous to the adoption of 
the new Constitution, successive sessions of 
th^t body had increased the school appro- 
priation till it reached 1 750,000, and in his 
judgment it would have come to a million by 
this time without compulsion, and would 
even go farther, especially as more teachers 
are about taking their places as legislators. 

Prof. Geo. L. Maris, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, said that in arranging 
the programme they had kept in view the 
old-time meetings of the Association, when 
its influence was greatest. For some years 
most of our time was spent in reading essays ; 
these have not been excluded, but the success 
of the meeting has been made to depend on the 
discussions. Heretofore our representative 
men and women have often sat silent ; this 
year they are expected to take part in the 
exercises. If they do not come to the front, 
as we proposed in laying out the work, this 
meeting will not be a success. We have here 
chosen topics of present interest to all our 
people ; and while we are sorry that the range 
of the programme is not broader, we are com- 
pelled to confine ourselves mainly to the 
common school. The higher education will 
take care of itself if we take care of the foun 
dation ; and while the exercises may be less 
interesting to our college friends, we hope 
they will enter into our discussions on the 
substratum of education. The committee 
have not presented all the leading topics that 
will probably come before us ; their work will 
be supplemented by resolutions coming from 
the body itself. 

The Chair announced that the President 
of the session held seventeen years ago at this 
place was in the hall, and called upon him 
to address the Association. 

Dr. B. F. Taylor said this was his usual 
luck ; it was not possible, even in the year of 
'76, for a man to come into a public . place 
and enjoy himself; he must come up like the 
locusts at the end of seventeen years, and 
make a new speech. There was nothing left 
to say j Chester county had been sufficiently 
praised j the Centennial had been attended 
to ; everybody had been welcomed, the 
Patagonians included, with compliments to 
their high schools. If anybody could answer 
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the questions whether we have thus come up 
like the locusts, to make a noise, or to eat 
everybody out, they might send him the 
answer. He did not propose to go back over 
the seventeen years and show what had been 
done m Pennsylvania to make a mark on the 
educational dial. We had better consider 
how much more and better we can do in the 
next seventeen. Perhaps we can learn our 
best lesson on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
where the work of other nations should take 
some of the conceit out of us, and teach us 
to go to the bottom of things. The history 
of those seventeen years should, however, 
teach us this lesson as teachers — for he liked 
that word better than educators — that we 
must do all we can and the best we can for all 
our schools ; not only the common school, 
but the institution of learning, of science, of 
art, of original research, where gifted men 
may use the powers that God has given them 
for the benefit of the world. Many think 
and say that if the common school is right, 
all the rest follows of itself ; but history says 
that the higher grade takes the first forward 
steps. 

Prof. Hall invited the members to join his 
choir, promising reserved seats without ex- 
tra charge. 

The enrolling committee having but two 
members present (Messrs. Dunning and 
Slotter), the vacancies were filled by ap- 
pointment of Messrs. Richard Darlington, 
Isaac Thomas and Jesse Newlin. 

The committees were not ready to report, 
and the order was postponed till the arrival 
of absent members. 

The President announced that delegations 
from France, Hungary, Japan and other na- 
tions might be expected. The French gen- 
tlemen, he said, had been busily engaged at 
the Exposition for some weeks, each upon a 
specialty of educational work, and had de- 
voted more hard work to studying our sys- 
tem than any others. 



Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Allentown, offered 
the following resolution : 

Resolvedf That this Association recommends the 
county institutes of the state to elect annually not ex- 
ceeding five delegates each, to represent their several 
counties in the meetings of the State Teachers' 
Association. 

Mr. B. said the object was to make the 
Association to some extent a representative 
body. Each county will select for its repre- 
sentatives men and women familiar with the 
wants of their own section. Should the plan 
be adopted and be found to work well, the 



representative feature might be still further 
applied. He thought this would tend to sol- 
idify our work, and regain our former influ- 
ential position. 

Robert Curry, esq., of the State Depart- 
ment, said this proposed an important change, 
and, if adopted, should first be so amended as 
to give representation to cities and boroughs 
which have separate superintendencies. 

Mr. J. W. Weaver, of Easton, was also 
in favor of the amendment. Unless such 
provision is made, some boroughs will not 
be represented at all, as their teachers will 
not be elected delegates from the county in- 
stitute, owing to local jealousies and disa- 
greements. 

Mr. Buehrle said some cities and boroughs 
had superintendents but not organized insti- 
stitutes. Where should their representatives 
be elected ? He did not think that superin- 
tendents should appoint them ; they should 
be elected by the teachers. If the cities and 
boroughs are added we shall have a large 
working body. 

Mr. Curry knew of places where the local 
feeling already referred to would operate. 
The towns and country districts have differ- 
ent interests, and both should be represented. 
He thought every superintendency should 
have a proportional representation, based on 
population or some other equitable standard. 

Mr. A B. Dunning, Luzerne, said that in 
the city of Scran ton there are four districts 
— two under the county superintendent, one 
independently organized, and one with a 
district superintendent over some sixty- five 
teachers. This fourth district does not at- 
tend the county institute, because the school 
board does not sanction it. They would, 
of course, never be represented under the 
resolution as offered. It should be amended 
so as to recognize all separate superinten- 
dencies. 

Addison May, esq., of West Chester, said 
the want of cordial cooperation between 
country districts and cities is a great hin- 
drance. The great city of Philadelphia, for 
instance, is not in full connection with the 
state system. The cities stand aloof, on ac- 
count of the opinion that has always pre- 
vailed, that the aggregation of men in large 
bodies promotes advancement in mental im- 
provement more than in sparsely settled dis- 
tricts. The words pagan (villager) and 
heathen (heath-dweller) have thus become 
perverted from their original signification, 
and made to imply the absence of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. Our times de- 
mand the cooperation of all in the elevation 
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of the common people to a higher platform. 
He therefore desired to impress upon this 
association the importance of drawing 
tighter the bonds that unite city and coun- 
try districts ; and he believed it would be 
well to insert the city of Philadelphia in the 
resolution, and then pass it unanimously. 
Let us together form one communion — ^urban 
and pagan, citizen and heathen — using the 
words in their true sense, not that which has 
been forced upon them. If the cities will 
not offer us a helping hand, let us go to them 
and ask them to let their light shine upon 
our benighted regions. Let all these little 
animosities be forever done away, and all of 
us unite and work together in the cause of 
popular education. The human mind is 
everywhere in mutinous rebellion against the 
things of the past. " New departures " are 
noted everywhere. Let ours be in the di- 
rection of the union of all our forces toward 
a higher development. 

Mr. Richard Darlington moved that the 
resolution be referred to a committee of five, 
with Mr. Buehrle as chairman, with instruc- 
tions to report, if deemed advisable, some 
plan of representation, during the present 
session of the Association. 

The President called attention to the gravi- 
ty of the proposed change in the organiza- 
tion of the body, and said it should be care- 
fully considered ; and, if made, a provision 
should probably be embodied for representa- 
tion of colleges, normal schools, academies, 
seminaries, and other institutions. 

On motion of Mr. Curry, educators of 
other states and countries were invited lo 
participate in the deliberations of the body. 

The morning session was then closed, and 
the enrollment of members proceeded. 



TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

AT two o'clock the Association was called 
to order, and the following committees 
appointed by the Chair: 

On Auditing Treasurer's Account— Messrs. 
R. M. McNeal, E. T. Burgan, L S. Geist. 

On resolution inviting County Institutes 
to elect representatives to State Association 
— Messrs. R. K. Buehrle, Richard Darling- 
ton, S. J. Coffin, W. W. Woodruff, and C. 
L. Ehrenfeld. 

Mr. Jesse Newlin, Vice-President, took 
the chair, and President Wickersham deliv- 
ered a highly interesting extemporaneous ad- 
dress on '*The Centennial Exposition and 



its Lessons for American Teachers/* of which 
we make a brief synopsis : 

THE CENTENNIAL AND ITS LESSONS. 

After explaining that by reason of a press of work 
it had been impossible for him to prepare the histori- 
cal sketch of Pennsylvania education which he had 
intended, one which would have required more at- 
tention than he had been able to afford, the President 
first gave a history of the exhibits made by Pennsyl- 
vania. At our session a year ago he had pointed out 
the importance of the educational exhibit, and the 
manner in which he believed it should be organized. 
He had then expressed the wish that the educational 
interests of the whole of the United States should be 
represented in one large space, or in a separate build- 
ing. He had begged of the Centennial Commission 
at Philadelphia that this might be done, and hopes 
had been held out that it would be done. But delays 
followed, and nothing was accomplished. 

At last, when almost all hope had failed, he went to 
Philadelphia and found that the whole exhibit was 
assigned to a gallery, with five thousand feet of wall 
surface, six hundred of which would be the share of 
Pennsylvania— about the size of a single alcove in 
our present educational building. He at once pro- 
nounced the proposal impracticable, and determined 
to retire altogether rather than be so poorly repre- 
sented. Obtaining permission to erect a building, the 
site was selected, an architect employed, the plan 
made, the contract made at ^x 2,000, and $5,000 of 
the speaker's own money spent upon the building 
before he had received a dollar from any school 
board or from the state; and he would have spent the 
whole amount, rather than Pennsylvania should suf- 
fer the shame of being misrepresented. The exhibit 
finally made — ^at the cost of the hardest work in the 
life of one accustomed to hard work — is at least some- 
what creditable ; not all we should have done, but 
still we need not be ashamed of it. We will do bet- 
ter at the next Centennial. Even now we are invited 
to transport the entire exhibit — building and all — to 
the Paris Exposition in 1878. 

Now for the lessons we should draw from our own 
exhibit made at the Exposition, i. We must have 
more apparatus in our schools, especially in the pri- 
mary grades. In this respect the schools of Europe 
are far in advance, many of them being almost 
museums in this regard. 2. We must have more 
tangible expression in our recitations— more work 
must be reduced to writing than heretofore. The 
compilations of volumes of the written work of the 
pupils would serve to excite interest among the peo- 
ple of a district, and would enable the teacher or 
superintendent to know exactly what their schools 
are doing. 

Then from the great Exposition itself we may learn 
the lesson of modesty, so much needed by Ameri- 
cans, who often get astrid^ of the national eagle and 
imagine themselves able to do things better than any- 
body else in the world. The speaker confessed to 
having some of his conceit in educational matters 
taken out of him, and he was obliged to confess that 
in many respects other countries are in advance of us. 
This is true of other things besides education. We 
do not compare with France in fine manufactures, 
Italy in fine arts, Germany in makinff globes and 
maps ; and as we look through the exhibits of China 
and Japan, the half-civilized countries of our old 
school geographies, we begin t« wonder whether they 
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are not more civilized than ourselves, for they make 
many exhibits which we cannot equal. 

We can also learn the lesson of friendship. After 
seeing our visitors, talking with them, taking their 
hands, our feelings towards them are changed. 
France could scarcely become dearer to us ; since in 
oar first great struggle, but a few miles from this very 
town, the gallant Lafayette shed his blood in defense 
of our liberty, no American heart could fail in grati- 
tude to her. And when even old mother England, 
after the lapse of a century, strips her palaces of their 
art treasures to enrich our Exposition, every feeling 
of bitterness leaves our hearts. These great exhibi- 
tions are great civilizers. True, there are exhibits 
of the appliances of war, but those of industry out-> 
number them ten to one, and the former sink into 
insignificance. 

Among the particulars in which our foreign friends 
are in advance of us, we note first, their superiority 
in primary instruction. Instead of our abstract 
me&ods, they teach from the objects themselves. 
They also provide for younger children than we do, 
going down to three years. Perhaps this work is 
better done by parents among us than in foreign 
lands, but their system of infant schools and kinder- 
gartens is ahead of ours. 

In the Russian department is an exhibit from the 
Pedagogical Museum at St. Petersburg, where are 
collected apparatus, appliances, books, magazines, 
everything pertaining to education, from Russia, 
other European countries, and America. The selec- 
tion sent thence, and on exhibition in the Main 
Building, could not be equaled in the United States, 
if we had all the money we could ask. All the 
principal cities in Europe have their museums or are 
about to establish them, and why should we not have 
one here in Pennsylvania? He was almost ready 
to venture now, as he had done in preparing the 
Pennsylvania exhibit, and accept the many things 
that are offered, agreeing to purchase the balance. 
He should be glad to have some plan started here 
and now to retain on Pennsylvania soil these exhibits 
for our instruction. 

Some of the countries of Europe far excel us in 
their country school-houses. The ambitious little 
kingdom of Belgium has built all its school-houses 
like the model on exhibition at Philadelphia. The 
Swedish school-house on the Centennial grounds is 
like in plan and proportions to the school-houses of 
Sweden in general. If we would compete with 
them, our school boards must call in the architect or 
become architects themselves. 

The status of the teacher in the old world is very 
different from ours. He must be a graduate of a 
teachers' seminary, and once employed he has a 
profession for life ; the teachers are not young ladies 
and gentlemen, but substantial citizens. If we were 
arguing the comparative benefits of the two plans, he 
would prefer the vitality of our young blood to the 
stiff conservatism of the old world ; but most teach- 
ers would consider the permanence of the profession 
a great advantaged 

There are other lessons which he hoped to 
preach to the teachers of Pennsylvania, until we have 
incorporated into our system the good things taught 
us by other nations; and he expected to go to Paris 
in 1878, and bring home still other good seed for 
planting in our American soil. 

In one particular he claimed that our American 
schools are far in advance, and that is in the culture 
of will-power. We are growing up a people with 



more power to plan, to arrange, to do, than any other 
nation in the world. This is the American feature 
that he would recommend our friends from the sister 
republic of France to introduce into their schools ; 
that they, like us, may raise up a race of citizens equal, 
if not superior, to any upon which God's sun shines. 

Music — ' * America. * ' 

During the delivery of the President's Ad- 
dress, the delegation of French Commission- 
ers now in attendance at the Exposition, pre- 
paring to report on the educational systems 
there represented, arrived, and, at the con- 
clusion of the address, were introduced to 
the audience, as follows : 

M. Bttisson, President of the Mission, Inspector of 
Primary Schools at Paris. 

M. Berger, Inspector of Primary Schools at Paris. 

M. Laporte, Inspector of Primary Schools at 
Rochechouart, Vienne. 

M. Olaynier, public teacher at Boulogne, Pas-de- 
Calais. 

M. Valens, teacher at Paris. 

M. Rauber, private teacher at Paris. 

One of these gentlemen subsequently ad- 
dressed the Association briefly, thanking 
them for their cordial reception, and prom- 
ising to return it in kind to those who visit 
them in 1878 — closing by wishing long life 
and happiness to the United States. 

Song by Prof. Hall—" Bonnie Charlie." 
Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld, Principal of Saga- 
more Normal School, at California, Pa., 
read a paper on State Normal Schools. 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

C. L. EHRENFELD. 

THE State of Pennsylvania keeps school. The com- 
mon or free schools are a state institution. They 
differ in their origin from the academies, colleges, 
theological, medical and law schools. These, like 
railroads, agricultural societies, coal companies and 
the like, are established by individuals, associations 
or corporations, but the common schools are estab- 
lished, instituted, supported, kept by the state. Trac- 
ing their constitutional history, we 6nd in the con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, as adopted in 1776, the 
following article : "A school or schools- shall be 
established in each county by the legislature for the 
convenient instruction of youth, with such salaries to 
the masters, paid by the public, as may enable them 
to instruct youth at low prices." 

This, it is seen, was not yet the free school, though 
it is foreshadowed; but the constitution as amended 
in 1790, Art. VII., reads : " The legislature shall as 
soon as conveniently may be, provide by law for the 
establishment of schools throughout the state, in such 
manner that the poor may be taught gratis^ This 
is quite an advance upon the last. The constitution, 
as amended in 1838, has the same article. The pre- 
sent constitution, Art. X., Sec. i, reads: "The gen- 
eral assembly shall provide for the maintenance and 
support of a thorough and efficient system of public 
schools wherein all the children of this common- 
wealth above the age of six years may be educated. 
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and shall appropriate at least one million dollars 
each year for that purpose." 

Here we have the full fledged Free or Common 
Schools. They have long since been established and 
provided for by statute in accordance with these provi- 
sions of the constitution. Clearly, the common or free 
school is a state institution. They are not something 
merely which the state allows or only authorizes : it 
establishes them, it gives them existence. The state 
then having begotten them, must see to it that they 
are rightly conducted and maintained: and the 
statutes relating to the common schools, give evidence 
in all their parts, that the state feels itself obliged to 
them, bound in obligation to them as parents to chil- 
dren. 

Now, there are many things needful for the right 
conduct of the schools, but one thing is needful be- 
yond all others. There may be poor houses and yet 
they may succeed ; there may be poor text-books and 
yet no failure in the schools ; there may be lack of ap- 
paratus and want of public spirit, and the school may 
still do a good work ; but if the teacher be incompe- 
tent, then is the whole institution a failure. As is the 
teacher so is the school. The Pennsylvania railroad 
might as well attempt to run its trains with incompe- 
tent engineers, or the steamship companies their 
vessels over the deep with bungling pilots and cap- 
tains as to attempt carrying or the common schools 
without skilled teachers. And the peril to humanity 
in the latter case is incalculably greater. 

Whence may competent teachers be obtained ? Are 
they like poets, " born not made ?" and, unlike poets, 
born to the number of many thousands every year, 
lo take the places that need to be annually filled in 
the district schools ? Nearly 20,000 teachers are re- 
quired for the common schools of this state. Can 
we go out every autumn and .pick them up in suffi- 
cient numbers, as the Israelites went out of a morning 
and picked up the manna, dropped down from heaven? 
Can anything like an adequate number of competent 
teachers — teachers professionally qualified for " this 
finest art of modem life," be supplied without agen- 
cies to prepare them, without institutions to train 
men and women for the work ? There are those who 
think there can ; who think they can be secured in 
sufficient numbers — young men and young women, 
from the farms and dairies, from the workshops, from 
private schools, academies, and colleges. This was 
the way at one time. 

Fifty years since there were no normal schools in 
this country, and 150 years ago the idea of normal 
schools, so far as we know, had not entered into the 
mind of any one. And there are always those who 
think an institution is not needed, simply because the 
world at one time got along without it. They do not 
consider that new times have their new needs and 
call for new institutions. They do not recognize the 
fact that as each individual, each member of the 
human family, is subject to the law of growth and 
passes from' the period of childhood and few wants 
into the time of adult life and manifold necessities, 
so the race itself is personal and individual, has its 
law of growth, is ever passing out of its narrower 
into its larger self; is ever unfolding new needs, and, 
from age to age, is reaching out farther and making 
larger demands on itself, on Nature, on the Universe. 
Humanity is a seed with untold germinal forces in it. 
Some have unfolded, others yet, doubtless, lie hidden 
and quiet, awaiting their time. The lime is in the 
life of the tree when its structure is very simple, but 
the day comes when it must put forth its great 



branches ; afterwards when it must furnish the ma- 
terial for blossom and for the succeeding yet greater 
demands, for the fruit and the energy to ripen it. 
Time is in the life of the com when it is the simple 
blade, but the days come when it must build its stalk 
strong ; afterwards as its inner life unfolds, it must 
supply the substance for the ear and institute the 
husk, to house and protect it till it is perfected. New 
wants arise, other and larger demands are made and 
new functions must be performed. So, if the idea 
of progress is not a delusion, as the human tree 
grows the time comes from period to period when 
new demands are made of the race; when new ideas 
must be realized ; when new institutions are needed 
and must be established. And to oppose these de- 
mands, or to try and get along without them, is as 
foolish as it would be in the com to cry out against 
instituting the ear and its husk, because it has got 
along very well in its previous history without either. 
From Adam until now new times have quickened 
new activities, and the unfolding activities of the 
race have created new times, and these have de- 
manded new institutions ; and so it will be through 
the decades and centuries to come. Neither can 
any prophet foretell what bloom and fruit will yet 
appear on the human tree — on the tree Igdrasil, 
whose topmost boughs, in the Scandinavian story, 
eternally dance in the light of heaven — no prophet 
can foresee what bloom and fruit will yet appear in 
those branches in the spring-times and summers of 
the unfolding cycles of the future. 

Now, in the course of human progress or of the 
race's ongoing, the time came that quickened the 
dormant idea of universal education and it rose into 
consciousness. This occurred in modem times : it 
is a modem idea. The thought was in individual 
minds long enough ago; it is expressed in some of 
the oldest of the sacred Scriptures ; but it had no 
wide nor practical recognition in the common con- 
sciousness till in recent times. The common or 
free school of which we speak is the idea iriade ac- 
tual. The time was when the world got along with- 
out the common school, but to oppose it therefore 
would be like the tree's opposing its own blossom 
and fruit. 

But the common school is accepted, is accepted 
long since even by the politician, who is the last to 
accept a new idea. It is, as we have seen, an institu- 
tion established, supported, kept by the state. But 
the effort to establish and put in operation the com- 
mon schools quickened and waked into conscious- 
ness another idea, that of the Teacher. Not that the 
world had no teachers before. The teacher as an 
announcer of new truth, as the bringer forth of orig- 
inal things, as an oracle — these the world has had 
of old. Moses, Isaiah, above all Jesus of Nazareth, 
and again, Socrates, Plato and other names of power 
— but the teacher as one who takes the things of 
knowledge and of science, the things revealed by the 
former class of teachers, and communicates them to 
the youth of the land ; who drills them into their 
minds ; who broods over the souls of his pupils with 
a tender, fmitful and continuous power, and quick- 
ens their latent energies into activity — of him the 
world in former times had no conscious thought. Of 
the teacher, therefore, as a universal factor in the 
state, more needful than ships and armies, than war- 
riors, legislatures and kings; still further, of the 
teacher in any such numbers, and of trained skill in 
the profession — and of so important a profession — 
the idea has come into conscious recognition so late as 
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since the common school, thong[h necessarily evoked 
by the emergence and attempted realization of that. 

This idea of the Profession of Teaching is fairly in 
the thought of to-day » but it has been, as yet. only 
partially realized in practice. We are still only in 
the process of getting the grand idea embodied in 
fact. Up to date, teachers have been, as already 
stated, partly picked up, partly gathered from pri- 
vate schools and out of other professions, with more 
recentlv a sprinkling from the normal schools ; but 
we wish to reach the day when there shall be«not 
only a few good teachers as there have always been, 
long before normal schools or even colleges were 
thought of, when the in«5truction of our children shall 
be in the hands of a skilled army of teachers, all of 
whom shall enter the profession with conscious skill 
and therefore with conscious power; who shall press 
to their vast undertaking as the armies of Moltke 
moved against Weissrnburg and Worth, against 
Metz, Gravelotte and Sedan. 

The day of the Teacher is at hand. More than 
ever " the schoolmaster is abroad." He is called for 
as never before, and by the tens of thousands. The 
number required for the common schools of our 
state equals, I apprehend, if it does not exceed the 
number of ministers of all the different religious de- 
nominations added to the lawyers and physicians. 
Though called for so numerously, he is scanned as 
never before. The people are getting practical on 
the subject. They are petting alive to the fact that 
persons are no more qualified to teach without train- 
ing for the profession than young men and young 
women would be to practice medicine or law without 
being trained for it. They are considering how solemn 
and intrinsic the work is ; coming to perceive that it 
requires a knowledge of the ways of children, a clear 
apprehension of the best methods of conducting the 
mind into the knowledge of the things to be learned, 
moreover that it asks a cultured soul; a patient and 
subdued yet quick and courageous spirit; and that 
these qualities and this skill cannot be attained in any 
wide or adequate measure without normal schools. 
And we must have them, no matter how the world did 
without them once. To refuse them now would be 
as if the com should refuse to put forth the ear or 
the tree to follow up the blossom with the fruit. To 
refuse them would be to undo the common schools 
which have developed the necessity of the Normal 
Schools. We must have them. This way lies destiny. 
This way move the stars in our sky. 

Well, you have the Normal schools, why are you 
not satisfied ? 

Yes, we have them, it is true. The need of them 
was recognized in our state more than a score of 
years ago, and the Legislature was prevailed upon 
to pass an act establishing them in 1857. Rather, an 
act allowing them to be established, but particulariz- 
ing the requirements needful for recognition of them 
by the state. I think no one will demur if I say 
that the Legislature did not pass the act because it 
was an idea in their conscious thought, pressing up- 
ward for birth, but tfie matter was brought (I need 
not say by whom) to the attention of the leading 
members of the Legislature and urged upon them — 
who then secured the passage of the act. 

But the state in this action had but the dimmest 
apprehension of what it was doing ; nor has it either 
in respect of the body of the people or in its legisla- 
tive capacity, ever yet apprehended the idea of the 
Normal Schools in anything like its (the idea's) full 
scope ; nor has it yet consciously felt the squeeze of 



the logic that necessitates them or the obligation 
they throw back upon the state since they have come 
into existence under the law. They have been aftd 
are still, to a laree extent, regarded as if they were 
something to which the state owed no duty : as if 
they were foreign to the legislative interests of the 
commonwealth and which had no claim upon it for 
help. They are looked upon as if the question of 
normal schools were still an open question with the 
world, whereas it is a question settled long ago, as 
much so PS the idea of the common schools them- 
selves. Now, I am not ignorant of what the state 
has done, nor coldly insensible to it ; and great pro- 
gress has been made in the last five years, but I am 
ready to say with emphasis that the state will never 
have fulfilled its duty in this matter till it has planted 
the Normal schools on ample pecuniary basis and 
sees to it that they are sufficiently equipped for the 
right performance of their work. 

The state owes this to itself and to its Free Schools : 
owes it to itself in a way more vital than any of us 
realize. It must lake hold as it has never done be- 
fore. Its past attitude will not do. The past policy 
(and I am not arraigning any one; it is probable 
that the past policy was the only one possible) — the 
past policy may sometime, in the future, secure us 
Normal schools with sufficient equipment, but it will 
be after the waste of what is infinitely more precious 
than money, time, and the fine energies of noble 
men who are perishing in the toil. 

The law makes such requirements in buildings and 
amount of ground as befits such institutions ; but with- 
out assistance from the state the number of acres re- 
quired would of itself have kept them away from the 
cities and large towns where land is dear, but where 
there is wealth and intelligence, and would have re- 
sulted in locating them in the country, at villages, 
where land is cheap, but where there is not sufficient 
intelligence nor capital. This has been the case, at 
least with most of them. The consequence has been 
that here were great schools to be founded in and by 
communities where they had neither the money nor 
any just conception of the idea of the schools. The 
project was in each case undertaken and the work 
got under way, but the eflforts remind one of the at- 
tempt to haul a six.horse load with a team of little 
ponies, and some of them false ; after much talking, 
urging and jerking, the load got started and dragged 
forward to rising grade, and then the melancholy 
fact became evident that the force, the means, was 
utterly inadequate. 

The legitimate result was an appeal to the state, 
and it answered the appeal; but so insufficiently, 
with such uncertainty of appropriation, and during 
the last two years, with such utter disappointment — 
while yet the prospect of help was so promising, that 
men put in still more of their means in the assurance 
of relief, and then, finally, by the Governor's veto of 
the appropriations taking away the food already 
spread before starving men — as to put the few faith- 
ful souls who took the burdens on their shoulders 
under a stress too grievous to be borne, and some of 
the schools into peril, out of which they may not all 
escape. 

But I have no inclination nor disposition to dwell 
upon this part of the subject. I answer then again, 
Yes, we have the normal schools ; we are sorely con- 
scious of that fact, but we have them in no satisfac- 
tory condition. One, two, or three perhaps — om es- 
pecially — got under way so early and under such 
auspices that what I have said does not apply ; but I 
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am speaking of the present average condition of 
them. Their situation ought not to be satisfactory to 
t^e state, it cannot be endured by those who are up- 
holding them, and it is painful to all who have a 
proper conception of the high equipment and excel- 
lence that is their aim. 

This condition of things must be remedied, and It 
rests on the state to do it. And there should be no 
halting about it but a laying hold of the matter with 
both hands. It is time for the state in its legislative 
capacity to take the interests of these institutions into 
new, careful, patient and thorough consideration, 
and not lay the matter down until it has a clear ap- 
prehension of their original idea and function; of the 
state's relationship to them according to the law as 
it stands ; of their present condition and necessities; 
and then determine what improvements are needed 
in their statutory relations to the state and what ap- 
propriations are requisite to lift them out of their 
embarrassments and put them into right equipment 
and endowment for their work. 

This will take time and wise deliberation. It will 
require considerable appropriations but not nearly as 
great as some other states have made and are making. 
The property of oui* Normal Schools according to 
last year's report is valued at about ^1,200,000. Of 
this the state has appropriated ^250,000, only a little 
over one-fifth of the whole amount. That amount 
more will put them in easy condition. But if the 
state should ultimately have to appropriate twice that 
or altogether a million, rightly to capacitate them for 
their work, it would be a roygl investment, and would 
not exceed nor equal what some of our sister states 
are doing or have done in the same cause. 

By taking such hold of them the state will, in a 
closer relationship to them, be able to correct evils 
that have been complained of, while, in the easier 
condition of the state's assistance, others will correct 
themselves. The schools can, and doubtless will, 
then be more entirely confined to their professional 
work of training teachers ; though I do not see the 
fairness of the cry against their doing academic 
work, when all around some of them at least the 
academies and colleges have Normal departments 
attached and claim to do that special work. This is 
especially so in my own district. Some of them may 
have been mismanaged. It could hardly be other- 
wise under all the circumstances of their origin and 
their indifferent relationship to the state. But a 
wiser policy may remedy the past and avert similar 
evils in the future. 

It is urged that the provision of the law appropri- 
ating the half dollar per week and the fifty dollars 
at graduation to those who pledge themselves to 
teach, is an unwise provision. I have the conceit 
that I could myself improve that clause of the law, 
but that the state has suffered any serious loss from 
the violation of their pledges by any considerable 
number of those who gave them, I am convinced, 
after a good deal of investigation, is a mistake. The 
statistics on the subject, I am sure, will compare fa- 
vorably with those of religious societies who support 
beneficiaries and especially with the statistics of the 
United States naval and military schools. 

Aiso, it is urged that there are too many of them. 

, This may be so. The law originally provided for 

/ twelve, and the legislature of 1873-74 divided one 

^ of the districts, making provision for thirteen. Nine 

are in operation, and they are by no means too many 

to do the work needed in our great commonwealth 

Nor is their number too great for the state to support; 



nor do I believe there will be any trouble in that 
particular when the state once fully rouses itself to 
the measure of the cause. The experience of New 
York on the subject of few or many schools is worth 
citing. I read from the Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education for 1873, p. 287 : 

'* New York has eight normal and training schools 
in full and successful operation. The first one was 
established as an experiment in 1844. I^or nineteen 
years it was the only institution of the kind in the 
state, and was surrounded by a multitude of acade- 
mies professing to do similar work in training teach- 
ers for common schools. A trial of the two plans 
through that period, and a comparison of results, led 
to the conclusion that normal and training schools, 
organized and conducted with special reference to 
the object in view, were the proper institutions to 
educate teachers for the public schools. According- 
ly, provision was made for a second normal school 
at Oswego in 1863, and in 1866 a law was passed 
authorizing certain officers of the state to act as a 
commission to locate six others. When the new 
normal schools were opened to the public, a feeling 
of hostility was manifested on the part of many per- 
sons interested in the private academies, which de- 
veloped itself in the legislature of 1872 by an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to defeat the usual appropriations. 
There was no real provocation for this assault, ex- 
cept the success of the Normal schools, whose excel- 
lence and popularity were such as to diminish the 
attendance at the academies." ♦ » » «• The or- 
dinary annual expense of maintaining all the normal 
schools is about ^150.000." » « * "Whether it 
is advisable," says the State Superintendent, «to ex- 
pend the sum mentioned to educate competent teach- 
ers, or to expend the whole amount to pay poor 
teachers, is not debatable with those who believe 
that the improvement of the common schools is the 
first duty to the taxpayers who support them." 

Other examples might be cited. I think we shall 
find that even nine or more schools in full and success- 
ful operation will not be able to supply the demand 
for our public schools. 

The fear has been expressed that a system of Nor- 
mal Schools, bound in the unity of one administra- 
tion and furnishing the teachers, would establish a 
bureaucracy and make the profession in time a sort 
of close corporation. It is a needless alarm. If oar 
ten normal schools had each five hundred students 
and were to graduate, each, a hundred every season, 
it would furnish only a moiety of the thousands an- 
nually required to fill up the ranks of the profession ; 
for of the nearly 20,000 teachers needed for our dis- 
trict schools, some three to four thousand must annu- 
ally be replaced. There will always be a demand 
for every competent teacher, come from what quarter 
he may. ' We shall alwavs need many more and be 
compelled to take them from other sources. 

Let the state then lay hold of and help our normal 
schools. They deserve it. Amid all their trials they 
are doing a work of inestimable value for the public 
schools. Under the wise administration of our school 
department they " have bated no jot of heart or hope 
but have kept right onward," with the primal idea of 
the normal school kept steadily in view. I say again, 
they are doing a noble work. The poorest of the 
teachers who have been at the Normal Schools carry 
a new light into the districts they occupy, and carry 
in them and breathe around them a higher purpose, 
a nobler aspiration. I appeal to this Association to 
take a deeper interest in this matter. They are no 
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private concern. There is nothing in our affairs of 
more vital moment to the public. The question of 
the Normal Schools I hold to be the supreme educa- 
tional question of the hour. I know of nothing more 
important for this convention than to turn itself with 
unity of purpose to the consideration of this subject 
in any way that might help perfect these institutions. 
And I should be glad, if not impracticable, to see 
appointed a committee empowered to prepare an ad- 
dress to the Legislature presenting the condition of 
these schools, their claims upon the state, with sug- 
gestions for their consideration relative to any remod- 
eling of the law establishing them, that might be 
wisely made. 

This is not a matter in which those only are inter- 
ested who are connected with the Normal Schools ; it 
is, I reiterate, a common, a public interest. For myself, 
I am not originally of the Normal Schools ; but I 
have put a number of my best years into them at 
much sacri6ce, and am there to-day not because it is 
comfortable for me or profitable, but because to pass 
out seemed the abandoning of a work to which I had 
been set by Providence. But I shall no longer feel 
obliged unless the state takes hold and helps to per- 
fect what has been begun, and to ripen the precious 
seed which, I know, some of us have cast into this 
soil. I want nothing in this, but what b for the up- 
lifting of our profession, nothing but what is legiti- 
mate, nothing but what may enable these schools to 
fiillfil their mission and occupy their true place in the 
rounded grandeur of our Commonwealth. 



On motion of the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, speeches by members in the 
regular discussions of the Association were 
limited to ten minutes each. 

Dr. John S. Hart, of New Jersey, was in- 
troduced by the chair as "a native of Pennsyl- 
vania" — to which he added "born in Massa- 
chusetts." He had been transplantecfyoung, 
however, and now called himself a Pennsyl- 
vanian, as he was never quite so happy as 
when on Pennsylvania soil, and in the com- 
pany of teachers of the common schools, for 
they are at the base of our great pyramid, 
which is more important than its apex. The 
argument in the paper was so complete and 
entire that there is nothing left for others to 
do, except to say "amen," and subscribe to 
it. It has been well said that the great Ex- 
hibition will compel us to come down several 
pegs. We were going to show the world how 
superior we are in all respects, particularly 
in the matter of education ; but, here too, 
we must come down. The Normal School 
which is our present subject of discussion, is 
not a "Yankee notion ;" Europe had it be- 
fore us, and has carried it to greater perfec- 
tion than even Pennsylvania with her nine 
noble schools. We cannot fail to recognize 
and emphasize the fact that the Europeans 
are ahead of us in the training of teachers. 

He was glad to see our discussions open 
on the question in popular education. We 



are growing up to the idea that it is some- 
thing more to know how to teach a thing 
than simply to know the thing. . It is as pre- 
posterous to suppose anybody born a teacher 
as to suppose him bom an engineer. The 
state should appropriate more liberally than 
any state has yet done, to the support of these 
training schools. The five years spent by 
himself in normal school work had more fully 
employed his entire manhood than any other 
period in his experience. The state of Penn- 
sylvania has already done a great work in the 
direction of Normal Schools but he hoped to 
see it quadrupled. 

Dr. B. F. Taylor asked our foreign visitors 
to produce anything equal to a man born in 
two states ! He had been astonished to hear 
one American after another admitting the 
superiority of Europe, especially in edu- 
cation where we have constantly claimed we 
were A No. i ; he had been wondering why 
the eagle (above the President's chair) did 
not come down and peck at somebody. He 
thought that if the foreign commissioners 
should study Pennsylvania Dutch school 
architecture, they would admit that they had 
nothing like it in their countries. He hoped 
they would take over with them a number of 
our architects — ^and keep them ! The great Ex- 
hibition is a training school which no Penn- 
sylvania teacher can afford to miss the op- 
portunity of studying. It will have a good 
influence on teaching, as on all other kinds 
of useful work. As to the Normal School 
question, there is one thing in this connec- 
tion in which we cannot be excelled — ^name- 
ly, in getting up a Normal School fight 1 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle said he was a friend 
of Normal Schools, and had made an effort 
a year ago at Wilkesbarre to get informa- 
tion that would enable him to answer the 
objections urged against them. Since then 
he had made an effort to get statistics, but 
had not fully succeeded. He had not in- 
quired whether the beneficiaries of the state 
who received the fifty cents and fifty dollars, 
kept their pledge to teach — but granting 
that to be the case, he wished to inquire 
whether the state received an equivalent for 
its money, and whether that is the best way 
to use it. The question is. How long do the 
graduates teach ? Do they make teaching 
a business for life ? The principals of the 
Normal Schools have told us here that they 
average five years. This is not satisfactory 
to the friend's of these schools. It might be 
questioned whether the money spent on 
them might not be better employed in in- 
creasing the remuneration of competent 
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teachers. What we want is well-educated 
and experienced teachers retained in the 
profession. Again, the spirit of the law 
required the buildings of a school to \k paid 
for when accepted — not that they should be 
offered to the state when half paid for or 
less, and then ask for appropriations to keep 
them from going to the sheriff. The state 
might better pay for competent instructors 
than for brick and mortar. But the law 
does not even fix a standard of qualification 
for a Normal School "professor," though it 
does for a common -school teacher. Of all 
the 896 graduates in this state, only forty- 
nine have taken the scientific course, and 
but six the classical. At this rate, how are 
we filling up the gap so often referred to be- 
tween high school and college ? We want 
Normal Schools that will prepare their grad- 
uates for all positions. 

Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, en- 
dorsed the paper so far as it went, but it did 
not go far enough. The idea of the Normal 
Schools was good, and they have done a 
good work; but there is a defect in the law, 
which works to their injury. The require- 
ment of ten acres of land shuts them out 
from the cities, where alone large numbers 
of professional pupils can be furnished ; and 
so they degenerate into academies for the 
education of the children of trustees and 
stockholders, and their immediate neigh- 
bors. Why should the people of the whole 
state be taxed for the advantage of particu- 
lar localities? Why not support other acade- 
mies as well as these ? These schools should 
be reorganized before they receive further 
aid from the state ; they need to be made in 
fact what they now are only in name-.- 
Normal Schools. 

Dr. Edward Brooks said that all new enter- 
prises must fight their way into public favor, 
and the Normal Schools are no exception. 
We have done a good deal of fighting in 
this state, being constantly called on for "a 
reason for the faith that is in us." We feel 
that the Normal Schools are a part of the sys- 
tem by which the state is trying to train up 
good citizens; that their relation to the 
state is the same as that of the common 
school ; yet an effort seems made to crowd 
us into the position of interlopers. 

We do not attack either the superinten- 
dency, the colleges, the academies, or any 
other form of educational work ; but one or 
other of them almost every year makes an 
onslaught upon us. We might have better 
superintendents, even of cities ; as well as 
better Normal professors, principals, and 



schools ; but we do not consider it necessary 
to be continually talking about it. We have 
often believed we had buried this corpse 
beyond resurrection ; but ever and anon its 
ghost stalks among us. At Lancaster, a few 
years ago, a good man from this county- 
made a strong argument against the NormsJ 
School policy ; but when it was quietly an- 
swered, he buried his objections. [He then 
referred to the catalogue of his school on 
the question of how long the graduates re- 
mained in the profession, claiming that the 
results are entirely satisfactory.] It is not 
generally understood — although such is their 
privilege — that graduates of colleges or 
practical teachers may appear before the 
State Examining Board on precisely the 
same terms as the Normal graduates, and 
receive the same grade upon the same ex- 
amination. 

Supt. Luckey said that if the state assumed 
the entire support of the schools, as well as 
their entire control, many objections would 
be removed, and the schools would serve a 
better purpose than at present. 

Deputy Supt. Curry said the propriety of • 
establishing and maintaining Normal Schools 
does not seem to be questioned ; all live 
teachers consider them a necessity. The 
question is. How shall we bring them to a 
higher plane, and make them more useful ? 
The time has come when they seem about to 
crystallize ; and .their best friends do not de- 
sire that they should crystallize in exactly 
their present form. It is proper, therefore, 
to consider the whole question, and the best 
method of rectifying such evils as may be 
found to exist in their organization or oper- 
ation. This is a critical period for those 
schools which incurred debts in prosperous 
times, and must now, in order to keep their 
heads above water, take children almost from 
the alphabet. He thought the legislature 
had done right and could not endorse the 
veto, which was a severe blow in many quar- 
ters. He hoped something might be done 
here to secure larger appropriations to these 
schools. Their debt should be wiped out, 
and these institutions for training teachers 
placed upon a professional basis. 

Dr. Brooks said the Pennsylvania Normal 
School idea did not involve making them 
purely state schools; the faculty were not 
appointed by the state, nor under the abso- 
lute control of the state. The same is true 
of the common schools ; the state supports 
them, the local authorities, control them ; 
there is government by the people and su- 
pervision by the state. It is a question 
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whether we should do better to place the 
absolute control of our system, or any branch 
of it, at Harrisburg. For himself, he be- 
lieved it was safer to trust the people than 
the politicians. Besides, the state has now 
a veto power in the matter that will answer 
every proper purpose. 

Prof. F. A. Allen : Everyb6dy thinks he 
knows just how a Normal School should be 
managed; yet we have gained this much 
ground in our frequent discussions — that no- 
body any longer opposes Normal Schools ; 
their necessity is acknowledged. The ques- 
tion is, How shall we make them more effi- 
cient, and raise them above present embar- 
rassment? If our legislators would visit and 
study these institutions, they would be bet- 
ter prepared to make law for them. They 
are oppressed, many of them, by a heavy bur- 
den oi debt ; let the state assume the sup- 
port of the faculty, and thus relieve them 
from entire dependence upon students, and 
the question is solved. Either state aid- 
should be entirely cut off, or the state should 
take such hold on the schools as to give them 
a positive existence. The work done in 
these schools is in the interest and for the 
benefit of the common schools, in particular 
for the lower grades. But four per cent! of 
the children ever reach the high schools, and 
we must first look after the teachers for the 
other ninety-six per cent, the education of 
whom is the really important question. 

Will it not pay the state to put its money 
into making good teachers for its children ? 
The moment we can lift these schools above 
the necessity of begging for patronage, we 
open the way to making the standard what 
it ought to be. It is true that we are now 
doing academic work ; but it is because it is 
the only thing we can do. We should have 
such control as would regulate the policy of 
the schools, and not leave it to be cnanged 
by those who are good at going around and 
buying up proxies. These training schools 
for teachers should be state institutions. 

It was now requested that the author of 
the paper should present some definite reso- 
lution to which the discussion should be 
confined, instead ot firing at random, and 
on motion it was agreed that a resolution 
from Mr. Ehrenfeld — embodying such points 
as had been presented in his report, or re- 
commending such other action in the prem- 
ises as seemed advisable — should be the first 
order to-morrow morning, to which time 
the further discussion of the subject under 
consideration was postponed. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m. 



TUESDAY EVENING. 



EXERCISES opened with a piece of 
music by Prof. Hall's choir, a duet, 
** Tuscan Girls Crowning the Sea,** was 
sung by Misses Bear and Calloway, and a 
solo by Miss Calloway — "Down by the 
River Side.** 

Dr. W. C. Cattell, of Lafayette College, 
read a paper on the Relation of Technical 
Schools to our Educational System, of which 
the following is a carefully-prepared synopsis : 

TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN THE SYSTEM. 



The old traditional curriculum of college studies 
based upon the ancient languages was regarded by 
the older educators as the regular introduction to 
what were called the 'beamed professions/* viz : 
Theology, Law, and Medicine. The college gradu- 
ate must know Greek and Latin, though ignorant of 
the common operations in arithmetic or of the dif- 
ference between chalk and granite. A cursory ex- 
amination of the curriculum of our best colleges now 
shows large and important modifications. Studies in 
modem languages and literature, and in the natural 
sciences occupy much of the time formerly given to 
the classics. In some colleges the student may, by 
a system of elective studies, receive his degree of 
Baccalaureus Artium without having read any Greek 
or Latin after the sophomore year. But a still more 
noticeable innovation is the establishment in nearly 
all of our colleges of a parallel course of study, with 
no l^tin or Greek at all, but the design of which is 
the same as that of the classical course, viz : liberal 
culture for the training of the faculties. There are 
the same methods of instruction, and, to a large ex- 
tent, the same studies are pursued, and the graduate 
receives the same degree of Bachelor ^ though it is 
" Bachelor of Science," instead of the old scholastic 
degree of " Bachelor of Arts." 

Obviously this new curriculum ia introductory to 
some professional studies other than those of the so- 
called " learned professions." In other words, what 
is called the scientific course in our colleges fits the 
students for the technical schools in somewhat the 
same way that the classical course is supposed to fit 
them best for the school of theology, medicine, or law. 
It secures mental discipline, and at the same time a 
knowledge of the subjects needed for the essentially 
practical or technical course which follows. 

The place of these technical schools in our system 
of education, their organization, and their methods 
and means of instruction, are therefore among the 
most important questions arising out of what is called 
the new education. If engineering (for instance) is 
to be a profession, instead of a mere trade or handi- 
craft, then the engineer must not only be thoroughly 
trained in the special, professional studies of the 
technical school, but he should also have the large 
and generous culture of liberal studies, with the 
varied information and the substantial knowledge 
they necessarily impart. 

His own preference, the doctor said, was for the 
old and well-tried college course, with its philological 
studies based both upon the ancient and modem lan- 
guages, as being, after all, the best training for the 
man — whatever profession he intends to follow. 
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He should enter the polytechnic school or the theo- 
logical seminary with his college diploma in hand. 
But he acknowledged two great difficulties in the 
way. Firsts that a large class of thoughtful men re- 
gard classical studies with disfavor, as being entirely 
useless, or, at least, of less value than the studies they 
displaced. Second, that most men cannot afford the 
time or the money to take first a four years' course 
in college, whether classical or scientific, and then 
three years in a technical school. These seven years 
of liberal and professional study, with two or three 
in the preparatory schools, are indeed required by the 
church of its candidates for the ministry, but the 
young engineer must be laying his curves and build- 
ing his bridges long before his youthful associate at 
school preaches his first sermon. Of late years, even 
students in law or medicine do not generally avail 
themselves of the preliminary training of the col- 
lege, and we cannot demand this of the engineer, the 
architect, the chemist, the miner, the manufacturer, 
and the agriculturist. 

Technical schools cannot, therefore, arrange their 
course of study upon the supposition that the student 
will enter with such preliminary training as even the 
scientific department of the college affords. They 
cannot commence with analytical geometry or the 
calculus, but with algebra; instead of beginning 
with applied mechanics, they must really teach ele- 
mentary physics. Technical schools, therefore, in 
this country, cannot take the position in our system 
of education corresponding with that taken by the 
theological seminary, and, in theory at least, by the 
schools of medicine and of law. All three of these 
schools may be said in fact to be technical ; their 
direct and special object being not culture or the de- 
velopment of the mind, but to fit men in the best 
manner and in the shortest time for the art they in- 
tend to exercise. The model pofytechnicum, he 
thought, would be such as would base its course of 
practical and technical studies upon the broad culture 
of the college, and all its graduates would be recog- 
nized as members of the learned professions, equally 
with the minister, the lawyer, and the doctor. 

Meanwhile, it is the problem of educators how to 
group and combine the studies of the technical 
school, so that in the three or four years which are 
given (often grudgingly) to prepare lor these new 
professions, there may be the most culture, and at the 
same time the greatest amount of practical and tech- 
nical instruction. Should the candidate for the de- 
gree of civil engineer devote his whole time to the 
strength and resistance of materials, to problems in 
stone-cutting, to bridge and roof constructions, to em- 
bankments and tunnelings ? If to these essentially 
professional studies be added such subjects in natu- 
ral science as have a partial bearing upon his profes- 
sion, as geology, or, at least, lithology; and also 
French and German, as introducing him to valuable 
works not accessible in English ; it is a serious ques- 
tion how much room there can be made for these in 
the curriculum, already overcrowded with studies 
wholly practical and technical. But the difficulty is 
vastly increased when we ask. Shall not the engineer 
rank with men of other learned professions in 
scholarly requirements ? Shall he know nothing of 
botany, or political philosophy or history, because 
they do not help him build a bridge, or work out a 
problem in stone-cutting ? 

The paper concluded with a reference to the prin- 
cipal technical schools of Europe, which the doctor 
had visited and examined ; and a brief discussion of 



the three plans upon which technical schools in this 
country are mainly organized. First, that of an 
entirely separate and distinct school, such as the 
Rensselaer Pol3rtechnic, at Troy, which is, he said, 
in some respects the best, as it is the oldest, engi- 
neering school in the country. Second, institutions 
like that of the Sheffield School at Yale, under the 
same corporate government as the old college depart- 
ment, but entirely distinct as to instructors, students 
and buildings, like the law school or the theolc^ical 
seminary of the same college. And third, the plan 
adopted at Lafayette, where there is but one faculty 
of instruction and but one community of students. 
The buildings, libraries, apparatus and scientific col- 
lections are open to all alike. The candidate for the 
old college degree, and the candidate for the new 
degrees of the technical course, are, at the beginning 
of the course, enrolled upon the same register, and 
at its close receive their diplomas, at the same time 
and from the same hand. Meanwhile they have 
been associated in the same religious, literary and 
scientific societies, and they have, when the nature 
of the case admitted, not only pursued the same 
studies, but recited in the same class. If, in this 
close union of the different courses, that which is 
technical happily reacts upon that which is liberal, 
infusing into it a practical character more in accord, 
ance with the activities of the age, it is also claimed 
that the cultivation and learned habits and associa- 
tions of college life tend no less happily to infuse 
into the technical studies that broad and generous 
culture without which they may make skilled work- 
men, but not professional men. 

Dr. Wickersham invited one of the French 
Delegation to give the Association some in- 
formation in reference to the polytechnic 
schools of France. 

M. Berger responded at some length, in 
the French language. 

The discussion of the President's address 
on " The Centennial and its Lessons" being 
now in order upon the programme, 

Prof. Allen, before proceeding to the sub- 
ject, said that he had been edified and in- 
structed by Dr. Cat tell* s paper, and was re- 
solved to send his boys to Lafayette College, 
to get the highest order of technical instruc- 
tion ; but what should he do with his girls ? 
The question for us teachers, however, is, 
What shall we do about it in the schools where 
we are teaching the elementary branches? 
How shall they be best led up to the course 
the lecturer had so well marked out ? We 
mast begin by changing the curriculimi, put- 
ting in the elements of some of the studies 
he mentioned, by bringing the children in 
contact with actual things, and teaching them 
facts concerning them. Until we thus 
broaden the common school course, little 
progress will be made in this direction. 

One point in the President's address 
needed special emphasis — the absolute neces- 
sity of instructing our pupils in written ex- 
pression. There is a great deficiency in this 
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matter all over our land ; and one of the best 
means of correcting their language and form- 
ing good habits of expression is lost. If you 
want to teach your child to use language cor- 
rectly, make him write it ; the results will 
justify the process. Again, the President 
made a point on concrete teaching, instead 
of putting a botany book into a child's hand 
to shut out the flower, take away the book 
and let him first study the flower. Whatever 
you choose to call this, it is the only method 
that will lead up to polytechic schools. We 
miist appetize the pupils by contact with 
things. This is the secret of the fact that 
our successful men are mostly boys who come 
from our farms, where they early come in 
contact with the forces of nature, and of life, 
and have to think for themselves. He hoped 
the teachers would not forget this lesson, but 
utilize it in their work. 

After a duet by Miss Calloway and Prof. 
Hall — ''Music on the Waves" — ^and an- 
nouncement of to-mofrow*s programme, As- 
sociation adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING. 



THE Association was called to order at 9 
o'clock. The session was opened with 
prayer by Rev. A. Harris. 

Music — "All Hail the Power of Jesus* 
Name." 

A letter was read from the Vice-Minister 
of the Educational Department of Japan, 
regretting the inability of himself and col- 
leagues to be present at this session, owmg 
to previous engagements. 

Supt. Luckey moved that the Executive 
Committee be instructed to inquire whether 
Cresson could accommodate the next session 
of this body. 

Mr. Maris requested that the motion be 
amended so as to call for a special commit- 
tee of five, as the Executive Committee were 
fully occupied; and the motion was so 
amended. 

Mr. I. S. Geist asked that the powers of 
the committee be extended to the considera- 
tion of other places. 

Supt. Luckey further amended his motion 
that a committee of five be appointed to 
consider and report upon a place of meeting 
for the next session of the Association. 

The motion was agreed to, and the chair 
appointed the following committee : Messrs. 
G. J. Luckey, D. W. Bartine, Wm. Noet- 
liDg, C. H. Verrill and W. C. Tilden. 



THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The first order of the morning was then 
taken up — the following resolution being 
offered by Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld : 

Whereas, The subject of our Normal Schools is 
of very great importance, and the necessity of some 
early action is urgent ; Therefore, 

Resolved t That a committee of nine be appointed 
by the President of this Convention, whose duty it 
shall be to take up the subject of our Normal School 
law and the policy based upon it, the needs of the 
schools pecuniarily and professionally, and make 
such suggestions and propose such changes in the 
present law and present policy as shall seem to them 
best after the widest possible consideration of the 
matter; and further, to prepare an address to the 
legislature on the subject, with the aim of securing 
careful, patient and thorough consideration of the 
question by that body, and of obtaining such legisla* 
tion relating thereto as may give us a truer and more 
successful policy for the Normal Schools in our com- 
monwealth. 

Dr. Brooks moved the adoption of the 
resolution, which was seconded. 

Mr. Luckey said the resolution was en- 
tirely too vague ; we want something more 
definite. The committee, if appointed, 
should be instructed what to dc^ There 
should be some definite expression by this 
meeting concerning the future management 
of the Normal Schools. He thought every- 
body who was not directly interested would 
agree that we should either have state schools 
in reality, or cut off* all state aid and con- 
nection. Let the state appropriate money 
to buy these buildings, if necessary ; let the 
state pay the faculty and regulate their 
stand£u*d, and thus make them state institu- 
tions. The unfavorable influence of local 
interests under the present system must be 
patent to everybody. If the state supported 
the schools, they would not need to receive 
children as pupils, in order to keep them 
alive. They would be lifted above their 
present level, and made worthy of the name 
they bear. He hoped this committee would 
be instructed to report to the legislature in 
favor of taking the schools out of the hands 
of local boards of trustees and placing them 
under full control of the state. 

Dr. Brooks said there were two stand- 
points from which the subject might be 
treated — with reference to the system, and 
with reference to their work. By consider- 
ing these two aspects separately, we shall 
have a more intelligent discussion. Much 
of the antagonism we meet with concerns the 
work of the schools; but he believed the work 
to be better than the system. Like all human 
things, both system and work have their de- 
fects; yet he thought Normal Schools showed 
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no more or greater imperfections than the 

other educational agencies of the country. 

Of the stronger criticisms, selected from 

a large number of weak ones, are these: 

1. That we have too many academic pupils. 

2. That our students do not remain long 
enough in the profession to pay the state for 
its appropriations.- 3. That there is too 
much local control, and not enough power 
in the state. With regard to the first, the 
percentage who do not contemplate teach- 
ing is small ; and though the time may come 
when an ideal system shall exclude all these, 
thus far the state has received manifold bene- 
fits from these ''academic'* pupils. Second, 
he had been surprised on looking over his 
catalogue yesterday to find that the students 
remain in the proiession so long. The ladies 
of course, having distinguished themselves 
as teachers, are apt to be sought for as house- 
keepers; but they stand out against it as 
long as possible, as long as they think it safe. 
And when they become wives, the state loses 
nothing ; they make good mothers, and pre- 
pare their husbands to become good school 
directors, or become such themselves where 
the people have sufficient liberality and in- 
telligence to elect them. Third, as the large 
majority of our students come from a dis- 
tance, the "local" objection falls. 

It is to be remembered that these Normal 
Schools, like Topsy, grew up of themselves ; 
the state, instead of fostering them, was at 
first indifferent, even antagonistic. If our 
educators had waited on the legislature they 
would probably have been waiting to-day. 
The Normal Schools are, so to speak, an ac- 
cident of the system ; no wonder then that 
the) are imperfect. When they began their 
work they could get only academic pupils — 
the teachers were too poor to come. But we 
took those who came, and indoctrinated 
them, and made teachers of them. There 
are hundreds of goocJ schools to-day whose 
success testifies that those * * academic * * pupils 
are a blessing to the state. 

Mr. Luckey said Dr. Brooks always made 
a good speech, and if this one had been 
made yesterday perhaps he would have been 
converted. He merely rose to set himself 
and his friends right. We are not anti Nor- 
mal men. We honor the men who have been 
instrumental in building up the schools, and 
appreciate the success they have achieved ; 
but we do not want to stop where we are ; we 
desire to finish their good work, and have 
true Normal Schools. 

Supt. W. W. Woodruff, of Bucks, said the 
objection made by the gentleman desiring 



entire state control was not valid, and his 
remedy was very objectionable. It is always 
difficult for the state to manage educational 
institutions; so many questions arise of a 
domestic, or semi -domestic character, which 
are much better settled by local authority — 
for example, the question of religious in- 
struction, or Bible reading. The present 
system works well — state aid and partial con- 
trol, with the chief control in the locality 
where the money was contributed to estab- 
lish them. The objection is made that the 
Normal Schools attack the treasury of the 
state, and by means of money raised by tax- 
ation of all the people are enabled to offer 
better advantages than other schools which 
receive no state aid, and are thus compelled 
to contribute to their own overthrow. The 
objection rests on facts, but does not weigh 
much when we are considering the educa- 
tional interests of the whole state. All great 
public improvements necessarily come in 
contact with some individual interests ; but 
they do not stop for that. He thought the 
Normal schools arose to meet a want of the 
times, and their success proved that the 
money given them was a wise investment. 
It is true they are not strictly Normal 
Schools, but are academies to some extent ; 
and in so far as they draw upon the com- 
munity for the means of giving this general 
education, the objection is sound ; yet it is the 
part of wisdom not to tear down the house 
we live in before building another, but to 
hold on to what we have and improve it 
whenever we can. The Normal School men 
should not be too sensitive, but should in- 
vite criticism, and improve by it. 

Rev. A. R. Home, Kutztown, favored the 
resolution and hoped the committee would 
consist of three Normal School men, three 
city and three county superintendents. The 
system needs speedy reconstruction in some 
particulars ; some of the points made by the 
other side are well taken, others not. It is 
not correct that our graduates do not re- 
main in the profession — the catalogues are 
sufficient answer to that. The objection 
that the higher courses are not what they 
should be, is sound. The scientific and classi- 
cal courses are failures of necessity ; no facul- 
ty of any school in the state could carry them 
with the other necessary work. They amount 
to nothing, and that is the reason so few 
take them. Money has been misappropri- 
ated in some cases to Normal Schools, and 
the Governor did right in his veto. Men 
should stop going into debt for buildings, 
and then asking the state to pay for them. 
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Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, did not blame the Normal 
Schools if i\^\x graduates left the profession, 
or left the common schools for higher insti- 
tutions. He did blame the brick-and mor- 
tar heresy which puts money into expensive 
buildings and then curtails the teachers' sal- 
aries, and drives them out of the business. 
If the state gave its money to the purchase 
of apparatus and libraries, and the endow- 
ment of professorships, these higher courses 
would not be failures. Crippled as these 
Normal Schoob are, by their own showing, 
how shall they bridge over the chasm be- 
tween common school and college? If the 
teachers themselves are not prepared in their 
professional schools to enter any respectable 
college, how shall they prepare their pupils 
to do it? And if they cannot, the boys 
who go through the so-called high schools 
will turn away from the college doors and 
lose the benefit of a liberal education. He 
was in favor of putting state money, not into 
buildings, but into endowments and appa- 
ratus ; then we may hope to secure that thor- 
oughness in teaching which distinguishes the 
Fatherland. 

Dr. Brooks now took up the defects of 
the system itself. To the question of mak- 
ing these schools purely state schools, there 
are two sides. No one objects to the com- 
mon schools asking for state money and re- 
ceiving it, nor to the payment of county 
superintendents by the state; why then 
should not the same rule apply to the Nor- 
mal School, a part of the same system, or- 
ganically connected with all the others? 
The exclusively professional idea had been 
carried out in Massachusetts ; and, after com- 
paring results, the weight of authority is in 
favor of our own plan — academic and profes- 
sional instruction combined. Among the de- 
fects in the system he classed too great a num- 
ber of districts. The time may come when the 
state will need twelve thoroughly equipped 
Normal Schools ; but it has not yet come. 
Then the method of location is absolutely and 
unconditionally wrong; and consequently 
some schools have been so ill placed as to 
unfit them for efficient work. Then the 
manner of their erection and acceptance is 
wrong. Energetic men raise money to start 
a school, it is located, the buildings are put 
up— the estimate was $30,000, and by the 
time they are finished they cost $100,000 — 
they find themselves in debt, and come to 
the state for help. One school has thus a 
debt of $80,000, which could not be so un- 
less there were a defect in the system. The 



course needs reconstruction from top to 
bottom. The higher departments are fail- 
ures, and the elementary grades too low. 

His own idea would be to make but a single 
course, taking as much time as the present 
scientific course, but differently arranged. 
But if we throw out the elementary course, 
we cut off" the supply of teachers of the com- 
mon ungraded country schools, the majority 
of whom take only the lower course, and 
not all of that; for, as already said, the 
work is mainly done by undergraduates. 
Millersville alone has three or four thousand 
of them in the schools doing good work — 
better work certainly than they could have 
done without their Normal training. Per- 
haps, instead of abolishing the. elementary 
course, we might give a provisional certifi- 
cate at a certain point, good for two years 
only. Then our classical course should pre- 
pare for the Sophomore year in a good col- 
lege, and should include logic, political 
economy, universal history, the natural sci- 
ences, and history of education. Such a 
course would bridge the chasm between 
school and college so often referred to. 

Prof. Allen, one of the trustees cf Mans- 
field Normal School, said we must Abandon 
details, or we would soon come to swords' 
points. This committee should be composed 
of practical men — experts, so to speak — 
who know what we need and will try to 
secure it. As to the undergraduate feature, 
it ought to be plain that if a teacher attended 
a good Normd School but a single session, 
he and his school would be the better for it. 
To make the question more definite, he of- 
fered the following substitute for the resolu- 
tion under discussion: 

Resolved, That we recognize the necessity of Nor- 
mal Schools. 

Resohed, That a committee of nine be appointed 
to remodel the system, so as to make these schools 
far more efficient, and to meet the demand for a much 
larger number of trained teachers. 

Resolved, That this committee be required to meet 
at Harrisburg, and make and publish their report two 
months prior to the session of the legislature. 

Mr. Hartman said the management of Nor- 
mal Schools was the province of the citizens, 
not of the state. The relation of the com- 
mon school and the Normal School to the 
state is identical. 

^ Supt. S. A. Baer, Berks, moved to amend 
the substitute, by requiring the proposed 
committee to report to the next session of 
this Association, and to publish their report 
two months in advance of the meeting. 

Prof. Allen said we could not wait so long ; 
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it was a life-preserver for some of the schools 
that was now wanted. 

Supt. Baer deprecated any hasty action. 
We need to be cautious and deliberate in 
dealing with so important a matter. 

Dr. Taylor thought the committee should 
report at Harrisburg next winter, and that 
the last amendment was useless. He hoped 
this discussion would be continued until we 
have the benefit of the best thoughts of all. 
If there is no time now, let us postpone it 
until afternoon. 

The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee said we had already trespassed too 
) far upon the time to resume the morning pro- 
gramme, and might as well finish this subject 
of Normal Schools now as hereafter. 

Dr. Taylor said it seemed one must be very 
careful not to tread on somebody's toes ; but 
he was free to say that the people of Pennsyl- 
vania are fully convinced that defects exist 
in their Normal Schools, and expect us to 
apply our wisdom to correcting them. As 
has been said, one difficulty is that there are 
too many of them, and the faculty is too 
small in numbers to teach all that is prom- 
ised ; of course, the higher courses are fail- 
ures. Of all things, we need institutions that 
shall do the work of Normal Schools ; not 
as now, to become larger or smaller acade- 
mies supported by the state. The feature of 
local control has been highly recommended 
here ; but when instead of endeavoring to 
carry out the great idea of a Normal School, 
it is made a bone of contention between the 
followers of John Calvin and George Fox at 
every election of trustees, and the candidates 
devote themselves to hunting for proxies, it 
is not hard to see that, under such circum- 
stances, there is little room for healthy 
growth. He agreed with the speaker who 
referred to the ** brick -and-mortar heresy;'* 
all the states but Pennsylvania have dis- 
covered the prime necessity of wisdom and 
scholarship. The college men tell us that 
we are not doing thorough work; and we 
never will in this department until the Nor- 
mal School is confined to its own proper 
business, the training of teachers. He hoped 
this committee would investigate thoroughly 
and report at Harrisburg ; and that the De- 
partment would take such measures as would 
make all the schools worthy the respect and 
confidence of the people. « 

Mr. Buehrle said the law should be 
changed in regard to the faculty of these 
schools. It explicitly fixes the qualifica- 
tions of a common -school teacher; but 
makes no such specification for the Normal 



School professor. Some time ago he had 
met a young man of eighteen years, who 
was "professor of history" i^ a Normal 
School. He did not know whether this was 
the case in other schools. But the law 
which fixes a standard for the least, should 
do the same for the highest position. Why 
must a common school teacher be required 
to hold a certificate, and his teacher require 
none ? So far as he saw, the trustees may 
elect any one they please to be a "profes- 
sor" in a Normal School. Doubtless this 
defect in the law is responsible for some of 
the faults complained of. Why, a man might 
even become principal of a Normal School, 
without any knowledge of the requirements 
of the position or of the training of teach- 
ers ! Still more, the law provides no stand- 
ard for those who are admitted as its bene- 
ficiaries to be students in these schools. 
They may be unfit physically and mentally, 
but there is no means of excluding them. 
We are told by implication that this does 
not concern us, and that we are "attacking" 
the Normal Schools. This is not so. We 
are called upon as superintendents, and the 
law makes it our duty, to examine the teach- 
ers they send us — that is, the undergradu- 
ates — ^and when we find defects, it is our 
right and our duty to point them out. Let 
the state first properly endow the professor- 
ships and fill the chairs with competent 
men, and receive no pupils but such as show 
physical fitness and mental aptness ; and 
then make magnificent provision for their 
instruction and qualifications. 

Prof. Channing Stebbins, of Shippens- 
burg, said that many of these schemes leave 
out the essential factor called human nature ; 
and therefore they must be failures. It is 
easy to imagine an ideal school, with mag- 
nificent equipment ; but with a people like 
ours, how long will it be before we get 
them ? What we immediately want of our 
Normal Schools, is to provide us with teach- 
ers for our country schools ; and they are 
doing it — through their undergraduates. We 
must meet the demand of the hour ; this is 
the state of things now, and it will not be 
materially changed for ten years at least. 
What we do teach, then — ^and in many cases 
it is but little, by reason of shortness of 
time — let us teach thoroughly. The greater 
good is accomplished by that system which 
elevates the mass, even a little ; and he be- 
lieved this elementary course was doing it. 
Therefore he hoped it would be let alone, 
and nothing done here or elsewhere that 
would cripple its usefulness. 
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Prof. Allen reminded Mr. Buehrle that the 
law calls for six liberally-educated and cul- 
tured teachers in a Normal School. The 
latter inquired who was to judge of that 
qualification. To which the former replied : 
" A Board of eighteen Trustees, six of them 
appointed by the State Department, and the 
unanimous vote of all being required to elect. 
Would the state appoint men who would vote 
for incompetent teachers?*' Mr. B. thought 
the law should define the standard, and pro- 
vide for thorough examination of all candi- 
dates for these positions. It seems unfair that 
candidates for positions elsewhere under the 
system should be required to pass examina- 
tion while teachers in the training schools of 
the stale are exempt from such requirement. 

Supt. Baer now withdrew his pending 
amendment, and offered another, which was 
accepted by Prof. Allen, and the third reso- 
lution then read as follows : 

Resolved^ That this committee be required to make 
their report, and publish the same in 'Ike School 
Journal f prior to December i, 1876. 

Supt. Luckey said that, as to the pay of 
teachers, which had been referred to, he be- 
lieved school boards would generally pay 
what a teacher was worth. It was so in his 
locality, and he thought it was so everywhere. 
Teachers fix their own salaries. If a man 
receives but I45 a month it is pretty good 
evidence that he is worth no more. 

Prof. Griswold, of Bloomsburg, said that 
what this country most needs is a higher order 
of citizenship. That is only to be secured 
through an efficient system of common- 
schools; and this again depends entirely 
upon the efficiency of the teachers. Any- 
thing that elevates the standard of the teach- 
ers' profession, then, should be encouraged 
by the state ; and he claimed that the Nor- 
mal Schools, imperfect as they are, are 
doing this. No person can be instructed in 
our Normal principles — for we are not mere 
academies, as all well-informed persons 
'know — without becoming able to teach bet- 
ter than before. The professors in these 
schools are compelled by law to do this 
special work — to prepare the pupils for ex- 
amination in professional studies — ^without 
receiving any equivalent from the state. The 
only shape in which the school can receive 
any compensation for the work it does for 
the state is by special appropriation ; there 
is no provision in the general law. This he 
thought is unjust to these institutions. 

Mr. Hartman inquired whether the schools 
complied with the spirit of the law, in offer- 
ing their buildings for acceptance by the 



state ; or whether they came with them un- 
paid for, hoping to pay their debts out of a 
state appropriation? 

Prot. Griswold said his own school was 
all right in that respect ; of the others he 
was not advised. 

Miss Martha Schofield thought there were 
in the minds of many women present good 
strong thoughts that ought to be spoken. 
There are women here capable of taking 
hold and helping the men through. In this 
Normal School question, as in many others, 
you need the help of the women of the land, 
who are the teachers of its children. She 
asked that woman be represented upon this 
important committee. The organization of 
these Normal Schools, in which women have 
so large an interest, should have the benefit 
of woman's thought. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd was glad there was 
another woman braver than herself to open 
the way. She wished to speak directly to 
the question, and especially with reference 
to the ** academic" pupils so often men- 
tioned. She supposed it would be admit- 
ted that a teacher must know something be- 
fore teaching it \ and, if so, then they must 
get their academic training somewhere. 
Where shall it be ? In many places there is 
no high school; or, if there is, it does not 
give the needed training. Now, if this kind 
of instruction is excluded from the Normal 
School, and its course limited to the strictly 
professional, where and how shall those who 
would become teachers get the knowledge 
which the Normal School is to teach them 
to impart ? It seemed to her that the Nor- 
mal Schools must do this work until there 
should be a state High School in every dis- 
trict, where youth may acquire a thorough 
education. Then the state might convert 
the twelve Normal Schools into higher 
academies, and crown the whole with a true 
Normal School for the technical work of 
training. When something of this kind is 
done, then, and not till then, shall we have 
thorough, well-trained teachers. 

The substitute of Prof. Allen, as modified 
at Supt, Baer's suggestion, was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 

The President announced that Dr. De- 
Motta, commissioner of education from Bra- 
zil, was present, and would be heard from 
later during the session. 

Dr. Brooks moved that the representatives 
of foreign governments be requested to en- 
roll themselves as honorary members. 

Co. Supt. B. F. Shaub, of Lancaster, read 
a paper on "County and Local Supervision. " 
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COUNTY AND LOCAL SUPERVISION. 



B. F. SHAUB. 

THE question of school supervision is an old one, 
and it is also an important one. I do not sup- 
pose that I shall be able to present any new argu- 
ment in its favor ; but, believing that the question 
has not yet been properly solved, and believing also 
that upon its proper solution depend the success and 
permanency of our schools, I have consented, at the 
request of the Executive Committee, to begin the 
discussion of this question at this meeting. 

And allow me to say that I hope this Association 
will not, as heretofore, leave this question where it 
found it, but that some action will be taken looking 
to the legal establishment of the proper supervision 
of the public schools of this commonwealth. 

I. SUPERVISION OF CITY SCHOOLS. 

But little need be said upon this subject. There 
are only a few cities in the state that do not have 
proper supervision of their schools. Some of the 
boroughs and smaller cities have supervision for some 
time, and then for some time have it not. In order 
to avoid these irregularities, and to establish uni- 
formity, the word " may " should be stricken from 
the Brst clause of section 143 of the School Law, and 
the word " shall " inserted in its stead. If this por- 
tion of the Law be satisfactory in other respects, this 
slight but important change will make the Law all 
that need be desired in this respect. 

The efficiency of the schools then will depend 
upon the efficiency of the supervising officer and of 
the teacher. 

II. SUPERVISION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

One of the most incomplete and most unsatisfac- 
tory portions of the present school law is that which 
relates to the supervision of country schools. 

It would seem as though the proper solution of 
this question were attended with many difficulties. 
I am inclined to think that this is true, believing 
also that, if proper attention were given to the mat- 
ter, it could and would be much improved. 

Connected with the supervision of country schools 
are two things, at least, which demand and should 
receive immediate attention. They are closer super- 
visioHy and an equitable mode of fixing the salaries 
of supervising officers. They are of equal import- 
ance ; but I shall discuss the first only, and in so 
doing shall present, first, a few brief arguments in 
favor of closer supervision. 

I . One argument in favor of closer supervision is 
found in the present condition of the schools, under a 
loose system of supervision as compared with their 
condition under, no supervision whatever. The 
present public school system of Pennsylvania is con- 
sidered a good one. It has accomplished much. 
Both in town and country are evidences of its life, 
its vigor, its utility, and its hold upon the affections 
of the people. 

But it is those cities and boroughs only that have 
had efficient school supervision, in which the system 
has been thoroughly tested, that have obtained the 
most satisfactory results, and in which the money ex- 
pended for public school education has yielded am- 
ple returns. 

Before county supervision was established , it was 
well known and deeply felt by all intelligent apd 
thoughtful educators, that if the schools were to ac- 
complish anything, if the school system itself was not 
to become a mere farce through the ignorance and ob- 



stinacy of those who administered its provisions, 
some system of supervision was absolutely necessary. 
Hence the establishment of the county superin- 
tendency, even in the face of very much opposition. 
And if the public schools of Pennsylvania have 
been improved under the present system of loose 
supervision, much more would they be improved 
under a proper system of close supervision. And I 
think it is true that the establishment of close super- 
vision would meet less opposition at the present time 
than was met in 1854, when the present system of 
supervision was established 

2. Closer supervision is needed because the present 
supervision is insufficient. The supervisory officers 
in each county at present consist of one superintend- 
ent and the school directors in the county. 

As to supervision by the superintendent ; It is well 
known that in most of the counties he has three, 
four, and in some, five times more to do than he 
should have. What kind of supervision can he give 
under such circumstances? It must be, and Is, of 
the most superficial, insufficient, and therefore ineffi- 
cient, character. 

Suppose him to give advice and direction. He 
cannot come again before a year expires, and in 
many cases not before two years expire, to find out 
whether his directions have been followed. He is a 
stranger in the school, .ind cannot come often enough 
or remain long enough to feel the heart-beat of the 
school, and therefore cannot influence it to any ap- 
preciable degree. 

For the same reasons, he cannot help the teacher 
much; or extend his influence to the patrons of the 
school. Yet with all these drawbacks the county 
supervision has done much good. How much more 
might be done were it as close as it should be ! 

As to supervision by directors : It is a farce. The 
few exceptions only make the farce more painfully 
evident, and in this case, if ever, " prove the rule ** 
with a vengeance. Intelligent school directors do 
not presume to superintend teaching, and ignorant 
men are not fit to do this, although more of the lat- 
ter than of the former class attempt it. 

In most cases the directors do not even supervise 
that part of the work for which they are competent. 
The condition of school houses, furniture, apparatus, 
grounds, etc., is a sad commentary upon supervision 
by directors. Failing in this material part of the 
work, what can be expected of them in the higher 
and more important work of teaching ? Excepting 
a small proportion of their number, they know noth- 
of the laws of the human mind, of modes of teaching, 
or even what is required in school material, such as 
rooms, furniture, etc. And their supervision, where 
practiced, is generally ignorant, inefficient, di scour- , 
aging to the teacher and school, and in some cases 
positively injurious. 

3. Closer supervision will improve the schools. 
There is no use in ignoring the fact that many of the 
country schools are not doing near what they should, 
nor what they would if properly inspected and di- 
rected. The education which many of them furnish 
is the most abominable quackery. 

The annual reports of county superintendents do 
not tell the whole story. The vast amount of ineffi- 
ciency and mediocrity is not heard of; and we de- 
lude ourselves and the people into the belief that the 
schools are flourishing as green bay trees. We, too, 
often state the facts as we would have them, not as they 
are. It would seem as though we were satisfied 
with the schools as they are. I, for one, am not. I 
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presume that in my own coonty there is as large a 
proportion of good schools as in any other county in 
the state, yet in it there is a large number of schools 
suflfering from a lack of supervision and direction. 

It is really painful to observe the entire lack of 
system, and the great waste of time, labor and money, 
both in the management of the schools by the teach- 
ers and in the management of school affairs by the 
directors, which is permitted to exist in some dis- 
tricts. Teachers fail to do good work, not because 
they are careless or indifferent, but becauf^e they have 
but little experience, do not know how to work. They 
need direction, frequent inspection, judicious instruc- 
tion, careful watching, constant drilling. Under a 
proper S3rstem of supervision these things can be at- 
tended to ; under the present system they can not. I 
know some teachers who are doing a good work in 
borough schools, having a general superintendent, 
who were almost failures in similar schools having no 
close supervision. 

The schools, being improved under a system of 
close supervision, as they certainly will be, school 
sentiment will strengthen and develop more rapidly 
than at present. Teachers will become better quali- 
fied professionally^ a thing which will not soon occur 
under the present system. There is not, at present, 
much difficulty in forcing teachers to a higher plane 
of intellectual qualifications. The superintendents ty 
their annual examinations, and the normal schools 
especially, are doing this work and doing it well. 
But what then ? More than this is required to make 
successful teachers. Graduation by a college or nor- 
mal school is evidence of some things, but not of suc- 
cessful work in the school-room. To do good work 
there one must have proper experience, or be under the 
direction of some one who has had such experience. 

Whilst close supervision is not a panacea for all the 
ills which country schools are heir to, it is the only 
thing which will put them forward speedily in the 
line of progress, and which will cause them to ap- 
proach that rank and excellence found only in those 
cities, districts and boroughs having such supervision. 

4. Closer supervision is needed upon economical 
grounds. Under the present system time is wasted 
at the beginning of the session. There is no system 
in beginning the school, no systematic record to aid 
in starting them, and the result is that much time is 
lost in organizing them, if they be organized at all. 

Time is lost throughout the session. The teacher 
goes into his school at the beginning of the session 
unprepared to organize properly, works aimlessly 
through It, and the school closes with nothing defin- 
ite accomplished. The teacher may have worked 
hard, even to the extent of physically injuring him- 
self, but like the unskillful mechanic or the undi- 
rected workman, has done little or nothing, having 
wasted time and labor upon that which is non-essen- 
tial, whilst the essential has been entirely neglected. 

Hundreds of teachers, young, without experience, 
and without special fitness for teaching, are now em- 
ployed in our schools. Hundreds of the same will 
be employed for years to come. Yet these raw 
teachers would do good work if they were closely 
inspected. Much time and labor would thus be 
saved which is now wasted. Superintendents could 
look after school property. Houses, grounds, furni- 
ture, etc., would not be so much neglected as they 
now are ; and thus a great Waste would be stopped, 
a waste almost sufficient to pay fifty per cent, of the 
costof closer supervision. True economy demands 
sach supervision. 



5. Closer supervision is needed, in order to make 
the system of supervision symmetrical and complete. 
The framers of the present law foresaw this when 
they provided for optional district supervision. They 
well knew that whilst county supervision was an ab- 
solute, pressing necessity, without district supervision 
the teaching force would be like an army having 
generals and colonels, but no captains. Is it not 
time that the organization be completed ? 

This brings me to the consideration of a plan by 
which the supervision can be made more thorough, 
and the organization of the teaching forces completed. 

6. Plan for securing closer supervision. In my 
opinion, the supervision needed cannot, or rather 
will not, be secured without legislation. The pro- 
vision now in the law concerning district supervision 
is not regarded. Only 217 secretaries are employed 
as district superintendents, York county having 46 
so employed, the largest number for 1875. ^ think 
the present law expects or a.sks too much of directors. 
They should not be expected to supervise schools to 
any great extent. I am sure that they do not do it. ' 
And I do not blame them for their "masterly inac- 
tivity " in this respect. Indeed, I believe they do 
more work for less pay, and receive more abuse from 
those whom they labor to benefit, than any other 
class of officers in the state. They have done all 
that should be expected of them, and many of them 
have done more. 

The present system of optional local supervision is 
in the same condition in which optional county super- 
vision would have been today. In other words, 
optional county supervision would have been just as 
inefficient, inert, and insignificant as optional district 
supervision now is. The present optional law will 
never, in my opinion, give to the schools the proper 
local or close supervision. And had the law estab- 
lishing county supervision been an optional one, not 
one-half the counties in the state would to-day have 
county superintendents. In some cases it is neces- 
sary for the law to lead, and it is just as clearly so in 
the effort to establish closer local supervision, as it 
was in 1854 to establish general couniy supervision. 

I present the following as one of several plans ; 

Provide b7 law for an increase in the number of 
county superi itendents, and that they shall be paid 
by the state. Counties having less than 150 schools, 
one superintendent ; 150 to 250 schools, two superin- 
tendents ; 250 to 350 schools, three superintendents ; 
350 to 450 schools, four superintendents ; and so on. 
This would make the number of county superinten- 
dents one hundred and forty-two (14a) instead of 
sixty-five (65), as at present. 

The cost of this supervision, at the rate now paid, 
would be but little over twice the present cost. The 
rate, however, will fall somewhat below the present 
rate, and twice the amount now paid will cover all 
expenses of salaries. This amount paid out of the 
appropriation for 1875, would have reduced the 
aggregate amount paid to each school district as state 
appropriation only thirty-five dollars ($35). For 
this trifling expense to each district the scnools would 
be improved many per cent. No law affecting the 
schools, has ever been passed which has done so 
much for their improvement as this law would do, 
at so slight a cost and in so short a time. 

The w ole question is. mainly one of expanse. 
This being settled, the other necessary provisions of 
the law, such as the mode of electing the superin- 
tendents, of fixing their salaries, etc., can easily be 
adjusted. 
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The question then is, Can Pennsylvania afford to 
make her schools better? This is the real question, 
and my answer is that she can / I go further, and 
say that if she refuses to provide adequate inspec- 
tion, direction and supervision for her schools, she 
will lose money, talent, and her present high position 
in public school affairs. I shall favor the adoption 
of a resolution providing for the appointment of a 
committee to whom this matter shall be referred, and 
also recommend that the state legislature be memo- 
rialized, to pass such a law as it and the committee 
think best adapted to secure adequate supervision of 
the common schools of the state. 

I therefore offer the following resolution : 
Be it resolved^ That a committee of five Superin- 
tendents be appointed by the Chair to prepare an 
address to the State Legislature, favoring closer 
supervision of the schools of the state ; and also that 
said committee prepare for presentation to the Legis- 
lature a suitable and practical plan for carrying such 
supervision into effect. 

The discussion of Mr. Shaub's paper was 
postponed until 3 p. m. 

Dr. Cattell offered the following resolu- 
tion, with some prefatory remarks : 

Resolved^ That this Association hereby expresses 
its conviction of the importance, not only to teachers 
but also to all other persons interested in edu- 
cation, of a full account for popular use of the edu- 
cational exhibit of the Centennial, and that we re- 
spectfully suggest to the authorities of the Exhibi- 
tion, the Secretary of their Commission on Educa- 
tion, Dr. J. W. Hoyt, who was also Chairman of the 
Commission on Education and Sciences at the Vien- 
na Exposition, as eminently qualified to prepare such 
a report, both by reason of his official position and by 
his previous investigations and publications on the 
subject. 

Dr. Wickersham said he knew Dr. Hoyt, 
and of all American educators would have 
selected him for the work proposed. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Dr. Taylor moved that the author of the 
resolution (Dr. Cattell) be requested to pre- 
sent it, on behalf of the Association, to the 
proper Centennial authorities. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Asso- 
ciation adjourned to 2 p. m. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 



OPENED the exercises of the afternoon, 
with a duet, *' Carnival of Venice.". 

On motion, a Committee on Resolutions 
was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Robert 
Curry, Geo. P. Beard, W. H. Parker, Geo. 
H. Richards, and Miss Anna R. Bailey. 

Prof. C. H. VerriU, on behalf of the 
chairman (Supt. Luckey), who had been 
obliged to leave, reported from the com- 
mittee on place of meeting, as follows : 

The committee appointed to take into considera- 
tion a place of meeting for the session of 1877, beg 



leave to report as follows: First choice, Altoona; 
second choice, Erie. 

On motion of Prof. Buehrle, the report 
was received and committee discharged. 

Mr. I. S. Geist moved that the next ses- 
sion of the Association be held at Erie. 

Mr. W. H. Parker moved to amend by 
striking out "Erie," and inserting Altoona. 

Prof. Verrill said he had not voted with 
the majority of the committee, because he 
thought in justice we should go to Erie. 
Four years ago, at Philadelphia, we had se- 
lected that place, but before the time for 
the session their largest hotel was burned 
down, and they were unable to accommo- 
date us ; so we went to Pittsburgh.* They 
think the hotel will not burn down again^ 
and are anxious to have us come. 

Mr. Woodruff said we had gone to Altoona 
once during the war, and found insufficient 
accommodation and superfluous noise. He 
hoped the amendment would be voted down. 

•The President said, as Erie had no repre- 
sentative on this floor and the superintendent 
had written to him, he felt it but justice to 
add that the promise of unbounded hospitality 
would be fully redeemed. 

The amendment was voted down, and the 
motion in favor of going to Erie was then 
unanimously agreed to. 

Dr. F. A. March, of Lafayette College, re- 
ported verbally from the committee on Re- 
form in Spelling. Last year the hope was 
expressed that action would be taken by the 
American Philological Association with 
which our committee might cooperate. There 
has been no emphatic, practical action, but 
the course of events favors the hope that in 
the immediate future something practical will 
be done in the direction of reform in spelling. 
The committee of the Philological Associa- 
tion reported the principles of an ideal alpha- 
bet as a guide for efforts at reform, and all 
the members of that learned body acquiesced 
in the necessity of reform according 10 these 
principles. There has been a movement in 
several states towards legislative action, and 
as all committees on this subject, from vari- 
ous bodies, seem to have reported progress 
this year and to have been continued, he 
hoped the same would be done here. He 
would therefore report progress, and ask that 
the committee be continued another year. 

On motion, the committee was continued, 
as desired. 

Dr. Fairfield having left the state, on mo- 
tion Prof. J. W. Westlake was substituted for 
him on said committee. 

M. Valens, one of our French visitors 
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from the Centennial, favored the Association 
with a selection on the piano. 

CLOSER SUPERVISION NEEDED. 

Supt. B. F. Shaub offered the following 
resolution, it being the order for this hour : 

Resolved, That a committee of five superinten- 
dents be appointed by the Chair to prepare an ad- 
dress to the State Legislature, favoring closer super- 
vision of the public schools of the state ; and also 
that said committee prepare for presentation to the 
Legislature a suitable and practicable plan for carry- 
ing such supervision into effect. 

Supt. Jesse Newlin, of Schuylkill, said 
the Normal Schools had had their field day, 
and this was the time for county superin- 
dents, directors and teachers — for all these 
are directly interested here. He hoped all 
would take part in the discussion. He would 
speak only of his own personal experience. 
It was wise to select Lancaster county to 
open this discussion, as it ha> the largest 
number of schools under one man's super- 
vision — over five hundred. Schuylkill county 
has four hundred and forty-five, and the sec- 
ond or third lohgest school term — over eight 
months. He was now serving his fourteenth 
consecutive year as superintendent, and so 
far as his visiting of schools was concerned, 
it was a good deal of a farce. He visited 
all the schools once during the year, those 
which were nearest the centre twice,and a very 
few three times. The teachers are often ner- 
vous until the Superintendent's annual visit 
has been made, and after that they frequently 
became lethargic. Visitation by directors 
and secretaries is of little account. In sev- 
eral districts of the county the board had 
elected an extra teacher to visit all the schools 
and report monthly. The results of this 
have proved that the schools need closer 
supervision. In a large count v much of a 
superintendent's time is required for exami- 
nation. He had had fifty examinations last- 
ing one, two or three days each, taking from 
the last week in May to the first week in 
October. Add to this a week for County 
Institute, and little time is left for visitation 
of over four hundred schools. Sometimes 
he was compelled to break the Fourth Com- 
mandment by traveling upon the Sabbath, in 
the conscientious effort to perform his duty. 
Some provision should be made to give each 
school two official visits during the term, one 
near the beginning and one near the end, by 
the same officer, who could thus judge of 
the progress made and whether his sugges- 
tions at the opening had been regarded. 

We must consider the depth any new 
measure will reach into the treasury. Per- 



haps the division into counties is not the 
best possible : he had thought it might be 
better to have a superintendent for each 
senatorial district, and under him a local 
superintendent for every thirty or forty 
schools. In a single visit to a new teacher, 
the superintendent will see defects and give 
advice ; and he needs a second visit (which 
should include an examination before the 
board) to test the work and see if his sugges- 
tions have been carried out. Where he had 
been able to make a second visit, he found 
this plan to work a wonderful change, and 
create a greater interest in the schools. He 
proposed this year to hold institutes in dif- 
ferent districts early in the term, find out 
their wants and suggest improvements, and 
by subsequent visitation see how it worked. 
Of the twenty-eight boroughs of his county 
several had local superintendents, and the 
utility of closer supervision is very apparent 
wherever the experiment has been tried. 

Mr. Geo. H. Richards, of Lancaster, said 
he had come here chiefly to hear this ques- 
tion discussed. It had been brought before 
this body at Shippensburg, and passed over 
with but the slightest notice, and he hoped 
it would receive proper attention now. The 
necessity of trained teachers is recognized ; 
the fact that many are in the business who 
are not well qualified is admitted ; hence the 
need of thorough and competent supervi- 
sion. The teachers' are not usually lazy or 
indifferent, but are willing to learn \ what 
we want is somebody to aid them. The 
present agency of county superintendents, 
valuable as it is, cannot cover the ground, 
as has been shown ; the testimony is that 
where local supervision has been tried, it 
has been successful. We cannot look to 
the Normal Schools to supply us with 
trained teachers for many years to come ; 
increasing their capacity to five hundred 
students each would not meet the want ; let 
us, then, do what we can to help those who 
must teach in our schools ; and the election 
of a local superintendent, a teacher of ex- 
perience who will visit and aid and encourage 
the young teacher, is probably the best thing 
that can now be done. 

Mr. J. E. Cochran, of Chester, had felt 
the want of somebody to show him how to 
teach, during his early experience. The 
county superintendent came, pointed out 
the faults in his work, but had not time to 
show him how to correct them. A teacher 
of experience who would come into the 
school, take the class and give the young 
teacher a practical lesson in teaching when 
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he needed it, would save man)- years of poor 
work, and its ill effects upon the pupils. 
These local officers should be persons who 
have done the work successfully themselves, 
know the defects of others, and are not 
afraid to point them out. 

Mr. Boyd said the great corporations un- 
derstand this matter of supervision, and we 
might take a lesson from them. He be- 
lieved that in every district employing ten 
teachers, it would pay to elect eleven, and 
have the extra teacher employed as district 
superintendent. The law should be changed 
so that instead of "may" in the provision 
for these officers, it would read ** shall." 
But meanwhile the plan just proposed would 
answer. Some districts would gladly pay 
the expense themselves ; but he saw no rea- 
son why the state should not share it. The 
establishment of such officers would have a 
very beneficial effect upon the teachers* work. 

Mr. W. H. Parker said he was from Phil- 
adelphia, where they know no superinten- 
dent, but he was anxious that the city should 
be included in the general system. He knew 
of some places \^here an extra teacher was 
elected as had been recommended. The di- 
rectors have entire control as to the number 
of teachers employed ; and any district 
which is willing to pay for supervision can 
have it under the law in that way. A close 
system of supervision would test the know- 
edge of the teacher and 'his ability to impart 
instructron — the former only, and that im- 
perfectly, is reached by the present sytem 
of examination. Visitation of directors is 
of little value, and often does more harm 
than good. We need such a system of super- 
vision as will both aid and test the teacher. 

Dr. Wickersham said it was in the power 
of any School Board to elect an additional 
teacher to supervise their schools, by making 
him principal ; and he believed it would be 
profitable every way — even in dollars and 
cents — to employ such teachers. 

Mr. B. F. Morey, of Monroe, said it 
would not be just to base the apportionment 
of superintendents upon the number of 
schools. In some counties with large terri- 
tory and few schools, the labor of a super- 
intendent is as great as in the larger coun- 
ties. Allowance must be made for this in 
any legislative provision. 

On motion of Dr. Brooks, M. Laporte, of 
the French Mission, was invited to give an 
account of the method of inspection of 
schools in France, and he did so, in his own 
language — but was not generally understood. 

Robt. Curry, esq., of the State Depart- 



ment, said a local ^superintendent to every 
fifty schools, who would organize his dis- 
trict, hold institutes, assign their work to 
teachers, and give them advice and assist- 
ance in doing it, would be a profitable in- 
vestment. He could include in his reports 
the condition of the school property, which 
directors are supposed to keep in repair. 
Such an officer would get as much work 
done in one year as is now done in five, and 
instead of an additional expense, would 
insure a vast saving. 

The resolution, after an amendment by 
Mr. Parker striking out the word * 'superin- 
tendents," was agreed to. 

Music — " The Slave," by Miss Calloway. 

Prof. F. A. Allen, of Mansfield, Pa., read a 
paper on " The New Era in Public Schools. ' ' 



THE NEW ERA IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



F. A. ALLEN. 

A MOST fitting time is this for the introduction 
of a new era in public schools. We have just 
passed over the threshold of and into a new century. 
Specimens of the best perfected work of the civilized 
nations of the earth have been brought to us, and to- 
day we may see at the World's Exposition in Phila- 
delphia the results of the combined and concentrated 
wisdom, labor and skill of six thousand years. 

Never before has there been such an opportunity 
for measuring our progress as now. Heretofore our 
standard of measurement has been our own, and we 
have lengthened or shortened it as our pride or 
humility dictated. Naturally given to bragging and 
boastinjj, and having been successful as a nation, we 
are inflated and flushed with pride, and are, there- 
fore, poorly fitted to properly adjust and rightly de- 
termine results. Men in mid-ocean can know 
nothing of the ebb and flow of tides. So we, judg- 
ing our work by our work, can obtain no certain re- 
sults as to our progress. It is sometimes well to 
measure our corn in other people's half bushels, and 
weigh by scales not our own. For by so doing we 
are much surer of ascertaining whether we weigh 
sixteen or ten ounces to the pound. 

During the past quarter of a century much has 
been said and done in this country touching public 
school education. So that to-day, so far as our 
own state is concerned, we have about all th^ 
we can reasonably ask for, touching laws or legisla- 
tive enactments. Indeed, I see not how any addi- 
tional laws could materially affect our schools. The 
difliculties do not lie in the organic structure of the 
system. 

Every third man you meet has a plan for greatly 
improving our schools, and he feels quite certain that 
if he could get into the legislature he could remedy all 
defects. But we have found, from years of sad ex- 
perience, that the most of men, who are sane and 
generally sensible about other things, when they be- 
gin to legislate about school matters, Aow a great 
want of judgment and good sense. We have had 
too much theorizing, and many of us have feund that 
theory often soars where practice has to creep. 
I It is about time to get down to hard-pan in this 
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common -school work. We have been surface-crop- 
ping about long enough. The farm has been cleared, 
stumps extracted, stones picked and fields laid out 
and fenced. But we have used, like many of the 
Mississippi cotton-growers, a single mule and shovel- 
plow. The seed we have sown has been poor, and 
the crop raised undesirable and unmerchantable. 
What we want and must have is, not only deeper 
plowing, but sub-soiling, and the sowine: and plant- 
ing of that which goes to feed and sustain a nation. 

Our schools are not doing the work they ought to 
do. They are wasting too much time in studying 
unimportant things, having little or no essential con- 
nection with the subjects under consideration. Think 
of the useless trash yearly taught in arithmetic, 
grammar, geography and spelling. Too much prom- 
inence, and too much time, are given to these branch- 
es. While a certain amount of them is absolutely 
essential, they should not be studied to the exclusion 
of those of equal importance. 

The recognition of a few generally-conceded facts 
touching the subject of schools, together with a few 
changes and modifications of the methods of work- 
ing them, would not only increase their efHciency, 
and enhance their value — ^but the work obtained 
therein, together with its general results upon the 
incoming generations, would be a hundred per cent, 
better than it now is. 

I have no Utopian scheme to present, but plain, 
rimple, straight-forward facts, gathered from more 
thjm a third of a century's work and experience in 
this department of labor. Neither do I bring to you 
the doubtful "might he's,'* or the still more doubtful 
and dubious "if *s" ; but I shall speak of things that 
I have not only seen, but touched, felt and handled. 
So I ask a careful, candid hearing while presenting 
in a simple way the few thoughts contained in this 
paper. No attempt is made at an exhaustive argu- 
ment upon any of the points presented, but so to pre 
sent them as to draw out from this body a free, full 
and profitable discussion of the general subject under 
consideration. 

That our public schools are not doing the work 
they ought to do, considering the time, talent and 
money expended, is a painful fact quite too promi- 
nent What shall give them more vitality and effi- 
ciency ? Most certainly a new era ought speedilv to 
dawn upon us. If so, what shall be its demands ? 

1. A change in the curriculum of school studies. 

2. Text books containing far less in quantity, but 
far better in quality, based and written upon the as- 
sumption that children of six years of age know some- 
thing, and that teachers have a fair share of common 
sense, together with some knowledge of the branches 
taught. 

3. A far less use of the text-book by both teacher 
and pupil, and more study of the subject^ as found in 
its practical applications to the business world. 

4. A better and far more sensible way of classify- 
ing studies and teaching them. 

These are the demands of to-day. But before pro- 
ceeding to speak upon these points, a few general 
statements should be made, for I know they will very 
likely enter into the discussion of the subject more 
or less. 

The mission of the public schools is not rightly un- 
derstood. These schools are not to make scholars, 
in the generally accepted meaning of that word, but 
to discover and put on the track those who have the 
ability and capacity to become scholars. They are 
a sort of diviner's rod, revealers of occult things. 



They spread all over the land, to the remotest ham- 
let, a net-work of galvanic wires, wakening into and 
giving life to seemingly dead, inert, worthless matter. 
They breathe into higher animal existence, dead in 
ignorance and sin, a better and nobler life. 

They go down to meet the incoming generations 
and lead them up to higher plains. They lift the 
masses up and out of ignorance, pauperism and con- 
sequent crime, to respectable, intellieent, moral man- 
hood. In short, the public school mission is, to make 
good men and women. To this end all must have 
equal opportunitiw as far as possible. Then all, in a 
certain sense, w<»y be leaders ; and those who are not 
— ^better followers, and willing to be led by intelli- 
gent men. 

Aeain, it is useless, idle and foolish to suppose at 
any time this side the millennial, that everybody will 
be educated. I care not how perfect the system, 
how adequate the means, how numerous and well 
provided the school buildings, or how well -trained 
and experienced the teachers, or how efficiently com- 
pulsory school laws mav work, there will always be 
a class who will not be able to parse in " Pope's 
Essav on Mnn," spell correctly the words thev use, 
read intelligibly, ifatall,the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, solve problems in simple interest, or tell 
whether the Lord's Prayer begins with " Now I lay 
me down to sleep," or " Our Father who art in 
heaven." 

There is another fact that might as well be stated 
here as elsewhere. All over this broad land will be 
found at the next centennial period, and so on to the 
next, until centennials shall be merged into mil- 
lennials, poor school-houses in poor and sparsely- 
populated districts, young and poor teachers who 
have had no experience or training in teaching, who 
have never seen a normal school. These things 
must needs be, for there must be beginnings and be- 
ginners. 

Of all those who enter the public schools, less than 
four per cent, ever get into the high school, academy 
or college. Their scholastic training ends with the 
masses in the ungraded or intermediate schools. 
Statistics reveal not only this, but another fact quite 
as important to understand. The great majority of 
pupils leave the schools at or before they are sixteen 
years of age. The period, therefore, for school work 
is very limited. The question then is. How much 
can be done between the years of six and sixteen, in 
schools kept open but little more than six months of 
the year ? 

Our race is destined to toil either with the head, 
hand, or heart. The training in schools, therefore, 
should be such as will make labor the most efficient 
possible, rendering man less a machine and more 
what God intended him to be — the regulator and 
controller of the forces that move and direct machines. 

To live and simply vegetate is not our destiny ; 
but to live sober, righteous, godly lives — developing 
and rightly using the talents, faculties and the capa- 
bilities God has given us, so that at the last we may 
bring to the Master's feet, golden sheaves, richly 
laden with the best result of life's harvest. 

Do our schools prepare us for this work, or do we 
have to obtain it elsewhere ? 

Suppose a man from the moon were to enter one 
of our school-houses and examine the books used. 
Think you he would be able to gather therefrom the 
employments of the people, their trades and profes- 
sions, or that old Mother Earth and the forces lying 
around, about and within her, were to be developed. 
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utilized and used for the comfort and happiness of 
man. 

And shall it ever be thus ? Shall the masses of 
boys and girls leaving the schools at sixteen, live in 
and breathe an atmosphere more than fifty miles in 
height, and not know anything of its constituent ele- 
ments ? eat three meals a day, and know nothing of 
the nature and kinds of food they eat, or the processes 
of digestion, nutrition, or assimilation ? read the daily 
papers containing telegraphic messages, see the vivid 
flashes of lightning, and hear the distant roll of thun- 
der, and know nothing of galvanism or electricity? 
see rain and snow, hail, dew and frost, the gorgeous 
rainbow spanning the heavens, and know nothing of 
their nature and cause ? see boats propelled and cars 
drawn by steam, and know nothing of these powerful 
agents? read in the school the same old dogeared 
and thumb-worn readers containing the dead past, 
while newspaf>ers and magazines are filled with the 
living present, and know nothing of the men who 
wrote, or the times in which they lived, or the cir- 
cumstances surrounding them ? In short, shall the 
processes of manufacturing and growing the products 
which constitute the daily commerce of the world, 
remaia a sealed book, until they leave the schools, 
and are plunged into business of which the schools 
ga^e them no knowledge ? 

And yet, this is just the condition in which the 
schools of to-day, to too great an extent, leave our 
boys and girls. And what is given instead of this 
knowledge ? Reading, and spelling, and grammar, 
and geography, and arithmetic for breakfast ; arith- 
metic, geography, grammar, spelling and reading for 
dinner, and they are hashed for supper, with mental 
arithmetic just before going to bed, administered by 
anxious and afHicted mothers, who have more the 
fear of Sally's and Johnny's marking before their 
eyes than the physical, mental and moral growth of 
their children. The staple commodity of this diet, 
daily given, is arithmetic, done up in as many ways 
and varieties of form and style as the best caterer in 
Baltimore can get up oysters. 

To what end and aim shall our work tend, and 
what shall be the nature and character of studies for 
the public schools ? Evidently that should be studied 
which is used in after life. 

Ruskin has summed it up by stating what a man 
ought to know. He says : I believe that man ought 
to know three things, viz, : 

1. Where he is — That is to say, what sort of a 
world he has got into, how large it is, what kind of 
creatures live in it, and how they do live ; what it is 
made of, and what may be made of it. 

2. Where he is going — That is to say, what chances 
and reports there are of any other world besides 
this ; what seems to be the nature of that other world ; 
and whether for information respecting it he had 
better consult the Bible, the .Koran, or the Council 
of Trent. 

3. What he had best do under these circumstances. 
That is to say, what kind of faculties he possesses ; 
what are the present state and wants of mankind ; 
what is his place in society ; and what are the readi- 
est means in his power of obtaining happiness and 
imparting it to others. 

This terse, unique, yet comprehensive statement, 
completely foreshadows the studies for our schools. 
But, to be more explicit, the following is presented 
under the head of a change of curriculum of studies 
for the public schools. All these subjects may be 
classified under three beads, viz. : 



1. Language, embracing reading, orthography, com- 
position, literature, technical grammar, rhetoric, etc. 

2 . Physical science, embracing physiology, botany, 
geography and history, zoology, philosophy and chem- 
istry. 

3. Mathematics, embracing geometry of form, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry of demonstration, etc. In 
addition to these, a daily drill in graphics, singing 
and the reading daily of newspapers by teachers before 
the school. 

In pursuing these branches, the studies should be 
so arranged that each pupil from the primary grade 
up, should have but one study from each of these 
divisions, thus giving but three daily studies — neither 
more nor less. To do this, the following is suggested 
with reference to the physical sciences : Divide the 
school year into six equal periods, taking each of the 
six named studies in the order given. Think you 
not that a yearly pursuit of these branches from six 
. to sixteen would be of far more value than the study- 
ing of geography the entire time, as is now generally 
done ? Technical grammar should be excluded from 
all save the high schools. Language lessons, and 
especially literature, should be substituted for it. 

2. The second division of this topic is a demand for 
text-books, reduced in quantity but increased it 
quality. 

Book publishers are beginning to discern the signs 
of the times, and are trying in a moderate way to 
meet the demand. But as a radical change, such as 
is needed in this, would greatly reduce profits to the 
makers, it is not very likely that authors and book- 
makers alone will meet this. Oh, for a man of 
courage enough to dare to write a book — say, an 
arithmetic, complete in itself— that should contain 
but fifty pages ! Should such a man be found, is 
there a publishing house that dare take the venture 
of printing it ? And yet this is all that is needed — 
and the time is coming when we shall have it. 

Have you ever looked over and noted the amount 
of work to be done, as prescribed by a series of 
arithmetics, that a knowledge of this branch may be 
understood ? If not, it may be profitable to give you 
the result of a careful examination just made. 

Lying before me is an arithmetic of recent date, 
designed for "common schools" — so advertised on 
the cover. It is one of a series of five^ being the 
fourth in number. So you will see, that before reach- 
ing this book, which for beginners must be several 
years, three books must have been alieady com- 
pleted. Thig fourth book contains 336 pages. The 
number of problems, not including examples, which 
are numerous, is two thousand one hundred and 
forty-one. This book is said to be ^^ progressive^^ 
and unequaled by any other. Let us examine this 
point. The first problem that is given here, based upon 
the supposition that the three preceding books of the 
series have been mastered, is, "Mary had three 
apples, and John gave her four more. How many 
apples had she then ?" Further on, "If a lawyer 
have 17 letters to write, and writes nine in the fore- 
noon, how many will he have to write in the after- 
noon ?" On page 38, "How much will three cows cost 
at ^52 per head ?" On page 51, "How many times 
are six cents contained in 36 cents ?" On page 88, 
"One week a butcher bought 354 lambs at 54.70 per 
head. How much did they cost him ?" On page 
290, "If 10 tons of hay cost $2X2, what will 1 1 tons 
cost ?" On page 333, within three pages of its close, 
is the following, "When eggs sell for 25 cents for 
eight, what are they worth per dozen?" Bat there 
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are only 2 141 of these problems, and so you can 
readily see how very fine and imperceptible the 
grading must be to lead a pupil from Mary and John 
with three apples to eight hen's eggs at 25 cents ; 
and all this accomplished in something less than 
330 pages. 

Let us look at a Primary, written for pupils of the 
age of six and upwards, containing 144 pages. The 
first question is a direction^ as follows: "Touch 
your head. How many heads have you?" " How 
mapy chins have you ?" This book is doubtless 
written on the ** object method " plan. The last ex- 
ample in the book is : *< If a man walk 28 miles in a 
day, how far can he walk in 24 days?" 

These statements may tax your credulity some- 
what, but they are facts, and fair specimens of such 
as you can find in nearly every series now before the 
public. But it must be borne in mind that books are 
made to sell^ and that the shrewd author and 
shrewder publisher watch the demands of the mar- 
ket, and meet them. Ours is the fault — not theirs. 

3. A demand for a far less use of the text book by 
both pupil and teacher. If you would fully realize 
the poverty-stricken condition in which our pupils 
are left who have been so closely confined to books, 
call upon the first boy you meet, who has passed and 
repassed through and through the whole series, from 
" Mr. Mentals " to " Mr. Practicals," to add a column 
of figures in an ordinary ledger, or compute the in- 
terest on a simple vtritten note of hand, where the 
money is to be paid down, and no answer given. Is 
there any business man before me who would venture 
to tkke the result without a careful overhauling? 
Ask him to tell what is wrong and why^ in the sen- 
tences, "Be there a letter in the office?" or "You 
hadn't ought to do it." Such answers as you would 
get would be very likely to disturb the ashes of old 
Lindley Murray, or cause the bones of a Kirkham, 
Brown or Smith to quake, if not ache. He may be 
able to analyze and parse like a mill-race, but his real 
knowledge of grammar is a minus quantity. A knowl- 
edge of the use of the language in writing and speak- 
ing is to be obtained oD\y from and while using it. 
Therefore it is the business of the teacher to draw 
out from the pupil by conversation and writing, the 
language he has, and deal with its imperfections, if 
any are found. In this way the pupil may get some 
general knowledge of the right use of the " mother 
tongue." 

In geography, a few good wall maps together with 
some good work on Physical Geography, and a ga- 
zetteer, and a good daily newspaper, are worth more 
in the hands of a good teacher for teaching this branch, 
than all the geographies published since Malte-Brun's. 

Instead of studying long columns of words from a 
hook, meaningless to both teacher and pupil — such, 
for instance as "zig-zag-gery," "an-theUmin-Hc," 
"anthropophagi," "logomachy," etc., let them write 
the words they use, and teach them how to spell 
them correctly. And as their vocabulary daily in* 
creases, so teach the words as they come into use. 
Again, let me say, study the things used and as they 
are used. 

4. A better classification of studies and a far more 
sensible way of teaching them. 

A proper classification of studies has reference to 
snch aa adjustment of them as shall give to the pu- 
pils in earlier life, before their minds are matured 
enough to grapple with difficult things, appetizing 
studies, such as shall keep up a keen relish for learn- 
ing. Every branch of study can and should be so 



presented. Processes, formulas and tables should 
be learned in this period, and pupils so drilled in 
them, that the common, ordinary, and most needed, 
may be both accurately and rapidly given. Facility 
to do is most desirable. In the more advanced period 
of life — a wider range, things more difficult, calling 
into play the reasoning powers, developing princi- 
ples in such practical ways as to take hold of life 
work and life duties. 

It would reduce the classes in school from a fourth 
to a half in number, thus giving much more time / 
for study and recitations. It would combine oral 
and written arithmetic, finishing this study at the 
close of percentage and following it with algebra. 
It would give geometry of form^ as the first of the 
series in mathematics. It would teach the sciences 
not only in the higher, but lower grades. In the 
lower grades it must be taught without books — 
teaching* the elements. These sciences should be 
taught as the house or bam swallow feeds her young 
— on the wing. And permit me to say right here 
that it ought to be a well-recognized and conceded 
fact in teaching, that he who cannot teach a branch 
of study without a text book, is not properly quali- 
fied to teach it with one. 

The demand for a more sensible way of teaching 
is pressing. It is a shame to see, afler years of teach- 
ing, how miserably reading and spelling are taught 
to-day in the great majority of schools. In thousands 
of schools the letters and "a-b-abs "^are still taught 
as the first steps in reading. Spelling is taught orally, 
and pupils are still required not only to pronounce, 
but re-pronounce every syllable, in mouthing over 
the word. We never spell in this way after leaving 
the schools, why then in school ? How the system 
of pronouncing and re-pronouncing every syllable 
ever obtained favor is a mystery to me. It may be 
for a sort of toughening process, or an affliction for 
disciplinary purposes. Or it may be a sort of epi- 
demic, coming under the head of what might be 
termed " spellizootic," corresponding to whooping 
cough, chicken pox, and measles. But when we have 
had it once it either finishes kt, or we //, and that is 
the end of it. If we go through the system of pro- 
nouncing and re-pronouncing syllables for discipli- 
nary purposes, why not make enough of it to amount 
to something more than a mere bother? Take for 
instance the word Constantinople ^ and see what a fine 
drill and discipline we can get out of it. C-o-n, there 
is your Con ; s-t-a-n, there is your stan^ and your 
Con-Stan; t-i, there is your /», yonx stan^ti, and your 
Con-stan-ti; n-o, there is your »<?, your ti-no, your 
stan-ti-no, and your Con-stan-ti-no ; p-l-e, there is 
your pie, your no pie, your ti-no-ple, your stan ti-no- 
pU, and your Con-stanH-no-ple I Is not that system- 
atic and disciplinary ? 

And this is analogous to that rigmarole called rea^ 
soning in arithmetic, which requires pupils in solving 
simple problems to go through the following process : 

Teacher — If I apple cost 2 cents what will 3 apples 
cost? 

Pupil^^** If I apple cost 2 cents what will 3 apples 
cost?" If I apple cost 2 cents 3 apples will cost 
3X2 cents, and 3X2 cents are 6 cents. Therefore, 
if I apple cost 2 cents, 3 apples will cost 6 cents. 

I have seen a teacher read such a problem as this 
from the book, with his finger " on the place," and 
insist upon it that the pupil give the above process 
entire. Now, I am confident that a right keen, 
bright boy is nauseated at this miserable twaddle. \ 
But I should rather think that the dull, stupid fellow. 
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who had to struggle, endure and suffer to get it out, 
might be likely to mistake muddiness f^r depth, and 
therefore think he had accomplished a feat, and, if 
out of the school-house, might crow when he was 
through. 

Would a sensible man, not a teacher or book- 
maker, suppose that you would find printed in the 
fourth book of a series of arithmetics the following? 
" Nought and one, when added, make i. (o-}-i=i). 
0—1=1. 0X0=0. i-s- 0=0." Strange as this 
may seem, a book author has written, and the other 
stranger fact is that a book publisher has published it. 

And now, kind friends, will you not join with me 
in a petition to have a new clause enirrafted into the 
Church Litany, which shall read as follows : " From 
all trash and ridiculous nonsense in education, good 
Lord deliver us." And I would add, by way of sug- 
gestion, that it immediately follow the clause now 
found there, which reads: "From all iitordinate 
and sinful affections, and from all the deceits of the 
world, the flesh and the devil, good Lord deliver us." 

Is it any wonder, in view of this slate of things, 
where children are compelled to go through with 
these dry details of worse than useless matter, bear- 
ing such burdens of imposed tasks, worked through 
cumbersome machinery and a hundred and one use- 
less restraining rules, that " truancy and absentee- 
ism " should be the crying evil of the land? Why, 
it is enough to squeeze the young, joyous, jubilant 
life out of every child in America, destroying every 
spark of spontaneity. 

A desire for^ and a love of knowledge is deeply 
implanted in every child of ordinary ability, and is 
wisely given as a compensation for the utter igno- 
rance he is in when bom into the world. Why, then, 
go to work systematically, and crush it out by our 
process of teaching ? 

If the better methods herein set forth be adopted, 
and subjects be so presented as to touch the experiences 
of the world as we find it, and as we have to deal 
with it, a new impetus would be given to school-life, 
and our pupils would find 

" Books in brooks, sermons in stones. 
And good in everything." 

Even in and around our yardless, treeless, dingy 
seven by nine school-houses. I have seen such mani- 
festations iu our own state, and can introduce you to 
such schools. 

Shall this new era dawn upon us, or shall we have 
to wait another hundred years? We have but to will 
k, and it is done. 



The President said this important paper 
should not be allowed to pass without full 
discussion. The Normal Schools had been 
roughly handled, and now the teachers must 
take their share. But, owing to the lateness 
of the hour, the discussion must be postponed 
for the present. He would now call upon a 
lady favorably known to the Association, who 
would occupy the remainder of this session. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

Miss L. E. Patridge then addressed the 
Association on the subject of Physical Train- 
ing. She said she had come once more with 
the same old story. Last year the teachers 
had promised to consider her subject, but 



they had done nothing. She was sure it was 
no longer necessary to show the value, the 
necessity, of physical training. It is admitted 
that we must keep up the energies of the 
body, or it will fetter the powers of the mind; 
that we must make this temple of the body 
worthy of the spirit that dwells within it. 
The great Exhibition has lessons for us in 
this matter of physical education also. 
Sweden has all the movements, without ap- 
paratus ; and in Prussia, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, every school -house has its gymnasium. 
There is no European nation of civilized 
rank that does not make provision for physi- 
cal training. In the department allotted to 
China — that country of stationary civiliza- 
tion — she had seen a picture which, on close 
examination, proved that they had gymnas- 
tics for girls. We Americans, who were in- 
viting the world over to see our educational 
systems may well feel humbled, when we re- 
member that there is no place in our schools 
for physical education. She felt discouraged. 
All she said was admitted and approved of — 
but nothing was done. When she asked 
teachers why they did not introduce these 
exercises into their schools, some replied 
that "public opinion was not ready for it." 
Sometimes one almost wishes for a mon- 
archical government ; we might convince the 
king, having only one person to reach, but 
where every man is a soverign, and we must 
go all round, it looks as though we should 
not get through until the millennium. She 
hopaJ the State Superintendent was soundly 
converted, and said that he and the county 
superintendents should not wait for the peo- 
ple, but go forward and lead the people. If 
these officers do their duty, the teachers will 
do theirs ; and if they once try, it is a very 
poor teacher that will not succeed. 

It is strange that the majority of people 
use their bodies as if they belonged to some- 
body else ; and in consequence go through 
life round-shouldered and narrow-chested. 
These exercises are not all graceful, but they 
are useful; and the parents who laugh or 
shake their heads at their daughters being 
taught to double up their fists, may learn to 
look at the matter differently when they see 
them develop into fine women. Many 
Pennsylvania school-houses are not at all 
fitted for a gymnasium ; but you do not need 
apparatus — only teachers who know how to 
do without it. How shall these teachers be 
reached ? By teaching this subject in the 
Normal Schools and presenting it at Insti- 
tutes. Of course, we meet the old objection, 
"want of time." But the time devoted to 
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gymnastics is clear gain. When those times 
come — ^and they come in every school — 
when everything goes wrong, and everybody 
is disagreeable, call the children to their 
feet, throw up the windows, and go through 
the exercises for ten minutes. You will all 
be ready to sit down, and the dullness wiil 
have been shaken out of pupil and teacher. 

She did not believe in teachers inventing 
exercises; it is better to have the science. 
No change in costume is needed, except 
that it demands looser clothing for girls — 
they must be able to get their arms above 
their heads without tearing their clothes, 
and to work with some force. She believed 
that having once experienced the benefits of 
freedom, few would go back to the slavery 
of dress. Prof. Allen must have forgotten 
this subject when he spoke of work for head, 
heart, and hand. What good work can be 
expected from either, if the body is not 
taken care of? We spend hours upon train- 
ing the mind, yet refuse minutes for training 
the body. She feared that behind all the 
excuses, so far as women were concerned, it 
was the dress they were afraid of — which 
was* strange, considering the contortions 
and distortions they submit to for fashion's 
sake. But there is no need for costume ex- 
cept for the higher grades, which are not 
reached in the common schools. The de- 
fect in this matter is at the bottom of many 
evils — more than she could speak of. 

We talk a great deal about the mothers of 
the next generation, but do little for them. 
Look to your daughters, fathers and moth- 
ers; see that they have good bodies, in 
which they msfy live useful, healthful, beau- 
tiful lives, and which they may finally lay 
aside, not as a burden gladly relinquished, 
but rather as a beautiful garment outworn. 



WEDNESDAY EVENING. 



The President, on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, thanked the lady for her address, and 
hoped it would bear fruit this year in the 
schools of the state. 

Prof. S. J. Coffin, of Lafayette College, 
offered the following resolution : 

Resohed^ That a committee of five be appointed by 
the Chair, of which the Secretary and Ticket Agent 
shall be members, who shall consider and report on 
the first day of the session at Erie, an amendment to 
By-Law No. 3, fixing the compensation to be paid 
to the Ticket Agent and Secretary. 

The resolution was agreed to, and the com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. S. J. Coffin, H. 
B.Eastburn, Jas. W. Baker, J. P. McCaskey, 
and J. F. Sickel. 

The Association adjourned to 8 p. m. 



AFTER several announcements by the 
Chair, President E. T. Jeffers, of 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa., 
read a paper on "School Room Stimulants.*' 



SCHOOL-ROOM STIMULANTS. 

S. T. JEFlfERS. 

Pehhafs it may be necessary to describe the cases 
requiring such treatment as is suggested by my sub- 
ject. Possibly the pupils in the schools, colleges, 
and seminaries of the Keystone State are all so 
studious that we find more call for restraint than for 
urging^they aresomuch like what Aristotle was in bis 
youth that they need the bit rather than the spur. It 
is certainly supposable, that so vigorous is the men- 
tal action in all the class-rooms of our Common- 
wealth, that one word of persuasion from any one of 
us would dangerously increase the movement of the 
mind ; that if we should all bring to bear on our 
charges even a little pressure to accelerate but 
slightly their progress in study, our floors would be 
strewn with senseless forms of children, stricken 
down with paralysis of the brain, and the youthful 
generation would be driven to untimely graves. 

Then, certainly, the Chairman of your Executive 
Committee drew upon his imagination when, at my 
request, he suggested a topic for discussion. Not an 
outgrowth from the anxious care of the conscien« 
tious pedagogue, but a bubble from an effervescing 
fancy, is the question, " What should be done with 
boys who do not wish to study ?" If there are no 
facts to the contrary we shall presume that our task 
to-day is first a tax upon our creative powers, to con- 
ceive of the case of young people with sound mind 
and healthy body who do not iviih .to study ; and, 
then, on our ingenuity to devise the correct method 
of disposing of these imaginary youth. Not that 
any practical interest attaches to the solution of the 
problem, any more than to the answer to the ques- 
tions that evoked the school-men's best dialectic 
efforts ; such as, *' Huw many devils can, at the same 
time, stand on the point of a cambric needle ?'' but 
because it will afford good mental gymnastic?, we 
may ask and try to answer, << Can boys who do not 
wish to study be made scholars by means of harsh, 
measures, or is it useless to send them to school after 
they have acquired the rudiments?" 

Perhaps we were never in this class ourselves. 
Perhaps we have no children that are unwilling to do 
their share of hard study. Perhaps we have no 
pupils that will be affected by the practical applica- 
tion of the answer we must give to this question. 
Perhaps we can look at this case in a light purely 
intellectual with no bias from personal considera- 
tions. Perhaps ! But perhaps not ! So may it be ! 
But it is not yet! May the next hundred years 
develop so much love of work that such topics as the 
present may be relegated to the cabinet of curiosities, 
but this centennial must view the question as one of 
supreme practical importance. 

So far from an extended description of the cases 
under discussion being required, the bare mention 
of the difficulty brings with painful distinctness to 
the mind of every earnest teacher a dozen or more 
of instances in which he needs or did need advice. 
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The difficulty is not to identify the particular pupils 
—it is not, "Who is he?" but, "What shall we do 
with him ?'* 

Two answers are given with equal promptness 
and assurance by those whom you consult ; one is, 
"Take him away from school;" the other, ** Keep 
him in school." In order to follow either, 
you must disregard the other. Both cannot be right. 
It will make a vast difference in somebody's life 
which is right and to which you listen. Let us con- 
sider them. 

I. It is easier to send a dull pupil from school than to 
try to improve his habits, and hence the first answer and 
the one most commonly given is, If the boy will 
not study, set him to work at something else. Let 
his time and talents be devoted to something in the 
line of his preferences. There is no use in attempt- 
ing to force a mind to do what it hates to do. If you 
succeed, you spoil a good mechanic or merchant to 
make a poor professional man. You will probably 
fail, and your son or pupil will run away from home 
and school, and be ruined. To support this easy 
policy it is insisted further that nature joins with the 
Scriptures in showing that every child should be 
educated in accordance with his intellectual capacity, 
and in the direction of his evident tastes and upti- 
tttdes. 

This answer overlooks the possibility of tastes and 
aptitudes that lie comparatively dormant during the 
earlier years of life. Acting on a correct principle 
it would have us make an application so mistaken as 
to bury all talents that do not assert their existence 
in childhood. Because the bush shows nothing but 
buds it must be removed from the flower-bed. Time 
will develop these buds into roses. If your inex- 
perience prevents you from detecting the buds of in- 
tellectual promise beneath the rough and forbiddhig 
covering of dullness and idleness, consider the 
possibilities of the case and hesitate. Whether your 
pupil or your son is made for an artisan or for a 
scholar is not . to be determined by the childish 
whims of the first five years, nor by the fancies of 
the next five ; and even the crude notions of the 
third five are of but little use in helping you to a 
conclusion. His mental depth must be gauged care- 
fully; he must be observed and tested, cautiously 
and patiently, for many a year, before his destiny is 
fixed in your mind. If he is inattentive to difficult 
studies, only the most studious are not. If he loves 
sport better than books, all healthy children do. Has 
be, even after his fifteenth year, a positive dislike to 
certain subjects, possibly it is the result of some un- 
fortunate circumstance connected with his first 
acquaintance with them. If while among the best, 
or at least not among the worst, students of his class, 
does he still wish to discontinue his studies, is it 
plain that he prefers not to study rather Ihan to 
study — consider the feeling of the great mass of men 
toward their chosen profession. How many of us, if 
left perfectly free, to choose every morning, would 
take up the tasks that we do? All of us do not 
study as we must do because we wish to do it for its 
own sake, and yet the work of the world is done re- 
spectably — with credit to the professions and no little 
to the workmen. 

Let these considerations be weighed before an 
answer is given that will cut off • from some youth 
the chance of distinction, merely because he lacks 
the scholarly taste that comes usually not without 
maturity and culture. 

It is the best thing for all parties concerned, some- 



times, to remove a^ pupil from school, but never 
simply on thi^ ground — that he does not wish to 
study. 

II. The second answer is not only, " Keep him at 
school," but includes, *' Use means to change the 
wish, so that he will not only study but wish to 
study." Is the wish of a youth like " the law of the 
Medes and the Persians which altereth not ?'• Are 
we immutable in our tastes, or if not, are our children 
more inflexible than we ? It is not an unheard>of 
thing that men have learned to love what was at first 
sight most repulsive. Children's fancies change with 
the hour. Their likes and dislikes are too often but 
the reflection of those they hear expressed at home, 
on the street, or in the school-room. While they are 
generally very positive, they can soon be as positive 
on the other side. While we should cultivate inde- 
pendence of thought and feeling in children, and 
train all to think for themselves, yet we should not 
overlook this truth nor should we forget the respon- 
sibility that attaches to it. Act as we may, we do 
largely determine the preferences of our children 
and pupils. To this extent their destiny is in our 
hands. 

Some desires are natural. Among these is the 
desire for knowledge. A knowledge of the lan- 
guages and sciences that is supposed to be necessary 
in order to a finished education, bears to the mind 
the same relation that healthful food does to the 
body. Healthy stomachs often turn away from cer- 
tain articles of food, and the action can be explained. 
So the mind repels certain books and subjects. 
Sometimes the organic action of the body is sluggish 
and needs to be stimulated. The taste that belongs 
to a healthy system in good condition then returns. 
There is sometimes need of a mental tonic to cure a 
temporary lassitude of the intellect. Stimulants 
have their use in the class-room and school-room. 
Minds have been roused from lethargy. A taste for 
good, strong, healthful studies has been developed 
and can be again. 

While endorsing the opinion that almost every 
case of mere antipathy to mental work can be 
cured by the use of the proper stimulants, I oflfer no 
cure-all. A panacea always smacks of quackery. If 
any one remedy has been offered aS universally and 
infallibly efficacious, the suggestion has been at least 
injudicious. The case is not new. Experiments 
have been tried. Results have been reached, and 
more or less successfully analyzed. From these we 
may gather some helpful hints. There are some 
general principles which need to be re-stated. 

First. — The discovery and successful application 
of the first remedy grows out of a complete knowl- 
edge of the nature of the pupil — of human nature. 
We sometimes forget that the thinking soul is encased 
in a body, that it pervades and animates and in ail 
its actions is intimately connected with the body and 
is largely dependent on it. The body must be nei- 
ther too weak nor too strong in order to the best 
mental work. The antipathy to study may come 
from weakness that renders every act a burdensome 
effort. Tone up the body, and the mind will seize 
knowledge with a firm grasp. Or if the youth has a 
very vigorous body, the superabundance of animal 
life may be overshadowing the mental life. The 
soul is smothered in fat. An occasional fast, more 
bodily exercise, or a change of diet, will be found to 
quicken the intellectual action. 

Whoever undertakes to cure idleness or correct a 
depraved taste, or inspirea scholarly spirit in a pupil. 
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must know not only the relation between the phys- 
ical and psychical, but also the relation of the intel- 
lect to the other powers of the human soul. The 
effective mental stimulant recognizes the existence 
and influence of the body ; it must also recognize the 
existence and influence of emotions and will. 

If the student is all intellect, then we can mark 
out certain logical grooves and drive him in them 
according to our will. If any one attempts to act on 
this mistaken notion he will find that his pupil has 
both feelings and will as well as mind ; that young 
people have generally more will than either intellect 
or conscience. Not merely some attention, but the 
most attention, must be given to the will and feelings. 
You know that in order to secure a required action 
on the part of another you must not only have good 
reasons why the action should be done, not only pre- 
sent these to the mind of the other, but also present 
them in a pleasing manner, commend them to his 
taste as well as his reason, and then persuade him 
to adopt the principles and act on them. Not the 
man of keenest argumentative powers alone carries 
the multitude, but he that secures a favorable heating 
of what he has to present and can bring his will- 
ix)wer to bear most directly on the will of others. 

Arguments, the most cogent, in favor of Christianity 
are discounted fearfully when presented by a man 
upon whom there rests even the suspicion of immor- 
ality. How much more argument it takes to con- 
vince a man of what he don't wish to believe than it 
does to convince him of what he wishes to find true. 
Coleridge hints that you are a fool to use arguments 
to persuade men to abandon prejudices, for, he says 
in substance, " What is the use in trying to reason 
men out of that which they were never reasoned 
into ?» 

We know, too, that anything that excites strong 
emotion is remembered, while whatever we hear 
without interest is soon forgotten. A resolution to 
remember a name or a date will fix it as long as we 
wish to retain it. Anger quickens the action of the 
intellectual powers. 

These and many other facts show that the mind is 
so closely related to the feelings and will that it is 
useless to attempt any change in the mental state 
without understanding the nature of the will and af- 
fections, and learning how to move them. A very 
little study in this direction will show that not only 
are these powers intimately connected, they are pow- 
ers of one sAil. It is the same soul that thinks, per- 
ceives, remembers, feels and wills ; and further, the 
soul never exercises one of these powers without 
exercising the others also. There is never an act of 
knowledge that does not involve an emotion and a 
volition. The soul boih knows and feels as often as 
k wills. Every time it loves, it also knows and re- 
solves. In short, the soul that understands and 
reasons, that loves, hates and determines, is one undi- 
vided soul, and hence the mind cannot be treated 
separately from the emotions and will. If the mind 
is to be stimulated, the affections must not be over- 
looked and the will must be most carefully con- 
sidered — all as powers of one agent. 

While all this seems like a dry abstraction — a 
scrap from some old work on metaphysics — yet it is 
essential to good teaching and has a most practical 
bearing on the subject under discussion. 

The youth over whom we are debating has intel- 
lect enough, but dislikes his studies. He can learn, 
remember, reason and explain, but does not wish to. 
He has no inclination to master subjects that are 



easily within the range of his powers. The difficulty 
does not lie in the mind — i. ^., in what is called mind 
in the technical sense of that word — the mind as 
distinguished from feelings and will ; for whether 
" wish" be taken in the sense of inclination or of 
determination, it lies outside the region of intellect. 
While the hindrance is not mental yet the effect ap- 
pears in mental inactivity. In order to secure mental 
tone we must treat and remove an emotional and voli- 
tional defect. In order to do this we must improve 
the condition of the whole soul — the whole man. 

A distinguished professor in a Medical College 
said to his students in his farewell address — **The 
greatest evil in the practice of medicine to-day is 
local treatment. Some attention should be given to 
a local difficulty, but more to the general health." So 
it is we often fail to cure evils that seem mental or 
emotional; we not only mistake the locality but even 
when this is correctly marked there is lack of gen- 
eral treatment. We shall certainly fail if nothing is 
attempted except what is addressed to the intel- 
lect, but we shall not succeed in creating a taste and 
appetite for learning unless we win the affections of 
the pupil for ourselves, or at least for special subjects 
of study ; unless we remind him of the love of pa- 
rents for him, and thus fan into a flame the spark that 
is hid in every boyish and girlish heart ; unless we 
remind him of the obligations that opportunities 
bring with them ; unless we point to the future and 
arouse his ambition, awaken his love of esteem and 
his desire for usefulness; unless, in fine, we take into 
the account his vhole soul and adapt our treatment 
intelligently to him as a rational being. If we suc- 
ceed in improving the general health of the soul we 
shall find no further trouble from dullness and dis- 
taste for work. 

One of the most indifferent students in college — 
one that hated college and study, and wasted time, 
money and strength in dissipation — was converted 
and became a Christian. From that time till the end 
of his course he was a diligent student and stood 
among the first in his class. Christianity does not 
insure or increase mental capacity, but it does im- 
prove the condition of the whole psychical man, and 
this, among other ways, shows itself in intellectual 
activity and love for all useful knowledge. 

Teach pupils to admire and imitate what is right, 
and pure, and noble, and unselfish, and you have ad- 
ministered a most healthful and efficient school-room 
stimulant. 

Second, — The stimulant most familiar to those ac- 
quainted with the history of lazy pupils is punish- 
ment, represented by the rod. Penalties of many 
kinds have been used to tone up relaxed intellects, 
to remove the dislike for books, if not to develop a 
love for learning, to develop a fear of something else, 
in comparison with which the dislike for study would 
appear to be love. 

The rod — the time-honored, divinely-appointed 
rod — still haunts the dreams of the unstudious school- 
boy, and is the nearest remedy seized by the school- 
master when his ire is roused by imperfect lessons. 
Then in the same class are loss of privileges, low 
place in the class, a bad grade, an unfavorable re- 
port to parents and others. 

The distinguished Augustine in his " Confessions" 
tells us he hated his lessons, neglected them, failed 
and was whipped, whipped regularly because he 
failed regularly. He says further, he never thought 
of praying till he found himself suffering under this 
treatment. He was not heard, at least was not re- 
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lieved, in answer to his prayers, and went to work. 
He became one of the most accomplished scholars 
of his day. He does not, however, recommend the 
rod as a means of provoking either spiritual or men- 
tal activity, although it had sent him both to his 
knees and to his books. 

One of the most illustrious men of London is noted 
not more for his breadth of intellect than for his zeal 
for investigation and his remarkable power of men- 
tal concentration. This last he credits to the mode 
of punishment practiced on him when a student. 
His father was his teacher. The lessons were to be 
recited at a certain hour. If they were not abso- 
lutely perfect in their preparation the youth was 
locked in an uncomfortable attic till he was able to 
satisfy his exact and scholarly father. There was no 
release till he was complete master of the assigned 
subject. Each day, as soon as he was imprisoned, 
he wasted neither time nor tears, but set himself to 
work with all diligence and was soon able to claim 
his liberty for the day. He was lazy about studying 
— never did it till he was obliged to do it — then did 
it in the shortest possible time. Every day found 
him a prisoner, and every day contributed to the for- 
mation of an invaluable habit. 

The rod and imprisonment were good stimulants 
for the minds of these two distinguished men. Be- 
cause they are prominent men we can examine their 
lives and discover the effects of certain treatment 
administered in their youth. 

A system of credit marks for recitation and conduct 
is so much a part of our method of instruction and 
discipline that it deserves notice. It is a graduated 
stimulant mixed to suit all capacities. So far as they 
are influenced by grades, those near the head are 
urged to try for the first place, and those near the foot 
try just as hard for the minimum. The m.i,jority of 
those who do not wish to study and are still kept at 
school are made more willing to master their lessons 
by this expedient. Very few are willing to be counted 
brainless — even comparatively. All love esteem, 
and work for a good standing in their classes. When 
they have become somewhat accustomed to study from 
this motive they have learned to like it for its own 
sake. They are no longer among those who do not 
wish to study. 

You will endorse the statement that experience and 
observation prove that the use of penalties is not al- 
ways hurtful, is often beneficial ; that when used 
judiciously they do, in the case of some idle boys, 
induce a studiousness that leads to distinction in the 
world of letters. A real appetite for learning is 
created by these coarse and unpleasant tonics. 

If I assert that in many cases the rod, wisely used 
by the parent, will drive foolishness from the heart 
of a child, and leave it as an open question whether 
or not the teacher should ever use it to compel a lazy 
boy to learn a distasteful task, I object to being held 
responsible for the perpetual and indiscriminate 
whipping for imperfectly prepared lessons that dis- 
graces some school- rooms. 

Neither do I believe penalties of any kind should 
be associated in the mind of the pupil with a mental 
failure. Punishment is the proper sequence of moral 
delinquency and should be made to appear so. When 
represented in any other light, its effect is evil rather 
than good. 

Third, — There is no more common prescription 
for lack of tone in the system than a change of^ air. 
The patient is sent to the sea-shore or the mountains 
for the sake of the air. The remedy is equally good 



for the mind. To raise the general tone, as we find 
it desirable to do, we must transfer the dull pupil, 
the lesson-hating pupil, to a studious atmosphere. 

We can use this stimulant with our children mere 
easily than with our pupils. If my son hates his 
classics and does not take kindly to bis mathematics, 
if I discover that that is the fashion in the school or 
college he attends, if there is another institution of a 
different spirit accessible, I will not be long in 
changing the young man's class relations. None but 
the most studious can endure an atmosphere of lazi- 
ness ; it will enervate all but the very best, and there 
are very few of the very best. Many a sluggish mind 
has been effectually cured by new associations — by 
the bracing atmosphere of a well-mastered room — 
and has become eager and thorough in its methods. 
So a student can consult his own interests or a 
father tbose of his son, but of what advantage is this 
method to a teacher? Can he colonize his dullards 
in some intellectual Cape May or Cresson ? or shall 
he not make his own room a Cresson ? 

I can sympathize with a teacher that finds himself 
in charge of a school pervaded by a spirit of listless- 
ness, idleness, contempt for accuracy in recitation, 
and lack of honor in all that belongs to class duties, 
but I have no sympathy with a teacher that continues 
to preside over a school or a class of such a spirit. 
Through no wish or fault of his own, be may be 
placed at the head of this demoralization, but if time 
shows no improvement in the tone of the school, he 
must not lay all the blame on his pupils and on his 
predecessors. Without specifying the means, and 
with a bare reference to the boundless patience, per- 
severance, tact and work required to accomplish it, 
I shall leave this part of the subject with the assurance 
that while the teacher cannot transfer his pupils to a 
stimulating atmosphere, he can create in his own class- 
room and among his students a spirit that will inspire 
many of the most hopeless cases with a genuine love of 
knowledge. He can make his room so favorable to 
study that he can say of a boy that hates his book : 
** Send him to my room, and I know he will soon like 
to do nothing so much as to study.'' 

Fourth — If among your pupils there is one that vexes 
you by a disinclination to apply himself to his les- 
sons, it will make your treatment of him both 
rational and successful to remember that the best 
mental stimulant is a studious and inteiUctual 
teacher, 

I remember a Latin sentence, *' If yoi^wish me to 
weep, you yourself must first weep." So says the 
slow student, " If you would have me study, you 
yourself must first study." No unstudious mind can 
be stimulated to a creditable degree of activity unless 
under the direction of a mind that is itself studious 
— persistently, habitually, constitutionally studious. 
To master a school, to keep good order and secure 
good recitations, is one thing ; to be the centre of 
study-provoking atmosphere and the source of intel- 
lectual inspiration is quite another. This second 
place he must fill that would cure good minds of 
their dislike of study, and this place none can fill 
but the thorough, systematic, life-long student. 

Need I stop to prove this, when we all, by a mo- 
ment's reflection, recall the fact that, on our own 
thinking, we can trace the influence of the active 
minds whose track we have crossed in life; when 
to an hour's conversation we can trace the zeal that 
carried us through some special science; when to a 
few days' association with some proficient in his 
chosen calling, we can credit the determination to 
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oar own profession; when a glance backward reveals 
that the broad stream and strong current of thought- 
ful and persistent application to work that has given 
us place and success, receives contributions at every 
step from tributaries on either side, flowing from 
springs in the hearts of the vigorous writers, the in* 
telligent companions, the enthusiastic preceptors, 
with whom we have held communion. I do not 
need to prove that a living, active, acquisitive mind 
vitalizes others by every magnetic touch. Neither do 
I need to urge those in charge of such discouraging 
cases as we are discussing to be life-long students, 
but simply to call this to remembrance, that in order 
to improve the taste of those opposed to study we 
must study perpetually / 

Constant study on the part of a teacher does not 
imply that his preparatory work has been done im- 
perfectly. It consists perfectly with the most com- 
plete education in all the subjects he teaches. Most 
appropriately it follows a thorough acquaintance 
with all he is expected to know, and required to 
know, in order to receiving a first-class certihcate. It 
does indicate a proper conception of the duties and 
responsibilities of a teacher and a determination to 
prepare for the crises, for the difficult cases which 
are the true test of the teacher's fitness for his office 
and his right to it. 

Fifth, — The remedies already suggested for dislike 
of study may be applied both directly and indirectly 
in connection with the whole school, to the subject 
of anxiety. If these fail and we undertake, as we 
should before we allow the pupil to be taken from 
our supervision, to find out whether or not there is 
some special cause for his repugnance to his books, 
we shall find in many cases that the boy does not 
like to study because he has never learned to study — 
he does not know how. 

There is an art in studying and this art is the result 
of long practice, the accumulated experience of many 
generations. It cannot be learned from books so 
well as from the living teacher, who can see and 
appreciate the difficulty of each individual mind. 
Try the boy that hates Latin or Grammar and see 
whether or not some one has been trying to compel 
him to do what he don't know how to do. 

Prof. Blackie gives directions in his work on 
"Self-Culture" how to study foreign languages. 
Oompare his elaborate and rational method with the 
slip-shod plan (?) usually followed with beginners 
and you wiU not be surprised that, with multitudes, 
every page wet-blankets the interest with which the 
study was commenced, whereas it should add fuel to 
the flame till volumes of classics would be eagerly 
devoured. 

Give the accused the beneflt of the doubt till you 
have satisfied yourself that he is not laboring under 
an exaction as wicked as useless that requires him 
to stndy what he has never been taught to study. 

Sixth. — The trains of thought inspired by his dis- 
like may have worn so deep the ruts leading away 
from a given study that you will And it impossible 
to lead your pupil up to it. Still do not give him 
up. There are other books and subjects, some per- 
haps just in line with his preference. Let him be 
led to botany if he cannot be persuaded to love Latin, 
or let geology be substituted for Greek, or philoso- 
phy for mathematics, or the reverse as the case may 
require. Let all the arts of which a teacher must be 
master, be used to make the new study attractive. 
Let it be shown in the most favorable light. Let all 
the objections against the old, be converted into 



arguments for the new. Let all the surroundings be 
studiously arranged to contribute to a thorough know- 
ledge of the new science. Then when this change 
of subject, like change of diet, has toned up the in- 
tellectual system and sharpened the mental appetite, 
the old study will be no longer hated, and any sub- 
ject may be offered with the assurance that it will be 
acceptable to the mind stimulated by this rational 
method. 

The interest in all languages, including our own 
and also the dead languages, is marvelously increased 
by the study of Comparative Philology. This puts 
languages in a new light and makes the old seem 
new. A skillful teacher can use this effectively; and, 
as he discovers one with less love for language than 
the rest of the class have, to that one he will be care- 
ful to show the subject from the most favorable point 
of view. 

So broad is the range of profitable sciences in these 
modern days that, while changing the subject for the 
sake of change, there need be no loss of time or of 
energy. Something worth knowing is gained while 
correct habits of perception and reasoning and a love 
of study are acquired. 

The experiment need not be abandoned even if 
after one change of subject, or after showing subjects 
in new and attractive relations, the dislike obstinately 
remains. A multitude of new subjects, one after 
another, can be brought before the unstudious mind, 
and not till all have been tried should this lest be 
judged a failure. 

Seventh, — Many a bright mind has been lost to the 
world of letters because its first efforts were not 
treated with fairness. So in the case of the youth in 
danger of being voted incurable of his hatred of 
study, there may be some disagreeable trait of char- 
acter that produces prejudice against him and against 
all he does. He recites well, but with an impudent 
air, or he knows all about his lesson, but is provok- 
ingly backward. In either case, if he falls into the 
hands of an inexperienced teacher — one that par- 
takes of the temper more of the natural man than of 
the educational man — the boy will not receive credit 
for what he does, much less for what he knows. The 
conscience of boy and man alike rebels against any 
treatment that subjects him to unjust sufiiering. He 
determines to shun the occasion of the unfairness, 
hating, at the same time, all the associations of his 
persecution. Such a boy hates teacher, books, 
school, because, in his mind, all are inseparably con- 
nected with undeserved censure and with the loss of 
well-merited honor. He will not study, and de- 
termines he will not. What wonder ! 

If there should fall under your instruction a boy 
that hates stndy, and who has been subjected to 
pressure both mild and harsh, and still hates it ; one 
who, on inquiry, you find or, on observation, you 
perceive, to belong to this class of unfortunates, your 
good sense, your conscientious distribution of praise 
and blame, merits and demerits, will win him back 
to mental work that had become distasteful to him. 
Strict and impartial justice will be found a most 
timely and efficient stimulant in all cases of the kind» 

Eighth, — When you have carefully considered the 
case of every pupil that has ability and yet hates 
study, and select one of these stimulants, or several 
or all, and mix them in proportions to suit the several, 
cases, flavor each prescription with love. 

As love warms the intellect of the student for his 
work and is an essential condition to his success so, 
and much more, is it needful to the teacher. It in- 
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dines him to do the best thing for the pupil and not 
the easiest thing for himself; it warms the soil of his 
heart and makes it fertile in expedients for the re- 
claiming of even the most hopeless ; it is the mother 
of patience without which no expedient can be fairly 
tried; it is the mainspring lacking which the best- 
trained intellect is bat dead machinery. 

If a boy that hates study can be made to love his 
teacher, the back-bone of his opposition is broken. 
**Love begets love." Any preceptor that does 
not feel his heart drawn towards his pupils, all the 
more towards those that need special care and cor- 
rection, has^not made very sure his "calling and elec- 
tion " to his office. • 

You do not find it difficult to discover my faith. 
I believe that if every boy or girl received correct 
training at home or in school, there is not more than 
one in a thousand, with capacity, that cannot be made 
an accomplished scholar. Rather let that one stay, 
whatever be the consequences to him, than run the 
risk of robbing the world of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine men and women of culture, for fear of 
injury to one incorrigible. 

I offer none of these remedies with confidence in 
them, but with great faith in you, my fellow teachers. 
The virtue of the remedy lies more in the application 
than in the stimulant itself. My highest hope is, 
that I have thrown out some suggestion that may be 
helpful to a fellow-worker in the educational field. 

Mindful of the almost universal success of distin- 
guished teachers in reversing the preferences of many 
* permanently set against study, and of many we our- 
selves have seen, once indolent, fun- loving, book- 
hating boys, now enthusiastic teachers and scholarly 
gentlemen, shall we not determine anew that no pupil 
shall ever be denied the chance of culture merely be- 
cause he hates his studies ? If such resolution in- 
spires our labors, quickens our inventive powers, we 
shall be able to address our pupils and say with a 
meaning second only to that which the words ori- 
ginally bore ; " Ye are our boast, our letter of com- 
mendation, our chief glory. We have joy when ye 
do well!" 



Prof. Hall sang "Sweet Genevieve." 

Mr. J. K. Taylor, of Wilmington, gave a 
series of illustrations of the use of the stere- 
opticon in teaching ; and the first two slides 
used gave evidence of the value of the in- 
strument for some purposes — one represent- 
ing the phenomena of the tides, the other, 
one of the methods of demonstrating the 
rotundity of the earth. The use of the 
microscope in connection with the instru- 
ment was explained, and then an exhibition 
of various styles of pictures was given — 
chiefly views of places of interest in Colorado 
and California. 

The President read a telegram from the 
Chairman of the Committe on Organization 
of Educational Forces, regretting his inability 
to be present, and requesting that the com- 
mittee be continued. 

On motion, the committee was continued 
xmtil next session. 

The Association adjourned to 9 a. m. 



THURSDAY MORNING. 



THE half-hour previous to the opening 
of the regular session was occupied by 
Miss E. M. Coe, of New York, in a lecture 
on Kindergartens. The teaching of little 
children has been heretofore ignored, and it 
is but recently that people generally have 
begun to find out that little children can be 
profitably taught, and are not to be treated 
as mere playthings. We have been accus- 
tomed to letting them get along as best they 
can until they are five or six years old, when 
we find, them developing faults, and then we 
set to work to correct them. Much of the 
labor of teachers is given to this correcting of 
faults. Would it not be better to begin earlier, 
and have them grow up without the faults ? 
for the little ones are given to us as pure as 
the angels. She was so fully convinced of 
the grave importance of this subject that she 
had erected a building at her own expense 
on the Centennial grounds that she might 
have an opportunity to present the matter to 
the mothers. This conviction was the reason 
of her coming here to speak this morning. 

The first thing you must do when these 
little folks from three to five years old come 
to school is to get acquainted with them, 
and show them that you love them and mean 
to do them good. To do this you giv^ 
them something to play with. We all know 
what kind of toys and toy-books are found 
in the hands of many children — Noah's arks, 
with things to represent the animals that are 
like nothing in creation, and pictures with 
a good deal of paint on them, but put on 
apparently without regard to fitness or any- 
thing else. It is no wonder they break or 
tear these things up as soon as possible — nm 
moderately bright child would want to keep 
them. We want to lead them into nature, 
and give them things that God made. The 
paper read yesterday well said that a change 
was needed in our primary schools. And 
you need no costly collections ; you and the 
children can provide all that is needed. Get 
a few objects together, let the children see 
and handle them, and have a talk about 
them. Then ask them to bring something. 
They will find objects — their parents will 
send you many things, and the children will 
find others. Take the children by the hand 
and lead them out into God's nature, and 
He will meet you half way and teach them 
and you most beautiful lessons. Gel them 
to talk and ask questions — the questions of 
a little child are often most suggestive, and 
a needed stimulant to many a teacher. 
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The speaker showed a little book, the shape 
of a pear, each page containing a good pic- 
ture of some fruit — peach, cherry, etc. — from 
which she said many lessoi^ of form and color 
could be taught. She held sessions from nine 
to one o'clock in her school — four hours, so 
divided that no exercise should last longer 
than twenty minutes, which was as long as 
a little child should sit still. At the end 
of each exercise, she had music on the 
pianOy and the children had gymnastics in 
time to the music. Exercise is just as neces- 
sary and as indispensable as eating. The 
exercises should be adapted to the develop- 
ment of the chest, and singing used for the 
throat ; finger exercises give them the use of 
their hands for all kinds of work. Have 
them sit at the table in the position they will 
afterward use in writing. In all things, re- 
member the law, so often forgotten — a little 
often repeated. 

She had in her school six teachers and 
sixty pupils, and kept them from three years 
to twelve. On the very first day your pupils 
come, after getting acquainted, tell them to 
bring you the next day something that God 
made. You will be surprised at the variety 
of objects that will be brought; they will 
come with hands and pockets full, and will 
find things they never saw before. They 
will bring you material enough for several 
talks. Then another day bring in a cat, and 
have a talk over it, bringing out the fact that 
she is alive and moves — has life and motion. 
Then from a plant show life without motion. 
After you have gone that far you will have a 
large collection of all sorts of specimens — 
for you must preserve them — and some day 
turn them out all in a heap, and have the 
children separate them into three heaps, rep- 
resenting animal, vegetable, and mineral, 
and see what an interest they will take in the 
classification. 

Thus a great amount of information will 
be acquired in a short time in a pleasant 
way, and in a manner that forms habits of 
thought, and leads into all the sciences. It 
is a beautiful series of object lessons, and de- 
velops the idea of form, which should always 
precede the teaching of the alphabet. She 
first taught them to know words as objects, 
afterward the alphabet of letters. In such a 
school there is no tiring, no flagging ; the 
bell rings too soon, and Saturday often be- 
comes a privation to the children, because 
they cannot come to school. 

The regular session was now called to 
order, the President remarking that the fur- 
ther developitient of this subject might be 



studied by calling at Miss Coe's beautiful 
Kindergarten, near the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Hall, at the Centennial. 

The exercises were then opened with prayer 
by Rev. Dr. Bolton, of West Chester. 

Music — **A11 Hail the Power of Jesus' 
Name." 

Mr, R. K. Buehrle, from the committee 
on Representation in the Association, offered 
the following resolution : 

Whereas, ^t the meeting of the State Association 
a number of the counties of the state remain unrep* 
resented, Therefore, 

Resolved^ That we recommend the teachers of the 
various counties, cities and boroughs, to elect at their 
Institute five or more persons to attend as represent- 
atives the meetings of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers' Association. 

He explained that the intention was not 
to limit membership to these representatives, 
but was merely a tentative effort ; if the re- 
sponse was general, and it then became de- 
sirable to make this a representative body, 
thai question could be settled when it arose. 

Mr. W. H. Parker thought the proposition 
should be more clearly ^defined. He did not 
approve of making the Association a strictl]| 
representative body, nor in placing the whole 
voting power of the body in the hands of 
these representatives. 

Mr. Buehrle replied that no one intended 
to limit the privilege of voting to this class 
of members. When we succeed in getting 
all or nearly all the counties of the slate 
represented, it will be time to settle the 
voting question. Besides, under the resolu- 
tion, which reads "five or more," any city 
or county might send fifty or a hundred 
delegates. 

Mr. Richard Darlington said the word 
"delegate " had been rejected by the com- 
mittee because it might seem to limit the 
membership to the representatives. We did 
not include the Normal Schools and col- 
leges, because we know they will come to 
look aiter their own interests. 

Mr. W. C. Tilden offered an amendment, 
which was not seconded, providing for the 
election of one teacher for every fifty mem- 
bers or fraction thereof actually enrolled at 
each institute. 

Prof. Allen said he liked the proposition, 
and felt like offering an amendment that the 
names and membership fee of the delegates 
be sent by the secretary of the institute to the 
secretary of this Association. This would 
give us a fund, and the representatives would 
be more likely to attend. 

Supt. Shaub had no objection to the reso- 
lution as it stands, as he did not see what 
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eflfect it could have on the present state of 
things; but if it was offered as a stepping- 
stone to making this a representative body, 
he was entirely opposed to the whole move- 
ment. 

Supt. Woodruff said the plan proposed 
would bring this Association directly before 
the teachers at their institutes, and the elec- 
tion of representatives by ballot would make 
it a point of honor for them to be present, 
and would secure us some worthy represen- 
tatives of counties which would not other- 
wise be represented at all. We have nothing 
to lose by this, and shall probably gain; 
therefore the action is wise. 

Prof. Verrill believed the plan would do 
good in the counties not now represented, 

The resolution was adopted. 

Nominations were then made for officers 
of the Association, as follows : 

President— ^\^9xA Darlington, Chester county; 
Geo. L. Maris, Chester county ; Robert Curry, Dau- 
phin county. 

Vice Presidents — Anna R. Bailey, Bucks county ; 
Chas. H. Verrill, Tioge county; Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Bucks county; S. J. Cofl&n, Lafayette College. 
• Secretary — ^J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer — ^John Morrow, Pittsburgh. 

Ticket Agent—]. F. Sickel, Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee — R. K. Buehrle, AUentown ; 
Chas. H. Brelsford, Philadelphia; W. C. Tilden, 
Susquehanna county; H. S. Jones, Erie; A. P. Sup- 
plce, Luzerne county ; Mary McCord, Lewistown ; 
M. D. Ganz, Lawrence county ; B. F. Shaub, Lancas- 
ter ; N. C. Schaeffer, Franklin and Marshall College. 

Enrolling Committee — A. B. Dunning, Luzerne 
county; P. H. Applebach, Bucks county; S. A. 
Baer, Berks county ; W. W. Woodruff, Bucks county ; 
I. S. Geist, Lancaster co.; Carrie Bemas, Erie co. 

On motion of Mr. Shaub, the committee 
on Local Supervision was increased to nine, 
and was announced as follows : Messrs. B. F. 
Shaub, Jesse NeWlin, W. W. Woodruff, W. 
C. Tilden, S. A. Baer, John Morrow, Jas. 
C. Graham, Mrs. H. M. Darlington and 
Miss H. E. Holcomb. 

The committee on Reorganization of the 
Normal School System was also announced 
as follows: Messrs. C. L. Ehrenfeld, Geo. 
J. Luckey, F. A. Allen, Edw. Brooks, R. K. 
Buehrle, N. C. Schaeffer, J. W. Weaver, 
Misses Elizabeth Lloyd and Jane E. Leonard. 

BETTER WORK IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The order being the discussion of Prof. 
Allen's paper on the New Era in Public 
Schools, Prof. J. W. Westlake said that in 
the general fire along the line his toes had 
been trodden upon among the rest, when 
reference was made to the unsatisfactory re- 
sults obtained by our instruction in the Eng- 
lish language. He could point to students 



and professors in colleges who have distin- 
guished themselves in the direction of lan- 
guage, and who received their training in the 
Normal Schools. It is true, there are defects ; 
but destruction is easier than construction, 
and Prof. Allen's paper was eminently de- 
structive. At a previous session he had called 
attention to these defects, and suggested a 
remedy which the Association had endorsed 
by incorporating it into a resolution. It was 
to substitute practical exercises in English 
composition for technical grammar in our 
common schools. Our present way of teach- 
ing grammar will never train our people to 
use language correctly \ much time is thrown 
away upon this difficult study which might 
be profitably employed in language exercises. 
He was not opposed to English grammar/^ 
se^ because it is necessary to scholarship \ but 
the place for it is in the higher schools, when 
we come to teach the science of language. 
To keep the subject before the teachers, he 
would ask permission to offer a resolution, 
and have it referred to the committee, as 
follows : 

Resolved^ That graded exercises in English com- 
position, including letter writing, should be substi- 
tuted in our common schools for technical English 
grammar. 

Resolved^ That the proper test of a knowledge of 
grammar is the ability to use language correctly, 
and it is therefore recommended that County Super- 
intendents in their examinations require each appli- 
cant for a certificate to write a letter or other com- 
position, and accept this as evidence of his grammati- 
cal culture, in lieu of technical parsing and definitions. 

The resolution was referred. 

Dr. Taylor said there seemed to have been 
many toes trodden upon. He hoped he had 
not done it by telling the truth, as half-truths 
did not come natural to him, and three years 
of sad experience in a Normal School had 
convinced him that from the very nature of 
the case the present system must make im- 
perfect work. Great effort is made to fill 
the school with boys and girls, without re- 
gard to their preparation \ and with such a 
rule of admission, how is it possible to work 
up the material ? What is needed is thor- 
oughness of preparation for Normal Schools 
and colleges; and the gentlemen interested 
should try not to have such sensitive toes^ 
for Pennsylvania educators will not rest until 
the defects in their system have been reme- 
died. It is a sad thing that honest convic- 
tions carefully expressed should raise a storm 
about one's ears. The professor of language 
who has just spoken, knows as well as I do 
that one of our greatest obstacles is the dia- 
lect known as Pennsylvania Dutch ; and yet, 
instead of letting it die out as quickly as 
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possible, we have some people writing books 
in it — probably with a view to substitute it 
for Latin and Greek. These questions will 
come up, in spite of opposition, and will 
sooner or later be settled by the intelligent 
people of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. N. C. Schaeffer said we had just 
heard again the customary reproach on the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, and ridicule of the effort 
to put the dialect into black and white. The 
problem in the German counties is differ- 
ent from the others, and the critics exhibit 
their ignorance in the slurs they attempt to 
throw. So far as the language itself is con- 
cerned, those who have it to deal with make 
the best use of it they can, and their books 
have been written with a view to making the 
transition easy for their children — a difficulty 
which eastern teachers do not encounter, and 
which, it seems, they cannot understand. 

Dr. Taylor said the last speech was addi- 
tional proof of the undue sensitiveness of 
some people. This is the Teachers* Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, not of Berks county, 
and we are to consider the general interests 
of the state. Yet we may not even name 
one of our chief hindrances without their 
taking offence. This petty clannishness may 
banish teachers from the east from the Ger- 
man counties, but they shall at least near 
from us 3 they may close their ears to the 
truth, but we shall still continue to rain it 
upon them. 

Prof. Brooks said there might be some un- 
necessary sensitiveness, but it was also true 
that when a gentleman twisted every subject 
that came up into a criticism of Normal 
Schools and the Pennsylvania Germans, the 
constant friction was calculated to produce 
some irritation. It is not the truth that hurts, 
but the animus that sometimes seems to un- 
derlie the continual reference to it, in season 
and out of season. The people in Berks 
and the other German counties know and 
acknowledge their weaknesses, and are striv- 
ing to outgrow them ; and the Normal 
Schools are helping them materially. To 
show that it is not all sensitiveness, he would 
remark that one of our French visitors had 
misunderstood a comical remark of the gen- 
tleman (Dr. Taylor) yesterday, and felt some 
annoyance until it was explained. He thought 
that if any gentleman here had been so un- 
generous as to ridicule in this body the pecu- 
liarities of the good people of this section — 
their "plain language," for instance — and to 
force it continually into the discussions, even 
the Doctor would at length resent it. It 
would certainly not be in good taste, and 



would hardly show good feeling. As to the 
paper of Prof. Allen — that excellent, bad 
paper, with its many first-rate suggestions — 
he thought there were many changes proposed 
that the teachers would find some trouble in 
carrying out. For instance, if we substitute 
newspapers for books in our reading classes, 
what paj^ers shall we take? They are all 
filled with politics, and we have children 
from all parties; and besides, not all that is 
published, even in respectable newspapers, 
is fit reading for children in school or f3.mily. 

Dr. Taylor said that, as regarded the French 
visitors, he had been the last man with whom 
they shook hands, and they had expressed 
the highest gratification at the cordiality with 
which they had been welcomed and treated 
during their stay — which he thought set him 
right so far as they were concerned. 

Supt. S. A. Baer, of Berks, said that, with 
the short terrp of school in the German coun- 
ties, and the schools by no means what they 
should be, and the additional difficulty of the 
two languages, no eastern teacher could at 
all realize the situation there, or even form 
an intelligent conception of it. The chil* 
dren have but a few months in the schools, 
and are for the rest of the time in illiterate 
families, often speaking no English ; and 
when our progress is considered with refer- 
ence to the circumstances, the hindrances 
and limitations, we need not be ashamed to 
compare it with that of our eastern neighbors. 
We come here year by year, always bearing 
the olive branch, but at different limes the 
gentleman has taken occasion to attack us in 
this way, misrepresenting the Pennsylvania 
Dutchman. He has referred to our books 
and translations; they are the growth of 
necessity, and serve the useful purpose of 
helping our people to translate into English 
what is to them the mother tongue. The 
Doctor* s head is not "level" on Berks county ; 
but if he will come over there and spend six 
months or a year with us, by the next meet- 
ing of this Association he will know us bet- 
ter, and we will not hear so many of his com- 
ical, put scarcely courteous, references to the 
Pennsylvania Dutchman. 

The Chair appointed* the following com- 
mittee to conduct the election of officers : 
Messrs. Jesse Newlin, E. T. Burgan, E. O. 
Lyte, A. D. Eisenhower, and B. F. Morey. 

SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The Association then adjourned to Horti- 
cultural Hall, to witness the exercises by a 
class of children of the Pennsylvania Train- 
ing School for the Feeble-Minded, located 
at Media, Delaware county, Pa. 
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Dr. Isaac N. Kerlin gave, in a brief ad- 
dress, a history of the work of this class of 
institutions. In America we have nine in- 
stitutions, in eight states. At the close of 
his remarks he introduced a class of children, 
representing various grades of mental weak- 
ness, and they gave a series of exercises, 
consisting of songs, a phonetic exercise, 
dumb-bells and Indian clubs, concluding with 
the Anvil Chorus, to which they kept time 
with the dumb-bells. 

The regularity, almost exactness, of move- 
ment was remarkable, especially in an exer- 
cise called the "May pole," which con- 
sisted of a pole with ribbons of different 
colors. These were woven upon it by the 
pupils and teacher, each holding a ribbon, 
marching around it in time to music, and m 
an intricate pattern, so to speak; and then, 
reversing the movement, were unwound 
again without a single mistake — a result 
which would hardly be reached by any ordi- 
nary class of persons without long practice 
and close attention. 

The lady. Miss Barnes, who led the exer- 
cises conducted her part of the work so ad- 
mirably as to win praise from all ; mdeed, 
all connected with the exhibition showed an 
intelligent comprehension and mastery of a 
most difficult subject. 

Dr. Kerlin remarked that his experience 
with these children had illustrated a rational 
method for the development of intelligence, 
which is expressed in the briefest language, 
"Training the senses to reach the mind.*' 
He quoted from Dr. Seguin, a Frenchman 
eminent in this department, this physiologi- 
cal doctrine — " Train the organ by the ex- 
ercise of its function : Develop the function 
by the use oi its organ : Elevate the func 
tions to the rank of capacities." These 
principles introduced and practiced in Amer- 
ican schools, the Doctor held, would place 
us ahead of France for fabrics, of Italy for 
art, and of all nations in everything else than 
war. We give the conclusion of his address : 

Believing that the highest object of education should 
be the preparation of the child for the work of to 
morrow, and that the necessity exists in a double 
sense with- us, we are endeavoring to anply all our 
teaching radically and solely in this direction, and 
think we do it successfully only through " Training 
the senses to reach the mind." Otft teachers all know 
that the School departmentis tributary and subsidiary 
to the Industrial department. They know that the 
schools are to exercise and co-ordinate the muscular 
system — open the senses of the child — to discipline 
him to habits of order, decency, attention and per- 
sistency, for the sake of his or her ability in the 
kitchen, sewing room, laundry, workshop or farm 
garden. The simplest songs, block-building, paper- 
plaiting, word-forming, are all tending to this result. 



Where we fail, it should be only because of the stub- 
bom forms of matter with which we contend, not be- 
cause of any mistake or neglect of the exact purpose 
of all education. 

Some of the individual cases detailed were 
most interesting, and the children them- 
selves were a curious study to the observer. 
They were evidently well cared for, and 
seemed as happy as possible, and left upon- 
all the impression that the institution they 
represented is a most deserving one, and 
well merits the support it has received. 

At the close of the exercises Miss Martha 
Schofield presented the class with a basket 
of oranges, and suggested that the audience 
provide them with a dinner as some recog- 
nition of the entertainment and instruction 
they had given us, which was done by con- 
tributions at the doors, amounting to ^31.30. 



THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 



THE committee on Auditing the Treas- 
urer's account reported through the 
chairman, Mr. R. M. McNeal, and the report 
was adopted, as follows : 

The committee appointed by the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers' Association to audit the account of 
the Treasurer, find, 

Balance, cash in hand August, 1875 . . . ^184 49 
Bills receivable 1^9 5^ 

Total amount brought forward .... %yy\ 07 
Gish received from members at Wilkesbarre, 280 00 



^584 07 
Expenses, &c., for the year 325 59 

Cash and bills receivable on hand, Aug. 8, '76, ^258 48 

Mr. Hugh B. Eastburn, of Bucks, then 
read a paper on " Teachers' Institutes." 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 



H. B. EASTBURN. 

The people of Pennsylvania desire to see that pub- 
lic school system for which their state has received 
some credit, perfected and made in the highest degree 
efficient. Something remains to be done in the way 
of legislation ; more in the way of development of 
those elements of growth and strength already at 
hand. How to secure teachers properly prepared for 
their work is the vital question. We have a well- 
conceived normal school policy, expanding with every 
year, and making itself felt by the influences in favor 
of professional pedagogical training which it is send- 
ing into every comer of the state. This Association 
has seen fit to discuss with great cs^ndor and earnest- 
ness the weak points, the features of merit, and the 
possibilities of this policy. While the influence of 
normal schools is not to be measured by the number 
of their graduates teaching in our public schools, nor 
by the entire number of their- alumni, nor by the 
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whole number of students attending them — for, if they 
are worth anything, their greenest laurels will not 
come from an inspection of their catalogues and the 
State Reports — ^it is a fact universally accepted that 
the majority of teachers in the various counties of the 
slate will not be reached directly by them. There 
must be teachers' institutes, partially to work with 
normal schools and partially to operate in other fields. 

A critic in a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly 
refers to normal schools and teachers' institutes as 
" make-shifts," which will disappear when the col- 
leges shall have added a department in pedagogy 
and psychology that shall furnish our schools with 
principals, and when the high school system shall 
have extended itself so widely that teachers in subor- 
dinate positions shall all be high-school graduates. 
Welcome the day when our colleges shall afford an 
opportunity for the study of the philosophy of educa- 
tion by establishing a course the graduates in which 
shall be prepared to direct efficiently the w rk of the 
various departments of a graded school, and when 
high schools shall be so numerous and excellent that 
we may reasonably expect every teacher, however 
humble, to be a graduate of one of them ! But assum- 
ing that this advanced position has been secured, we 
shall not be able to dispense with our institutes and 
normal schools. We shall still need them. 

Our institute system, peculiar to ourselves in some 
.of its features, invites our own criticism no less closely 
than it has claimed the attention of our friends from 
other states and countries who are scanning the 
strength and the weakness of our educational ex- 
hibit. When summoned to the test, we shall be com- 
pelled to admit that our institutes, while they have 
been the instruments of great good, have by no 
means filled out the place marked for them. Still, 
they have grown wonderfully. The provisions for 
them claim but a small space upon our statute books. 
The system has but a brief history, yet it has amply 
justified the wisdom of those who created it. 

Sec. 2, Act .of April 9th, 1867, specifies : "That 
the county superintendent of each county in this 
common woalth is hereby authorized and required, 
once in each year, at such time and place as he, or 
a properly audiorized committee of teachers acting 
irith him, may deem most convenient, to call upon 
the teachers of the common schools and other insti- 
tations of learning in - his county to assemble to- 
gether and organize themselves into a teachers' in- 
stitute to be devoted to the improvement of teachers 
in the science and art of education, to continue in 
session at least five days," &c. 

Sec. I, Act of April 17th, 1865, specifies : "That 
twenty-two days shall be held to be a school montJi, 
and that two Saturdays in each month, as the proper 
board shall designate, which two Saturdays shall 
be held to be a part of the school month, may, at the 
discretion and by an af&rmative vote of a majority 
of all the members of the board of directors or con- 
trollers, be appropriated to institutes for the improve- 
ment of the teachers of the said district,*' &c. 

CouTity institutes are thus required, district insti- 
tutes permitted. The figures given in connection 
with the former in the last State Report are signifi- 
cant. They show a membership of nearly 14,000, the 
presence of over 10,000 teachers actually engaged 
in public schools, and the direct expenditure in be- 
half of institutes of nearly J20,ooo. To this \ast 
amount, we may safely add that portion of the teachers' 
salaries which is allowed them for attendance at in- 
stitutes, estimated at 1^75,000. About ^yi per cent. 



of the time during which the schools were open was 
spent in institutes. These figures show the magni- 
tude of the interest involved. 

But it is not the part of wisdom to attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that there is throughout the state much 
openly-expressed doubt as to whether our institutes 
answer in even a small degree the ends for which 
they are constituted. This is shown in the attitude 
of some of our best teachers, who either do not at- 
tend or who refer to the meetings in any but compli- 
mentary terms; in the position taken by directors 
who refuse to close their schools and allow their 
teachers the time ; in the feeling manifested by some 
of our best citizens, who do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that the time spent in these meetings is 
wasted. In those counties in which directors are 
required by special statutes to grant their teachers the 
time, and to count in the reports the time spent in 
attendance as time taught, there does not appear to 
be any healthier condition of sentiment than else- 
where. Directors, in the contracts made with teach- 
ers at the time the latter are employed, in many 
cases seek to evade the provisions of the law. 
These evidences of unfriendly criticism and of an- 
tagonism demand the presence of a corrective and 
reforming hand. 

Institutes can be made an important instrumen- 
tality in performing the school work of the state. 
They are a necessary part of the system, and errors 
in them of administration must be reduced to a 
minimum. In referring to the cause of this feeling 
of distrust, only those elements which might nata rally 
be looked to for support have been had in view. In 
a general way, much of the opposition entertained 
may be referred to that feeling of hostility which 
attacks every prominent feature of a system of public 
instruction. Oppositon from this quarter will be 
allayed only with the millennium. It is much more 
important to meet the demands of those who are our 
natural allies, whose support will be the more effec- 
tive, whose opposition the more dangerous. 

But from their character institutes will never receive 
the full credit to which they are entitled. Tlieir re- 
sults belong so much to the future that we cannot in 
the light of to-day assign them their proper place. 
They sow seeds for whose increase we must look in 
the years to come. They should be eminently sug- 
gestive. Their value consists largely in this. But 
to be profitable, the lines of thought suggested must 
be maturely followed out ; they do not always lead 
at once to intelligent, well-digested resolve. A hint 
is thrown out, considered trifling at the time, but 
from it an inquiry is started which results in a grand 
scheme of work, practicable, valuable, and full of 
promise, but whose author (when he has perfected 
it) does not stop to ask himself where he found the 
germ that has developed so wondrously. In enjoying 
the majesty and usefulness of the broad river, we for- 
get the rills that trickle down the hillsides "hundreds 
of miles away. 

A. B. attends an institute in a fairly receptive con- 
dition and with his faculties ready, to a moderate ex- 
tent, for action. He comes away reporting that he 
has heard some good things. Some theories have 
been advanced and some plans offered which he has 
pronounced theoretically correct but practically ab- 
surd. Although thinking it unnecessary, he will pro - 
bably conclude to submit to a test the propositions 
which he has there heard advanced. The test, as he 
conducts it, confirms his conclusions, and he re- 
decides that the institute has been of no benefit to him 
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Belonging to that class of workers, which maybe de- 
nominated the class of strict constructionists, he has 
not thought it permissible to modify, in the least, in 
his practice, the plans pronounced good by some other 
authority. He Iwlts down with the greatest dispatch 
possible the food that some one else has found nour. 
ishing, thinking less of the processes of mastication, 
digestion and assimilation, than that of swallowing. 
The results prove altogether uncomfortable and un- 
satisfactory. 

But our friend, in spite of his unwisdom, has 
learned something. From the ruins of the plans 
which he has condemned, he builds a structure which 
proves of excellent service to him. He claims the 
sole credit for it. He teaches better forever after and 
is more thoughtful in all that pertains to his work 
as a teacher, but he does not see the line of circum- 
stances commencing at the institute that has led him 
to his present advanced position. He looks with 
careless eye upon the very agency that through some 
suggestion, some appeal, some teaching, has aroused 
that effort which has finally given him an honorable 
place in his profession. 

There are hundreds of teachers, like A. B., who 
are thus benefited, indirectly it may be, and uncon- 
sciously, but whose carelessly conceived opinions are 
calculated to bring their institute into disrepute. 
There are directors and citizens, likewise, who do 
not mean to judge unfairly, who reach unfavorable 
conclusions because they are unable to say, "The 
institute did this good thing, and this, and this.'' 
Their position does not enable them to see all the 
forces that are working upon the minds of teachers. 

But, without doubt, there are substantial grounds 
for some of the dissatisfaction referred to The en- 
tire responsibility for the management of the county 
institute is put where it very properly belongs — upon 
the shoulders of the County Superintendent, '^o 
other person kn()ws, or cari be expected to know, as 
well as he, the educational condition and needs of his 
county. He has familiarized himself with the qual- 
ifications of his teachers, he knows the points of 
strength and of weakness in their management of the 
schools, he has become acquainted with the general 
tone pervading the relations which mutually exist 
between people, directors, teachers and pupils. Hav- 
ing these data in his possession, it is possible for him 
to make his institute a power in the work entrusted 
to him. 

But if he is weak, if he lacks organizing and gov- 
erning power, if he is not in sjrmpathy with progres- 
sive education, if his exercises are purposeless and 
pointless, if he holds his institute merely because the 
law makes it one of his duties to do so, if he does not 
trouble himself to see that its influence reaches out 
into every school-room in his county, shaping and 
giving tone to its work, there will be ample justifica- 
tion in finding fault with such an agency so admin- 
istered. It will be easy for him to involve himself 
and his institute in ridicule, if not contempt. Could 
a book be written detailing the inside history of in- 
rstitutes, we should have a volume in which comedy 
would be a not insignificant element. Attention has 
been officially called in a somewhat incisive manner, 
by Deputy Superintendent Curry, to some institute 
mistakes and follies. The criticisms made by all 
of those who are in a position to judge intelligently, 
are very similar in their character. They refer to a 
lack of vigor in preparing for the institute and in 
carrying it on ; to a want of comprehension of the 
purposes for which it is held; to the unsuitable 



character of the exercises, etc. The picture may be 
colored differently, but it presents the same figures 
upon the same background. 

In offering some suggestions that are prompted by 
observation and experience, attention will be called 
to the general difficulty of the situation in which a 
superintendent is placed who is called upon to con- 
duct a county institute. He brings together the 
novice in teaching, young, inexperienced and poorly 
prepared, and the veteran; the principal of the 
high school, and the teacher of the humble, ungraded 
school ; the teacher of the classics and the teacher of 
the elements ; the thorough scholar and successful in- 
structor, himself competent to lead an institute, and 
the pretender who has smuggled himself into the 
ranks ; the professional teacher and the one who reels 
himself pecuniarily compelled to teach, but who will 
break ranks the instant he can afford to do so. He 
must recognize the existence of all these classes and 
help them all, if possible. 

I would suggest: I. The institute should be held 
early in the term. If held before the term opens the 
superintendent will fail to secure the presence of 
many of his teachers; if held in the middle or latter 
part of it, teachers will not be willing to change their 
plans of work. If the institute is to accomplish any- 
thing, it must influence mainly the work of the 
current term. 

2. The annual examinations of teachers aflford 
a good opportunity to arrange with directors and 
teachers for the closing of their schools and attend- 
ance upon the institute. 

3. Care must be taken to secure instructors who 
have had such experience in the capacity of teachers 
or superintendents as eminently fits them to instruct 
and help teachers representing various grades^ of 
schools. There are not many persons who combine 
the varied qualities necessary for successful institute 
instructors. To encourage home talent is good, but 
if you can secure better ability for the work by cross- 
ing the boundaries of your county or state, let the 
superior talent be obtained. College professors are 
not so successful in this sphere as in some others. 
There is but little need, likewise, of those aspirants 
for institute business who have essayed to teach or to 
superintend schools and been sad failures. The in- 
structor must be full of his subject, not confined to a 
few set lectures, made up of dreary platitudes or un- 
intelligible theories. He must be warm and sympa- 
thetic, and feel that he is an educational evangelist 
with a mission to the teachers before him. He most 
be pleasing in his address, holding attention when 
he claims it. He must have considerable versatility 
and quickness and penetration. He must be a good 
reader of human nature. 

4. When instructors havebeen secured, they should 
be given a clear idea of the plan of the campaign as 
it has been mapped out by the superintendent, and 
the latter should hold, in the main, his assistants to 
this plan. Institute veterans can doubtless give scores 
of amusing instances, where, finding no plan of work 
has been sketched, they have been asked to advise 
what should be done in the matter, and finally have 
been frantically besought to present whatever sub- 
jects they preferred, filling in as much of the time as 
possible. It is never very creditable to the farmer, the 
builder, the manager in any employment, to be com- 
pelled to give a carte blanche to those whom he em- 
ploys. A careful outline of the work to be done 
must be made out by the superintendent. 

5. The outline should not cover too much ground. 
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The county institute under a proper institute system, 
is not the place for academic instruction. There is 
not time to explain the principles of arithmetic, 
grammar, and other subjects of study, and this line 
of work properly belongs to the district institute. 
School organization and discipline, methods of study, 
of teaching, of conducting recitations, proper courses 
of study and programmes of recitation, the question 
of morals and manners, are all proper matters for 
consideration. It is not well to have essays, the 
subjects of which have been selected from the well- 
thumbed list in some Rhetoric, nor discussions that 
properly belong to the debating society. The 
greater part of the instruction in elocution usually 
given, could profitably be omitted. There are some 
subjects which county institutes in, I may say, every 
section of the state may and should take hold of ear- 
nestly and forcibly. 

Every county should have a judicious, well-defined, 
well-understood course of study prescribed for its 
schools. When we consider that, in a majority of 
our counties, the individual teachers, inexperienced 
and poorly-qualified as many of them are, have prac- 
tically the whole control of the question of what 
should be taught, and that in many counties more 
than fifty per cent of the schools change their teach- 
en every year, thus introducing with every term a 
programme of work that probably has no known 
connection with what has been done in previous 
terms, we can readily see what valuable time is lost 
and what opportunities are wasted. Teachers take 
charge of schools that are new to them, and find no 
record of the classification adopted by their prede- 
cessors of the work done by the latter, or of their 
conclusions in regard to the degree of advancement 
of the various scholars. These facts, with the short 
terms that obtain in many sections, make much of 
the instruction that is given exceedingly fragmentary 
and disjointed. What greater wonc, what better 
work, can our institutes do than to address them- 
selves to the correction of these grave defects ? 
Superintendents can, in conjunction with a commit- 
tee of their teachers, prepare an outline of a course 
of study, have it carefully considered by their insti- 
tutes, amended as may seem necessary (endorsed, if 
possible, by directors), and adopted for use in the 
county, or at least in districts. 

Institutes could thus run a thread of system through 
the school work of countite. They could also devise 
such records and reports as might be necessary to se- 
cure harmony and continuity of work through suc- 
cessive terms. Especial benefit would be derived 
from the organization of language and physical 
science instruction upon a correct and substantial 
basis. Provision could be made for instruction in 
drawing and civil government. Valuable sugges- 
tions in regard to physical culture could be agreed 
npon. Alx>ve all, the duties and the opportunities 
of teachers, in the upbuilding of positive, correct in- 
dividual and national character, should be enforced. 
The teachers of a county, when assembled to- 
gether, should see what they can do to perfect that 
'Hrirtuous education of youth," which William Penn 
proclaimed necessary "to maintain and uphold a 
good constitution." In naming some of the impor* 
tant subjects for consideration, it is not claimed that 
all of these should be put down on the programme 
for one year. It will be best to treat two or three 
of them somewhat exhaustively, and take up others 
at the next annual session. 

6. A competitive exercise among the teachers in 



spelling, in orthoepy, in reading, with premiums for 
excellence, is sometimes valuable as making variety, 
renewing interest in these subjects and infecting 
schools with a desire to excel in them. The suc- 
cess of our School Department in making, at the 
Centenial Exposition, an exhibit of scholars' work, 
suggests the feasibility and desirability of making 
township and county displays of a similar character 
in the future. Under proper regulations, schools 
could prepare work for the county institute to be 
there displayed in a suitable manner and subject 
possibly to inspection and report by committees reg- 
ularly appointed for the purpose. 

7. In some counties it will be found well to give 
a good course of lectures in the evenings. Many 
teachers have but rare opportunities to hear good 
lectures, and to them the benefit may be as great from 
this quarter as from any other. Where the expenses 
are heavy, the necessary funds may be raised by 
charging admission to these evening lectures. In 
some counties it. may be best to continue the day 
work, with some modifications, into the evenings. In 
any event, it will be scarcely in good taste, to say the 
least, when the State Superintendent, the National 
Commissioner, or some other distinguished educator 
is present with something of general interest to be 
communicated, to crowd him into the background by 
some elocutionary or musical entertainment. 

8. Teachers should take careful notes of the exer- 
cises, and should be questioned upon these immedi- 
ately after the lessons have been given or at the com- 
mencement of the next session. Superintendents 
may, with profit in their annual examinations, ask for 
a reproduction of these notes. 

9. Strict punctuality should be observed in carry- 
ing on the business of the institute. A superinten- 
dent who pays but little regard to the hours he has 
appointed, cannot with much consistency ask that his 
teachers shall be punctual in their daily routine. 

10. Teachers should be made to feel that the first 
and the last day or half-day are no less important than 
the intervening time. The enrollment of mem- 
bers, election of committees, etc., can all be attended 
to without infringing upon the appointed working 
hours, by being conducted outside of the regular 
sessions. 

11. Where the seats can be numbered, teachers 
should select certain numbers and retain them during 
the week. The roll can be promptly called at the 
beginning of each session with the aid of monitors, 
who can report for certain numbers. By means of 
the diagram, it can be known at any time who are 
absent. 

12. As there are questions coming up at institutes 
in which it is desirable to have the opinion or sanc- 
tion of directors, between whom and teachers there 
should be cordial co-operation, valuable results may 
be obtained by calling them together on some day of 
the institute, usually in a convention of their own 
rather than with the teachers. There will be no 
lack of subjects of interest and of value for such a 
meeting. 

13. The work of these annual meetings* must be 
properly followed up and supplemented. A' mistake 
is doubtless made in many sections in not doing this. 
Excellent plans of work, projected amidst much en- 
thusiasm, are allowed to die through sheer neglect. 
An immense amount of energy is expended prior to 
the institute, in calling out the forces, secunng in- 
structors, arranging a satisfactory programme, etc., 
to be followed, when the institute is over, by a pro- 
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found indifference to what has been done. An army 
that retires and disbands after successfully conduct- 
ing a siege until the enemy's flag comes down, a 
siege in which have been brought to bear at great 
expense all the appliances of modem warfare, can 
scarcely be said to have won a very substantial vic- 
tory if it fails to follow up its first success by possess- 
ing itself of the enemy's works and by a pursuit that 
shall give it complete control of its foe. 

As intimated above, the degree to which insti- 
tutes are valuable is proportioned largely to their 
suggest! veness. They show you fertile soil needing 
cultivation. They direct you to a philosophical in- 
quiry into the character of your work and the means 
of meeting your obligations. But attentive, consci- 
entious teachers are apt to be oppressed, at first, by 
the weight of responsibility revealed by the new light 
thrown upon their duties. They recognize the 
necessity for reform, but feel a distrust of their ability 
to strike out successfully into paths that to them are 
untried. Institutes, therefore, frequently make teach- 
ers thoroughly dissatisfied with their past work, with- 
out assuring them that they have the ability to main- 
tain a new position. Conferences of the superin- 
tendent with the teachers and directors in the several 
districts, as soon af^er the institute as possible, are 
therefore recommended. There will be less need of 
these in the boroughs than in the townships. The 
meetings can be held in the afternoons, evenings, 
and on Saturdays. In a month most counties can be 
thus canvassed, and a number of schools also visited. 
At these meetings special district difiiculties can be 
ascertained and remedies proposed. Questions can 
be more freely asked and more fully answered than 
in a large convention. Steps can be taken to organ- 
ire the teachers into a working body, that shall hold 
the schools to the adopted course of study as closely 
as practicable, that shall harmonize the classification, 
arrange for regular examinations of pupils, and in a 
general way make the township schools more of a 
unit than they usually are. Superintendents who 
have made the experiment will doubtless agree that 
several weeks can profitably be taken for these con- 
ferences even at the expense of some school visita- 
tion. In addition to the above thoughts, there might 
be given a discussion of other points and of numerous 
details relating to county institutes, but it is not con- 
sidered necessary for the purposes of this paper. 

As shown by the extract from the Act of 1865, 
district institutes may be held twice a month. There 
is less avail made of this provision of the law than 
there was a few years ago. These meetings have 
fallen into discredit, and proved in a majority of 
cases of but little value, mainly because they have 
lacked a responsible head. Teachers, generally of 
the same grade, have come together, and unless they 
had the wisdom to select a leader, or were controlled 
by a strong common determination to make the 
meetings efficient, have shown how thoroughly time 
could be misused. Herein is one of the strongest 
arguments for the establishment of such additional 
supervision as shall give us local or sub-superinten- 
dents who can preside over these meetings and prop- 
erly shape their work. It will be the function of 
these meetings to give their members a drill in the 
subjects to be taught in their schools, with methods, 
to devise practical means for carrying out the sug- 
gestions of the county institute, and, in short, to do 
the work of the teachers* organization referred to 
heretofore. Work can be mapped out for the schools 
every month or half-month, the pupils examined 



upon this at stated intervals, results compared at sub- 
sequent meetings, and published, if advisable, to the 
schools. In this way, through this instrumentality, 
the much-needed work of unifying and economizing 
the efforts of township schools and giving point to 
them, may be effected. But until we secure the 
legislation needed for better supervision, we shall 
have to depend upon the voluntary efforts of teach- 
ers to control this matter as best they can. In cities 
and boroughs, the superintendents have less diflficalty 
on this score. 

Before leaving the subject assigned me, I deem it 
neceessary to refer (though very briefly, as time is 
limited) to another species of institutes, not recog- 
nized by the law, it is true, and called with more 
propriety, probably, by the name of the people's 
rather than the teachers' institutes. Our educational 
system is so democratic and is so sensibly and readily 
affected by the changes in the popular will, that it 
becomes necessary for those who would secure per- 
manent and continuing progress in educational af 
fairs to be imbjaed with the missionary spirit, and to 
seek by all proper means to establish a correct public 
sentiment. In the exercises of neither of the two 
classes of institutes referred to, is there much place 
for the people as such. And yet without their sanc- 
tion, it will be extremely difficult to carry into prac- 
tical effect many of the plans mapped out by the 
other two agencies. 

Superintendents will, -therefore, find it desirable 
to organize in addition to their other institute work, 
a series of branch or local institutes to be held at 
such points in their counties as will best reach the 
people. If the meetings can be continued for three, 
four or five days, the interest will be found to increase 
and more permanent good will result than with 
shorter sessions. The exercises should be made 
popular. The people should be brought out. Teach- 
ers can be invited to prepare essays and condoct 
specimen drills with classes from their schools, citi- 
zens to prepare papers and take part in discussions, 
the pupils to contribute essays, declamations, &c. 
The schools may occupy a prominent place on the 
programme. For general discussion, such questions 
as the need of more graded schools, longer school 
terms, uniformity of text-books, better school build- 
ings, furniture, apparatus, etc., the means of securing 
and retaining good teachers, Uie relation of teachers 
to parents and of parents to teachers, can be brought 
up. These institutes may properly be held in the 
latter part of the term. Methods of preparing for them 
and of carrying them on cannot be referred to here. 

In conclusion, with the closer local supervision 
which it is to be hoped the efforts of this Associa- 
tion will be successful in securing, and with the 
means already in our hands, our institute system 
should go forth conquering and to conquer. By it, 
impulses will be awakened, enthusiasm for better 
methods and a more thorough knowledge of subject- 
matter communicated, better lines of work pointed 
out, the missionary spirit stimulated, district pride 
fostered, and the whole educational energy of each 
county organized and kept in line for definite points. 
By free discussion, by hearing the results of the 
ripest educational experience, by philosophical reflec- 
tion upon their work, by social intercourse with 
those who have met the same difficulties and need 
the same encouragement, by looking at their work 
from a more elevated view -point than they occupy 
in their daily round of duties, by feeling the mag- 
netic influence that comes from contact with earnest 
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workers in an inspiring cause, by learning the value 
and the means of organization, by feeling the dig- 
nity of educational work — results which will come 
from a well- developed institute system— our teach- 
ers and people will be armed with keener weapons 
and clad in a closer mail for tht educational battles 
of the future. 



On account of a pressure of other business, 
DO discussion of this paper took place. 

MissH. E. Holcomb, of Bucks county, read 
a paper on "Woman as a School Officer." 



WOMAN AS A SCHOOL OFFICER. 



MISS H. E. HOLCOMB. 

MORE than twenty centuries ago, in the my- 
thology of that wonderfully gifted people at 
whose feet the world still sits as a learner in the do- 
main of art ; in that strange admixture of poetry and 
religion, of delicate imagery and gross absurdity ; was 
foreshadowed woman's tnie relation to the educa- 
tional interests of the race. In that ideal world it 
was to womanly hands, to muse and goddess, that 
not only the cultivation of man in the lighter graces 
and accomplishments of social life — music, dancing, 
and song — was entrusted, but also his instruction in 
the liberal arts and sciences. It was Minerva, the 
very personation of wisdom, who taught men the arts 
of war no less than the pursuits of peace. If Mars 
gave men courage to meet their enemies in battle, it 
was Minerva who gave them the skill requisite to 
victory. While Mercury touched their lips with the 
fires of eloquence, Polyhymnia attuned their ears to> 
harmonious sounds. While Apollo anointed their 
eyes to see the mystic future, Clio recalled the past, 
inspiring their hearts anew with the glorious memo- 
ries of^the good and brave. And thus everywhere 
in their celestial world were the masculine and 
feminine elements united in the instruction of mor- 
tals. Thns did the subtle Greek embody in his re- 
ligious system what we are now slowly learning to 
recognize as the true policy, the joint guardianship 
of the sexes over the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
welfare of humanity. 

It was not, however, until a comparatively recent 
era that men were ready to admit that upon their sis- 
ters, wives, and mothers had fallen the mantle of the 
fabled muses ; that it was their right and duty to co- 
operate with man in every way in the educational 
work set before him. The last hundred years have 
wrought a wonderful change in this respect, and to- 
day woman's right to the position of teacher is no 
longer questioned. Why ? Because of her preemi- 
nent success as an instructor of the young— success 
being to many minds the strongest logic, the logic to 
which the most skeptical must eventually yield. 

And here let me say, I think the opinion which 
appears to prevail in this Association, that women do 
not devote themselves to the profession of teaching 
as men do, that they leave the profession sooner, is a 
mistaken one based on a superficial view of the mat- 
ter. The statistics in Pennsylvania would doubt- 
less prove, as they did in New England, this to be far 
from the truth. When President Eliot objected to 
the employment of so many women as teachers be- 
cause they left the profession so soon. Colonel Hig- 
ginson took the trouble to collect the statistics of a 
number xii cities of Massachusetts, and he found 



that, in the average, they remain in the work of 
teaching more than twice as long. 

Having won an impregnable position behind the 
teacher's desk, the query is, "Shall she take a step 
higher ? Shall she become a school officer, a mem- 
ber of school boards, a school superviser or super- 
intendent ?" Already Pennsylvania has answered, 
"Yes.** And now our Executive Committee vir- 
tually asks ihe question, "How does woman acquit 
herself in this new role ? Is she a success or a fail- 
ure ?*' Much depends upon the answer ; for while 
all offices and places of honor an3 emolument are 
free to man, woman is always required to verify her 
credentials, to substantiate her claim to any position 
by showing herself master of the situation, to prove 
her right to it by a successful performance of its du- 
ties. Shall we have men as school officers ? Cer- 
tainly. Shall we have women ? Ah ! that depends 
upon whether they will make good ones or not. 
She asks no special favors because she is a woman ; 
but she do^ ask that instead of stale, unmeaning 
compliment — too often heard, even in this Associa- 
tion — she shall receive the same just consideration 
accorded to man. She does not wish the doubtful 
compliment of no criticism becausfe of her sex, but 
she does ask that her work be fairly and honestly 
criticised without prejudice, and judged according 
to its intrinsic worth. 

Woman accepts the challenge thus thrown down 
to her at the entrance to this and every other unac- 
customed path, knowing that when she has taken it 
up and entered in in trnimph, no power will ever 
again thrust her out. She knows that when she does 
a thing and does it well, the world will gladly accept 
her work. It has been so in art, in literature, and in 
education thus far, and so it will be to the end^ The 
ability to achieve success in any department of hu- 
man effort, is the best evidence of a right to work 
therein, it is God's certificate of fitness, it is the proof 
most conclusive in this practical age. 

To-day, either men have lost that faith in abstract 
truth which characterized our fathers, who did not 
hesitate to build the grand superstructure of the 
national government upon a foundation of untried 
principles, or else they look upon woman as an ex- 
ception to all general laws. They will grant her 
abstract right to do a hundred things, and then, with 
a solemn shake of their wise heads, say, *'It is all 
very well in theory, but it will never do in practice, 
never." They are not yet ready to receive as true 
that noble sentiment of Lowell's, " By a higher law 
than any from human power, whatever is correct in 
principle must be correct in practice." Hence it is 
useless to theorize on this subject, to show how emi- 
nently right and proper that the mother should have 
an equal voice with the father in determining the 
character of the school in which the childreiy will be 
educated, to show how reasonable it is that the 
mother who has guarded the little ones from helpless 
infancy, who knows them and cares for them as no 
one else can, should have as deep an interest in, and 
be as competent as the father to help decide the 
questions which meet every school-board, questions 
as to the arrangement of school-room and furniture 
for the health and comfort of the children, the num- 
ber of hours they should study, the time for play, 
what they should study, and how and where, and to 
whose care they should be entrusted, or to whose in- 
fluence subjected during those school hours. It is in 
vain to show how unjust is the action of society 
which continually impresses upon woman her im- 
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mense and paramount responsibility in moulding the 
character of the young, and then, as soon as the 
child is old enough to begin its school education, 
denies to her all direct control of the school, all'di- 
rect power in determining its character and influ- 
ences. To speak of these things is unavailing; it is 
all theory. 

Happily, however, woman's success as teacher in 
the school-room has at last, in a measure, convinced 
society that it is safe to commit still other school in- 
terests to her keepine. And so the experiment of 
woman as a school officer is being tried in numerous 
localities in Maine, in the old Bay State under the 
shadow of Plymouth Rock, here in the goodly land 
of Penn, and in the freer atmosphere of the West. 
England, too, is testing the capacity of her daughters 
in this work. Manchester, with 10,000 women as 
registered voters, numbers one woman on its school 
board. In Scotland, also, the entering wedge has 
been driven, and Edinburgh has two women serving 
as school officers. How many more there may be 
there and on the continent I am unable to say. The 
experiment is as yet so limited in duration, however, 
that data from which to draw conclusions are very 
meagre and difficult of access. Such as I could ob- 
tain I will present in brief. 

In New England the experiment dates from 1873, 
when three women were elected on the Boston 
School Committee, but were refused a place upon 
the Board by its male members. They appealed to 
the Supreme Court, and by its decision, and also by 
a special act of the legislature, the disputed question 
was settled in the right way. In 1874, six women 
were chosen, or five per cent of the whole Board. 
The next year the number of the committee was re- 
duced from 120 to 24, four of whom were women, or 
nearly seventeen per cent. One of these was nomi- 
nated on all the tickets, and received 24,614 votes out 
of 26,000. Thus emphatically did Boston, after a 
year's experience, record herself in favor of the mea- 
sure. Miss Peabody, who is one of the committee, in 
response to a letter of inquiry, writes as follows : 

*« In all the work of the committee the ladies have 
borne their full share to the entire acceptance of all- 
interested. We continually meet those who, having 
opposed the, movement at the outset, now confess 
themselves wholly converted. We are now treated 
with entire courtesy by the other members of the 
Board, and all admit that there are no members on it 
\15J10 do more faithful or better work. From the lady 
teachers I am constantly hearing expressions of satis- 
faction that they can talk to a woman about their 
trials and difficulties; that they can, of course, speak 
with a freedom otherwise impossible, and be sure of 
a comprehending sympathy both for themselves and 
the children under their care. I have as yet seen 
nothing to make me question the wisdom of calling 
women to this work ; though taken as we take it in 
a large city, it is a work which consumes the greater 
part of our time, and few men would have the leisure 
to devote as much time to it as we do." 

How much is indicated in the simple statement 
of the teacher of a public kindergarten established 
in Boston as an experiment, who says, that, when it 
had been in operation more than a year, no male 
member of the school board had ever visited it, but 
when Miss Abbie May thought herself a member for 
a fortnight only, she visited and manifested great in- 
terest in its success. Boston has not stopped here, 
she has made Miss Lucretia Crocker, than whom 
there is im> finer scholar in the state, one of the six 



supervisors of the city schools at a salary of #4,500. 
In Pennsylvania, in pursuance of a proviso in oar 
new constitution, there are already a number of wo- 
men, here and there, serving as school directors, and 
one as County Superintendent Upon the work of 
Miss Lewis, super^itendent of Tioga county, our 
honored president and State Superintendent, Mr. 
Wickersham, has set the seal of official approval, re- 
corded on page 17 of his last annual report in 
these words, "She is now very efficiently discharg- 
ing the duties of her office." 

In regard to school directors, Miss Lewis writes : 
" We have a few women on our school boards, 
and, as far as I know, they are serving in a manner 
entirely satisfactory to all concerned." Bucks county 
numbers two women as school directors. As one of 
these it is proper, perhaps, that I should bear wit- 
ness to the uniform courtesy and respect shown us 
by the other members of the board and by the com- 
munity. My colleague has served as treasurer since 
her election two years ago, filling the position most 
acceptably. She is also district superintendent. In- 
deed, the task of visiting the schools seems to have 
devolved principally upon us, the gentlemen thus 
tacitly acknowledging woman's fitness for that work. 

Mrs. Harriet Paist, the only lady school director 
in Philadelphia, is a very efficient officer. She 
writes: "Most of the teachers gave me a hearty 
welcome. Some of the patrons have expressed to 
me their great satisfaction that one woman had nerve 
enough to break the ice, and wished others would 
follow. I have had my full share of appointments 
on all the regular committees, and two on special 
committees — one to reply to questions propounded 
by the Massachusetts Social Science Society in re- 
gard to the sanitary condition of the schools ; the 
other to examine and prepare sp>ecimens of penman- 
ship and drawing for the Centennial Exposition." 

In Minnesota the presence of women on the 
school-boards is not uncommon; and a gentleman 
from Minneapolis assures me that their election in 
that city has been of immense advantage to the 
schools, that a much greater int^est is now mani- 
fested in them, that the school-boards are vastly im- 
proved in character and usefulness, and the commu- 
nity is highly gratified with the result. Minnesota 
not only elects women as school officers, bat she 
gives them the right to vote for those officers, and on 
all'other school questions. The N £, youmai of 
Education referring to this fact, says : " Having seen 
something of the workings of such a law during a 
residence in a western state, we urge its importance 
here at the East. School is but an offshoot of home, 
and it is the mother's children, not less than the 
father's, who are educated there. Already we feel 
the necessity of woman's aid in our school boards ; 
why not also in the election of such boards, and all 
questions pertaining to our schools ? We have seen 
such foolish measures and worthless men defeated in 
district meetings by women's votes alone, that we 
are ready to advocate this reform as one of the most 
important that we, in New England, can adopt." 

Colorado, our Centennial state, also permits women 
to vote on all questions pertaining to the schools. 
But perhaps Iowa and Illinois have had more ex- 
tended experience in this direction than any other 
states, Iowa having at present ten *women serving as 
coun^ superintendents, and from twenty-five (25) to 
thirty (30) in other school offices ; 'Illinois, the same 
number of county superintendents, and at least one 
city superintendent. In the last reports of their re- 
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spective state superintendents, the official reports of 
the ladies appear in order with the rest, and are not 
very dissimilar or inferior in style or matter. In the 
discussion of the- general educational interests of the 
state by the State Superintendent, I failed to find a 
single reference to the subject of women as school offi 
cers. In one sense this was very gratifying. It 
showed that the thing was a matter of course, which 
called for no comment; that it was no longer re- 
garded in the light of an experiment, whose suc- 
cess was doubtful, but was an established and ac- 
cepted fact. 

A recent event in Iowa shows in a most striking 
and forcible manner the high estimate which bo£ 
her Legislature and State Superintendent set upon 
the services of women in this new field of labor. In 
Warren county, in that state, at the last spring elec- 
tion, Mr. Huff, the preceding superintendent, failed 
of reflection. Miss Cook being the successful candi- 
date. Defeated at the polls, he appealed to the 
courts, and Judge Mitchell, of the Circuit Court, 
decided that << Miss Cook was ineligible to office, as 
all women were ineligible in Iowa.'' Miss Cook 
then appealed to the Supreme Court. If that sus- 
tained the decision of Judge Mitchell, Iowa must lose 
all her len lady superintendents. But the State Su- 
perintendent, as soon as he read the report of Judge 
Mitchell's decision in the morning papers (which was 
before breakfast), at once drafted a bill, the first sec- 
tion of which is, " That no person shall be deemed 
ineligible, by reason of sex, to any school office in 
the state of Iowa." This bill was placed in charge 
of Senator Woolson, and before night it had become 
law. Thus, in a smgle day, woman's defeat in the 
court- room was turned into a signal victory in the 
Legislative Chamber. Thus promptly did the Iowa 
State Assembly express its higb appreciation of 
woman's work as a school officer in that state. 

In Illinois at first there appears to have been a 
strong prejudice against women as school officers, 
especially among Uie German population. Their 
efficiency b, however, npidly overcoming this, and 
many oftheir former opponents now admit that **a wo- 
man in office, if she perform the duties of the office 
equally well, is every way as good as a man in the 
same p>osition." At present they are generally as well 
paid as men, and their work is equally good, and, in 
some cases, even more acceptably done. In response 
to the question, "Is her work as satisfactory ?" Miss 
West, superintendent of Knox county, writes, 
*'Much more so, if we are to believe one-half the testi- 
mony on this point which comes to us." The verdict 
of the people of Will county is similar, "The work of 
the office of county superintendent has never be- 
before been so thoroughly attended to as at present." 
I can readily believe this, for Mrs. Mcintosh, super- 
intendent of that county, gave her whole time to the 
work, though for the first year she was paid for only 
half of it. Such zeal could not fall to make itself 
felt. In this connection I must quote a very sugges- 
tive paragraph of Miss West's valuable letter, "In 
our state the office had been much dishonored by 
being made a political football, kicked about as 
suited the convenience of demagogues. It was often 
filled by men utterly incompetent, given to them to 
purchase favor with their friends and thus gain votes 
ibr what was considered some higher office, or used 
as a stepping-stone to political ends. * * Our 
best judges feel that the election of our ten lady 
superintendents and the way they have done their 
work has saved the office in our state. Before, the 



feeling against it was so strong that there was great 
danger of its being abolished." 

Knowing the value of harmonious action among 
all branches of the educational service, I made in- 
quiry in that respect also, to which Miss West re- 
plied : " Our teachers, men and women, from high- 
est to lowest, cooperate with me most heartily, a 
thing never before known in our county. We have 
four colleges and ten graded schools, whose prin- 
cipals have usually had, to say the least, a mild 
contempt for the county superintendent. Nothing 
of this kind shows itself now. School officers, old 
men many of them — ^some of my treasurers have 
held the office over twenty-five years — ^at first thought 
it was a small business to have a woman whom they 
had known from her babyhood, put over them." [I 
suppose if it had been a man whom they had known 
from his babyhood, it would all have been very 
well ; so it would seem that it was her sex, and not 
her age, to which they objected.] " Now," she adds, 
" they work with and sustain me most cordially, 
though I have found it necessary to make some in- 
novations which at first they resisted." Miss Lewis, 
of Pennsylvania, testifies to the kindness and cour- 
tesy with which she has always been received by 
teachers, school-boards and patrons of the schools. 
Mrs. Mcintosh, of Illinois, writes : " The German 
population were strongly opposed to a woman in 
office, and I was told, when first assuming its duties, 
to go home and stay with my husband. Now, how- 
ever, the prejudice seems to have been overcome, 
and as a general thing I have the hearty sympathy of 
all classes." Thus success exorcises the disaffected 
spirits, and faithful performance of duty disarms op- 
position. 

But some who freely grant that woman has the 
necessary mental qualifications for this work may 
still object that the duties of the office of county su- 
perintendent, for instance, are too onerous for her, 
and are attended with too much out- door exposure ; 
that she bas not the requisite physical strength. Com- 
paring the work of superintendent and teacher, which 
of the two, think you, is the severer test of strength ? 
which is the greater tax upon the nervous energies 
of the system ? which is the more exhausting labor ? 
The work of the teacher, undoubtedly. Experience 
confirms this. All the evidence I could get was on 
the same side. One lady writes, "The work is hard, 
yet not so hard as teaching; there is so much vari- 
ety in it, it does not wear one out as does teaching. 
I stand eight or ten hours of it per day, six days in 
the week, better than I did six hours in the school 
room, five days in the week." Another says, "I 
have now been in office one year and ivearly a month, 
during which time I have traveled over 2,600 miles, 
driving my own horse. I visited more schools in 
January than any other month. I have never been 
sick in bed during this time, and the fearful head- 
aches that nearly drove me wild, when teaching, have 
not troubled me much. I am, of course, more or less 
exposed to the weather, but, when teaching, I was 
often compelled to teach all day in wet clothing, and 
even froze my feet in the school*room." Is stronger 
evidence than this required ? 

Very many of my letters ol inquiry yet remain un- 
answered ; but, taking the evidence which I have 
been able to obtain from school reports, press com- 
ments, and private sources, I cannot escape the con- 
clusion that the experiment of woman as a school 
officer has been thus far eminently successful ; that the 
results have been all that its best friends could wish ; 
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that while it has never been detrimental, it has often 
been positively advantageous to the best interests of 
education ; that both as superintendent and as school 
director, woman has verified her credentials and 
shown herself fitted for the work. 

Does the work need her ? In' the few moments 
remaining of my allotted time, it is impossible to tell 
how much it needs her, especially how much intelli- 
gent women are needed on our school boards, to 
watch over the physical and moral well-being of the 
children. In our large towns and cities, the very 
architecture of the school-houses cries out against 
masculine management, which saves a few hun- 
dreds or even thousands in the purchase of ground, 
only to expend it in architectural display, which piles 
story upon story, four or five stories high, a thing that 
should never be done unless an elevator is also pro- 
vided for their ascent. 

As a rule, women, being more free from business 
cares, have more leisure time and thought for school 
supervision. While the father is immersed in the 
labor of bread- winning and money-getting, his mind, 
pre-occupied with the demands of his calling, he takes 
little thought of the busy little brains and bright eyes 
poring over their school -room tasks ; but in the seclu- 
sion of home the mother's heart follows her little ones 
to the school-room and broods over them all the day 
long. Their nurse in sickness, she is quicker to per 
ceive what injures health. Their natural moral 
guide, she is more anxious about the moral character 
and personal influence of the teacher. Through her 
readier sympathies, and her more intimate com- 
panionship with them, she has a livelier, a more ac 
tive interest in the general welfare of children, a bet- 
ter comprehension of their wants, a clearer insight 
into their unfolding natures. 

Since the future well-being of our country depends 
so largely upon the training of its youth, the state or 
community which does not utilize all these forces, 
which does not call to its service the mother- heart of 
woman as well as every other agency which can aid 
in this work, is, indeed, unwise and false to its trust. 
To confide the educational interests ot the race to 
either sex alone is a grievous error. It is the 
united wisdom of intelligent, thoughtful men and 
women that is needed. The very differences between 
them emphasize this need. Each sex looks at every 
question from its own standpoint As each eye has 
a little different view of a material object; by the use 
of both the individual sees farther around the object, 
gets a better, a fuller view of it than he can with 
either alone, so society looks through both masculine 
and feminine minds, gets a broader grasp of every 
question, a more just estimate of its difficulties, and 
a better solution of the problem, than either alone 
could give. In no department of human activity, 
perhaps, are the best results obtained by the separate 
action of either sex. Society is best served when 
men and women work together, each being at the 
same time both a restraint and a stimulus to the other. 

There are other educational forces besides schools, 
land those distinctly recognized as such. Law itself 
18 a great educator, one whose influence on popular 
ihought can scarcely be over-estimated, since to a 
arge class of minds human law is practically the 
highest standard of action. Whatever it sanctions 
they accept without hesitation. Indeed, we all yield 
greater respect and consideration to whatever is un- 
der the protection of law. Hence it becomes a 
powerful educator of the public mind, influencing it 
for good or evil accordingly as it protects the right or 



upholds the wrong. Hence the law-making power 
is one of the most important branches of the educa- 
tional service ; and, in order that law may cease to 
be what it now too often is — the strongest bulwark 
of error — this law-making power requires in its mem- 
bers the broadest, the most comprehensive views of 
society and its needs, the clearest perceptions of 
truth in all its bearings upon the complex elements 
of modem life. 

In this department of the educational work as in 
every other, masculine judgment needs to be supple- 
mented by womanly wisdom. Into this as into every 
other it is woman's duty to enter and render of her 
abundant gifts unto the public weal. 



After a short recess, on motion of Dr. 
Brooks, Miss Cynthia L. Bare, of Philadel- 
phia, was invited to favor the audience with 
some music, and she responded by singing 
'*The Bridge.'' 

Robert Curry, Esq., of the State Depart- 
ment, said that his name had been mention- 
ed as a condidate for President of the Asso- 
ciation during his absence on committee. 
He wished to announce now that he would 
not be a candidate, and requested his friends, 
as it was too late to omit nis name frona the 
list, to vote for some else. 

The President said no American had visited 
the Exhibition without noticing the grand 
exhibit of the Empire of Brazil. He him- 
self had re-commenced the studyof its geog- 
raphy since seeing their exhibit. Brazil has 
honored us as no other nation has done — 
sent its Emperor to visit us, who has earned 
and received from our people the free- 
dom of the country, and been unanimously 
admitted to American citizenstiip. He took 
great pleasure in introducing a gentleman 
holding high position in Brazil, who would 
now address the Association. 

EDUCATION IN BRAZIL. 

Dr. DeMotta, before saying a few words 
in reference to education in Brazil, returned 
his best thanks for the honorary membership 
conferred upon him. Since his arrival in 
this country he had drawn largely upon the 
benevolence of American teachers and edu- 
cators. To fulfill the commission intrusted 
to him by his government, it was necessary 
for him to seek information from various 
sources, and he bore grateful testimony to 
the fact that it was always furnished cheer- 
fully. He took this opportunity to express 
his gratitude to American educators in 
general. 

He had been requested to say something 
of the schools of Brazil, the Normal Schools 
for the training of teachers, and the system 
of supervision. Brazil is a monarchy, bat 
its laws are liberal, and the improvement in 
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public education in the past few years has 
been wonderful. On account of the form 
of government, the control of education is 
concentrated in the supreme power. The' 
Minister of Public Education has chief con- 
trol; from him all movement starts. There 
are in the provinces provincial Presidents,cor- 
responding to Governors here ; and they and 
the provincial Legislatures control primary 
and secondary instruction in the provinces. 
All education in the cities, and in the higher 
grades in the provinces, is under control of 
the General Assembly, corresponding to 
Congress here. These bodies supply the 
funds. We have Boards of Education com- 
posed of distinguished educators and teach- 
ers of eminence in the profession. There are 
also District Delegates, who are obliged to 
visit the schools in their respective jurisdic- 
tion once a month ; the Board of Education 
must visit thSm once in three months, and 
the Inspector General once a year. These 
bodies send respectively monthly, quarterly 
and annual reports to the Minister of the 
Empire, who presents them to the General 
Assembly. The private schools are also 
under the supervision of the educational au- 
thorities only as regards good morals and 
good hygienic conditions, and receive no 
support from the government. The teachers 
are trained either in Normal Schools, col- 
leges, or primary schools. They must be at 
least twenty-one years old. 

No one is admitted to teach without pass- 
ing an examination, and three years experi- 
ence as assistant must precede the superin- 
tendence of a school. The salary increases 
every year ; and according to ability, time 
of service, and salary, the teacher is entitled 
to more or less privileges. After having filled 
the duties of a professorship for five years, 
the position is secure tor lile, and the occu- 
pant cannot be dismissed except upon cause 
shown by formal trial. The government ad- 
vances money to insure teachers' lives, and 
thus to secure the future of their families. If 
illness render the teacher unable to perform 
his duties, he may be retired by the govern- 
ment with a pension proportioned to his sal- 
ary ; and his children, like those of all other 
government officers, after ten years service, 
are entitled to a liberal education at the ex- 
pense of the state, and free admittance to 
the Imperial College of Dom Pedro. After 
fifteen years service one-fourth is added to 
the salary ; after twenty years, one-ninth is 
again added. After twenty-five years the 
teacher is presumed to be exhausted, and re- 
tires with his salary and additions continued 



as a pension. The teacher is furnished with 
a house, rent free, generally attached to the 
school for convenience. For any number of 
pupils beyond thirty, a fee of 35^ cents a 
month each is allowed, in addition to the 
salary ; and for girls 50 cents, because they 
are taught sewing in addition to the ordinary 
branched. Lady teachers are paid the same 
as men for the same woik. 

These advantages and privileges are ac- 
corded the profession of teaching in order 
to attract and retain the best people ; and by 
snaking their future secure against anxiety 
or apprehension of want, teachers are en- 
abled to devote themselves entirely to their 
arduous work. There is no co-education of 
the sexes, and the ladies are employed only in 
the girls' schools, and in the primary grades. 

Dr. Wickersham thought we had better take 
care that South America does not bear away 
the palm from North America. He then 
introduced the representative of the country 
of Kossuth, whose letter many of those pre.- 
sent had read in The School youmaL 

M. Paul Liptay said he was indebted to 
Dr. Wickersham for the invitation here. He 
was not a professional or educational man, 
but was a friend of education, and regarded 
the work of teaching as the noblest profession 
of man. Since Hungary had become inde- 
pendent, ten years ago, they have had a 
separate government, and made great pro- 
gress, conspicuously in the building of rail- 
roads and the establishment of schools. He 
was not prepared to exhibit to us their sys- 
tem of schools, as he had come on other busi- 
ness, and was busy with his special mission, 
and with answering the questions of the 
inquisitive Americans. Everybody asked 
him about all kinds of things ; so he would 
be excused for having no time to prepare an 
address for this occasion. 

He would say, however, that there are in 
every village in Hungary government schools, 
common schools somewhat similar to our$. 
Hungary has also high and normal schools, 
and two universities ; they have asylums for 
the deaf and dumb and blind. Lady teachers 
have been employed only during the last 
four years; more schools are needed, and some 
twenty thousand teachers. Until last year 
there were no high schools for girls. The 
Normal Schools were a doubtful experiment, 
but they are established, and will succeed. 
They are now establishing a grade between 
the common and the Normal Schools, called 
the gymnasium. There have been teachers' 
associations established on a large scale, 
meeting at a different city each year ; last 
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year they started a great fund for the pension- 
ing of teachers — to give half-pay after twenty 
years, three-fourths after thirty, and the 
whole after forty years. There are a few 
teachers in the village schools who have 
taught over fifty years. He concluded his 
remarks by expressing his great satisfaction 
at having met with the teachers of the next 
generation of Pennsylvanians. 

The President said that the interest mani- 
fested in educational questions by the repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations was a standing 
wonder to him. From what he could learn 
'at the Exhibition, this is the great question 
with the nations of Europe. He was ques- 
tioned daily at the educational building by 
representatives of France, England, Italy, 
Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Russia — yes, 
and Turks, and Chinese, and Japanese — ^in- 
deed, all the time he spent there was taken 
up in answering these demands. It was his 
experience that the broadest men connected 
with the various missions are those who are 
specially interested in the matter of educa- 
tion. The education of the rising genera- 
tion is the great question of the world to- 
day ; and if Pennsylvania had done nothing 
he would have been ashamed to set his foot 
inside the Exhibition, unless he had first left 
Pennsylvania. We might almost conclude 
from what we see that foreign nations are 
even more interested in education than our- 
selves ; and we must waken up from one end 
of this country to the other if we are to keep 
pace with these foreign nations in the great 
race. It is a grand race ; and we must show 
that popular government can do more for 
the people than monarchy or despotism, or 
the value of republican institutions will be 
depreciated. 



THURSDAY EVENING.. 



EXERCISES opened with a quartette 
—"Freedom's Flag"— by Misses Bear 
and Calloway, and Messrs. Hall and Roberts. 

The Committee on Election reported 
through Supt. Jesse Newlin, showing that 
the following officers had been elected for 
the ensuing } ear : 

President — Geo. L. Maris. 

Vice Presidents—C, H. Verrill, Eliwibcth Lloyd. 

Secretary-^], P. McCaskey. 

Treasurer — John Morrow. 

Executive Committee — Miss Mary McCord, Messrs. 
H. S. Jones, B. F. Shaub, R. K. Buehrle, and N. C. 
SchaeHer. 

Enrolling Committee^Kin Carrie Bemas, Messrs. 
W. W. Woodruflf, I. S. Gcist, S. A. Baer, and A. B. 
Donning. 



The report of last year's Committee on 
Centennial being called for, Prof. Allen 
thanked the teachers for the honor of the 
appointment, and said he had kept up a sharp 
correspondence for awhile, but somehow 
nothing seemed to come of it, nobody took 
action, and he then preserved a " masterly 
inactivity." All of a sudden the thing was 
done, and he went to Philadelphia to see it, 
and had a good time, and — ^that was all. 

Dr. Wickersham apologized to those mem- 
bers of the committee who had not been in- 
vited to consult upon the Pennsylvania ex- 
hibit. Everything was delayed until it had 
to be done sill at once, and there was no 
time for anything but work. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Allentown, offered 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That by his zeal, efficiency, personal 
sacrifice and pecuniary risk incurred, in the cause of 
education, as displayed in the erection of the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Hall, and in the entire man- 
agement of the educational exhibit of our State, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruaion, Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, has again, and in the highest degtee, 
placed under lasting obligation to himself the friends 
of popular education in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. B. said that he had gone to Philadel- 
phia and found the State Superintendent in 
his shirt sleeves, working like a day laborer, 
in order that Pennsylvania might be credit- 
ably represented. He went home again to 
make up his own exhibit, and told his peo- 
ple what he had seen, and it infused a new 
spirit into them. Now he thought the Asso- 
ciation should recognize these services by 
passing the resolution. 

Mr. Woodruff said that if it had not been 
for the President's executive ability and 
energy just at the critical time, the State 
would have been in the valley of humilia- 
tion. We would have had no building, and 
should have lost a display that is a credit to 
to the State and the nation. 

The resolution was adopted by a rising 
vote, Mr. Newlin in the chair. 

Music, ''The Fisherman," by Misses Bear 
and Calloway. 

The Committee on Resolutions then re- 
ported through George H. Richards, esq., 
as follows : 

Resolved, That in the important and practical 
character of the subjects considered at this session, 
in the harmonious enthusiasm «^ith which they were 
treated, and especially in the actions growing out of 
the discussions, we find great reason to rejoice, be- 
lieving them to be the inauguration of an enlightened 
and determined war&re upon long-standing defects 
in our school system. 

Resolved, That we recognize and fully appreciate 
the great honor paid us by the frequent attendance 
npon our meetings of the distinguuned Commission* 
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ers of Education to the Centennial International Ex- 
hibition from France, Brazil, Hungary and other 
foreign countries, and by their hearty efforts to con- 
tribute to our instruction and pleasure. 

Resohed That we commend the Centennial In- 
ternational Exhibition, especially in its educational 
features, to the most thorough and exhaustive consid- 
eration of every friend of education, but especially to 
every teacher and school officer, believing it to be 
their positive duty to make the best use of the ex- 
traordinary opportunities for improvement there af- 
forded them. 

Resohed, That we regard the practice of a thor- 
ough system of physical training in our public 
schools as essential to the healthy development of 
the pupils; and as this subject has not been referred 
to any committee for consideration, we would in this 
way express the hope that a thorough acquaintance 
with such a system will soon be demanded of every 
teacher ; and urge upon teachers everywhere to an- 
ticipate the demand by introducing physical exercise 
at once into the daily work of their school-rooms. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due, and are hereby 
warmly tendered to the county commissioners of 
Chester county for the use of the court-room ; to the 
committee on decorations for the tasteful and pleas- 
ing results of their labors ; to the editor and proprie- 
tor of the Daily Local News for the interest and en- 
ergy shown in the full reports of our proceedings ; to 
Prof. Wm. B. Hall, and Misses Calloway and Bear, 
of Lancaster, and their assistants, Prof, H. A. Wyers, 
of West Chester, Miss Cynthia Bare, of Philadelphia, 
and Prof. J. O. K. Roberts, of Phoenixville, for their 
most excellent musical favors ; and to the citizens of 
West Chester and vicinity generally for their early, 
hearty, and continued interest in our labors. 

The report was received and the committee 
discharged, and on motion the resolutions 
were adopted as a whole. 

There were also reported back to the body, 
without action, the following resolutions 
offered by Prof. Westlake : 

Resohed, That only the simplest elements of 
grammar should be taught in our common schools, 
and that the time usually devoted to parsing, analy- 
sis and definitions, should be devoted to letter- 
writing and other practical exercises in English com- 
position.' 

Resohed, That the proper test of a knowledge of 
English grammar is the ability to use language cor- 
rectly ; and it is therefore recommended thatcounty 
superintendents, in their examinations, should test 
the grammatical qualifications of candidates by ap- 
propriate exercises in the written expression of 
thought, rather than by an examination in the tech- 
nicalities of grammar. 

On motion, the first resolution was adopted. 

The second resolution, after an amend- 
ment by Prof. Buehrle, accepted by the 
author, substituting for the words * 'rather 
than," the words **in addition to," was also 
adopted. 

The committee also reported back, with- 
out action, the following resdlutions : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Association, 
the teaching of Mental and Written Arithmetic should 



be conducted as one and only one branch in our 
schools. 

Resolved, That each subject or principle should be 
introduced with oral instruction on the part of the 
teachers, setting forth the subject plainly, to be fol- 
lowed with written exercises on the same subject ; 
and that works on Arithmetic should be arranged 
after this manner. 

Resohed, That it is not wise to attempt to finish 
Arithmetic, as a branch of common-school study, 
without at least giving instructions in primary alge- 
bra and illustrative geometry. 

On motion of Prof. Maris, these resolu- 
tions were postponed until the next session. 

Mr. J. K. Roberts sang a solo, "Thl 
Wreck of the Hesperus." 

The President anndtinced that a catalogue 
of the exhibits in the Educational Building, 
in the form of a pamphlet of some ninety pages, 
was in preparation, and would soon be sent 
out to teachers and friends of education. 

Prof. Maris reported from the Executive 
Committee, as follows : 

The Executive Committee met at Harrisburg on 
January 8, 1876, and organized by appointing George 
L. Maris chairman, and Prof. Selden J. Coffin sec- 
retary. Afler full conference and discussion a pro- 
visional programme was adopted for the coming ses- 
sion. The programme has been submitted to the 
Association, and followed as closely as practicable. 
The total income at this session is $300- The amount 
of the bills approved and recommended to be paid 
by the committee, is ^312 05 — a deficit of I12.05. 

The report was accepted and the committee 
discharged. 
. Prof. Hall sang the "Bugle Song.*' 

The President said he had for three days 
occupied the seat of a well-known gentleman 
and distinguished jurist. Judge Butler, from 
whom the Association would be glad to hear. 
The Judge not being present, he next called 
upon Addison May, esq., a gentleman who 
had been an attentive listener to our pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. May responded, saying that early in 
the session he had made a few unpremedi- 
tated remarks which he afterwards regretted 
as unworthy of the occasion. Seeing how 
large a proportion of our membership are 
professors, and having been manipulated by 
some men bearing that title many years ago, 
he had been awed into silence; but after 
hearing them talk awhile he was not so op- 
pressed — not because they did not manifest 
high ability, for some of the written papers 
had almost the ring of Horace Mann, and 
the debates were of scarcely less merit. 

The chair then called upon one of his old 
pupils, Wm. M. Hayes, esq., who in view of 
the threat made yesterday to call upon the dis- 
tinguished citizens of West Chester to-night, 
and remembering that of the 6,500 popula- 
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tion at least 5,000 belonged to that class, 
felt the necessity of being brief to give them 
all a chance. He expressed the general senti- 
ment of the people when he said they were 
exceedingly gratified at the selection of this 
town for the meeting of the Association in 
the Centennial year, and took the opportu- 
nity of thanking Prof. Allen who had made a 
manly fight to bring it here. He was glad to 
find in the membership of the Association so 
many distinguished educators who were once 
citizens of Chester county, and to claim the 
distinguished President as a son of their soil. 

Miss Patridge, by invitation, read Whit- 
tier's legend of the Isle of Shoals. 

Hon. R. E. Monaghan after an amusing 
description of a school in the olden time, said 
that in 1853 he had foolishly consented to be 
a candidate for the Legislature, had been 
elected, and made chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education of the lower House. The 
bill which is the foundation of the school 
system of to-day was the creature of that 
Legislature. He did not claim much credit for 
himself in the matter, but there is one thing 
which he had incidentally learned in refer- 
ence to this important measure, and which it 
might be satisfactory to the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania to know, namely, that the system 
then adopted had since been approved 
abroad. Some years after the passage of the 
act referred to, a Russian official came to the 
office ot the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
and went carefully over our law, section by 
section, taking full notes; and when Gov. 
Curtin went over to Russia he found the 
schools modeled almost entirely upon our 
system. He had heard the other side of the 
water lauded very highly, but the eagle 
might as well have his just share of praise. 

The Centennial Exposition is k great 
agency for unifying humanity. This even- 
ing when he had met Brazil and Hungary 
together on the sidewalk, he had dispensed 
with formal introduction, and taking them 
by the hand in welcome, had felt in their 
grasp the same thrill that warmed his own. 
This common sympathy growing out of 
these international exhibitions will take the 
sting out of us all, and the time is coming 
when questions in dispute between nations 
will be settled by arbitrament instead of war. 

Miss Bear sang " The Flower of the Alps. * ' 

Messrs. Hall and Roberts sang '* Robin 
Rough and Gaffer Green.*' 

Prof. Allen expressed his satisfaction at 
the success of this session at West Chester, 
and believed his words of last year had been 
made good as to the cordial reception of this 



body by its people. There is no community 
more tolerant of honestly expressed opinion 
than this. He had many pleasant recollec- 
tions of Chester county, and some sad ones ; 
five of his happiest years were spent in teach- 
ing here, and during that time he had buried 
a little boy, whose memory was always asso- 
ciated with the thought of this place, mak- 
ing it very dear to him. The older mem- 
bers, too, feel the absence of faces they were 
accustomed to see — ^among them our beloved 
fellow-member, so well known and so deeply 
lamented by this community, which was the 
field of his labors — William F. Wyers. 

Dr. Taylor, after some humorous reply to 
Mr. Monaghan's personal remarks, declared 
himself of the party that favors educa- 
tion for all men and women on the face of 
the earth ; that favors good common schools, 
academies, normal schools, colleges and uni- 
versities all over this land, and thus bringing 
the highest talent into our profession ; that 
believes in paying our honest debts in honest 
coin ; that would promote the advancement 
of woman into her rightful sphere of labor. 
The great point of interest in this meeting 
has been the presence of our foreign visitors, 
and seeing their zeal and earnestness on this 
subject, should make us feel a new responsi- 
bility, and a new resolve to fit ourselves more 
fully for the work entrusted to our hands. 

Music— Quartette, "Good Night." 

President Wickersham, before introducing 
his successor, wished to thank those present 
for the large attendance and general interest 
in the sessions of this body. Good work had 
been done at this session. The only criticism 
he had to make was that the younger mem- 
bers took too little a share in the active work. 
Looking around him he saw but one person 
who was £^member twenty years ago, when he 
was first elected President — most of them 
have passed away. He was growing to be a 
veteran and scarce expected to be here 
another twenty-one years. Hard work and 
thought shorten life; but he had counted 
the cost and determined to fight it out to 
the end, come when it might. He then in- 
troduced his successor. 

Prof. Maris took the chair, with hearty 
thanks, not expecting to fill worthily the 
place of his predecesser, but meaning to do 
his best to maintain the dignity and honor 
of the Association. He believed in attack- 
ing defects, and the discussions here would 
aid in correcting faults thus brought out. 

The session of 1876 was then closed with 
the Doxology, and the benediction by Rev. 
A. Harris, of West Chester. 
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Melody. — Melody, properly understood, answers 
to the single -figure principle in the sister art, in re- 
gard to which Sir Joshua Reynolds has left us the 
following dictum : " When the picture consists of a 
single figure only, that figure must be contrasted in 
its limbs and drapery with a great variety of lines. 
It should be as much as possible a composition in it- 
self. It may be remarked that such a complete 
figure will never unite and make part of a group; as, 
on the other hand, no figure of a well-conducted 
group will stand by itself." These principles, ap- 



plied to music, will furnish us with a complete defi- 
nition of melody. A strongly-marked musical figure 
will no more admit of great variety in the accom- 
panying parts than will the single figure admit of 
complicated grouping iii a drawing. The principles 
of fine melody are as fixed as those which regulate 
the progressions and modulations of harmony. It re- 
sults from knowledge as distinguished from intuition. 
The principle laid down by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that the single figure should form a composition in 
itself, means, when applied to music, that a well- 
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« You are old, Father William," the young man cried ; 

" And life must be hast'ning away ; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death. 

Now tell me the reason, I pray?" 



6. 

"I am cheerful, young man," Father William replied; 

" Let the cause your attention engage ; 
In the days of my youth I remembered my God, 

And He hath not forgotten mine age." 



constructed melody should, even without the accom- 
panying parts, be gratifying and satisfactory to the 
ear. If this condition be fulfilled, its general popu- 
larity will be inevitable. General popularity, how- 
ever, must be understood to convey a much more 
extended meaning than a mere hand-organ circula- 
tion. The zeal with which the unlettered crowd 
occasionally adopts a tune, cannot be admitted as a 
proof of its excellence. The hold of such produc- 
tions on the public mind is always of shorf duration. 
The truly popular airs are those which have stood 



the test of ages ; the compositions of those inspired 
writers, who, lik^ all true poets, are the exponents 
of the eternal ideas of the true and beautiful implant- 
ed in the human breast, and who, as they tell of 
things already known and felt by all, though never 
so well expressed, have but to speak to b« under- 
stood. The true poet, whether of words, tones, or 
colors, is an oracle in which the undying spirit of 
truth finds a voice. It is for him alone to " strike 
the electric chain with which we are darkly bound," 
causing it to vibrate through all time. — y, iV, Moore. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL HALL. 



SOME months since we presented in The 
yaumaloMX.^ of the building and ground 
plan of the Pennsylvania Educational Hall. 
This month we present much better ones, 
and advise our readers to preserve the num- 
ber containing them as an heirloom in their 
families. The plan of the building has been 
greatly commended as being well adapted to 
its purpose. Cuts of it have appeared in a 
number of our own periodicals, and inter 
ested parties from several foreign nations 
have had drawings of it made for use at home. 

Indeed, Pennsylvania has good reason to 
be proud of her whole educational exhibit. 
Newspapers outside of the state, in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati and elsewhere, 
have uniformly spoken well of it, and it has 
been noticed in terms of praise by a number 
of European journals. From the opening 
day to the present time, the hall has been 
crowded with visitors, embracing among 
them the most distinguished ladies and gen- 
tlemen of our own and foreign countries 
visiting the Exposition. 

That our friends may know what is thought 
of the exhibit we propose to publish, from 
time to time, notices that have appeared in 
the newspapers and periodicals, both at 
home and abroad, that have fallen into our 
hands. We commence now by inserting the 
following from a correspondent of a leading 
daily in the interior of the State. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL HALL 

is situated a little northwest of the Art Gallery, and 
is numbered on the official map 122 A. It was 
erected partly with funds contributed by the friends 



of education throughout the State, and partly with 
an appropriation made by the last Legislature. The 
plan for this exceH^nt and conspicuous display of 
the school system of our state owes its origin to lion. 
J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who laid out the general scheme of the exhibit 
in his address before the State Teachers' Association, 
at Wilkesbarre, last summer, and who has ever since 
been untiring m his exertions to make the affair a 
success. The display which has been, not without 
difficulty, arranged is every way creditable to the 
state, and Prof. Wickersham deserves the gratitude 
of every true Pennsylvanian. 

The building comprises a central structure, of oc- 
tagonal form, and two wings. The whole is neatly 
painted in neutral colors and presents an attractive 
exterior. The building bears, besides the ordinary 
designation flag, a handsome star spangled banner, 
presented to the School Department by the Soldiers' 
Orphan girls of the Northern Home, Philadelphia, 
and in making which more than a hundred of these 
interesting orphans participated. One of the wings 
is occupied by the office of Dr. Wickersham, and the 
other is used as a reception room for the Philadel- 
phia teachers. The central building is divided into 
about tnirty alcoves, partitioned off, partly along the 
outside wall, and partly around the circular central 
apartment, which has a sort of rotunda form and 
gives easy access to any part of the building. Each 
of these alcoves is appropriated to some particular 
department of the educational work of Pennsylvania, 
and by an excellent arrangement of the different ex- 
hibits, one, walking round the circular corridor of 
the building, can view the progressive steps of our 
schools from the Kindergarten to the University. 

Entering from Lansdowne avenue, througii the 
principal door to the Hall, we have immediately on 
our right the alcove devoted to the Kindergarten. 
This apartment is fitted up to represent as nearly as 
possible, the furnishing of a model Kindergarten 
school-room. The floor is slightly raised, and is 
covered with a bright carpet of blue; the walls arc 
hung with pictures, some of them birds and flowers. 
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others groupings of children, or landscape scenes ; 
but all of a juvenile character. The rear wall is oc- 
cupied by a glass-faced case, six feet high and eight 
wide, and this is filled to overflowing with articles 
manufactured in the seven Kindergartens which are 
here represented. The top of the case is handsomely 
t ornamented with flags surrounding an engraving of 
" Deer in Repose on the Isle of Arran," and on either 
side stand tlie figures of Rogers' well-known group, 
" Hide and Seek." In one comer stands a bust of 
Dickens, the children's friend, the author of so many 
beautiful pictures of child life, and in another a pretty 
Swiss clock contributes to the cheerfulness of the 
scene. There is also an aquarium resting on a rustic 
stand, a case of stuffed birds and squirrels, and a pair 
of cages from which two beautiful canaries warble 
almost unceasingly, making the whole room vocal 
with their song. 

Children who visit this part of the building are de- 
lighted, and linger long in this pleasant little room. 
Surely this is the best praise which can be bestowed 
on this attempt to illustrate a system whose aim is 
to instruct children by making them happy. The 
work in the case illustrates the different processes of 
training in the Kindergarten, as the system was laid 
out by the German philosopher and scholar Frieder- 
ich Frcebel, the originator of the Kindergarten. 
There is much to interest even the casual visitor, 
though a full comprehension of the system would 
require careful and patient study. When I say this, 
I mean the comprehension of the Kindergarten in 
its completeness and as related to the development 
of the child's mind. Of course, the little ones just 
out of babyhood, for whose instruction the Kinder- 
garten is designed, learn nothing of this ; but develop 
unconsciously through the exercises of mind and 
body which are directed for their progress. 

Next to the Kindergarten is the common school, 
displaying the apparatus of the primary, intermediate, 
and grammar schools. This exhibit is under the 
charge of Henry Houck, esq.. Deputy State Superin- 
tendent. Next comes the district and county schools 
— with a display of maps, statistical charts and stu- 
dents' manuscript exercises. After these are placed 
the school systems of the towns and cities, and con- 
spicuous among them is the handsome chart of the 
educational system of Easton. There is here, also, 
a very interesting model of the Pittsburgh Central 
High School. It is entirely of glass, but painted 
into a very good resemblance of stone. Advancing 
another step, we come to the academies and semina 
ries, among them the great Moravian School at Beth- 
lehem. This institution contributes a model of its 
buildings. Passing next the exhibit of Girard Col- 
lege, we come to the Normal Schools. The best 
known of these, the one at Millersvillo, wherein the 
Mathematical Brooks dispenses the waters of learn- 
ing, and withal wields a mighty sceptre of control, 
makes quite a neat and instructive exhibit, illustrative 
of its facilities for study, and the means employed to 
speedily transform the plowboys and milkmaids into 
accomplished teachers. The other normal schools 
also are on the ground, and it is quite evident they 
mean business. Already nine of the twelve normal 
school districts, authorized by acts of the iWislature, 
have schools fully equipped for their work, and the 
remaining three will probably soon effect similar 
organizations. 

The colleges are well represented. Haverford, 
the Quaker institution, exhibits a collection of relics 
from its library, among them a book of manuscript 



letters of William Penn, the illustrious founder, with 
a title-page postscript by George Fox; and a number 
of interesting Biblical manuscripts. Pennsylvania 
College at Gettysburg, Franklin and Marshall, West- 
minster, Lebanon Valley, Washington and Jefferson, 
Muhlenberg College; and the Universities at Lewis- 
burg, Bethlehem and Philadelphia, all make displays 
of greater or less merit; but after a somewhat careful 
inspection, I think the exhibit of Lafayette takes the 
lead in this department ; and it seems to me that this 
is more due to the kind of work shown than to any- 
thing else. For example, the exhibit of the University 
of Pennsylvania is chiefly of philosophical apparatus, 
which displays far mord the skill of the Germans who 
manufactured the instruments than the actual work 
in the halls of the college. Lafayette, on the other 
hand, brings forward little but what is the creation 
of either her faculty or students. 

The centre of the Educational Hall is assigned to 
the manufacturers of school furniture and apparatus, 
and is well filled with desks, maps, etc., of various 
patterns. The alcoves around this central room are 
taken up by the exhibits of the Soldiers' Orphan 
Schools, the Blind Asylum, the Business Colleges, 
the Philadelphia School of Design for Women, and 
various industrial institutions throughout the state. 

In sharp contrast with all the paraphernalia of oar 
modern methods of instruction, is the rude furnish- 
ing of one little comer, which represents the school 
house of 1776. There have been changes, ah I great 
changes since that old hat was worn, and that old 
stove was warm, and the small rod familiar to the 
touch fourscore years ago hangs there in weak senil- 
ity, no more to terrify tbe transgressor. Our pencil 
drops from our fingers, and we fall inno a reverie on 
the quaint old times and the master who taught 

In the noisy mansion of his rule, 
A century ago, his little school. 

At the risk of a little repetition we give 
next a letter to one of our best weeklies, by an 
intelligent observer. 

THE EXHIBITS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In a scholastic point of view the largest and most 
comprehensive display on the Exhibition grounds is 
that to be found at the Pennsylvania Educational 
Hall — a structure devoted entirely to purposes of 
public and private instruction, and which is located 
northwest of the Art Gallery Annex. It was built by 
the state at a cost of 315,000, and the exhibits, both 
as to their collection and arrangement, were placed 
under charge of State Superintendent J. P. Wicker- 
sham, the prim^ mover in the enterprise, who wished 
to show as far as possible the present condition, and 
the progress made since the adoption of our present 
school system. The effort has been eminently suc- 
cessful, and visitors are surprised to find an aggrega- 
tion of educational results so large and interesting, 
so varied and instructive. To the observant and in- 
telligent, who are sufficiently interested in this direc- 
tion to examine carefully this exposition of educa- 
tional advancement, it cannot fail to prove a mine of 
intellectual wealth. 

The structure is an octagon within an octagon, 
their entire diameter being about 100 feet; both unite 
at the top and form a dome about 60 feet from the 
ground Boor, and through this dome light is freely 
admitted. Along the aisle separating the inner from 
the outer octagon, are 32 alcoves. The building has 
two wings, each about 45 by 30 feet ; the eastern is 
^sed for offices, the western for a reception room for 
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Dimensions. — Size of building, without the wings, 
ICO feet by loo feet. Size of wings, 40 feet by 24 
feet. Size of inner room, H, I, K, L, 48 feet by 48 
feet. Width of main aisle, M, 10 feet. Depth of 
alcoves, a^b^ I, 2, etc., 8 feet. A — Front Entrance. 
B, C— Entrances. D— Sitting Room. E— Office. 
F — Reception Room. M — Main Aisle. N, O — 
Wash Rooms. The following is the location of ex- 



hibits : a — Kindergarten, b — Common School, c — 
District and County exhibits, d, e — City exhibits, 
f, g— Pittsburgh, h — Academies and Seminaiiet. 
i — ^Girard College, j — Normal Schools, k, 1 — ^Col- 
leges, m — Polytechnic College, n — Lafayette Col- 
lege, o — University of Pennsylvania, p — Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. I, .2, 3 — School Orna- 
mentation. 4,5,6 — The Soldiers' Orphan Schools. 
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'7> 8 — Sunday-schools. 9-— Institution for the Blind. 
ic>— Publications for the Blind. 11 — Astronomical 
Apparatus. 12 — Normal Schools. 13, 14 — American 
Literary Union. 15 — Peirce's Commercial College. 
16, 17 — Philadelphia School of Design for Women. 
The Institution tor the Feeble-minded, and Shoe- 
maker's School of Elocution, are at the entrance of 



the inner room, near H ; Perot's Music Charts at 
the entrance near K ; and Butler's ^aps at the en- 
trance, near I. The room H, I, K, L, occupjring the 
centre of the building,is appropriated to the exhibition 
of school furniture, school apparatus, and text-books 
for schools. G — A Model of a Country School House 
and Grounds. P — Fountain. 
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teachers. The building is in every way admirably 
adapted to its uses, and embraces within very con- 
tracted limits an immense fund of information. Com- 
mencing at the front entrance, facing north, the first 
alcove immediately to the right contains specimens of 
the work of pupils belonging to a number of kinder- 
garten schools. These schools are represented here 
by teachers, Miss R.* E. Judkins, Miss Anna Ben- 
nett, Miss McKeever, Mifs Walk, Miss Mulford and 
Mrs. Kennedy, of Philadelphia, and Miss Wilson 
and Miss Faye, of Pittsburgh. AH the appliances in 
use in these schools are exhibited, and the manner of 
using ^em. The examination of this department is 
fiill of interest, enhanced as it is by sundry adorn- 
ments, among which is a fine fountain and Rogers' 
beautiful clay group of" Hide and Seek," one of the 
most pleasing works of that able artist. 

The next alcove is devoted to a display of the fur- 
niture, text-books, apparatus, etc., of a common 
school, and gives a fair idea of what has been 
achieved in this line. With 900,000 pupils in our 
public, and 50,000 in our private schools, we are lay- 
ing broad and strong the foundation of liberal insti- 
tutions for ages to come. The law provides for the 
management of school affairs, a full corps of ofHcers, 
state, county and district. The state school depart- 
ment has all the force needed to make its work eflfec- 
tive. Eighty-seven Superintendents look after our 
school interests, and fourteen thousand School Di- 
rectors, elected by the people, arc intrusted with the 
schools in the districts. Twenty thousand Teachers 
whom the law requires to possess suitable qualifica- 
tions for the place, and for whose education the state 
has made liberal provision in her Normal Schools, 
are at work in our school-rooms teaching and train- 
ing the children entrusted to them. 

The next two contain contributions of the work of 
pupils in our public schools, and are'labeled "County 
Exhibits." In addition to models of buildings, 
school maps, photographs and statistical charts, are 
what many regard as the most attractive feature of 
the whole educational exhibit — manuscript exercises 
and examination papers of pupils in a number of 
common schools in different sections of the state, 
among which are conspicuous those of Media,«Upper 
Darby, Ridley and South Chester borough, in your 
county. Media has three neatly bound volumes of 
the work of her pupils in the Grammar, Intermediate 
and Secondary departments ; Upper Darby three and 
a portfolio of map drawings, Ridley one, and South 
Chester one volume and a portfolio of map drawings. 
In the next alcove, under the head of " Cities and 
Large Towns," the Chester city schools have three or 
four volumes of manuscript work, and one volume of 
industrial drawing, and West Chester five or six. 

Next to this is an alcove for the use of Pittsburgh 
exclusively. In this are ten huge volumes from 41 
wards, all examined for the purpose in one day. The 
books are about 32 inches long by 24 wide, and about 
four inches thick. It cost ^300, each book contain- 
ing 300 pages. There is nothing of the kind that 
will bear any comparison with it in Educational Hall, 
the entire cost of the exhibit being not less than 
$2,000. In addition to these there are photographs 
of the Pittsburgh schools and their interior drawings, 
sketches and other specimens of work, a large well- 
made model, six feet long by five high, of the Pitts- 
burgh Central High School, made of glass but painted 
to represent stone. Specimens of penmanship, with 
the words " Pennsylvania," and "Centennial," ex- 
tend entirely around this alcove and are wonderful 



products of industry, skill and patience. All the 
alcoves just described have their walls covered with 
the work of pupils, principally in the line of draw- 
ing and sketching. 

Academies and Seminaries find a place of deposit 
for their work in the next alcove. Prominent among 
them is Brooke Hall, the excellent female seminary 
at Media, over which Miss M. L. Eastman so ably 
presides. Then Ercildoun, Parkesburg, Tremont, 
and other institutions of learning. The model of 
the Moravian seminary for young ladies at Bethle- 
hem is especially fine, and the same remark applies 
to the numerous fine pencil sketches and others exe- 
cuted in water-colors from these schools. 

Commencing on the inner circle at the northern 
entrance, and keeping to the left, the first display is 
of the Soldiers* Orphan Schools, contained in three 
alcoves. It consists principally of needle work, but 
the results of other studies and industries are also 
shown. The three alcoves preceding these are de- 
voted to school architecture, furniture, etc. The three 
after the Soldiers* Orphan Schools are devoted to 
Sunday-school exhibits, such as books, charts, maps 
and furniture. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind have a 
considerable amount of space devoted to the work of 
its inmates, some of it being very ingenious. N. B. 
Kneass, who is entirely bimd, fills the next alcove 
with literary and musical books and games for the 
blind. He is the inventor of the system of raised 
letters and sheet music with raised notes ; a diction- 
ary of the same peculiar character reposes on a shelf. 
This exhibit is exceedingly curious and attractive, 
and commands general attention. 

The Institution for the Feeble Minded, at Media, 
under charge of Dr. I. N. Kerlin, affords numerous 
illustrations of the beneficent fruits of that noble 
charity, which can best be appreciated by being seen 



The Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
has made a large and handsome display of drawings, 
paintmgs on China, sketches in water colors, china- 
ware designs, lithograph designs, etc. Some of the 
portraits would do credit to our best painters. School 
ornamentation, however, forms a portion of the ex- 
hibit, and affords a prophetic conception of what the 
average school of 1976 will contain. 

In addition to the above there are numerous other 
exhibits of various educational institutions, to which 
we commend the attention of visitors. 

The editor of the Iowa Journal of Edu- 
cation thus expresses himself: 

But the exhibits of the various states, as such, are 
in no way connected with the Government display, 
and seem not to have been in any sense under the 
management of the head of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. It is too late to inquire why they are so scat- 
tered, and put into the galleries of the main building, 
chiefly, and difficult to find and reach. The great 
majority of visitors to the Exhibition may spend days 
there, and go away without knowing that there is a 
special showing of educational materials. This will 
not be true, perhaps, of the Pennsylvania exhibit, 
which is in a building by itself, located near the 
annex of the Art Gallery, and admirably suited to 
the purpose for which it was intended. To the zeal 
and energy of the Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Sup't of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, is due the fact 
that the education of that state has secured for it so 
fine an exhibition of school products and kindred 
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material, as may be seen in the ^'Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Hall.*' At a late day in the progress of the 
preparations for the Exposition, Mr. Wickersham, 
perceiving that the education of the country was lia- 
ble not to receive the attention due it, determined to 
provide, as well as might be, for the exhibit of his 
own state. We neeo not specify here in detail how 
readily and generously his views and wishes were 
responded to by the Legislature and people of Penn- 
sylvania. In the hall of the building, thus provided 
at an expense of ^15,000, there have been held some 
very interesting and profitable educational meetings 
— informal gatherings of teachers, superintendents, 
foreign commissioners of education — who occupied 
several hours a week in considering the various sys 
tems of public instruction represented at the Exposi- 
tion. We shall have more to say hereafter of these 
international educational conferences. 

And further : 

The exhibit of the Keystone State is admirably 
located and arranged in its own building. As before 
intimated this hall, having large and pleasant par- 
lors, has become a sort of headquarters for school 
people. The structure is octagonal in form, and is 
rendered pleasing to the view by flanking projec- 
tions and porches and a central dome and tower — 
the parlors, offices, etc., occupying the wings. The 
main portion is divided into a central room for the 
display of school furniture, apparatus, etc., surrounded 
by alcoves on either hand of an aisle ten feet wide 
and running entirely around the building. 

Every grade and kind of educationeU institution 
is represented by work or school-room materials. 
The relative amount of scholars' work is scarcely so 
large as might fairly be expected. Some of the large 
cities, Philadelphia, in its common schools, notably, 
have but meagre displays. Private schools of eight 
towns present kindergarten work of various kinds. 
One alcove is wholly set apart to showing what is 
comprised in the furniture, appliances, text-books, 
and apparatus of a well-appointed school room. 
County work seemed to be most fully and satisfac- 
torily shown by Bucks and Allegheny counties. In 
one alcove we found the results of examinations of 
pupils, had in twenty towns. The boys' high school 
of Philadelphia displayed some excellent drawings 
in another. Easton, Allegheny City and Pittsburgh, 
made fine displays. The penmanship and drawing 
of the Allegheny schools appeared remarkably good. 
The primary work in arithmetic of the Easton schools 
merited particular attention and study. 

In the Pittsburgh showing, the recorded ages of 
the pupils seemed, in some instances, comparatively 
hi^h for the work by them offered. The high school 
exercises of this city, especially of the normal de- 
partment were quite attractive. We were interested 
in a " Review of the Theory of Teaching," presented 
by its pupils, and indicating that much careful thought 
had been given to the subject. The exhibit of the 
Commercial Department is the most complete of 
its kind that ever came under our observation. 

Of the Normal Schools represented there are 
nine state and one city. From these come text-books 
used, published works of faculties, scholars' work, 
drawings of much merit, models of buildings. The 
model of the Millersville Normal School, Prof. Ed- 
ward Brooks principal, is a worthy subject of study. 

Among the finest drawings exhibited, and compar- 
ing favorably with any in the entire department of 
education, are those of the Girls' School of Design, 



a private institution of Philadelphia. Fourteen col- 
leges are represented in a variety of ways, four of 
them by students' work, the exhibit of Lafayette 
College being the fiillest. 

The State Department of Education reserves to 
itself one alcove, in which are presented to the 
view of the visitor, an exhaustive map of school 
statistics in general, photographs of all the state super- 
intendents, together with other prominent and dis- 
tinguished educators ; twenty-four vols, of The Penn- 
syhania School Journal; charts, forms and blanks 
used in the administration of this department. Ma- 
terial for school ornamentation occupies three 
alcoves ; work of all sorts, including results of ex- 
aminations of pupils, come from the Soldiers' Or- 
phans' Homes, institutions famous throughout the 
country; and a Sunday-school display fills two 
alcoves. 

The attention was arrested by the exhibit of Mr. 
N. B. Kneass, a blind person under twenty-one years 
of age. It consists of remarkable literary work, 
games, etc., published. But nothing in all the edu- 
cational display seemed to us more strikingly inter- 
esting than the specimens of mental and manual pro- 
ducts brought together from the Training School for 
the Feeble-minded, located at Media, Delaware co.. 
Pa. And we said' to ourselves. How can such things 
be ? If so perfect and useful results can be wrought 
by the weak-minded, almost idiotic little ones, under 
instruction, what may not adequate systems of train- 
ing do for the youth having sound minds in healthy 
bodies ? And what a comment on the poor attain- 
ments of some school -rooms surrounded by the most 
favorable circumstances ! 

In two different alcoves adjacent to each other is 
shown the literary growth of the country by an apt 
and amusing contrast of products and materials char- 
acteristic of 1776 and 1876. The log school house 
of those 'early days is compared with the modem 
country school building by means of models true to 
nature. There are many specimens of text-books, 
apparatus, maps, charts, school furniture, etc., pre- 
sented by private parties, and worthy of attention, 
but our limited space forbids particular mention of 
them. 

The School, Michigan, inserts a cut of our 
Educational Hall, and adds : 

Pennsylvania, however, hasher display in a building 
erected especially for the purpose. As the educational 
exhibit ot Pennsylvania is perhaps the largest and 
most complete of any on the ground, we are happy 
to be able to present a cut of the building. The 
erection of this hall, as well as the arrangement 
therein of the vast educational contribution which 
flowed in from all parts of the state, was placed in 
charge of Professor J. P. Wickersham, who has proved 
himself to be as successful as a building superintend- 
ent as he is well known to be as State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. All the grades of school work 
in the state, from the kindergarten to the college, in- 
cluding schools for the blind and feeble-minded, are 
represented and arranged in a most accessible and 
systematic order, each with its appropriate apparatus, 
specimen of seating, of books used, and of work 
done by the pupils. Of the latter the exhibit is 
very full, and much of it is of surpassing excellence. 

Illinois, at the Centennial, has done so 
well herself that she can afford to speak in 
the most generous terms of what other states 
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have accomplished. Mr. S. H. White, in 
charge of the Illinois exhibit, and one of 
the most broad-minded educators in the 
country, writes a letter home from Philadel- 
phia, the following extract from which ap- 
pears in the Illinois Teacher for July : 

Pennsylvania, in a building of her own, makes the 
best exposition of the American idea of education. With 
the advantage of being at home, she has been able to 
add to the results wrought out in the school-room, 
whatever else by way of furniture, apparatus, etc., 
would illustrate the condition of the educational work 
in this country. Her plan is comprehensive. It in- 
cludes about every educational feature found in her 
borders. Her charitable institutions, including her 
deaf and dumb asylum, school for the blind, orphan 
schools, her colleges, her normal schools and public 
schools of all grades, are all marshaled into a system- 
atic order, so that, in passing through the walk around 
her building, one sees the different features of her 
system so arranged as to show at a glance their rela- 
tion to each other. Much of historic interest is 
brought in. The whole is crowned by the exhibit of 
her state department, from which an idea of the lead- 
ing features of her system, its growth and extent can 
be readily gained. So much, as the result of intelli. 
gent, persistent, comprehensive and long- continued 
effort in the educational work of the state. While 
talking with Sup*t J. P. Wickersham, who has occu- 
pied his present position for ten years at least, we 
were introduced to three of his assistants, all of them 
the best men for their respective positions that could 
be found among the active school men of the state. 
The state seems to be guided in her educational work 
by the moito, " How much is necessary to make our 
educational institutions most efficient ?'' not, "How 
little is necessary to pay the expenses of the state de- 
partment ?" 

The Kentucky School Journal exhausts the 
subject in one strong line : " The educa- 
tional exhibit of Pennsylvania excels that of 
any other." 



LAWS OF HEALTH AS APPLIED TO 
EDUCATION.* 



BY NELSON SIZER. 



SUNLIGHT THE LIFE OF THE WORLD. 

IN some families there seems to be an utter 
dread of light, a kind of photophobia; 
as, in some others, there seems to be hydro- 
phobia, or a dread of water. There are some 
excellent people, who aim to do their duty 
to themselves and their children ; cleanliness 
is practiced ; proper regard for clothing and 
pure air is perhaps observed ; yet there is a 
continual effort to keep the house dark, to 
surround it with shade trees, and on going 
out to use parasols and veils, and walk on 

*From advance sheets of "Phrenology in the 
School* room and the Family," now in the press of 
S. R. Wells & Co., New York. 



the shady side ; or stay in till the sun is far 
in the west ; and some, indeed, have such a 
mania for a delicate complexion that they 
almost wholly deny themselves of the health- 
giving influence of sunshine, or even its re- 
flected light. They live in the shade and 
become faded, fair, and tender. It may be 
asserted confidently that for the lack of the 
vivifying influence of light, many thousands 
of children die yearly, and other thousands 
drag out a weary and weak existence to a 
premature death. 

NATURE GIVES US ARGUMENTS. 

Let us take lessons from nature in this re- 
spect. Even forest-trees that grow in the 
open air, if they are permitted to stand in 
thickets, creating their own shade, and a 
shade for each other, become thin, lank, tall, 
and weak, and the timber is very coarse and 
loose as compared with that which grows in 
the open field, where the sun can bathe every 
side of it during the long summer days. The 
white Oak which grows in the open pasture, 
is tough and gnarled, and has twice the 
strength of the same kind of timber that 
grows in the thicket; and this open land 
timber is the kind that is chosen for impor- 
tant parts of ships, constructed to struggle 
with the storms of the ocean. Of course, 
the tree that grows in the open field is exer- 
cised and thus strengthened by the winds, 
and thereby benefited more than one is that 
grows in the denser forests or groves. Grass 
that tries to grow in the shadow of houses 
or trees — how sickly, and limp, and color- 
less it is ! 

Sometimes, in the warm, dark cellar, po- 
tatoes make a resolute effort to grow, and 
the thin, white, tender vine will creep for 
yards towards a little chink in the wall where 
the light comes in. Lifting itself, it puts its 
head out through the crevice, and the instant 
it gets into the open light the stalk becomes 
green, six times thicker than it was on the 
inside, and tough, woody and healthy. Every- 
body knows that celery is white, tender, and 
delicious, and many people know that it is 
planted in the bottom of a deep trench, dug 
in the garden for that purpose ; and as fast 
as the plant lifts itself above ground, the 
earth is banked up around it, and it is liter- 
ally compelled to grow under ground, all 
except the top leaves. If the plant could 
grow as potato vines and other things do, in 
the blessed sunlight, it would be tough and 
strong, and of course unfit to be eaten as a 
tender, succulent plant. 

We sometimes hear people speak sadly of 
their tender children who are pale and sickly, 
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as having been unfortunately kept in the 
shade ; and, in a fit of reform, they say the 
children must go out and play in the dirt, 
as if dirt were wholesome ; and we have 
known families to have a pile of loam brought 
and deposited under the thick shade of trees, 
where their delicate children could go out 
and play in it. 

The children that run wild on the streets 
and fields, and dig in the dirt, get their 
health from the active exercise, from the 
sunshine and the outdoor life, not from the 
smut of their faces, the soil they may wallow 
in, or the dirt of their clothing. Such chil- 
dren are more robust and healthy than those 
of the rich, who are screened from the 
roughness and rudeness of their mode of 
living j and if they carry health and power 
into future success in life, often far surpass- 
ing those more carefully reared, it is the 
sunshine, and the open air, and the free ex- 
ercise, not the filth, nor the earth, nor the 
dirt, that does the work. 

We would recommend to all people, and 
especially to those whose children are sensi- 
tive and delicate, that they occupy the sunny 
side of the house, and live in those apartments 
where the sun comes in all summer and all 
winter. Of course, in the hottest weather, 
it is not appropriate to sit in the glare of a 
noon-day sun, but every child should be 
raised where there is light enough to make a 
rose-bush or a geranium plant flourish, and 
the curtain and blinds that are employed to 
keep the carpets from fading, should be 
thrown open sufficiently to keep the mother 
and the children in a healthy condition. 

Academies, colleges and school-rooms 
should be adjusted on the plan of admitting 
an abundance of light. They need it as 
much as a printing-office or factory needs 
light. The abundance of light in many of 
the manufacturing establishments is a great 
assistance in the maintenance of the health 
of the operatives who are so much confined 
within doors. Sunlight and air are cheap 
and abundant. It is an excellent plan to 
dress children in white garments in summer, 
because the light will go through them, and 
tan and toughen the body, and thereby im- 
part to the wearer a degree of health and 
vigor, which is impossible to those wearing 
black or dark garments that prevent the 
light from reaching the person. 

RUDE BUT SENSIBLE. 

We heard an eccentric old gentleman say, 
many years ago, that when he built his large 
mansion his wife and children must have 
windows, here and there, all over the house, 



several in one room, and as soon as he had 
planned and put in all the windows, then 
they must have blinds put on to shut out the 
light. He, good naturedly, put the blinds 
on, and when they got ready to move into 
the house they must have curtains to keep 
out the Ifght j and he said that the making 
of the windows was one expense, the blinds 
just as great an expense, and the curtains 
another expense, "and now," he said, *'my 
house is so dark that I grope to find my way," 
and added that, if he were to build another 
house, he would have only just so many 
windows as he needed for the light he was 
expecting to use. 

We believe it better that carpets and fur- 
niture should be faded, than that women and 
children should be made tender and delicate 
from a lack of air and light. 

COLLEGE TEMPTATIONS. 

Those children who are able to endure 
the prevalent course of treatment and train- 
ing, having constitution enough to resist 
these impediments to health, may perchance 
enter upon a collegiate course, and here they 
find a new series of difficulties and tempta- 
tions. They form new acquaintances ; they 
are thrown into the society of spirited, am- 
bitious, and perhaps reckless young men, 
and being anxious to stand equal with their 
associates, and unwilling to be outdone by 
them, they seek to enter upon whatever 
usages are common among their college 
mates. Those who have not learned to smoke 
and drink meet an early invitation in that 
direction, if they have not before acquired 
the habit. Their nervous systems revolt at 
the first compliance with such abuse, and 
disliking to be called effeminate, weak and 
unmanly, they strive to overcome their na- 
tural repugnance to tobacco, and in a few 
months are able to smoke with the bravest 
freshman. Among- college students, to-day, 
we believe that two-thirds of them smoke, 
and many of them drink, and not a few of 
them go home from college perhaps before 
graduation, broken down from what is kindly 
called '* hard study," but in point of fact 
from dissipation in many forms, and not 
from over-study. We believe tobacco is one 
of the greatest impediments to education ; 
yet unhealthful methods of living in con- 
nection with college and academic studies 
present another difficulty. If the professors 
in our colleges and the principals in our 
academies would study enough of physiology 
to understand what kinds of food are the 
best adapted to their students, and see to it 
that they have the opportunity to obtain such 
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food, and also deliver lectures so that stu- 
dents and those who keep boarders as well, 
might learn what kinds of food are the best 
calculated to maintain health, students 
could thus become imbued with the idea that 
it is their duty to themselves, and to their 
future happiness and success, to' eat and 
drink ri/srhHy, as well as to avoid alcoholic 
stimulants and tobacco, we believe that the 
standard of education might be elevated fifty 
per cent. 

We claim that no student can sustain his 
contitution in the best of health, and make 
progress in learning and graduate from col- 
lege with a sound constitution, by following 
the habits, gustatory and social, that pertain 
to college life generally. 

WHAT ANT> HOW STUDENTS EAT. 

Many students at colleges and academies 
eat for their breakfast toast made of super- 
fine flour bread, or griddle cakes made of 
the same material, with syrup and butter, 
drinking coffee made very sweet to be tol- 
erated while eating the sweetened cakes. At 
noon there is, perhaps, a dinner of fat meat, 
or roast beef and rich gravy, with superfine 
bread and butter ; at night, warm biscuit 
and butter, and perhaps syrup with it ; besides 
candies are consumed by students at a fear 
ful rate, and some of these are doubtless 
drugged, in such a way as to give a yearning 
desire to the nervous systems to continue 
eating them. Now this great amount of 
superfine flour, butter, sugar, syrup, and the 
like, produces heat and excitement in the 
system, but does not feed the brain or 
strengthen the muscular system ; it covers 
the face with pimples, in those of a light 
complexion, and gives a brown, bilious, yel- 
low look to those of a dark complexion. 
Such a mode of living tends to produce 
bilious complaints, dyspepsia and kidney 
difficulty, and injures the strength of mind, 
clearness of thought, integrity of memory 
and vigor of body. But if children at home 
are fed in this manner, they get their appe- 
tite fixed in that direction, and clamor for 
it at school ; and students are generally sup- 
posed to be rather difficult*" to please as 
boarders ; and sometimes starveling acade- 
mies and colleges, which need every possible 
dollar of tuition money to keep going, will 
seek to secure such board for students as they 
wish to have, whether it be of the right kind 
or not. Three-quarters of the teachers know 
much more about grammar, arithmetic, 
rhetoric and logic than they do about phy- 
siology, and very many of them have dys- 
pepsia from living on such food as we con- 



demn for students. We have known presi- 
dents and professors^ of colleges, while sit- 
ting under our professional hands, open their 
eyes with astonishment when we told them 
that wheat ground without sifting is com- 
plete food, and ought to be the breadstuff of 
workers and thinkers j that they should 
avoid the fatty part of meat, that they should 
eat less butter by nine-tenths, and less sugar 
by nineteen -twentieths than they have been 
accustomed to ; and that they should avoid 
spices, because they are irritating to the ner- 
vous system, and destructive of health ; and, 
on the contrary, use fruit abundantly, and 
avoid any other kind of acid, since fruit acid, 
in its natural state, is organic, while vinegar 
is the product of decay and poisonous in 
some degree. 

If they do not understand these laws, how 
shall they be expected to practice them, or 
to communicate a knowledge of them to 
their students? 

BROKEN-DOWN STUDENTS SAVED. 

We have had under our hands many a 
student broken down from over-study and 
wrong eating, having been absent from col- 
lege for a year or two, who has been advised 
by us how to get out of the trouble, and in 
four months has been recuperated, with ten 
pounds additional weight, going back to col- 
lege rejuvenated to continue his course of 
study. 

We would therefore urge upon teachers, 
parents and pupils a temperate and judicious 
form of diet. It is not strange that students 
over-study in college, or reach results equiva- 
lent to it, especially when their habits of 
diet, to say nothing of« stimulants and to- 
bacco, are considered. 

POVERTY OFTEN A BLESSING. 

Poverty is not a convenience, but it is 
often a blessing to students in colleges. Those 
who have a plenty of money, and can lux- 
uriate as unrestrained youths are sometimes 
inclined to, fail to become scholars, and 
generally leave college with ruined constitu- 
tions ; and it is to the poor that the world 
is mainly indebted for distinguished states- 
men, able clergymen, successful teachers, 
physicians, engineers, inventors, soldiers, or 
business men ; and in this country it is not 
uncommon when the biographies of eminent 
men are being prepared, for the fact to be 
recounted with praise and pride, that the 
subject was obliged to teach school during 
vacations, and, perhaps during the sessions 
to black the boots of his fellow students, or 
saw wood for them, to pay his college ex- 
penses. Of course, poverty prevents such 
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persons from spending time and money in 
license and licentiousness in various forms. 
They work, take ample exercise, and are 
tired enough at night to sleep abundantly, 
which properly rests and recuperates the ner- 
vous system, and they are ready for study 
or work the next day. It is not their pov- 
erty that enables them to become more than 
other students, but it is their poverty which 
forbids dissipation, which keeps them con- 
fined to their duties, and leads them to that 
labor which keeps the system invigorated, 
the digestion good, the circulation complete, 
and the brain, as a consequence, clear and 
strong. 

Of course, parents feel anxious about their 
precious child, their hope and pride ; they 
have tried to set a good example at home. 
Smoking, drinking and other forms of vice 
have been sedulously avoided ; yet, while they 
have kept the outward morals of themselves 
and their child uncontaminated, they have 
induced in him a feverish state of the brain 
and nervous system in the common school 
and preparatory course, and by a diet and 
regimen not favorable to the best of health ; 
so that he is open to temptation on every 
hand the moment he is removed from pa- 
rental restraint, and he sweeps out into the 
cuirent of that life which dazzles, captivates, 
and leads astray. 

BUSINESS MEN DO BRAIN-WORK. 

Men in business are required to think as 
much as students do in college, and they 
maintain their health, year after year, if they 
live temperately and properly. If we had 
a dozen boys to train, and there were no 
college at hand, we would, if possible, move 
the family within hearing of the college bell, 
and our boys should eat every meal under 
the parental roof, and be in bed every night 
at the proper time. We commend the wis- 
dom of those men who move to the vicinity 
of the college or academy where they wish 
to educate their children. Young, aspiring, 
restless, excitable persons, unfitted by age, 
experience or culture, are ill-adapted to carry 
themselves wisely, if they are set free from 
parental guidance and restraint. Those so 
set free will blame their parents for their lax- 
ity when they become old and wise enough 
to view the matter correctly. If they are 
kept straight, and are compelled to carry 
themselves properly, they will ultimately 
praise their parents for their fidelity, and 
imitate their example. 

CONDITIONS OF SCHOLARLY SUCCESS. 

Correct habits of living, ventilation, 
abundance of exercise and sunlight, and 



from seven to ten hours of sleep, would carry 
nine-tenths of intelligent children into, and 
through, college with excellent health and 
unimpaired constitution. The world is com- 
ing to know, not fully perhaps in this genera- 
tion, that students can be thoroughly edu- 
cated, much better indeed than now, and 
graduate with glowing health and vigorous 
constitutions. 

Thus physiology teaches those who would 
study it, how to take care of the health, how 
to maintain the brain in vigor, so that study 
shall be a pleasure and not a snare. But 
we would emphasize the fact, that if chil- 
dren in the primary departments could be 
trained in calisthenics, and receive |bject 
lessons, and have recitations in concert and 
look at lessons put up by means of pladiirdSy 
so that the whole school could read and see 
them, and not have a book in hand for the 
first two years, it would make study to them 
a pleasure and not a burden. The little ones 
are anxious for motion ; watch them as they 
sport on the green ; they are not still at all ; 
and in school, for a year or two, their lime 
should be devoted to systematic calisthenic 
exercises, marchings, singing, reciting in 
concert, and looking at objects and listening 
to explanations. There are schools of this 
sort, and an improved public sentiment in 
reference to physiological training, will 
bring the kindergarten, the calisthenic 
school, object-teaching and diagram instruc- 
tion into more general use, and obviate many 
of the evils of early training and education 
now prevalent. Children sometimes get 
broken down before they are twelve years 
old. How many little blue-eyed, stoop- 
shouldered, narrow-chested, thin-faced girls 
pore over their books and stand at the head 
of their class, and then in Sunday-school do 
the same thing! Is it a wonder that we 
have so few healthy women, when the best 
of them are thus pushed in their studies, and 
encouraged to dress wrongly, eat wrongly, 
study wrongly, and thus violate every phy- 
siological law ? We would have teachers and 
parents understand these {k>ints,. and they 
all should be tmined and enliglftened to- 
gether; otherwise the parent will under- 
mine the work of the teacher, or the teacher 
will fail to carry out the purposes of the best- 
instructed parents. 

The late Horace Mann gave a wonderful 
impetus to education, and if he could have 
been listened to thoroughly the educational 
systems would have been carried to a very 
much higher point, and been far more in 
harmony with physiological law than at pres- 
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ent. He induced the construction of the 
best school-houses the country had seen, and 
Massachusetts and the country owe to him 
more to-day than perhaps to any other man, 
living or dead ; for his work touched the 
springs of life, and health, and culture. It 
sought to lay sound and deep foundations 
for the health of the body and the culture of 
the mind, but his views were never thorough- 
ly appreciated, nor fully carried out, and he 
wore himself out in the great work of edu- 
cation. 



ESTHETICS OF EDUCATION. 



BY MINNI£ SWAYZE. 



EDUCATION is a word which we use 
almost always in a conventional way. 
We limit its sense, and mean by it a certain 
school routine, and the study of certain text- 
books ; by it we understand, the memoriz- 
ing of technical facts and phrases, the skill- 
ful manipulation of figures, a tolerable yet 
superficial and purely mechanical knowledge 
of grammar and enough geography to save 
us from mortification. The most that we do 
is to exercise in a low and limited way the 
understanding, without reference to its pro- 
fitable employment, in putting vigor and 
method into our whole mental life. 

We do not recognize the primary truth, 
that a fact has but a limited value^ unless we 
can bring it into a genuine relation to our 
highest and best thought. One may have 
the whole curriculum of the school upon his 
tongue, and at his finger's ends, and yet be 
utterly ignorant of all which constitutes a 
rounded, balanced, and nobly productive 
mind. It is always the best way of investi- 
gating a topic, to begin by comprehending 
the full meaning of the word by which we 
call it. " Education," for instance — ^what 
is the real signification of the word ? At the 
first glance, you see the truth in it, as there 
is a truth in all legitimate words. It means 
" to draw out. * ' One of its colloquial mean- 
ings in Latin is '^ to hatch,'* and it was fre- 
quently employed to express material de- 
velopment, and in a physical sense. But we 
by education usually mean intellectual culture 
— we rarely apply it to care and training of 
the body, save as the m^;i/a/ may depend for 
its completed growth upon ^^ physical By 
education in this paper will be meant mental 
training in the fullest signification of the 
phrase. 

The first point to be considered, then, is 



that education is not wholly the acquisition 
of inforniation, of facts, of statistics. These 
have their specific use, and their separate 
value; they furnish data, secure accuracy, 
and check idle speculation. When we say 
that a man is ignorant, we mean that he has 
not these implements of facts with which 
the e very-day labor of life is carried on. 
We properly regard one who cannot read or 
write, or add or divide, as so far helpless ; 
and doubtless he does work at a great disad- 
vantage. Just so it is with a projector who 
has not^ven a smattering of the laws of me- 
chanics ; he wastes his time and wears out 
his heart in the effort to invent a perpetual 
motion which was hopeless from the begin- 
ning. But if we would comprehend the 
wide difference between a technical and a 
philosophical education, we must start at the 
other end of the discussion, and find out 
what our system of education does not do 
for the population. We eliminate, to begin 
with, the large class of the absolutely unlet- 
tered, and the small one of the scholarly. 

Between these welters the sea of mediocrity 
— not necessarily a waste nor unproductive j 
nay, alive with innumerable activities. Here 
are the productive classes — the commercial, 
the agricultural, the mechanical — here are 
the men who create homes and the women 
who manage them ; here are the voters who 
by proxy make the laws, and some of whom 
are busy breaking the laws to which they 
have assented. We find in it shrewdness, 
tact, industry, patience, economy, and de- 
votion to duty ; and yet, why is it that soci- 
ety as it is called, so often wearies us? Why 
are we doomed to breathe so constantly the 
thin air of common-place ? Why is it that 
we so seldom encounter not alone original 
minds, but minds bright in the originalities 
of others ? How many are there who read 
more than the newspapers, or with these a 
few cheap novels dear at any price ? How 
man) who know a good picture from a 
bad one? a well-proportioned building 
from an architectural nightmare ? the pro- 
foundest lecture or sermon from the shal- 
lowest ? How many are prepared to solve 
accurately a problem of political ethics, or 
remember history enough to help them to 
do it ? How many are sure of a fine poem, 
unless a great name be printed with it ? How 
many who possess what we call taste, and 
are not given to and possessed by an in- 
grained and hopeless vulgarity? I have a 
great respect for the American people. In 
this year of all years, we must not overlook 
the national accomplishment of the last cen- 
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tury, altogether the most historically won- 
derful of modern times. But in the mag- 
nificence of these material results, in our 
broadened territory, our multiplying towns, 
our increasing cities, our ever-growing pop- 
ulation, we forget the true constitution of 
a state. There have been barbarous nations 
greater than ours, and the Roman Empire, 
which covered the world, missed the moral 
force of Sparta and the grace of Athens. 
Always quality dominates over quantity, and 
the tendency of a rank growth is naturally 
towards coarseness. No matter how many 
millions may be enumerated by our census, 
the ignorant and animal swarms of the East 
will still outnumber us. All masses take 
their tone and character from the individual 
niinds which compose them. So, too, ma- 
terial acquisition is mere heaping and hoard- 
ing, unless our riches help to make us wiser 
and nobler; put these truths together; con- 
sider that millions of money without minds 
to devote them to real use, are more luck- 
less than the most squalid poverty ; and you 
will then see that the best purpose to which 
any system of education can be capable. 

In the light of these indisputable propo- 
sitions, we see what is the chief defect 
of all school education. I am not pre- 
pared to say that it can be remedied al- 
together. Every American girl or boy can- 
not have a private tutor, and in the school 
which counts its" pupils by hundreds, indi- 
viduality of mind must be, in a greater or 
less degree, ignored. You must have drill 
if you are to handle masses, and the ten- 
dency of drill is always towards the mechan- 
ical, and of school drill towards memorizing. 
Thus it is that we go on, year after year, 
turning out hordes of pupils all fashioned 
according to one pattern. The whole know 
no more than each. Knowledge has been 
distributed according to some unwritten 
Agrarian law, and while all are equally wise, 
very few are specially so. It is true there 
has been a dole of provender, but hardly 
anybody has a stomach full. We see then 
that it is not by what it knows, in a scholas- 
tic sense, that the world moves. Its best 
motive power is in its intuitions— in faith, 
in religion, in conscience, in love, in 
aspiration. But if we say to a trustee or 
a committeeman or even to some teachers, 
that the object of a school should be to pro- 
mote them, we are not understood. He com- 
prehends the advantages of grading schools, 
the necessity perhaps of keeping the school- 
houses in repair and of having them well 
ventilated ; he knows the largeness and even 



the littleness of the school book trade ; he 
can make sharp bargains with teachers, and 
keep them well up to their duty ; he has 
made up his mind upon the problem of com- 
pulsory attendance; he declares seriously 
and sincerely that he considers our common 
school system to be the very foundation of 
national prosperity and greatness ; but it is 
safe to say that of education in its largest and 
best sense he has attained but a limited com- 
prehension. 

For, see how much there is to be culti- 
vated in the child of which our systems 
take no cognizance. There is the heart, with 
its possible wealth of affection, an embryo of | 
truth, of honor, and of love ! There are | 
the tastes which may be low and mean, or 
high and manly I There are perceptions of 
duty as yet dim and uncertain which may be 
trained to acuteness and precision 1 There 
are the appetites to be restrained and dis- 
ciplined and kept within the bounds of de- 
cent and self-respecting moderation ; there 
is the virtue which, fitly developed, will save 
woman from an aimless life, ending it may be 
in ruin, and man from brutality, sensuality 
and selfishness. Do you say that this is 
moral trainings which is not the business of 
the common school? I answer, that it 
is the business of the common school 
to comprehend the whole scheme of human 
life, and that it should concern itself with 
all that may make such life truly successful. 
We build art galleries and we fill them with 
the triumphs of the painter and the sculptor ; 
and if these are to be for the benefit of the 
whole population why should not the chil- 
dren of the people receive their first lessons 
of the beautiful even in their infancy? Why 
should they not be surrounded at that sea- 
son of receptivity by all which may train the 
eye and educate the taste, and make fancy 
chaste, judgment accurate, and imagination 
pure and elegant ? There is the school-room 
for instance : It is the apartment in which 
these children are to spend amoietv^or more 
of their waking hours. We may make it 
commonplace, hard and angular, and color- 
less, or we may give it tone which will re- 
fresh the weary eye, and ornament which 
will be a primary lesson in art criticism. 

There are the manners which we may form 
and refine, remembering that courtesy is 
quite as important as arithmetic, and that a 
genial address has its value as well as geog- 
raphy and correct spelling. If children are 
to be taught to read, why not at the same 
time introduce them to what is most beauti- 
ful in poetry and to what is best in prosei 
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taking a little pains to show them the differ- 
ence between the good and the mediocre ! 
These pupils as a class will receive no edu- 
cation of this kind at home, where indeed 
they would not receive any good education 
at all ; and it is because, in general, home is 
not what it should be ; it is because home is 
coarse and ignorant, and evil in its influ- 
ences, that the state interferes. All I ask is 
that the state should do its whole duty. 

Nor need I say how much in this great 
work depends upon the teacher. A really 
good teacher, with a just estimate of the 
true dignity of the profession^ and with ac- 
quirements such as the position imperatively 
demands, will find out ways and opportuni- 
ties of doing the beautiful work, will engage 
in it though it is not in the contract with 
the committee. The first thing to secure is 
the confidence and affection of the pupil. 
The next is to awaken his interest and 
gratify his curiosity. Then he may be made 
to comprehend that mastery of the task is 
its own reward. You will not understand 
me as saying that the business of the school- 
room should be mere play. I believe in 
work, and in hard work, even for children, 
and it should be work which does not dis- 
gust by its abstractions or by overtasking 
the faculties. I believe in play, but it should 
be play which does not waste time, nor ab- 
sorb the mind, nor create an appetite for 
amusement alone. Fortunate is the teacher 
who can blend labor and recreation and 
bring all the powers of the pupil's mind into 
a harmonious relation. You may be sure 
that no teacher will do this who does not 
love the business — no teacher who is work- 
ing merely for a salary, who has not at- 
tained a moderate degree of culture, and 
who is not thoroughly conscientious. I al- 
wa3rs expect noble fruits from a school keeper 
who loves school-keeping. I never expect 
any great results from one who is always 
dwelling upon the desagremens of the call- 
ing, and who is in a hurry to get out of it. 
Such teachers do all they can to degrade 
their vocation, and little understand its 
dignity and importance. They reduce edu- 
cation to a mere mechanical routine, and 
are themselves the most thorough mechanics 
of all concerned. The existence of this As- 
sociation, the. meeting of this convention, 
shows a genuine and honorable interest in 
the work, and true perception of its charac- 
ter; ahd no convention. Republican or 
Democratic, held in this country and this 
year of conventions, is worthier of praise, or 
likelier to effect desirable objects than ours. 



Finally, there is nothing in the considera- 
tion ot this subject which impresses me more 
forcibly than the ample opportunity of the 
teacher. To all labor expended upon the 
material there is a limit defined by the law 
of capacity or of production ; but education 
is experiment cheered by great chances, and 
encouraged by great possibilities. It is phi- 
losophy warmed and softened by the affec- 
tions. It works for the best results in time 
and for the illimitable triumphs of immor- 
tality. The teacher receives his trust fresh 
and uncontaminated from the hand of na- 
ture. Bad intellectual habits are not yet 
formed ; character is yet undefined; the in- 
tellect is plastic and unhackneyed ; and the 
absolutely necessary quality of confidence, 
the fruit of a love which has not so far been 
disappointed, makes the relation of teacher 
and taught one of the noblest which can be 
established between human beings. The 
child looks up in its helplessness and its need, 
with tender and trusting eyes, full of wants 
which it does not comprehend, and thirsting 
for knowledge of which it does not know 
the nature. Its faith now is just as beautiful 
as it was when the little Jewish children gath- 
ered at the knees of the Saviour, and furnished 
Him with one of the sublimest and most 
comforting of his illustrations. 

Here are the germs of all acquirements and 
the beginnings of all human progress. Yet all 
is in a delicately critical condition. This cal- 
low mind may be warped ; this heart now lov- 
ing naturally may unnaturally hate ; this in- 
nate desire of knowledge may be changed into 
a detestation of all which bears the name — 
the school-room a dungeon, the teacher a 
tyrant, the book an object abhorrent or dis- 
gusting 1 All this is the melancholy result 
of our coarse blundering, and because so 
often we have neither hand nor eye, neither 
heart nor tact for the work. Nature has done 
her share ; her provisions are bountiful and 
her gifts costly and wise ; and now it is 
for the teacher to develop, to expand, to 
bring all into a harmonious union. 

What is the divine secret of success ? What 
but love and patience, and a thorough compre- 
hension of the responsibility involved ? We 
sometimes say that the teacher stands in the 
place of the parent, and there is a great deal 
implied in the phrase. The mother, unless 
she is void of all the best instincts of mater- 
nity, finds out a way of guiding the uncer- 
tain feet of her little one, of moulding its 
moral nature, of introducing it to the arts 
and economy of life. Here is the best, be- 
cause it is the most rational teaching, im- 
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pelled by the highest motives, and governed 
by the most thoroughly natural instincts. 
This parental education the teacher in a 
school can only measurably impart. But if 
the same benevolence be his, the same in 
kind if not in degree, his work will be glori- 
fied by the same motives and dignM^ by 
the same results. 

Shall I be told that I am asking and ex- 
pecting too much ? I dare say that I am, or 
at any rate that I am puzzling myself with 
some ideal of a school which it will be im- 
possible to realize. But in this world nothing 
is accomplished without impracticable ideals. 
We always fall short of our best aims ; the 
higher these aims the less disastrous will be 
the failure. The more thoroughly we divest 
school-keeping of the mere mechanical 
drudgery the nearer shall we come to model 
schools. I grant that there must be labor ; 
that a distaste for study may result from idle- 
ness, and that idleness is a vice to be cor- 
rected. But it should be remembered that 
a child can do only a child's work, and that 
there may be acquisitions even in play itself. 

I grant that the minds of many children 
seem to be hopelessly inactive, but I remem- 
ber the examples of not a few great men 
who gave no promise in boyhood of their 
future greatness. Good school-keeping is 
ceaseless experiment, which the good teacher 
will not abandon, however slow may be pro- 
gress and however frequent failure. But in 
no great work is constant or immediate suc- 
cess the rule. Neither in any great work so 
much as in teaching, is there such opportu- 
nity for comparison and observation. The 
good teacher must necessarily grow in his 
art, or, if you please, in his service. Every 
class helps him to amend his methods. Every 
study throws light upon the means of im- 
parting knowledge. 

We are all pupils; however much we 
may know, we shall still be scholars at a 
school ; and if we, in the full maturity of 
our powers, need help, and can hardly go 
alone without our books and our teachers ; if 
we are daily making mistakes, and almost 
as often are obliged to retract our footsteps 
and start anew ; and if, too, we need the 
best helpr, and will not be content without 
it, how much more patient should we be 
with these children, so standing in need of 
assistance, and so utterly at the mercy of 

mankind. 

— ^ — 

Naked, in sheltering arms, a new-born child, 
Weeping weit thou though all around thee smiled; 
So live that, sinking to thy last long sleep, 
Thou then may'st smile though all around thee weep. 
—.Sir Wm, JoHtu 
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THE SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL DISPLAY AT THE CENTENNIAL 

EXPOSITION. 



BY S. R. THOMPSON. 

THE precise field of labor appropriately 
belonging to each of these classes of 
schools is not clearly defined. At the one 
extreme we have schools devoted to teach- 
ing pure science in its most abstract form, 
without any direct reference to its applica- 
tion to the industries or the arts of life; at 
the other extreme are the trade schools, in 
which young people are taught the methods 
and processes of some art or trade by which 
they may obtain a livelihood. In the purely 
scientific school the knowing faculties are 
principally cultivated, in the trade school 
the activities are more largely called into 
action. 

The technical schools, to some extent, 
occupy a medium ground between these ex- 
tremes, and either teach the sciences with 
special reference to their application to the 
development and conduct of the great pro- 
ductive and constructive industries, or some 
form of productive or creative activity is used 
as a means of fixing upon the mind of the 
pupil the principles of science which he is 
learning from books or from the living 
teacher. 

To study the school display at the Exhibi- 
tion with profit, the peculiarities of these 
different schools must be borne in mind ; 
since in each case the student's work will 
naturally vary with the kind of school. For 
example, in the school of pure science, the 
written examination papei, if fairly done, 
may be accepted as an indication of the kind 
of work done ; but in an industrial or trade 
school, a school for mechanical engineers or 
for machinists, an examination paper, no 
matter how well written, would hardly be 
accepted as the sole indication of the kind 
of school work done. In this case we look 
for examples of work done — work in which 
the hand is concerned as well as the mind. 

In looking over the exhibit of the various 
schools, we find no unity of plan, no general 
system through which one may be compared 
with another. Each seems to have prepared 
its own exhibit without any relation lo any 
other. The consequence pf this is that the 
entire exhibit, with but few exceptions, is 
fragmentary and scattering to an unpleasant 
extent. To show the results of the study , of 
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science by the pupils, the usual resort has 
been to examination papers, or to the display 
of theses and technical papers on scientific 
subjects. In some cases original investiga- 
tions of considerable ingenuity and value, 
made by students, are shown. The exhibi- 
tion of drawings of all kinds, by these schools 
is more nearly universal than any other sin- 
gle thing. 

When we come to look for the results of 
technical and industrial training, we find a 
large number and great variety. But few of 
the schools, however, have taken any pains 
to show how the pupils are instructed or to 
indicate the steps taken in teaching them 
such arts as are taught in these schools. In 
most cases the results of students' labor ex- 
hibited seem to have been selected at ran- 
dom, without any attempt to make them 
give indication of the methods of instruction 
pursued. This point may be illustrated by 
reference to the exhibit made by the Impe- 
rial Technical School of Moscow, in the Rus- 
sian Department. Here we have a detailed 
exhibition of the different steps taken by a 
pupil wlio is learning to be a machinist and 
mechanical engineer, and each step in the 
process is illustrated by a piece of work done 
by a pupil in the school. Take for illustra- 
tion the art of finishing metal forms with a 
file. Here we have different steps to the 
number of forty-five, each one a little more 
difficult than the preceding, and each one il- 
lustrated by a piece of work done by a student: 

1. The chipping of the surface to be filed. 

2. Filing tJheir edges according to marking 
lines. 3. Filing planes. 4. Filing of two 
parallel planes. 5. Filing Of two rectangu- 
lar planes. 6. Filing of two acute angled 
planes, etc. In the same manner the meth- 
ods of learning the various operations con- 
nected with boring, turning, drilling, etc., 
are all minutely and systematically illustrated. 

It is much to be regretted that other work- 
ing schools have not taken the same or some 
equivalent means of showing their manner of 
giving instruction. The subjoined account of 
the display of school work of the Technical 
schools, is necessarily very much like a cata- 
logue, the limits of this paper precluding the 
possibility of giving any detailed account of 
each school, however desirable such an ac- 
count might be. No attempt is made to 
classify the schools, but they are spoken of 
mainly in the order visited. It will be 
understood, too, that all the work described 
is supposed to be students* work. Work by 
professors and experts, where mentioned at 
all, is specially mentioned as such. 



SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Chandler Scientific School and the Thayer 
School of Civil Engineering of Dartmouth College, 
N. H., have a large collection of drawings — chiefly 
instrumental— of buildings and bridges \ also, class 
drawings in descriptive geometry, and models of a 
bridge, and passage ways through embankments. 

Pardue University, of Lafayette, Indiana, shows a 
series of fifty consecutive lessons in geometrical pro- 
jection and elementary perspective done by students, 
and a glass case containing a large number of 
chemical compounds made by students. 

The Cooper Union (N. Y.) School of Design for 
Women has a fine senes of drawings and examina- 
tion papers. 

Maine State College has a series T>f drawings de- 
signed especially to show the course of instruction. 
The series includes line, machine and topographical 
drawing, and photographs by students who are taught 
this art in the laboratory. 

The Missouri School of Mines exhibits a collec- 
tion of excellent drawings in Descriptive Geometry 
and in Shades and Shadows. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., exhibits a series of 
elementary drawings, plane problems, elementary 
projections per topography, machine drawing, col- 
ored topography, drawing for stone cutting, perspec- 
tive drawing, and in shades and shadows. The 
work done by the different classes in each year of 
the couise is clearly distinguished in this display. 

Lehigh University, Pennsylvania, shows machine 
and topographical drawing ; also, plats of compass 
surveys, house plans, and plans for work in land- 
scape gardening, variegated pavements, ornamental 
stone work, etc. 

The Girls' High and Normal School of Philadel- 
phia exhibit some excellent industrial designs, and a 
number of other drawings. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
of Virginia has a very interesting exhibit, valuable 
not so much from the character of the exhibit itself 
as from what it suggests concerning the peculiar 
character of the school. This institution was estab- 
lished for the purpose of instilling habits of intelligent 
industry among the colored people at the South. To 
this end, the effort is to educate teachers for colored 
schools who shall, while acquiring that book knowl- 
edge which will enable them to teach school, get 
such habits of industry, and such knowledge of in- 
dustrial arts, as will enab'te them to help their colored 
friends to organize and improve the various industrial 
pursuits in which they are engaged. 

The Department of Mechanical Engineering, Cor- 
nell Univenity, exhibits an amateur engine lathe, a 
steam engine, magneto-electric machine of great 
power, and a numl^r of other things designed and 
built in the University machine shop, and nearly all 
the work done by students in mechanical engineer- 
ing. This exhibit is not large, but all the articles 
shown are excellent of their kind. 

The University of Pennsylvania exhibits relief 
maps, models of gearing, arches, passage ways, bridges 
and self-supporting roo&. Also, drawings of a loco- 
motive. 

The University of Wisconsin exhibits school pa- 
pers, water»color drawings, photographs of black- 
lx>ard drawings, etc. 

The Polytechnic School of the University of Michi- 
gan has a considerable display, but notes taken on 
3ie spot were lost, and the only thing recalled is a 
list of over one hundred pharmaceutiod preparations, 
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all made by the students in the College of Pharmacy. 

The Deaf, Dumb and Blind School at Flint, 
Michigan^ exhibits a considerable collection of ar- 
ticles made by the blind students, such as boots, bed- 
steads, baskets, brushes, knit-work, etc. 

A most note-worthy part of the Michigan exhibit 
is a series of very fine microscopical drawings, by 
Miss Louisa M. Reece, a student in the scientific de- 
partment of the University. 

The Illinois Industrial University, located at Cham- 
paign, has a large and excellent exhibit by various 
schools. The school of chemistry shows over 1 50 
chemical products made by the students as part of 
their course in this department ; that of architecture, 
a model of a ** half-space" stairs; that of civil engi- 
neering, a patem drawing board. The school of 
mechanical engineering exhibits a collection of fin- 
ished machines and models of mechanical movements 
largely made by students. The various articles are 
as follows : Water crank substitute, cut-off valve gear, 
Baehm's link coupling, cam movement, link work, 
ratchet windlass, pin and slit movement gear, link 
motion valve, intermittent gearing, chain gearing, 
hyperboloidal gear, odoncograph, sliding curve, epi- 
cycloidal coupling, sun and planet combination, 
treadle movement, shock models Nos. i, 2, 3 and 4, 
eccentric gear and crank. The various departments 
show drawings of parts of machines and tools ; lists 
of experiments with drawings of implements used 
and results obtained ; vacation journals with draw- 
ings and description of works visited and studied ; 
problems in mechanical construction; theses on water 
wheels with illustrative drawings; experiments in 
strength of materials with calculations and drawings; 
experiments on the resistance of materials; experi- 
ments in hydraulics ; experiments m photography ; 
experiments in centrifugal force; experiments on 
tension of steam ; expenments with curved floats ; 
specimens of railroad notes, of railroad books, let- 
tering, theses on highway bridge at Peoria, analysis 
of a bridge; elevations and designs for mantels, 
doorways, etc., both in line and in color; specimens 
of modeling in plaster and clay, frescoing, etc. 

The Pennsylvania Institute for the Blind makes 
an ii'teresting display of appliances used in teaching 
the blind, and a large amount of products of the in- 
dustry of the blind students in the school, consisting 
of bead-work, brushes, knit-work, baskets, brooms, 
mats, chair-bottoms, rugs, carpet, etc. The multi- 
plicity and excellence ot the kind of work done by 
the blind in this and kindred schools is a striking 
illustration of the extent to which good instruction 
can enable a person to escape the consequences of 
the deprivation of sight. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the 
department of Physics, exhibits a case containing 
about fifty specimens of students' work, including 
novelties, inventions, published memoirs, and re- 
sults of a series of laboratory experiments in me- 
chanics, sound, light, heat, and electricity ; models 
of bridges designed, constructed, tested, and reported 
upon by students; a light and inexpensive plane 
table ; and theses of graduates. The department of 
Chemistryexhibits theses for 1876; that of Architecture, 
seventy-seven original designs and copies in frames 
and portfolios, with theses of graduates ; that of 
Civil Engineering, seventy-four drawings in port- 
folios of railroad surveys, topography, stone cutting, 
bridge and roof construction and original designs for 
structures; that of Mechanical Engineering, 413 
drawings in frames and portfolios, illustrating boilers, 



engines, pumps^ motors, tools, wheels, etc., as well 
as theses of graduates with drawings. 

The Worcester Free Institute of Massachusetts 
exhibits models used in teaching drawing, and made 
by students for sale ; drawings in mechanical engi- 
neering; 22 bound volumes of examination papers 
made by class of 1876; free-hand drawings, shading 
and mechanical drawing ; apparatus for illustrating 
principles of mechanics and 20 photographies of its 
combinations ; speed lathe to measure gears ; models 
to illustrate cam movements ; drawing stand; model 
of link and valve motion ; work in metal and in 
wood, 100 specimens ; maps and drawings of surveys ; 
civil engineering practice, fifty specimens ; industrial 
designs for oil cloths, prints, carpets, book covers, 
wall paper and borders, and specimens of carpets 
manufactured from designs by students. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
makes an excellent display of paintings, lithograph- 
ing, wood engraving, and drawings of various kinds. 
There are some attractive designs by the pupils in 
the exhibit. It is stated that a balmoral faaory in 
Philadelphia is now using designs furnished by a 
student of this institution. 

One of the most interesting and striking exhibits is 
that of the Pennsylvania Soldiers* Orphan Schools, 
in the Pennsylvania Educational Building. These 
schools have been kept up for a number of years at an 
aiggregate expense of nearly five millions of dollars. 
In them thousands of boys and girls, orphaned by 
the great rebellion, have received a good education, 
and, what is sometimes quite as valuable, a good 
trade. Almost every conceivable kind of labor is 
exemplified in this exhibit. Drawing, painting, 
fancy work, hair work, upholstering, plain and or- 
namental sewing, working button-holes, wax-work, 
crocheting by girls, and carpenter, tin work, shoe- 
making, cigar making, painting, etc., by the bo3rs. 
This display coming from some twenty diflferent 
schools, is necessarily somewhat heterogeneous, but 
it speaks volumes for the skill and industry of the or- 
phans, and the large-hearted benevolence of the old 
Keystone State. 

EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 

The Agricultural Colonies of the Beneficence So- 
ciety of the Netherlands, is an organization designed 
to ameliorate the condition of the working classes, by 
procuring them permanent employment, as much as 
possible according to their individual capabilities, 
and includes wiihm its scope instruction in books 
and in various manual arts. Articles made at the 
factories or schools, and exhibited in Philadelphia, 
are, in part, as follows : Mats, carpets, cloth, sets of 
tresses, wicker-work, rope, model of house and bam, 
a portfolio of drawings, one of penmanship, etc. It 
will be understood that the chief design of these 
" colonies'' is to convert a non-productive into a 
productive class. 

The Blind Asylum at Amsterdam exhibits a large 
collection of apparatus for teaching the blind, some 
of it made by blind pupils in the school; also, 
baskets, knit goods, and other articles of blind pupils' 
workmanship. 

The Professional School of Amsterdam is really a 
trade school which seeks to teach trades in connec- 
tion with the elements of a book education. The 
last catalogue shows the names of one hundred and 
twenty students, classified in the following trades : 
Eighty two carpenters, twenty-two smiths, five cabinet- 
makers, six sculptors, four turners, and one house 
painter. This school exhibits drawings of machines 
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and parts of machines, tools, stairways, architectural 
details,. both free-hand and instrumental. The draw- 
ings are partly colored and all meritorious. 

llie Artisans* School at Rotterdam is an institu- 
tion in which boys from twelve to fifteen are furnished 
with a respectable education, and at the same time 
trained to be clever artisans. Here is found a large 
collection of drawings, showing the whole <:ourse of 
instruction in graphics, drawings of machines, move- 
ments, architectural details, design and ornamenta- 
tion. There is also a collection of ]>arts of machines 
made by students as a part of their regular work. 
These were evidently done by learners, and not 
finished up by their teachers. The same may be said in 
reference to the models of stairways, illustrations in 
joining wood, doors, sash, etc., designed to show 
how these trades are taught. 

In the Swiss Department is seen the exhibit of the 
Freiwillige Fortbildungs Schule, where we find 
models of stairs, self-supporting roofs, the frame- 
work of a church tower, several bridge models, mod- 
els of archways and passages, in plaster. A large 
collection of draw.ngs of machinery, architectural 
details, some specimens of design and ornamenta- 
tion, and examples of modeling in plaster. 

The School of Practical Science of Toronto shows 
ornamental' drawings for upholstering ; bridges, wheel 
work, elevations and plans of buildings and details 
of machinery. These drawings are said to be by 
pupils from seventeen to thirty years of age, and are 
very fine. 

The South Kensington Museum has a display in 
the Art Gallery worthy of attention. Only a part of 
this display is the work of students. A series of il- 
lustrations showing the various steps of the process 
of etching on copper, is interesting. The exhibits in- 
clude : Decorations on pottery, designed by a teacher 
and executed by students, etching by students, a 
centre cup designed by students, flower paintings, 
studies intended to teach the method of treating 
natural objects ornamentally, drawings from nature 
with reference to design, linear and perspective draw- 
ings, elevations and plans of building; also, elemen- 
tary design and historical design. 

The Royal School of Art and Needlework in the 
British section is an institution founded under the 
patronage of Queen Victoria, and intended to teach 
ladies the finest kinds of needlework. None but 
ladies of good — that is gentle — birth are admitted to 
this highly aristocratic institution, where they are 
taught to be especially skillful in restoring and re- 
pairing the ancient tapestry which the lapse of time 
has injured. The display of work by this school is 
unique and decidedly interesting. 

There are other schools which have ex- 
hibits at the Centennial, but concerning 
them the writer was not able to get such in- 
formation as was desired, and he reluctantly 
passes them without notice. 

Whoever makes an effort to see and study 
with care all the exhibits of any particular 
class of schools, will be exasperated at the 
utter want of system in the whole educa- 
tional display. It could hardly be worse. It 
is too late to mend it now, but the reflec- 
tion that we might have done so much bet- 
ter with less aggregate expense, is not agree- 
able. One thing is obvious, that our indus- 



trial schools are generally working in the 
right direction, and gradually freeing them- 
selves from the chains of traditional scholas- 
ticism, which have so long retarded their 
true development. If any one wishes evidence 
of this let him consider what fractional part 
of the present industrial school display could 
have been found in the United States ten 
years ago. 



THE KINDERGARTEN DISPLAY. 



RACHEL S. WALK. 



ONLY a few years ago the word Kindergarten, or 
Child's Garden, was unknown and uninter- 
preted in America, except in a lew select circles. 
Now the term is pas<ied from lip to lip, and all are 
anxious to know more of a system which proposes to 
be the very foundation of 'education. 

The Kindergarten was invented in Germany by an 
old teacher, named Frederick Frcebel, who was bom 
April 21, 1782, and died June 21, 1852. His first 
Kindergarten was opened in Blankenburg, in the 
year 1837 or 1840 — some authorities give one date 
and some the other. 

Froebers childhood was not a happy one. His 
mother died when the little Frederick was of very 
tender age, and his father, who was a minister, was 
so much absorbed with the affairs of his parish that 
he had no time to look after the welfare of his cwn 
son, and the latter led a lonely life. The sadness 
which he experienced in these early years led him, 
late in life, to invent the Kindergarten for the little 
ones. 

Froebel's child-garden was really a garden under 
the trees, where he gathered the little German chil- 
dren, and amused while he instructed them. At the 
same time he was deeply studying child-nature, and 
we can well imagine that his twentieth ** gift," or 
occupation, the clay- modeling was suggested to his 
mind by the dear little youngsters' ** glorious mud 
pies.*' But in large towns and cities it is not always 
found practicable to have a real garden attached to 
the Kindergarten school, and we find a substitute in 
a large, airy room, appropriately furnished. 

In the Pennsylvania Educational Hall at the Cen- 
tennial, immediately to the right of the door opening 
from the Lansdowne avenue, is the alcove devoted 
to the Kindergarten display. 

This apartment is fitted up to represent in good 
measure the equipment of a model Kindergarten. 
The floor, which is somewhat elevated, is cov- 
ered with a bright carpet; the walls are adorned 
with pictures appropriately selected. One wall is 
occupied by a large glass case, the top of which is 
handsomely ornamented with flags, surrounding an 
attractive engraving; and on either side is seen 
Rogers* group, " Hide and Seek." Near by is a 
bust of Dickens, a writer who has given us many de- 
lightful sketches of child-life. An aquarium of fishes 
on a rustic stand idds much to the attractions of the 
place, affording an illustration of /i/e and motion — 
principal characteristics of the animal kingdom. 

Two little stuffed squirrels on a branch seem to 
crack nuts all day long. There is a case of stuffed 
birds, and better still, two live canaries, named Rob- 
ert Raikes and Frederick Frcebel, that fill the room 
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with song, for " Bob " and •• Fred " are rare Centen- 
nial musicians. 

The top of the table in the centre of the alcove is 
divided into inch squares. Around tnis table are 
arranged low chairs, comfortable and well suited to 
the wants of the little ones. Had there been room 
in the alcove for a piano-forte to use during gymnas- 
tic exercises, the furnishing would be complete. 

The large case before referred to contains work 
from seven Kindergartens in Pennsylvania. The 
entire range of FrGet)el's twenty gifts finds illustra- 
tion here, > 

The first gift consists of six soft balls, covered with 
zephyr of the primary and secondary colors. By 
these are taught color and direction. The hands and 
arms are used in throwing and catching the ball in 
various plays. The children learn through doings 
for activity is a necessity of happy childhood. 

The second gift is the cube, cylinder and sphere 
in- wood. With these we aim to teach fornix first 
taking up the sphere, shaped like our old friends in 
the first gift; next, we speak of the cube, entirely 
different in shape ; then/ of the connecting link, the 
cylinder. Many beautiful lessons may be given upon 
these two gifts, which are afterwards modeled in 
clay. 

The third, fourth, fifth and sixth gifts are cubes, 
divided into a great variety of forms. These blocks 
are used for designing and building. We would like 
to speak particularly of each gift of the twenty, but 
the limits of this article confine our remarks to a bare 
mention of them. 

Leaving the solids, in the seventh gift we have an 
illustration of surface only, by the use of a variety of 
triangular and quadrangular tablets of various colors. 
These are also much used for designing, and for 
teaching the different angles, etc. 

The eighth gift consists of wooden staves or wands 
of varied lengths, which represent the line. These 
are laid into figures upon the table. The ninth gift 
presents whole and half rings, used in laying out 
figures, and at the same time representing the circle. 
The tenth gift provides for the drawing, upon square 
ruled paper, of the designs just made, under direction 
and by invention. The eleventh gift perforates card- 
board with a needle inserted in a short handle. This 
gift represents the point. In the twelfth gift we em- 
broider the card-board already perforated with figures. 

The thirteenth gift — providing for the cutting and 
mounting of paper — teaches the child the proper use 
of a pair of scissors. Blunt scissors are, of course, 
first used, to avoid accident; but even a little child 
two years old will soon learn to use the scissors skill- 
fully and enjoy his designs greatly. The fourteenth 
gift weaves colored papers into various patterns, 
and is a' delightful lesson in color and invention ; 
the fifteenth deals with slats for interlacing; the six- 
teenth presents a set of jointed slats, and is much used 
in connection with the seventh gift ; the seventeenth 
provides paper for intertwinings, and is another 
lesson in color and form ; the eighteenth shows ]>aper 
foldings, made from squares of paper. The nine- 
teenth consists of peas work. The peas are soaked 
in water twelve hours, and made into forms of com- ' 
mon things, as chairs, tables, %tc. ; also into geo- 
metric figures, by means of short pieces of wire stuck 
into them, using the peas as the joint of connection 
for the wires. The twentieth gift is modelling in clay. 

As has been already indicated, these gifts are not 
always used in the order named. After the first six, 
4he order is constantly changed, so as best to afford 



an illustration, and so that the child may never tire 
of any one gift. One quiet occupation at the table 
lasts about twenty minutes. Then ten or twenty 
minutes are devoted to a play, in which the limbs 
are brought into exercise, and the voice trained in 
singing. 

Kindergarten material was furnished for this dis. 
play by three well-known firms: Messrs Milion, 
Bradley & Co., of Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
Messrs. £. Steiger and J. W. Schermerhom & Co., 
of New York. 

The display of work in the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tioi^al Department, coming, as it does, from the busy 
little hands in so many Kindergartens, is varied and 
interesting, and will repay careful study. It would 
take too long to describe it in detail. Children who 
visit this part of the building are delighted, and . 
linger long in our pleasant little room. " Surely this 
is the best praise which can be bestowed on this at- 
tempt to illustrate a system, whose aim is to instruct 
children while making them happy.'' 

In a different part of the Pennsylvania ElducatJbnal 
Hall will be found a case containing work by the 
pupils of the Pennsylvania Training School for 
Feeble-Minded Children, near Media, Pa. 

We noticed here some Kindergarten work, which 
was found a happy means of educating these feeble- 
minded ones, whose capacities at the ages of thirteen, 
and even fifteen years of age, are often less developed 
than those of ordinary children from three to seven 
years old. We were pleased with the mats woven, 
the ring designs, a house, some drawings, the slat- 
laving, embroidery and straw work with braid ; also 
with the designs with triangles, the block-houses, etc. 



THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE— No. I. 



LANGUAGE is the medium through 
which we communicate our ideas to 
each other, and literature, in the most com- 
prensive sense of the term, is the embodi- 
ment of those ideas, or, at least, of the great 
thoughts which have, for the human race, a 
perennial value. The study of literature, 
therefore, is one of the most important means 
of national development, and while it is use- 
ful to all, the neglect of the study on the 
part of a teacher is simply disgraceful. 

And, as the whole body of literature may 
fitly be compared to a luxuriant forest, where 
the lordly oak and elm and the offensive 
ailanthus, the wholesome and delicious grape 
and the poisonous wild ivy, the nourishing 
mushroom and the deadly fungus grow to- 
gether promiscuously, it would be as injudi- 
cious to turn the young and inexperienced 
student into this wilderness of literature with- 
out a guide, as it would be to send forth the 
youthful botanist into a tropical vegetable 
wilderness to select his food without any 
guidance from the practical experience of 
those who have preceded him. We there- 
fore venture to offer some hints to the 
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younger teachers of Pennsylvania as to the 
proper course to be pursued in the adoption 
of a course of reading and in the selection 
of a library. Thousands of families in this 
commonwealth throw away annually from 
ten to twenty dollars in the purchase of worth- 
less books recommended to them, often al- 
most forced upon them, by peregrinating 
peddlers and publishers' agents ] and this is 
possible, simply because they have not such 
knowledge of a better literature as would 
enable them to discriminate between the 
solid and the trashy, between the beautiful 
and elevating on the one hand, and the 
worthless and degrading on the other. 

English literature, taken as a whole, is the 
richest national literature which any nation 
has yet produced, and those whose mother- 
tongue is the English, have therefore a 
great advantage over members of other na- 
tionalities. We shall devote this brief 
series of articles exclusively to a cursory 
and necessarily limited view of the sub- 
ject with the hope, nevertheless, of aiding a 
student here and there, in the adoption of a 
judicious course of reading. 

Viewing them with reference to the mo- 
tives which actuate them in their literary 
pursuits, readers may be divided into four 
classes, viz.: i. Those who read merely for 
amusement and entertainment — to while 
away time. 2. Those who study from merce- 
nary motives, having a view solely to their 
worldly advancement in their calling, whether 
that be teaching or some other sphere of activ- 
ity. 3. Those who study from a love of liter- 
ary excellence, to gratify their aesthetic 
tastes. 4. Those who, actuated by one or more 
of these motives, add to them a desire 
for the largest intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment. This class will not confine 
themselves to Mies kttresy but will devote 
more or less time to historical and scientific 
reading. 

In the subsequent papers of the series we 
shall ignore entirely the cases of the first 
two of these classes, confining ourselves en- 
tirely to the case of those who have at least 
some enjoyment of literary beauty and per- 
fection. As for those readers who delight in 
the New York Ledger and Sylvanus Cobb, 
they would not thank us for any suggestions 
in regard to the matter, having already found 
the desired mental pabulum. And if there 
is any possibility of development on the part 
of this class they will gradually attain it 
without aid. We are willing to admit that 
even the New York Ledger and Sylvanus 
Cobb may be stepping-stones to some minds. 



NEW POEM BY BRYANT. 



THE Midsummer Holiday Number of 
Scribnet^s Monthly contains a new poem 
by William Cullen Bryant. Rich as is the 
number in gathered literary treasures, says 
The Tribune y this will be hailed as the one 
supreme contribution. Never before has 
any poet, writing in the latter half of his 
8 2d year, shown such enduring power of 
imagination, such grace, freshness and force 
of expression, and such easy mastery of 
rhythm. The lines rise and sink and sway, 
with the movement of the Flood of Years, as 
it reveals itself to the poet's eye, and they 
breathe forth those grave, lofty and haunt- 
ing harmonies which have made " Thana- 
topsis" immortal. It is interesting to find 
Bryant, now so near the usual limit of life, 
returning to the first strains of his youth — 
not repeating even a phrase or a cadence, 
but adding a second voice of richer compass 
and more assured power. We congratulate 
the editors and publishers of Scribner upon 
having secured such a rare and memorable 
gift for their great circle of readers. 

THE FLOOD OF YEARS. 



WILLIAM CULLKN BRYANT. 



A Mighty Hand, from an exhaustless urn, 
Pours forth the never-ending Flood of Years 
Among the nations. How the rushing waves 
Bear all before them 1 On their foremost edge, 
And there alone, is Life ; the Present there 
Tosses and foams and fills the air with roar 
Of mingled noises. There are they who toil, 
And they who strive, and they who feast, and they 
Who hurry to and fro. The sturdy hind — 
Woodman and delver with the spade — are there. 
And busy artisan beside his bench. 
And pallid student with his written roll. 
A moment on the mounting billow seen — 
The flood sweeps over them and they are gone. 
There groups of revelers, whose brows are twined 
With roses, ride the topmost swell awhile. 
And as they raise their flowing cups to touch 
The clinking brim to brim, are whirled beneath 
The waves and disappear. I hear the jar 
Of beaten drums, and thunders that break forth 
From cannon, where the advancing billow sends 
Up to the sight long files of arm^d men. 
That hurry to the charge through flame and smoke. 
The torrent bears them under, whelmed and hid. 
Slayer and slain, in heaps of bloody foam. 
Down go the steed and rider ; the plumed chief 
Sinks with his followers ; the head that wears 
The imperial diadem gees down beside 
The felon's with cropped ear and branded cheek. 
A funeral train — the torrent sweeps away 
Bearers and bier and mourners. By the bed 
Of one who dies men gather sorrowing. 
And women weep aloud ; the flood rolls on; 
The wail is stifled, and the sobbing group 
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Borne under. Hark to that shrill sudden shout— 

The cry of an applauding multitude 

Swayed by some loud-tongued orator who wields 

The living mass as if he were its soul. 

The waters choke the shout and all is still. 

Lo, next, a kneeling crowd and one who spreads 

The hands in prayer ; the engulfing wave overtakes 

And swallows them and him. A sculptor wields 

The chisel, and the stricken marble grows 

To beauty ; at his easel, eager- eyed, 

A painter stands, and sunshine, at his touch, 

Gathers upon the canvas, and life glows ; , 

A poet, as he paces to and fro, 

Murmurs his sounding lines. Awhile they ride 

The advancing billow, till its tossing crest 

Strikes them and flings them under while their tasks 

Are yet unfinished. See a mother smile 

On her young babe that smiles to her again— 

The torrent wrests it from her arms ; she shrieks. 

And weeps, and 'midst her tears is carried down. 

A beam like that of moonlight turns the spray 

To glistening pearls ; two lovers, hand in hand, 

Rise on the billowy swell and fondly look 

Into each other's eyes. The rushing flood 

Flings them apart ; the youth goes down ; the maid, 

With hands outstretched in vam and streaming eyes. 

Waits for the next high wave to follow him. 

An aged man succeeds ; his bending form 

Sinks slowly : mingling with the sullen stream 

Gleam the white locks, and then are seen no more. 

Lo, wider grows the stream ; a sea-like flood 
Saps earth's walled cities; massive palaces 
Crumble before it : fortresses and towers 
Dissolve in the swift waters ; populous realms 
Swept by the torrents, see their ancient tribes 
Engulfed and lost, their very languages 
Stifled, and never to be uttered more. 

I pause and turn my eyes, and, looking back, 
Where that tumultuous flood has passed, I see 
The silent Ocean of the Past, a waste 
Of waters weltering over graves, its shores 
Strewn with the wreck of fleets, where mast and hull 
Drop away piecemeal ; battlemented walls 
Frown idly, green with moss, and temples stand 
Unroofed, forsaken by the worshipers. 
There lie memorial stones, whence time has gnawed 
The graven legends, thrones of kings o'erturned, 
The broken altars of forgotten gods. 
Foundations of old cities and long streets 
Where never fall of human foot is heard 
Upon the desolate pavement. I behold 
Dim glimmerings of lost jewels far within 
The sleeping waters, diamond, sardonyx. 
Ruby and topaz, pearl and chrysolite. 
Once glittering at the banquet on fair brows 
That long ago were dust ; and all around, 
Strewn on the waters of that silent sea. 
Are withering bridal wreaths, and glossy locks 
Shorn from fair brows by loving hands, and scrolls 
O'crwritten — haply with fond words of love 
And vows of friendships— and fair pages flung 
Fresh from the printer's engine. There they lie 
A moment, and then sink away from sight. 

I look, and the quick tears are in my eyes, 
For I behold, in every one of these, 
A blighted hope, a separate history 
Of human sorrow, telling of dear ties 
Suddenly broken, dreams of happiness 
Dissolved in air, and happy days, too brief, 
That sorrowfully ended ; and I think. 
How painfully must the poor heart have beat 



In bosoms without number, as the blow 

Was struck that slew their hope or broke their peace. 

Sadly I turn, and look before, where yet 
The Flood must pass, and I behold a mist 
Where swarm dissolvii^ forms, the brood of Hope, 
Divinely fair, that rest on banks of flowers 
Or wander among rainbows, fading soon 
And reappearing, haply giving place 
To shapes of grisly aspect, such as Fear 
Molds from the idle air; where serpents lift 
The head to strike, and skeletons stretch forth 
The bony arm in menace. Further on 
A belt of darkness seems to bar the way, 
Long, low and distant, where the Life that Is 
Touches the Life to Come. The Flood of Years 
Rolls toward it, near and nearer. It must pass 
That dismal barrier. What is there beyond ? 
Hear what the wise and good have said. Beyond 
That belt of darkness still the years roll on 
More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 
They gather up again and softly ^ar 
All the sweet lives that late were overwhelmed 
And lost to sight — all that in them was good. 
Noble, and truly great and worthy of love — 
The lives of infants and ingenuous youths. 
Sages and saintly women who have made 
Their households happy — all are raised and borne 
By that great current in its onward sweei5. 
Wandering and rippling with caressing waves 
Around green islands, fragrant with the breath 
Of flowers that never wither. So they pass. 
From stage to stage, along the shining course 
Of that fair river broadening like a sea. 
As its smooth eddies curl along their way, 
They bring old friends together ; hands are clasped 
In joy unspeakable ; the mother's arms 
Again aie folded round the child she loved 
And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now, 
Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 
That overpays them ; wounded hearts that bled 
Or broke are healed forever. In the room 
Of this grief- shadowed Present there shall be 
A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
The heart, and never shall a tender tie 
■Re broken — in whose reign the eternal Change 
That waits on growth and action shall proceed 
With everlasting Concord hand in hand. 



Kindness in Little Things. — We may observe 
the kindness of the Saviour in little things. He who 
could heal the sick and raise the dead by His word, 
yet always shows Himself mindful of the least atten- 
tions, courtesies, and charities of every-day life. 
While nothing that is both great and merciful is be- 
yond His power, nothing that is both little and kind 
is too small for His love. The washing of the dis- 
ciples' feet was not necessary, but it was a loving act 
on His part, and contributed to their comfort. Over 
and above what is required and expected of a child, 
there are a thousand kindnesses that he can render 
to parents, brothei^, sisters, schoolmates, neighbors. 
Let the child be taught to be on the watch for op- 
portunities of service, especially to the aged, the 
poor, the neglected, and those younger than himself; 
and if there are things to be done for others that 
might seem irksome, disagreeable or humiliating, let 
him remember the Lord of men and of angels, who 
never thought anything beneath Him which could 
be of comfort or benefit to any human being. 

Rtu, Dr, Peabody. 
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AMONG the Philadelphia dailies the 
Press and the Ledger have spoken most 
fully and kindly of the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional exhibit. Nearly all the other papers 
of the city have noticed it 'with approval, 
but the f^o named have devoted several 
columns to an account of it. The Press, in 
particular, has not only directed its corres- 
pondents to describe what in it is worthy, 
but has referred to it more than once edi- 
torially. These marks of appreciation are 
"the only reward expected on the part of 
those who have done the hard work neces- 
sary to make the exhibit. • 

In response to the resolution passed at 
West Chester, county superintendents should 
see that at their forthcoming institutes repre- 
sentatives are chosen to the next State 
Teachers' Association. These should not 
be selected at random. Regard should be 
had to fitness and to willingness to go. The 
funds of the institute cannot be used to pay 
the expenses of the representatives, but con- 
tributions might be asked for that purpose. 

The excellent article on the " Esthetics 
of Education,'* which appears in this num- 
ber, was read at the late session of the Na- 
tional Association. It is from the pen of Miss 
Minnie Swayze, of Trenton, New Jersey. 

The article on the "Study of English 
Literature" is from the pen of a gentleman 
who would grace the chair of English 
literature in any college in the land. Fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the literature of 
several European languages, in the original 
texts, renders him all the better qualified to 
treat the subject whether briefly or at length. 

The Journal will next month open again 
its Directors' Column. In fact more direc- 
tors than teachers now read it ; and, in 
consequence, it feek bound to aid them 
in their duties to the full extent of its 
power. We have frequently invited direc- 
tors to write communications for Jhe Joiir- 
naly or to make suggestions or ask questions 
through its columns; we repeat the invita- 
tion. We would be glad also if superin- 
tendents and teachers would send us brief 



contributions for the Directors' Column. 
Let them come in the way of letters, items, 
hints, questions or in any other form the 
writers may choose to adopt. The only 
peculiar part of our American system of 
education is the large powers intrusted to 
our local boards of school directors. With 
this feature it succeeds or fails. It is its life. 
More than ever let us strengthen it, and 
show world the that a people can manage 
their own schools. 



A TEACHER in Columbia county writes us, 
complaining bitterly of the disturbing influ- 
ence on the schools of base-ball clubs and of 
uninvited and unauthorized visitors. He is 
anxious to do his work quietly — to be let 
alone. Will some experienced teacher tell 
him how to lessen a boy's interest in base 
ball or how to keep him away from the county 
fair ? Or, how to protect his school against 
the crowds that seem to be attracted by his 
simple exercises ? Satisfied on these points 
he will then, doubtless, have other questions 
to ask. 



An exchange has to say of the model of 
a country school-house on exhibition in the 
Pennsylvania Educational Hall : 

An object at the Centennial Exposition which is 
worthy of general attention, and especially of the no- 
tice of school directors and teachers, is a mo4cI of a 
country school-house, which stands in the centre of 
the Pennsylvania Educational Building. It is of 
handsome design outwardly, is surrounded by a large 
yard enclosed with a neat fence, and has very con- 
venient verandahs and outbuildings. There are two- 
covered entrances, one on each side, and* inside are 
commodious rooms for coats, hats and baskets. The 
whole arrangement is admirably adapted to the use 
of country schools. The cost of this building, which 
is designed to be fully as large as most school -houses, 
is less than ;^i,5CX). Members of school boards who 
may be on the Centennial grounds at any time ought, 
by all means, to examine this model. 

The committee on the reorganization of 
the Normal School system, appointed by 
the State Teachers' Association, of which 
Prof. Ehrenfeld is chairman, have an im- 
portant work to perform and but a short time 
in which to perform it. They are required 
by the terms of the resolutions adopted to 
make a report and publish it before 
the meeting of the Legislature. We are 
anxious to see the members of this committee 
grapple with the difficulties of this' subject. 
We warn them beforehand that it will re- 
quire their full strength to overcome them. 
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The exhibit made at the Centennial Ex- 
position by the book publishers in the south- 
eastern section of the Main Building, should 
be seen by all visitors who are interested in 
education. The great firms, and those not 
so great, are represented here by their best 
publications. The variety of arrangements, 
and their completeness, are surprising. The 
display is such as to make an American 
feel proud of his fatherland. 



Dauphin county has placed all, or nearly 
all the names of her school directors upon 
the subscription list of The School JoumaL 
This result is due in part to the increased in- 
terest in school affairs shown by the school 
boards of Dauphin, but mainly to the effort 
of the hard-working Superintendent, Mr. 
La Ross. Our thanks are returned to both 
superintendent and directors. We shall try 
to make The Journal %o interesting and prof- 
itable to them that they will never be will- 
ing hereafter to do without it. 

And why should not all the counties imi- 
tate the bright example of Dauphin ? We 
have much to say every month through it to 
them, and we shall be glad to have them use 
its columns in talking to us, to the teachers 
and to the people. We are satisfied, that if 
read by all our school directors and teachers, 
the whole work ofeducation among us would 
be rendered more efficient. And if even 
one- half the counties in the state would do 
as well as Dauphin, we would be able to 
greatly increase the size of The Journal^ 
strengthen its editorial force and enlarge its 
list of contributors, and make it vastly more 
effective in the adVocacy of the good cause 
than it can be now. What counties will fol- 
low the example of Dauphin ? 



Schuylkill county, we learn, is prepar- 
ing to have the teachers spend a week at the 
Centennial Exposition instead of holding 
the customary county institute. Of course, 
in such a case they must go in a body, re- 
main the five days and conduct their inves- 
tigations in a systematic way. Perhaps, it 
would be practicable to meet, say for an 
hour or two, each day and digest the obser- 
vations made. The time of this visit has 
been fixed for the week commencing the 9th 
of October. The example set by Schuylkill 
will probably be followed by other counties. 



The Legislature of California at its last 
session passed an act continuing in the 
schools the text-books then in use until 
changed by a future act of the Legislature. 



This is a part of the bad fruit produced by 
the text-book battle in the board ofeducation 
of that state. Some years ago the state board 
ofeducation was authorized to select text- 
books for the schools and cause them to be 
used uniformly throughout the state. In per- 
forming this duty the board soon encountered 
strong opposition, and subsequently there 
arose contention, accusations of fraud and 
corruption, crimination and recrimination, 
injunctions and law suits. Finally, to end 
the disgraceful struggle the Legislature passed 
the act above referred to and the school 
authorities proper have no longer any con- 
trol over the question of text-books. No 
disposition of the matter could possibly have 
been worse. What interest does the average 
member of one of our State Legislatures take 
in the selection of readers or spellers ? And 
even if interested, a State Legislature from its 
very constitution is unfit to dispose of questions 
like that of selecting text-books for schools. 
California has made in this matter a great 
mistake which, we doubt not, she will before 
long discover. 



We regret to hear, from different direc- 
tions, of the shortening of school terms and 
the lowering of teachers' salaries. We know- 
that the times are hard, that thousands will- 
ing to work are out of employment » that 
wages have come down and incomes have 
become smaller; but with all this we still 
have money enough to educate our children. 
Indeed, we cannot afford to stint them in 
this respect. Better stint them in anything 
and everything else than in knowledge or in 
mental growth. Our school terms in the 
past have been in many places tOQ short, and 
teachers everywhere have been poorly paid. 
Some progress has been made in these re- 
spects within the last few years; we must 
not fall back again to the old standard. The 
right policy is to have long school terms and 
pay teachers good salaries, and then demand 
the very highest qualifications in the teachers' 
office, and be satisfied with nothing less. 
Good teachers cannot be paid too high a 
salary; poor ones are dear at any price. 

The article which will be found elsewhere 
in this number on " The Scientific, Tech- 
nical and Indultrial School Display at the 
Centennial Exposition'* was written by a 
gentleman formerly of Pennsylvania but for 
the last eight or ten years occupying a high 
educational position in another state. It is, 
so far as we are informed, the only paper yet 
published on the subject of which it treats. 
We expect it to awaken attention, for, back 
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of the facts narrated, looms up the great 
question which concerns the provision we 
should make in this country to prepare our 
young people for usefulness — for work. This 
is clear, that the technical schools and de- 
partments which we already have, must be 
further developed and others must be estab- 
lished; and in addition, institutions must be 
founded for imparting instruction and 
giving practice in the several trades. No 
more important subject can engage the 
attention of the friends of education at the 
present time than that which inquires what 
ought to be done in this regard. We wish 
the author of the article now referred to 
could find time to treat of it in a future paper. 
We endorse most fully the strictures with 
which the article concludes in regard to the 
fragmentary manner in which education is 
presented at the Exposition. There is no sys- 
tem, no order even, about the whole display. 
This beul arrangement is the one thing we 
will remember with shame. It might have 
been otherwise. 

We must add that we think our author 
has passed rather lightly over the fine ex- 
hibits of the great technical schools of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg ; and we regret 
that he omits any account of those of Sweden. 

One of the most useful of the appendages 
to the Pennsylvania Educational Hall is the 
Teachers' Reception Room. It has been a 
source of convenience and comfort to many 
thousands of teachers and school officers. 
The register kept in it shows the names of 
persons engagal in the work of education 
from all parts of the world. Here were held 
the most of the sessions of the International 
educational conferences; here gentlemen 
from foreign nations have assembled to ob- 
tain information in regard to systems of ed- 
ucation in this country, and to spend days 
and weeks in taking notes and writing their 
reports. Indeed it was the conveniences of 
this room that enabled the Pennsylvania Ed- 
ucational Hall to become, as expressed by the 
editor of a school journal in another state, 
"the headquarters of all school people" in 
attendance at the Exposition. 

Now, if it is not generall / known it ought 
to be, that the furniture and fittings of this 
room were contributed by tfie members of 
the teachers' institute of the city of Phila- 
delphia. The whole expense was met by 
them and they were at all the trouble con- 
nected with the work. In addition they 
provided during the vacation months a very 
gentlemanly attendant in the person of Mr. 
Lear, one of their own number. The thanks 



of ail who have enjoyed the comforts of this 
room are due to the Philadelphia institute, 
and especially to the committee who have 
had the matter in charge. 

The French gentlemen who attended the 
State Teachers' Association, Messrs. Buisson, 
Berger, Laporte, Olagnier, Valens, and 
Rauber, finished their work at the Centen- 
nial about the first of September, took a run 
to Niagara to see the great falls, crossed over 
into Canada for a few days and then sailed 
for home to enter again upon their work as 
teachers and inspectors of schools. None 
connected with the Exposition have accom- 
plished more in the same time. They were 
busy from the first day after their arrival and 
they never stopped work on account of rain 
or heat. They seemed to feel most deeply 
that their beloved France was just now in 
the valley of humiliation and that her inter- 
ests require special devotion on the part of 
her children. We hope these gentlemen 
were pleased with their short visit to this 
country. If they are a type of the teachers 
of France we look for the most rapid pro- 
gress in educational affairs in the approach- 
ing years. 



Forney's Press has a good word to say 
of our catalogue. Hear it : 

It is always gratifying to have corroboration of 
one's earnest feelings and predictions. We feel the 
truth of this as we read ** The Catalogue of the Edu- 
cational Exhibit of the State of Pennsylvania, with 
an Appendix containing an Outline of the System of 
Public Instruction in the Sute." On May iith we 
heartily called attention to the octagonal Educational 
Hall erected by the state, and the treasures of facts 
collated, theories elaborated, and hints to be sug- 
gested within that hall, all admirably systematized by 
our erudite and practical Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Prof. J. P. Wickersham. Nobly has our 
state, under him, vindicated her claims to be fore- 
most in the front rank of all the states in matters edu- 
cational. The pamphlet before us is, perhaps, too 
strictly a catalogue. As such it is fbll. clear and 
complete. We could wish, however, that it were 
double the size, and that Professor Wickersham had 
given to the world his views on the best system of 
education, as he might see them revealed by the un- 
surpassed International Exhibition, of all known sys- 
tems. We bide our time, and shall look with anxiety 
to his next official report. 



We ha ye a suggestion to make, growing out of a. 
conversation we had with the Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, when riding in the limited mail from Balti- 
more to Harrisburg, after the adjournment of the- 
National Educational Association, when we were de- 
ploring the national failure in our educational ex- 
hibit. As we have failed to do our country justice 
in the Philadelphia educational exhibit, we ought to 
redeem our character for shrewdness and energy at an 
early day. A purely national educational exposition 
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can be made to pay its way. A national educational 
commission onght to be organized at an early day, 
and elaborate arrangements ought to be made for a 
great national educational exposition, either in Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chicago or St. 
Louis. Cincinnati is very near the centre of popu- 
lation of the United States, and has an exposition 
building which doubtless could be secured without 
price. Cleveland would have the advantage of be- 
ing a pleasanter place in the summer, the lake 
breezes do much to temper the excessive heat. All 
the cities .named have the advantage of being on 
rival railroad lines, and hence low railway fares 
might be secured. Any one of these cities could well 
afford to put up suitable temporary buildings, either 
at public expense or by contributions, or at the ex- 
pense of a company organized for that purpose. The 
national and state government by that time would 
possibly realize that it would be well to give the ex- 
position all necessary encouragement. Boards of 
education aIso might be made to sec that a liberal 
policy would add to the credit of their cities and vil- 
lages. Who seconds the motion for a great National 
Educational Exposition, to be held when the country 
shall again enter upon a prosperous commercial 
career ? — Ohio EduccUional Monthly. 



THE EXHIBIT OF SPAIN. 



IN our account of the foreign educational 
exhibits at the Exposition we omitted 
that of Spain, because at that time we were 
ignorant of the fact that Spain had made 
an exhibit of the kind. Spain has a fine 
general exhibit in the Main Building, but 
some of the most instructing objects she has 
brought orer are located in her own build- 
ing, erected in the western part of the exhi- 
bition grounds, back of the British buildings. 

The Spanish building is a pleasant one, 
and the visitor will find in it an exhibit of 
the public works of Spain and of the indus- 
tries of the people. 

The educational exhibit consists : 

1. Of a large number of architectural drawings and 
models. A large wall space is occupied with fine 
plaster casts, exemplifying different styles of archi- 
tecture. 

2. Of several thousand volumes of books exhibited 
by the Director General of Public Instruction. These 
embrace text- books for all grades of schools and 
many works on the history and resources of Spain. 
There are books relating to medicine, science, art, 
philosophy and literature. 

Spain seems to have made no effort to rival France 
and Germany in the finer kinds of book-making; 
but in this exhibit she endeavors to show us her best 
books on various subjects, without much regard to 
the style in which they are presented. In the collec- 
tion we noticed several works relating to education ; 
among others the «* Principles of Education and 
Practical Pedagogy," by Dr. Mariona Carderera, 
Madrid. 

3. The only school apparatus we noticed were the 
Dones de Froehely some geometrical models, alpha* 
betical blocks in a frame, a spelling chart, and a ^a- 
;riety of maps and globes. 



4. Of scholars' work there is little beyond a few 
specimens of geometrical drawing and designing. 
Several normal and other schools have exhibits of 
designs, maps and drawings arranged in portfolios. 

We did not find anywhere what we most 
sought, information that would enable us to 
judge to what extent the people of Spain 
are receiving an education, or what means 
are being made use of to that end. 

Italy, too, has a small educational exhibit 
which we have not noticed. The most strik- 
ing part of it is a collection of designs and 
drawings, mostly architectural. There are 
also numerous photographs and engravings 
designed to assist in art studies. 

A fine relief map of Italy attracts attention. 

There is quite a large collection of sheet 
music and a small case of books on science, 
philosophy, literature, agriculture, finance, 
etc., etc. 

Italy of late years has been making rapid 
educational progress, and we greatly regret 
that she did not take advantage of the op- 
portunity afforded by the Exposition to show 
us and the whole world what she has done 
in this vital direction. 



A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 



ONTARIO TEACHERS AT THE EXPOSITION. 



WE have, on more than one occasion, 
commended the educational exhibit 
made by the Province of Ontario at the In- 
ternational Exposition. It is highly credit- 
able and in some respects superior to any 
other on the ground. We have also been 
aware for some years that Ontario was making 
rapid progress in her educational affairs. 
This information was obtained by a personal 
visit to some of the schools, and comes to us 
through reports and periodicals relating to 
education. 

But with all this we were hardly prepared 
for the grand step taken by her school 
authorities in allowing all the teachers in the 
Province, over six thousand in number, to 
close their schools^r a a/^^')^ without loss of 
pay, for the purpose of visiting our Centen- 
nial Exposition. True, such a visit by the 
teachers will do more for the schools than 
the best week'sVork that could have been 
otherwise done in them ; but it is not often 
or everywhere that this kind of truth is re- 
cognized and acted upon by those who man- 
age our schools or guide our school policy. 
No state, no city, no county of the United 
States, we believe, has as yet shown an equal 
breadth of view or an equal degree of liber- 
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ality. Ontario has set us a noble example. 
To what extent will we follow it ? 

We present below the order of the Educa- 
tional Department permitting the teachers 
to close their schools. 

Educational Department for Ontario, 1 
Toronto, 30th August, 1876. / 

Gentlemen .* I am directed to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 24th inst., and to inform 
you that His Honor, the Lieutenant-Govenor in 
Council has been pleased, on the recommendation of 
the Honorable the Minister of Education, to author- 
ize that in cases where teachers may obtain the requi- 
site permission from their respective Boards of Trus- 
tees to visit Philadelphia on the occasion of an ex- 
cursion to the Centennial Exhibition, as proposed by 
a Committee of the Ontario Associa^on for the 
Advancement of Education, and in consequence of 
which any school may not be kept open, the days on 
which such school is necessarily closed may be 
deemed by the Education Department as visiting 
days, under the general regulation in that behalf. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen. 
Your obedient servant, 

Alex. Marung, 

Secretary, 

Several hundred teachers accepted the 
privilege granted by this order, and left 
Toronto for Philadelphia, September i6th. 
They were formally received on behalf of 
the Centennial Commission and the teachers 
of the United States at the Judges* Hall, 
September i8th. Dr. May of the Educa- 
tion Department of Ontario, introduced the 
visiting teachers as a body, and Gen. Eaton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
received them in a few warm words of wel- 
come ; and then introduced in successson, 
Gen. Hawley, President of the Centennial 
Commission ; Superintendent Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania ; Hon. Joseph White of 
Massachusetts, Secretary of the State Board 
of Education ; Hon. Edward Shippen, long 
president of the school board of Philadel- 
phia; Hon. W. W. McCoy, of Nevada, 
Vice Presidednt of the Centennial Com- 
mission; Hon. John Lynch, Centennial 
Commissioner from Louisiana, and Prof. 
John L. Campbell, Secretary of the Com- 
mission. The responses on the part of the 
Canadians were made by Messrs. Hughes, Car- 
lisle, McAlister, Ogden, Slack and Dawson. 

A large committee appointed by the 
Teachers' Institute of Philadelphia was 
present, and through their chairman, Mr. 
Schoch, proffered the warmest hospitality on 
the part of the teachers of Philadelphia to 
the visiting brethren. 

The meeting as a whole was admirable in 
spirit and utterance, and must do its share 
towards promoting good feeling among the 
teachers and people of the two countries. 



The Ontario teachers spent the week in 
studying the Exposition and in looking at 
the schools and other public institutions of 
Philadelphia. What a rich feast they will 
set for their hungry pupils upon their return 
home! 



CHINESE STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 



IN a broad, cosmopolitan sense there are 
few more significant facts than that China 
has at this time some two hundred boys and 
young men in this country obtaining an ed- 
ucation. For years they have been coming 
by twos and threes, and now they are com- 
ing by hundreds. And the most significant 
part of the whole thing is that the Chinese 
government selects the boys that are to be 
sent to this country and pays their expenses. 
They belong to many of the best families in 
China and are to be prepared to fill import- 
ant public trusts. 

During the latter part of August about 1:30 
of these Chinese students, under the care of 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, who supervises their 
education in this country, visited the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in a body. Their ages 
are from eight to twenty. Some of them 
have been here only a short time, and others 
have been in the country for several years. 
Most of them can speak English quite well. 
We conversed with a little fellow who had 
been here only eight months, who said in 
answer to questions, that he was reading in 
the ' ' Second Reader, ' ' and studying ' ' Green- 
leafs Arithmetic** and Geography. He 
could point out states and cities on a map of 
the United States. These boys are to re- 
main at school in this country for fifteen 
years, and the Chinese government has ap- 
propriated $1,500,000 to pay their expenses. 
No one can doubt that living among us for 
so long a time they will in a measure 
adopt our ways and become imbued with our 
political and social principles, and when 
they return to their home their influence will 
be to bring China and America nearer to- 
gether. They are the unconscious mission- 
aries of a grand evangel. 

The Chinese boys spent about a week at 
the Exposition, seemingly much interested in 
what they saw. On one of the days of their 
stay they shook hands with President Grant 
at the Judges' Hall, and listened to speeches 
from a number of gentlemen. They appeared 
to understand what was said to them, and 
applauded a point that pleased them with all 
the vigor of young Americans. We watched 
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these boys carefully and questioned them 
with some closeness, and we found them very 
polite and intelligent. Their teachers testify 
that in moral character they are equal, if not 
superior, to boys of the same age in this 
country. 



FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 



BEFORE THE TEACHERS* INSTITUTE AT WEST 
CHESTER. 



WE find in a Delaware county paper 
the following account of the exercises 
of the feeble-minded children at the State 
Teachers' Association. On another occa- 
sion we shall make some comments upon 
these exercises. 

On Thursday last, in obedience to an invitation 
extended by Profs. Wickersham and Maris, of the 
executive committee of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, Dr. Kerlin presented before that body twenty- 
four members of his interestinjjr charge. In intro- 
ducing them, he remarked that the term «' Idiocy/' 
as generally applied to the many conditions of men- 
tal enfeeblement, was a proper term, if by it, isola- 
tion or solitariness^ its true meaning, were under- 
stood; but the word " idiot" has been so misapplied 
that it no longer has any other than an oflFensive 
meaning, and he would hardly permit himself to use 
it, even when speaking of the lowest type of this 
afflicted class. « Tom " was presented as one of 
this lowest type ; although from a family of the high- 
est respectability, who were tenderly attached to 
" poor yom," yet for his own safety and the toler- 
able comfort of his sisters and relatives, he had been 
confined within a high-picketed enclosure, in a hut, 
having no connection with the outer worlds except- 
ing what was brought to him by the daily visits of a 
younger sister, for whom he retained a natural re- 
gard. His condition was idiocy, or isolation ; but 
removed to the Training School, he had found and 
enjoyed congenial association, kept himself clothed, 
and was no longef a sad and offensive creature. 

Tom sat during the exercises in a somewhat con- 
spicuous place upon the platform using a fan or pre- 
tending to read a book, as orderly as any. Eighteen 
interesting, well-dressed and well-behaved children, 
representing the class "feebleminded," for whom 
the educational purp)ose8 of the institution are spe- 
cially intended, under the direction of two of the 
teachers, passed through a number of song and calis- 
thenic exercises, which elicited from the crowded 
audience the closest attention, only broken by un- 
bounded applause. The following was the pro- 
gramme : 

X. Exercise Song— "»^<r are Standing Fact to Fact/* a. 
Kindergarten Song. 3. Simple Form* of School Apparatus- 
Exhibited and described. 4. May- Pole and March. 5. Pho- 
netic Exercises and Songs. 6. Indian Club Exercise. 7. 
March and Ring Exercise. 8. Dumb Bell Exercise, o. De- 
scnption of the Dumb Bell Chart— invented by Alfred, xo. 
Anvil Chorus— with Dumb Bells. 

The Indian club exercise was specially beautiful 
for the accuracy and grace of its movements. The 
" muscular sense " referred to by Dr. Keriin as a 
" sixth and neglected sense," seems to have been 
found out at the institution, and to have been most 



thoroughly trained by his faithful ladies. Under the 
glow of excitement, and passing through movements 
most complex and accurate, the semblance of im- 
becility seemed thrown off for the time, and these 
children stood forth to teach an audience of educa* 
tors that "tAe mind can be reached throttgh the 
senses^** and to stir a deeper feeling than now existed 
that the primary teaching of our schools is not half 
understood or half appreciated. Before closing. Dr. 
Kerlin paid a tribute to Dr. Edward Seguin, as the 
man who, forty years ago, organized the first instita- 
tion for training the feeble-minded, at Paris, and 
who, still living, sees the fruit of his early efforts in 
the largest benevolent establishments in England, 
and in no less than nine asylums and schools of this 
kind in the United States. As the audience broke 
up, an enthusiastic teacher exclaimed, " I am going 
to have a May-pole in our schoolyard ;" and the 
Brazilian Commissioner of Education hastened to the 
platfonn and busied himself writing marvels in his 
note-book, right from the lips of the children, who 
had surprised him; the Hungarian Commissioner 
impulsively exclaimed, in his excellent English, 
" Hungary must have an institution for the f^ble- 
minded." Miss Schofield hastened forward with a 
basket of oranges, and called for a collection on the 
spot to treat the children to a good dinner and ice- 
cream. The house was crowded, and the closest at- 
tention and interest was manifested throughout the 
exercises. 



CATALOGUE OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
EXHIBITS. 



THE mention made of the Pennsylvania 
educational exhibit in the Official Cata- 
logue of the Exposition is so brief and so 
inadequately fulfills its purpose that it im- 
posed upon those in charge the necessity of 
preparing a special catalogue. This was done 
in the form of a neat pamphlet of ninety 
pages issued the latter part of August. The 
catalogue contains a picture of the building 
and a ground plan showing the location of 
the exhibits, a classified list of the articles 
on exhibition, and an outline of our system 
of public instruction intended mainly for the 
use of foreigners interested in the subject. 
The preparation of this catalogue cost a 
great deal of labor, and it would be alto- 
gether satisfactory were it not that several 
annoying omissions have beeip discovered 
in it. These we will supply here as well as 
we can. There may be others which remain 
unnoticed. The mistakes either originated 
from the parties making the exhibits failing 
to send lists of their exhibits when invited 
to do so, or in careless copying. 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY..' 

The Allegheny county exhibit is one of the best 
of the county exhibits and has attracted much artten- 
tion. It consists of a photograph of the public 
school building at Millvale, and scholars' work as 
follows : One volume each from Sharpsburg, Etna, 
Braddock's, Sewickley, Natrona, Mansfield, and 
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Millvale boroughs, and one each from Scott, Shaler, 
and Robinson townships. 

BEAVER COUNTY. 

Beaver county presents a photograph of Beaver 
Falls Union School, and some excellent scholars' 
work well arranged. The following is a list of it : 
Four volumes from Beaver, four from Beaver Falls, 
two from New Brighton, and one from Rochester. 

BRADFORD COUNTY. 

Troy sends one volume of map-drawing. 

FAYETTE COUNTY. 

The school board of Fayette City sends two large 
volumes of scholars* work handsomely bound. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

One of the most interesting features of the county 
and district exhibit is the large educational map of 
Washington county, showing the location of all the 
school houses, the college, the normal school, acad- 
emies and seminaries, and other institutions of like 
character. It is conspicuously placed in the centre 
of the alcove. 

Washington county also sends two large volumes 
of scholars' work from Washington and one from 
Monongahela City. 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAL. 

The following articles have been placed 
on exhibition since the catalogue was pre- 
pared : 

£ro€id Street Academy, — Three pieces of drawing 
from the flat ; also map-drawing and a book of man- 
uscript examinations. 

C Stevenson^ Scranton, — One volume of Laws of 
Pennsylvania, published by Franklin. 

MerrilPs Academic School, Scranton. — One chart 
and two volumes of scholars' work. 

Wm, E. Grey, Muncy. — One blackboard and 
blackboard paint surface. 

John F. Stump, Philadelphia, — Infinite system of 
enumeration chart. 



COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 

BRADFORD is, we think, the only county 
in the state that keeps up one of the 
old-fashioned kinds of teachers' associations. 
Elsewhere teachers' institutes seem to have 
supplied their place. And yet the purposes 
of the two are quite different. The teachers' 
institute resembles a school with the super- 
intendent as head-teacher ; the teachers' as- 
sociation is more of a deliberative body with 
elective offices and equality of rights and 
privileges. We would count it a good sign 
to see the teachers of the several counties 
organize and grapple vigorously with the 
questions that effect them and their interests. 
As almost a novelty these days, although 
twenty years ago so common, we print the 
proceedings of the late meeting of the teach- 
ers' association of Bradford in full : 

The Bradford County Teachers' Assodation met 
at the church in Merrick, Friday, Sept. 8. In ab- 
sence of the officers, the meeting was called to order 
by J. F. Elliott. The exercises were opened by 



singing by the choir. Resolutions read and adopted. 
Music. Adjourned to meet at 2 p. m. Afternoon 
session called to order by President J. T. McCoUom. 
Minutes of last meeting read and approved. Motion 
made to restrict the time of speaking at this meeting 
to five minutes, unless allowed more time by the as- 
sociation. Lost. The following report of the busi- 
ness committee was accepted : 

Resolved^ That education and moral rectitude are 
the basis of free government. 

Resolved, That teachers should be competent to 
impart technical instruction. 

Resolved, That the kindergarten should be incor. 
porated into our general system of education, and be- 
come the connecting link between the family and the 
common school. 

Resolved, That American statesmen must rise to a 
proper conception of the grandeur of their opportuni- 
ties and the magnitude of their duties in respect to 
the education of the people. 

Resolved, That the elective franchise be given to 
our young men upon the attainment of their majority, 
only when they pass a satisfactory examination before 
a board ; requiring a proper knowledge of reading, 
writing, geography, arithmetic, a familiarity with the 
American history, and constitution of our Govern- 
ment, as well as a good moral character as requisites. 

Resolved, That the present reduction of teachers' 
wages is unjust to teachers, and detrimental to the 
cause of education. 

The first resolution was adopted without discus- 
sion. Second resolution was discussed by Messxs. 
Beardsley, Quinlan, Ryan and others. Laid on the 
table. After considerable discussion the third reso- 
lution was carried. Music; paper by S. F. Peet; 
Misses Susie Hillis and Metta Crawford were ap- 
pointed a committee on membership ; singing ; ad- 
journed to meet at 7.30 p. m. Evening session 
opened by singing; Miss Metta Crawford then read 
a very interesting essay, subject, "Our Ships." 
Music; recitation by Belle Hillis; vocal solo by Miss 
Minnie Hillis; Hon. Geo. Landon made a short 
address and then introduced Rev. G. L. Williams, 
who delivered a very entertaining lecture ; music ; 
declamation by Bennie Landon. Closed with music, 
till 9 o'clock Saturday morning. Saturday morning 
session opened with singing; devotional exercises 
conducted by Rev. D. Craft ; discussion of resolu- 
tions again taken up ; fourth resolution laid on the 
table; fifth resolution indefinitely postponed; sixth 
resolution was discussed and the following substi- 
tuted and adopted : 

Resolved, That the ivesent reduction of teachers' 
wages is unjust to well-qualified teachers, has a ten- 
dency to lower the standard of teaching, and is detri- 
mental to the cause of education. 

Wyalusing was decided on as the place of next 
meeting. A. Head then read a paper on compulsory 
education. The following are the appointments for 
the next meeting : Lecturer, Rev. E. F. Roberts ; 
papers, A. B. Sumner, Profs. G. W. Ryan, H. £. 
Raesly, J. P. Keeney ; essays. Misses Mary Overton, 
Rowena Horton, Ella A. Spalding, Melvina Allen ; 
declamations, Ed. W. Fee, Richard Vaughn, Edmund 
Sherwood, George Buck; Business Committee, Rev. 
David Craft, R. J. Lloyd, Andrew Fee, Mrs. Dr. 
Newell, Miss Mary Stalford. The following was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this association feels deeply the 
cordial reception given it by the people of Herrick, 
and tender most sincere thanks to the trustees of the 
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Presbyterian church for the use of their house, to 
Hon. Geo. Landon and Rev. G. L. Williams for in- 
structive addresses, to the choir, who have favored 
us with choice music, to the several persons who have 
favored us with essays and papers, and to the good 
people of this vicinity for their generous hospitality 
After music and benediction by Rev. D. Craft, the 
association adjourned to meeet at Wyalusing the sec- 
ond Friday in November. 

Ella A. Spalding, Sec, 



FRENCH COMMISSION AT KUTZTOWN. 



OUR foreign friends, the French Commission, 
left Philadelphia for the Keystone State Nor- 
mal School, at Kutztown, on the afternoon of the 
22d of Au^st. One of them, M. Rauber, private 
teacher at Paris, took the Perkiomen Railroad at Al- 
lentown, where he was entertained by City Supt. 
R. K. Buehrle, who, on the following day, showed 
him their elegant school-houses, and then accom- 
panied him to Kutztown. At Topton they were 
joined by M. Bui sson. President of the Commission 
and Inspector of Primary Schools in Paris; M. Ber- 
ger, Inspector of Primary Schools in Paris ; and M. 
Valens, teacher in Paris ; the remaining members of 
the commission, who had come by way of Reading, 
where they had taken a hasty glance at the schools. 
They had also embraced the opportunity of visiting 
a real American district school in session at Topton. 

On their arrival at Kutztown, although they had 
managed to come entirely unexpected, they were, 
nevertheless, soon joined by some of the trustees, 
who conducted them to the nonnal school. 
Here they at once desired to see the work 
done in the different classes, in other words, 
the school in its working clothes. They inspected, 
in succession, the classes in Rhetoric, Geometry, 
Mental Philosophy, Reading and Constitution of the 
United States. The model school claimed their 
special attention, and they visited it twice. Towards 
the close of the afternoon the students assembled in 
the chapel to hear the distinguished strangers, when 
addresses were delivered by them in French, and 
translated by M. Valens, in which they spoke very 
highly of the school and expressed great satisfaction 
at its arrangements. They also cordially invited 
Profs. Home and Buehrle to visit them in Paris in 
1878, and expressed a great desire to have a com- 
mission of Pennsylvania teachers appointed to visit 
the next Universal Exposition. They seemed to 
estimate their honorary membership in the State 
Teachers' Association very highly, and suggested 
that that body ought by all means to send a ddegate 
to Paris in 1878. 

At the close of the address, M. Rauber took his 
departure to return to Philadelphia, but Messrs. Buis- 
son, Berger, and Valens were prevailed on to remain 
until the next day. After partaking of a collation 
prepared for the occasion, the delegation accompan- 
ied by a number of the professors and trustees of the 
normal set out for Crystal Cave, the natural curiosity 
of this section of the country. After a pleasant ride 
of about four miles, they arrived, and without much 
delay explored the cave, at the size and beauty of 
which they were very much surprised. Having re- 
turned to Kutztown, they remained for the night and 
on the following day left for Watkins' Glen, Buffalo 
and Niagara. 

The Q>mmission here, as elsewhere, showed that 



they " mean business," and no one could fail to see 
the interest they manifested in the methods of instruc- 
tion. They also made frequent inquiries in regard 
to the management of normal schools, diplomas, etc. 
That which seemed to them most strange was the at- 
tendance of students of both sexes at the same school, 
and the holding of religious exercises, with students 
of different denominations. They slowly began to 
realize that America \%free^ free from king-craft and 
firom priest-craft. They saw the glorious possibilities 
of our free public school system. They also saw that 
we are yet in the constructive period, and this fact 
made it all the more interesting to them. They be- 
held a young and vigorous nation laying the founda- 
tion here and raising the superstructure there, and 
everywhere moving with perfect freedom. May 
they soon enjoy the same prospect in their own 
" Belle France." b. 



EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 



CENTENNIAL EXHIBITS OF STATES IN THE 
WEST AND SOUTH. 



WE published an article on the " Cen- 
tennial Exhibits of States in the 
East " in the August number. As announced 
at the time, the author of the article was a 
leading educator in another state. The ar- 
ticle h«low is from the same pen, although 
we are compelled this time to accept the con- 
tribution at second hand. We abridge, and 
make a few slight alterations, from The Com- 
mon School, Iowa : 

OHIO. 

The exhibit of this state occupies the first space to 
the right of the centre of the side gallery. The eigh- 
teen cities and towns represented easily fill with 
varied materials two large rooms. The zeal and en- 
thusiasm of the leading teachers of this state are man- 
ifest in their display of work. The same spirit is 
characteristic of the exhibits of their immediate neigh- ' 
bors, arranged in the natural order of the respective 
locations of their states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 
This trinity of commonwealths seemed the very cen- 
tre of interest among the competing candidates for the 
educational premium. 

We give our special attention to Cincinnati, feel- 
ing quite assured that its showing was the most per- 
fect, all things considered, of any city represented. 
The evidences of a complete course of education 
were present. For the free-school system of Cincin- 
nati embraces all grades of instruction, from the pri- 
mary school to the university inclusive, and provides 
liberally for all forms of training in special branches 
necessary to the pursuit of industry, the arts and the 
professions. Commencing at the beginning, we find 
beautiful specimens of slate work in writing, draw- 
ing, spelling and arithmetic, from the lowest grades, 
and all arranged neatly and carefully, in forms that 
in themselves are good grounds for discipline in ac- 
curate habits of thought and work. In the manuscript 
work there were volumes showing entire class work, 
and selected papers. Every grade and every school 
was represented, including the colored primary, in- 
termediate (grammar), ana high schools. The show- 
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ing in German was, of course, the finest in the entire 
educational exhibit. Aud here let us remark that 
the city of Cincinnati unwittingly, offered here a 
practical proof of the benefits arising from giving in- 
struction in two languages simultaneously. Certainly 
there are no indications of losses to the English 
branches by reason of the time and attention given 
to the German. 

The volumes of scholars* work presented by the 
colored schools were not peculiar, the merit of re- 
sults and workmanship being such as to challenge 
comparison for quite other reasons. Indeed, we ob- 
served no other exhibit of colored schools on the 
grounds. The penmanship throughout the Cincin- 
nati volumes was, as a whole, superior to anything 
we ever saw. Writing, indeed, seems to have grown 
to a fine art in these schools. The perfection gained 
is probably due to a continued use of a thorough and 
exact s)*stem of instruction, from the first year fur- 
ward. There was one volume in this exhibit that 
interested us quite as much as any other. We refer to 
that containing specimens of penmanship from all the 
teachirs in the city schools. The writing was uni- 
formly good. To our minds nothing better illustrated 
the thoroughness of the system of management. 

That music was systematically taught was shown 
by the manuscripts of examinations of all classes. 
There were also present volumes of printed exercises 
designed to show what is required to be sung at 
sight by the pupils of different grades. Thq system 
of drawing taught is strictly free-hand, and uses flat 
copies, chiefly, until the last grammar class is reached. 
We think that the results in this branch were not sat- 
isfactory, as compared with specimens shown from 
other cities in the state, notably those from Cleveland 
and Columbus. The drawing done by the pupils of 
the Normal School of Cincinnati for the purposes of 
illustrative teaching under the direction of the same 
master, were admirable ; and much praise can be ven- 
tured for the specimens of design wrought out by the 
combination of a few simple elements given to the 
pupil. There were on exhibition crayon pieces from 
the School of Design of the University, among which 
were a beautifully executed Pan, a spirited Laocoon 
and a remarkable original design of a slave, all life- 
size. 

The work in the higher studies pursued was fully 
shown, and indicated corresponding degrees of excel- 
lence. We noted particularly the essays on mental 
science. Supt. Peaslee is deserving of much credit 
in bringing together so fine a collection of unsurpassed 
products from the schools of Cincinnati. 

We have already referred to the drawings of Cleve- 
land and Columbus. They merit special mention as 
much for the method followed as for the results se- 
cured. In the Cleveland schools an extreme course, 
which may be regarded as a kind of reaction from 
the too close adherence to copies by the Walter 
Smith system, has been pursued. The instructor, 
Mr. Aborn, has sought with considerable success to 
secure excellence and the due training by closely 
" copying " nature, using objects from which to draw 
instead of copies. We confess to some sympathy 
with this movement. However, were we framing 
a course of instruction in drawing, we should incline 
to adopt the plan in use in the Columbus schools, 
where a combination and very perfect harmony of 
systems and methods has recently prevailed with ad- 
mirable results. We must not forget to mention the 
excellent drawings of public buildings, **from na- 
ture," by pupils of the Cleveland grammar schools. 



Some very fine etchings on glass, also, are exhibited 
by the same schools. 

Among the many volumes of manuscripts showing 
the results of the truly philosophical and progressive 
methods of instruction in the Cleveland schools, we 
noted very particularly those on music. These re- 
sults, in view of the method, must be surprising to 
every one. It was well shown that pupils m the pub 
lie schools may be taught accurately and readily to 
reproduce in written exercises the tones, melodies, 
and entire pieces of music, impromptu, on hearing 
them sung or played. This is truly admirable, and 
should entitle the instructor to a gold medal. The 
execution of scholars in other branches taught in the 
Cleveland schools seemed to us second only to that 
of Cincinnati. 

Columbus, Fremont, Dayton and Sandusky im- 
pressed us as meritorious in the order named. As a 
whole the high school work of the Ohio schools com- 
pares favorably, indeed quite equals, that of corres- 
ponding grades in the schools of Massachusetts. The 
great credit of this exhibit is due to the enthusiastic 
interest of the superintendents of the cities and towns 
represented. The entire absence of country school 
work must be noted here as elsewhere. And thus it 
is that a vital weakness of the American system every- 
where thrusts itself upon the view of the observer. 

INDIANA. 

The exhibit of Indiana is adjacent to that of Ohio, 
and impresses one as among the most varied and in- 
teresting in the department. In its presentation much 
pains has been taken to make it attractive and catch 
the eye of the observer at first view. And while there 
are abundant signs of general interest, and of special 
efforts on the part of teachers, superintendents, and 
others, to present education in the state to the best 
advantage, the earnest, intelligent supervision of the 
State Superintendent, Hon. J. H. Smart, gives char- 
acter and consistent effect to the exhibit. 

Fifty cities and towns, and forty counties and thir- 
teen colleges, are represented. There were, in all, 
166 volumes of scholars' work, embracing the vari- 
ous subjects taught in the public schools, including 
the Normal School and State University. Drawing 
and writing, as well as slate work in other branches 
from primary classes, in their progressive steps, as 
pursued in the school-room, were admirably shown 
in cases suited to the purpose. Indianapolis ex- 
hibited only nine years of work in drawing, the course 
of instruction not having been completely worked 
out in their schools. Fort Wayne presented some 
exquisite drawings, designs, tracings and paintings 
in water colors; And we found nothing of the kind 
prettier than the original designs of views, bits of 
landscape, in crayon tints, from pupils of the Fort 
Wayne High School. The Terre Haute schools 
presented a comprehensive showing, in one large 
volume, of the organization of the schools, work of 
superintendent, teachers, and pupils, in all respects 
creditable. 

Indianapolis made a showing of Kindergarten 
work adapted to the beginning classes in the public 
schools. This work is there made the foundation of 
instruction in the regular course in drawing. Another 
feature of great interest from the schools of this city 
was shown in the exercises of pupils, in which they 
adapted the melodies of song to poetry. And this 
leads us to remark that we find the leadings of new 
and striking ideas in the evidences of methods illus- 
trated by the Cleveland and Indianapolis exhibits. 
They are alike in that they reveal attempts at dis- 
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coveries in new fields. The pupils of the Indian- 
apolis schools presented zoological and mineral col- 
lections, and an herbarium of 58 specimens ; of the 
Huntingdon schools a collection of woods, 50 kinds, 
and a cabinet of minerals, 440 specimens, from 
pupils of the sixth year grade; of the Bedford 
schools, an herbarium, 42 specimens. There were 
also present some fine impromptu drawings by Prof. 
AUyn, made in illustration of natural history subjects 
during the progress of recitations. 

The thirteen colleges were represented, each, by a 
banner upon which were inscrib«d, briefly, matters of 
history, organization, growth, characteristics, loca- 
tion, etc. There were photographs of school build- 
ings, architects' plans, etc., in abundance. Nine fine 
models of buildings, the log school- house ^mong 
them, crowned by one of the magnificent State Nor 
mal Schools, graced the exhibit. Twenty volumes 
of the Indiana School Journal added merit. 

There was also found on the tables a printed 
volume of the history of the Indiana schools, pre- 
pared by the State Superintendent, Daniel Hough, 
esq., Prof. Bell, and others. This will prove a valu- 
able addition to the educational literature of the 
country. 

ILLINOIS. 

Those states which make but meagre or no show- 
ings of their schools, for lack of state appropriations, 
in comparison with the few which, like Illinois, with- 
out state aid, by the zeal, hard work and generosity 
of " teachers, officers and pupils of the schools," have, 
at much expense, placed themselves among the first, 
when the history of education shall take due account 
of ** Education at the Exposition of 1876," will appear 
at mortifying disadvantage. Very little of worth, very 
little of progress in popular education,has been brought 
about without sacrifice and labor on the part of those 
immediately concerned in carrying it on. The gen- 
eral public comes very slowly to its support. Illinois 
presents the educational condition of the state as 
shown by its Primary Schools, Ungraded District 
Schools, Graded Schools, High Schools and Semina- 
ries, Normal Schools, Colleges, Industrial University, 
Other Educational and Charitable Institutions, Mu- 
seum of Natural History, -Other Educational and 
Professional Work, and by its Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Of manuscript work 494 volumes are presented for 
inspection, the largest number found in any one ex- 
hibit. Nine counties present volumes from ungraded 
schools. The graded schools, including the high 
schools, of many cities and towns, are well repre- 
sented. The private seminaries of Illinois are more 
fully shown than those of any other state. The two 
Normal Universities, two county Normal Schools, 
those of Cook and Peoria counties, and one city 
Training School, present the results of their instruc- 
tion. Five colleges and the Industrial University are 
represented, the latter, as we have before said, more 
fully and adequately than any other college or uni- 
versity. The Illinois exhibit alone comprehends a 
complete school system, presenting, indeed, some fea- 
tures, as county normal schools, not found in any 
other state. The character of the school products 
shown justifies the interests represented. The coun- 
try school work, although small in amount, was fair. 
Ogle county perhaps ranking first. We were very 
much pleased with a volume from Peoria county 
showing the teachers' work in the county institute. 

The city of Chicago alone presents 88 volumes of 
scholars' work from its graded schools. Besides the 



volumes showing the usual branches of study pursued 
in all the schooU, from primary to high, here are 
found a " History of Chicago from 1763 to 1876," a 
volume of special work in German, a volume of spe- 
cial work in composition, and a volume of work by 
deaf mutes. Entire grade work, entire class work, 
and selected work are shown. The exhibit is com- 
plete and in every way creditable to the management. 
Composition and mathematics seemed to us the ex- 
cellent features peculiar to the Chicago exhibit. The 
execution and modes of presenting the work of pupils 
were somewhat disappointing. The drawings, in- 
cluding mechanical drawings, from the Evening High 
School, were comparatively good. • 

Aurora came next to Chicago in the amount of 
material presented, perhaps not next in the instructive 
features of its work. The portion of the Aurora 
schools under the care of Prot. W. B. Powell, Super- 
intendent, are deservedly famous throughout the 
Northwest at least, for their excellence. The scholars' 
work on exhibition bears out the reputation of the 
schools. Perhaps, at first sight, the observer may be 
dissatisfied with the appearance of manuscripts — ^and 
the penmanship is not equal to that of many other 
schools, nor as good as it should have been — but 
here, as in Cleveland and Indianapolis, we find the 
tokens of independent professional thought and teach- 
ing. And we must Irankly say that the student of 
education, with a vast field before him and but little 
time at his command, will profit most by a close study 
of the^e representative exhibits. One peculiarity of 
the instruction in the Aurora schools is its independ- 
ence of text-books, none but readers and geographies 
being used below the high-school grades. Each 
subject is shown throughout from the second grade, 
to the lowest, in a separate volume or portion of a 
volume. And it is almost wholly, evidently, the 
daily work of pupils transferred to bound volumes. 
The method pursued in each branch Irom year to 
year is clearly indicated, and the progress ol pupils 
in accordance therewith made obvious. And there 
is a method with consecutive steps for every branch. 
The teachers had given to the results reached by the 
pupils in their statements and answers specific values. 
Composition is thoroughly and systematically taught. 
The impromptu essays ^resented were satistaciory 
evidences of the fact. In spelling, all words liable 
to be used by the pupils were taught. In arithmetic 
the fundamental operations were taught from the 
first. Aurora has its own training school in which 
teachers are fitted for the schools. 

Peoria was well represented both as to quantity 
and quality. We examined the work of one school, 
the becond District, and found in the manuscripts 
what we expected to find from previous knowledge, 
good work shown in most of the branches. We 
iound ourselves regretting that the reading could not 
be in some way exhibited, as we remembered that 
the Leigh system is very thoroughly and successfully 
taught in these schools. 

The Peoria County Normal School presented re- 
sults of examinations, and essays on general subjects 
from the pupil teachers. It is evident that this school 
is doing a noble work for the county m which it is 
located. Its influence is* not by any means limited 
to county boundaries. But we cannot express entire 
satisfaction with its worthy Principal, Prof. S. H. 
White, in restricting aims and results to academical 
work. 

And here let us remark that the Normal and Train- 
ing Schoob represented in the Educational Depart- 
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ment, generally, do not make adequate representa- 
tions of professional work. This is quite as true of 
Normal Universities of Illinois as of others. And 
we regret to say that their exhibits do not correspond 
to their rank in the grand educational system, sec- 
ond to none in the West, as seen from abroad. 

MICHIGAN. 

This exhibit is located immediately to the left of 
the centre of the side gallery. It consists principally 
of scholars* work presented in volumes magnificently 
bound and placed in order in a library case made for 
the purpose. The leading features of the entire pub- 
lic school system, from the primary school to the 
University, «re concisely and well indicated. Adrian, 
by its superintendent, W. H. Payne, the author of an 
excellent work on school supervision, presents a 
complete showing, embracing a history and descrip- 
tion of the schools, their regulations, the blanks used, 
and the printed directions laid before teachers — ^the 
whole showing a comprehensive and minute system 
of school supervision. The high school work im- 
pressed us most favorably. French and Latin are 
taught, and this, we are told, is the case in many of 
the high schoob of Michigan. Right here it is pro- 
per to remark that the influence of the State Univer- 
sity over the secondary institution is marked. The 
exhibit shows more uniform excellence of high school 
work in ail classes of towns than is elsewhere appar- 
ent. No selected papers are offered in exhibition, 
although we thought there were some signs of results 
copied from original papers. The results of exami- 
nations in the normal school are the most satisfac- 
tory found, in the maturity and discipline of mind 
shown. 

The Detroit exhibit is very fine. The penmanship 
and indeed the execution of the work done in these 
schools, generally, is excellent. German is taught in 
the high school. We select the showing in the East 
Saginaw schools as having some points worthy of 
special stndy. As a whole it impressed us as superior. 
Language is systematically taught in several with the 
use of a text- book. There is no oral nstruction in 
this branch. Compositions are not regularly required. 
The Gennan language is taught two-sevenths oi the 
time throughout all the classes and grades. Drawing, 
music and penmanship receive special attention. The 
drawings exhibited are not to be taken as measure of 
excellence in other respects, it having been intro- 
duced as a regular branch in the course of study but 
recently. The work in arithmetic merits particular 
attention, and is one of the best points in the exhibit. 
The neatness in execution of all the work was marked. 

The commercial schools of the state are fully and 
well represented, showing peculiar interest in this 
class of school work. There is one very complete 
chart of the school system of the state, the most com- 
pletely organized in the country, if the important ele- 
ment of general supervision be omitted from its pres- 
ent status, which certainly was not attained without 
state and county supervision. There are four other 
charts showing areas and population, value of school 
property, income, expenses, and wages of employes, 
and location of schools at different periods in the his- 
tory of the state. Calvin township, Cass county, 
represents its colored schools, a picture of its model 
country school house, and tells oi permanent growth 
of thirty years. But there is nothing of more interest 
in this exhibit than the picture of the public pauper 
school building and grounds. Into this school are 
gathered all the poor children, uncared for, in the 
state, where they are ted, clothed and educated, and 



then placed in suitable homes under the watchful 
oversight of the state. 

WISCONSIN. 

This exhibit is placed next east of that of Michi- 
gan in the same gallery. Of scholars' work 182 vol- 
umes are presented, 1 14 from the city of Milwaukee 
alone, the largest amount of work shown from any 
city in the country. And this presentation is not one 
of mere quantity. The excellence of the work is 
marked in almo.t every particular. In execution 
it vies with Cincinnati. The penmanship is excellent. 
In drawing, the Walter Smith system being in 
use, we are not sure but the grammar schools of 
Milwaukee excel those of Boston, not in variety 
perhaps, but in perfection of work. Every pupil who 
can write, and every school are represented in every 
subject taught. Supt. McAlister, his teachers and 
pupils, have earned a medal for well-directed indus- 
try. We notice particularly a volume from the Mil- 
waukee Normal School as of special interest and 
contributing essays indicating the methods followed 
in the schools. 

The State University and the four normal schools 
present volumes of work. The students of the for- 
mer make a showing that to our mind is equal, if not 
superior to the manuscript work of that of any other 
institution of like rank. Of course this observation 
b necessarily superficial, and must not be regarded 
as decisive on matters of pure scholarship in recon- 
dite subjects. We found here a remarkable volume 
of arawingsby A. L. Kumlein, student of the Uni- 
versity, consisting of complete representations of nat- 
ural history objects, the most perfect specimens of 
work of tneir kind in the Educational Department. 
We examined the volume of work from the White- 
water Normal School somewhat carefully, and found 
it meritorious in the best sense. 

Beyond this the exhibit of Wisconsin was worthy 
of the statC'-only six towns being represented. 

We note a collection of works published by the 
faculty of the State University ; transactions of socie- 
ties, agricultural, 13 yob. ; historical, 6 vols. ; Acad- 
emy ot Arts and Sciences, 2 vols. There were also 
presented 15 vob. of the fVisconsin J<mm<tl of Ed 
ucation; reports of the schoob from 1849 ; a history 
of education ; an outline of the Normal School sys- 
tem; and a volume on the colleges of the state. 
There were on the walls photographs of Milwaukee 
school buildings, of the University buildings, and 
the Normal School building ; also, a topographical 
map of the University groundis, and a map showing 
the location of every school in the state and its grade. 

IOWA. 

The exhibit of Iowa is located in the side gallery 
near its east end, between the exhibits of Maine and 
Missouri. In character it compares favorably with 
either, and in amount of scholars' work excels either. 
More small towns are represented than in any other 
exhibit. An examination of this work will show a 
very uniform degree of excellence in the cities and 
towns, many of them small, throughout the state. 
The city of Burlington makes a very creditable show- 
ing, being the largest from any place in the State, and 
probably as large relatively to the number of schoob, 
as comes from any city in the country. Des Moines 
ranks next in the amount shown. The drawing of 
Des Moines is good, and there are one or two pieces 
in crayon, of animals, large size, the excellence of 
which is very marked. 

The work of the Davenport schools seemed to us 
to rank first in character, and lor intrinsic merit com 
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pared well with any work presented. The drawing, 
including map drawing, was good. We believe that 
no other exhibit took the same pains to present the 
geography of its own state. The composition of the 
manuscripts, as well as the penmanship, will bear 
close scrutiny. The essays on methods of teaching, 
from the Davenport Training School, in professional 
merit were better to our mind than anything of like 
character we found elsewhere. The manuscripts 
from the high school place it among the first of its 
class of schools. German instruction, judging by the 
appearance of the manuscripts, was creditable. 

On the whole Iowa presented some unquestionable, 
we do not say adequate, evidences of its excellent 
school system. We were disappointed in finding the 
colleges, the university, and the country schools so 
meagerly represented. 

MISSOURI. 

This exhibit is next to that of Iowa, east, in the 
side gallery. There are presented 1 1 1 volumes of 
scholars' work, of which 8i volumes are from the city 
of St. Louis. The 30 other volumes embrace town 
and country school work, principally, a few private 
seminaries being represented. The showing from 
the city schools of St. Louis is very full and interest- 
ing. One feature of peculiar interest is its natural 
science instruction in the district and grammar 
schools. The merit of the work is not fairly repre- 
sented in the manuscripts shown. Manifestly the 
teachers have sought to convey a great deal of valua- 
ble information in the elements of natural science 
and have succeeded in a measure highly commenda- 
ble. But there are not a few indications in the work 
that the capacities of the children have either not 
been reached by the insttuction, because not adapted 
to their powers, or they have been overtasked in the 
quantity given. This is shown in many instances in 
the failures of the children to express themselves 
clearly. We do not want to seem positive on this 
point, knowing, as we do from personal observation, 
that a good work is being done in St. Louis in this 
regard. It is possible that this apparent weakness in 
the natural science instruction should rather be 
charged to a neglect of instruction in composition 
and language in the lower grades. 

The drawing presented, especially that from the 
Normal School, and the map-drawing, was very good. 
Papers from entire classes, and selected papers on all 
the branches taught in the public schools, were shown. 
There were on the tables six portfolios of photographs 
of school buildings, rooms, plans, etc. The Kinder- 
garten work exhibited was the most complete and 
satisfactor)' shown. It consisted of designs, models 
by the children, drawings, materials, etc. The State 
University was represented by Urge paintings of its 
grounds and buildings, and a chart showing its his- 
tory and more important statistics. Among the most 
noteworthy things in this exhibit are the complete re- 
ports of the St. Louis public schools, containing the 
special reports of Supt. W. T. Harris, surpassing in 
value, perhaps, any other educational matter of the 
kind. 

We are indebted to the American Bookseller, 
*< educational number," for what follows respecting 
Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, New Orleans, and 
Hampton Institute: 

MARYLAND. 

From a school map shown in this section, we get 
a very good idea of the distribution of schools for 
white and colored children. From it we learn that 
there are in the state 1,524 white schools, with 



120,523 pupils, and 322 colored schools, with 105,760 
pupils, nearly as many colored children as white, 
with but one-fifth as many schools. This is accounted 
for by the fact that colored schools are only supported 
in the cities, where they are all large. The State 
Normal School makes a very fair exhibit of the ex- 
amination papers for the p>ast ten years, neatly bound 
in volumes. There are also good specimens of map- 
drawing from the normal school and photographs of 
the building. The Baltimore City College shows 
some very good work, and that shown from the 
Western Female High School, and the public gram- 
mar schools, shows great care and proficiency. There 
are large pictures of beautiful buildings of the East- 
em and Western Female High Schools, of the Balti- 
more City College, and of one of the grammar 
schools of the city. This small exhibit of school 
buildings is more than compensated for by a collec- 
tion of designs for frame, brick, and stone school- 
houses, prepared by the State Board of Education, 
and largely followed throughout the state. Speci- 
mens of the school furniture in general use are shown, 
also sample copies of the text-books. The Maryland 
Institution for the Blind is represented by a case of 
pretty work in worsted, beads, wax-flowers, etc. 

KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky exhibits very little of school work, but 
Prof. Henderson, the State Superintendent, has pre- 
pared for distribution here a pamphlet, containing a 
brief but comprehensive account of the schools of the 
state, which has made great advances in the work of 
popular education within the past few years. 

In this section, the Aiherican Printing House for 
the Blind, located at Louisville, make an interesting 
exhibit of plates and books, music, maps, etc., for the 
blind. 

TBNNBSSEB. 

In the section with the Minnesota exhibit, Tennes- 
see shows photographs of the normal school at Nash- 
ville, which was opened in December last. The 
cities of Memphis and Nashville show some credita- 
ble work in the common branches, but there is no 
exhibit from the country schools, which in many 
parts of the state are very poorly supported. Last 
year eight counties reported iko schools for want of 
funds, and eight counties made no reports at alL 

NEW ORLEANS. 

In this section, also, New Orleans makes a limited 
display of photographs of its school buildings, its 
school records and school work, all of which indi- 
cates that the city provides handsomely for the edu- 
cation of its children. It is a pity that more of the 
work is not shown. What there is to be seen is col- 
lected in paper covers, and the interest with which it 
is examined is rapidly wearing it out with much 
handhng. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE, ETC. 

In the same section \f the exhibit of the Hampton 
Institute of Virginia, and the Fisk University in 
Nashville, Tenn., displaying views of the buildings, 
some of the agricultural products, and samples of Oie 
handiwork of the students. There are also specimens 
of drawing, writing, essay writing, and other school 
work, all showing great aptitude and earnest effort. 
Both of these institutions are now nearly independent 
of the American Missionary Society, which founded 
them, but the society has five other diartered institu- 
tions in the South and a large number of other 
schools, which are doing important work in the edu- 
cation of colored people. 
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Offer Declined. — We learn that a few days ago 
Ptof. W. H. Shelley, bor. supt. of York, was offered 
the chair of Latin and Greek at Simpson Centenary 
College, Indianola, lowa^ with the privilege of nam- 
ing his own salary. The professor, however, de- 
clined the offer. 

Offer Accepted. — Prof. Robert Curry, of the 
School Department, some months since offered hand 
and heart to a young lady of Pittsburgh. The offer 
was accepted, and a happy home is the result. 
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REV. N. DODGE. 

We take the following notice of the death of Rev. 
N. Dodge, from the Lancaster Express: 

Under date of July 27, "M. J. E." writes as fol- 
lows from Mount Joy : As the curtained vail of night 
was thrown in silence over our little town on Tues- 
day evening, so the dark shadow of death cast over 
our minds a gloom, the like of which we have 
scarcely ever been called upon to experience ; for, 
with the light of that day, passed away the life of our 
honored townsman and revered father. Rev. N. 
Dodge — a man whose fame as an educator was 
known not only in this and neighboring states but 
also throughout the whole union. Noble in principle, 
almost faultless in example, honesty, integrity, and 



uprightness of purpose, the aim of his devoted life, 
he won the honor, respect and esteem of all those 
with whom he came in contact. Not a man of selfish 
desires in any respect, his sole ambition was the edu- 
cation and advancement of the intellectual and re- 
ligious condition of his fellow-creatures. He took 
an active part in everything that had for its object 
the lifting up of fallen humanity. An earnest, de- 
voted Christian, he became the friend of all. How 
well his life-work has been done, let the many noble 
women who have been educated at Cedar Hill 
Seminary answer. 

Mr. Dodge came to this place in 1836, and estab. 
lished a school for young ladies at the house opposite 
the present Cedar Hill Seminary. He constructed 
the latter building in 1839, and carried on with great 
success this institution for many years. He was a 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian church here for 24 
years, and during this time occupied the pulpit for 
several years, having been licensed to preach before 
he came to town. He reached the ripe age of four- 
score and two years, and his death was not wholly 
unexpected, lingering under the influences of dis- 
ease and age for some time. But he is gone. No 
more will Uiose ardent, loving hands lead thought- 
less youth by the smooth- flowing stream of wisdom 
and knowledge, to gather from its depths unseen 
treasures. No longer will that loving heart direct 
the roving mind to that eternal rest. But by fair ex- 
ample he leads the way ; as a shining light in some 
dark night directs the wayworn traveler to his home, 
so may his noble life be the light after which many, 
who are lost in this wilderness of sin and vice, be 
directed to heights of fame and positions of honor, 
and to secure to themselves that glory which is un- 
fading and that inheritance which is incorruptible 
and shall never be taken from them. 
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Department of Public Instruction, \ 
Harrisburg, October, 1876. / 

THE following is a full statement, by counties, of 
the several amounts thus far received by the 
Department of Public Instruction from Boards of 
School Directors and others, towards defraying the 
expenses incident to the educational display which 
Pennsylvania has made upon the Centennial grounds. 

Adams,— To\.9X, 1 23.00. 

^//^^^^ff^.— Previously reported, 1 1 38.95; South 
Versailles, I5.00. Total, I143.95. 

Armstrong, — Total. JK36.50. 

^^av^r.— Total, ^580.50. 

-5^<^w/.— Total, I35.00. 

.^^>frj.— Previously reported, I30.00; Reading, 
^15.00. Total, ^5.00. 

Blair. — Previously reported, ^40.00; Martinsburg, 
$10.00. Total, I50.00. 

Bradford, — Total, $50.00. 

j^M^^j.— Total, |i 13.00. 

^JK/Zfr.— Total, $43.50. 

Cambria, — Previously reported, $45.00; Cone- 
maugh bor., $5.00; Ebensbuig, $5.00; Cambria 
twp., $5.00. Total, $60.00. 

Cameron, — Total, $38.41. 

Gjr^<;«.— Total, $207.25. 

Centre. — Previously reported, $97.35; Liberty, 
$10.00. Total, $107.35. 

C*«/fn— Total, $236.88. 

Clari4m,-'ToXaX, $38.00. % 



aearfield,'—To{aXt $20,Q0. 

Clinton, — Total, $20.00. 

Columbia.— ToXaX, $20.00. 

Crtfw>r</.— Total, $83.75. 

Cumberland —Total, $75.00. 

Dauphin, — Previously reported, $50.00 ; Halifax, 
$5.50. Total, $55.50- 

Delaware, — Previously reported, $170.00; Darby 
twp„ $5.00. Total, $175.00. 

Ar«>.— Total, $55.00. 

FayetU,—1o\»\, $76.10. 

Franklin,— To\2\, $30.00. 

Huntingdon, — ToUl, $30.00. 

Indiana, — Total, $50.00. 

Jefferson, -^1o\2\, $5.00. 

yuniata,—lQXa\, $20.00. 

Lancaster, — Previously reported, $195.15; Eliza- 
bethtown, $5.00. Total, $200. 1 5. 
**Lawrence, — Total, $20.00. 

Lebanon, — Previously reported, $20.00; N. and 
S. Annviile, $7.50 each. Total, $35.00. 

Lehigh, — Total, $25.00. 

Luzerne, — Total, $185.00. 

Lycoming, — Total, $55.00. 

McKean, — Total, $10.00. 

Mercer, — Previously reported, $77.67; Sharon, 
$25.00. Total, $ 1 02. 67. 

Mi0in.—TcAMl, $15.00. 

Monroe,— ToUA, $5.00. 

Montgomery. — Total, $105.00. 
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Montour,--lK*s\^ ^2773. 

Northampton, — Previously reported, I40.00 ; Hcl- 
lertown, ^55.00. Total, ^5.00. 

Northumberland. — Total, {(95.00. 

/Vrry.— Total, $27.61. 

/'ft*^.— Total, $u.oo. 

/\?//^r.— Total, % 1 5.00. 

Schuy/ki//.— Total, I215.00. 

Somerset. — Total, $ 1 5 .00. 

Snyder. — From Selinsgrove Normal Institute. 
Total, $10.00. 

Susquehanna. — Total, I39.00. 

lioga. — Total, $10.00. 

Wfi<?».— Total, $5.00. 

Venango. — ^Total, $55.00. 

Warren. — Total, $30.00. 

Washington. — Previously reported, $96.55 ; Beth- 
lehem twp., $5.00. Total, $101.55. 

Wajfne.— Total, $50.00. 

Westmoreland.— Toisil, $88.00. 

K?r>t.— Total, $52.45. 

Whole amount received, $3,673.85. 



COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

The annual session of the County Institute will 
convene at place named and upon date here given, 
in each of the following counties : 

Venango, . . . Franklin, October 9. 

Bucks, Doylestown, . . . October 23. 

Snyder, .... Selinsgrove, .... October 24. 
Lawrence, . . . New Castle, .... October 30. 
Montgomery. . . Norristown, .... Novem*r 13. 
Dauphin, .... Middletown, . . . Novem*r 21. 
Dauphin, .... Millersburg, . ... December 5. 

Delaware, . . . Media, Novem'r 27. 

Cameron, . . . Emporium, .... Novem'r 27. 
Adams, .... Gettysburg, .... December 4. 

Elk, ,.',,,. Ridgway Decem'r ir. 

Lehigh Allentown, .... Decem'r 18. 

Lycoming, . . . Williamsport, . . . Decem'r 18. 
-Erie, Union City, .... Decem'r 26. 



JUDGE CREEN'S OPINION. 

IN THE NORWEGIAN (SCHUYLKILL CO.) SCHOOL 
BOARD CASE. 

THE case involves the question as to who are en- 
titled to seats in a board of school directors when 
some of those voted for have the length of term de- 
signated on their tickets and others have not. 

In ihe matter of the petition of John Hanney et s>l., contest- 
ing the election of school directors of Norwegian township. 
Judge Green has announced the following opinion : 

The defendants, John Gallagher, William Mara and Patrick 
Moore have moved to quash the petition on two grounds — first, 
because the petition ia lor the contesting of more than one office ; 
second, because the petition sets forth the fact that the defend- 
ants received the highest number of votes. 

In the contested election of Cass township, of February. 
1874, we decided that the same petition could not raise and 
embrace a contest for the offices of Supervisor, Treasurer, School 
Directors, Auditors, and Town Clerk. It was there said that 
" a contest in one and the same proceeding for two or more 
offices raises separate and distinct issues between different par- 
ti u having no connection with each other and fbr offices en- 
tirely independent of each other." I have seen no reason to 
change the opinion I then held. But a contest as to the elec- 
tion of different sets of School Directors is a very different 
thing, and not within the reason of the objection. The office is 
the same as that of School Director, the parties are practically 
the same, and the issue is enurely the same. Francis Kohl- 
breaker, James Purcell, and Thomas Davenport are the con- 
testants, and Gallagher, Mara and Moore the defendants. 
What would be the result if we decided that Francis Kohl- 
breaker must file a separate petition? Should he fiie it agaiitst 



all the defendants or only one? As he can expect to take the 
place of only one of the defendants, which one shall he select 
against whom he will wage his contest— his claim as against 
one being exactly the same as against another? Shall this be 
left to his own selection ? Why shall one be ousted more than 
another ? There is no reason that I can see why there may not 
be a joint contest, for ihe contestantt all stand in the same right, 
and there is but a single i»sue. 

A similar question arose in the contested election case ol 
Mahanoy township— 1 Leg Chron. 3x4. The election of four 
persons as School Directors was contested. The Court re- 
fused to quash the petition upon that ground. 

Jm re, election of School Directors of Nineteenth ward, Phil- 
adelphia, Leg. Intel., April 28, 1876, the election of four School 
Directors was contested in the same proceeding. No que»tioA 
was raised as to the legality of the proceedings. 

The first ground for quashing the petition therefore faib. 
Nor is the second ground any more tenable. Precisely the 
same issue was raised in the case already cited, Mahanoy 
township election case, Lee. Chron., 314, as is raised in the 

? resent case, and the decision in that case rules thus : Ssiy% 
*ershing, P. J., in that case : " The petition alleges that no 
one of the four candidates who received certificates of election 
had designated on the tickets voted for them res(>ectively, the 
term of office for which each was a candidate. The election 
officers could not, therefore, distinguish who were voted for to 
fill the regular term from those who were voted for to fill the 
vacancies. If the statements ot the petition arc true, all the 
voters did not neglect to designate on their tickets the term of 
office for which each person voted for was a candidate. Purd. 
Dig. p. 240 pi. 27. Four persons to whom certificates were re- 
fused, claim that their tickets were the only legal ballots cast, 
because they had the term of office designated on them, and 
this furnishes the sole ground of contest, in a contest for this 
office the power of the Court is limited to the confirmation of 
the election already held or to the ordering of a new election." 
The Court refused to quash the petition. 

The same lacts are presented by the petition in the present 
case. 'I'hose who had a majority of the votes received certifi- 
cates of election. Their ballots did not designate the term for 
which they were elected. The contestants received a less 
number of votes, but their ballots did designate the different 
terms lor which they were running. Under these facts we must 
refiise to quash this petition, according to the decision in the 
case just cited. 

But who are the parties legally elected ? If the facts of the 
case are as set forth in the petition, it seems to me that the 
contestants are the parties legally entitled to the office. This, 
it seems to me, must follow from the wording of ihe act of As- 
sembly which bears on this subject. It reads as follows : " If 
vacancies are to be filled at any election of directors, in addi- 
tion to the persons to be elected for the regular term, and the 
voters shall all neglect to de&ignate on their tickets the term of 
office for which each person voted for is a candidate, then the 
persoi. or persons having the highest number of votes shall be 
declared elected for the longes^Tterm or terms," the next high- 
est to the next longest, etc. 

The defendants claim that under this statement they are the 
legally elected directors, having received the highest number 
of votes. But it is evident the statute does not apply to their 
case. It is only called into op«:ration when " the voters^ shall 
a// neglect to designate on the; r tickets the term of office." The 
introduction of the word "all" in the sentence and its position 
show that the statute meant "all," and not merely some. The 
defendants cannot, therefore, claim the benefit of the statute. 

In the absence of any designation of the term of office on the 
ticket, how can it be determined who were elected for the long 
terms, and who for the short ones? 1 doubt very much whether 
it can be determined, unless the law provides a method. It 
only provides the method in the contingency. By reasou of the 
impossibility in det<.rmining who was elected, it was decided 
" that if two directors are to be elected, and three persons re- 
ceive an equal number of votes, there is no election and the 
vacancy may be filled by the board until the next election." 
Whar. Dig. Vol. 2, p. 604, pi. lo. The act of 1872, Purd. Dig. 
940 pi. 27, remedied this. 

I find no exprcs.s decisions of the court on this subject, but I 
find that the State Superintendent of schools has uniformly put 
the same construction ui>on the law as is contended for by the 
contestants — that whvn some of the tickets have and some nave 
not the term of office designated, only those are to be counted 
which have the term designated, and the others are to be ro- 
iected. Sec School Laws and Decisions of the Superintendent. 
Edition Z87C, p. 22. 

To give the construction to the act of Assembly contended 
for by the defendants, this curious result would follow — that 
Patrick Connors, whose election is not contested, would not be 
entitled to his seat, because not legally elected. He received 
the fourth highest number of votes, but they were all cast for 
the highest term. As three others received more votes than he 
did (though without designation of terms), it would follow that 
he was not elected to the highest term. And as he was only 
voted for for the highest term, of course he could not be elected 
for the shorter term ; therefore he was not elected at all, accord- 
ing to this construction of the act. 
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Whether the court has power to declare that the contestants 
are legally entitled to the office, or whether its power is re- 
stricted to the mere confirmation of an election, or to setting it 
aside, as seems to have been the opinion of the learned presi- 
dent of this court in the Mahanoy case, already cited, it would 
be premature for me at this time to express an opinion. If it 
has not the power to declare who are the legally elected offi- 
cers, then it certainly lacks' a very important power— one neces- 
sary for the proper administration of justice in such cases. 

And now, September 4, 1876, motion to quash overruled. 



SUPERINTENDENTS APPOINTED. 



W. W. Woodruff, esq., has been appointed 
G^unty Superintendent of Bucks county, in place of 
H. B. Eastburn, esq., resigned. His post office 
address is Newtown. 

A. P. SupPLEE, esq., has been commissioned 
superintendent of the borough of Hazleton, Luzerne 
county; salary, ^1,200. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



NO. I 



NAME. 



RESIDENCE. 



1608 Mary A. ^hreve . 
I (09 Mary E. Hoover . 

1 610 Mary A. Christopher 

1611 Ella O'Brien . . 

1612 Peter A. Lantz . 

1613 J. G. Wasson . . 

1614 S. A. Carter . . . 

1615 Mary J. Hughes . 

1616 Frank J. Stettier . 

1617 Agnes J. Snyder . 

1618 P. H. Franks . . 

161 9 C. S. Scott . . . 

1620 J. L. Ghering . . 

1 62 1 Thomas N. Magee 

1622 Clara A. Unger . 

1623 £. M. Bachman . 

1624 Hannah M. Smith 



1625 
1626 
1627 
1628 
1629 
1630 
1631 
1632 
1633 
1634 
1635 



Jacob Baird . . 
Josie A. Wills . 
J. E. Taylor . . 
C. A. Wertz . 
Sophia Nawgel 
C. W. Roth . . 
Sallie I. Bitters 
W. F. Stauflfer . 
W. J. Kratz . 
J. T. Bauer . . 
Agnes L. Ellis 



1636 Mary E. Herdman . 

1637 Jeannette Col vin . , 

1638 Jennie Patton . . . 
l639lEmma P. Gregg . . 
1640 Eilima A. White . . 



1641 
1642 

1643 
1644 

1645 
1646 
1647 
1648 
1649 
1650 
1651 
1652 

1653 
1654 

1655 
1656 



Lizzie B. Hall 
Sarah C. Sample . 
Anna Smith . . 
Elizabeth Peet . 
Anna V. Ritenour 
Lucy A. DeArmit 
Cath. J. Newmont 
Lizzie R. McMillan. 
Wm. H. Vannatta 
Annie Grove . • 
Lizzie Gable . . 
Mary J. Test . . 
Clara Landis . . 
Ella M. Lloyd . . 
Flora B. Hays . , 
Ella V. Hilton . 



Merediiii, Vcnangu co. 
New Holland, Lan. co. 
Wms'port, Lycoming co. 
Wms'port, Lycoming co. 
Saegersville, Lehigh co. 
Rouseville, Venango co. 
Johnstown, Cambria co. 
Johnstown, Cambria co. 
Slatington, Lehigh co. 
Suxonburg, Butler co. 
New Geneva, Fayette co. 
Morris X Roads, " 
Cherry Tree, Venango co. 
Logansville, Clinton co. 
AUentown, Lehigh co. 
Lampeter, Lancaster co. 
Rainsburg, Bedford co. 
Woodbury, Bedford co. 
Cumberl'd VMley, " 
Schellsburg, Bedford co. 
Cumberl'd Valley, «* 
Bedford, Bedford co. 
Seidersville, N'thampton. 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Seidersville, N'thampton. 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City, 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 

Mt. Washington, Alle'y. 
Easton, Northampton co. 
Hanover, York co. 
Stewartstown, York co. 
York, York co. 
York, York co. 
Wrightsvillc, York co. 
York, York co. 
York, York co. 



1657 
1658 
1659 



Agnes Cosgrove . 
Emma Andrews . 
Kate Stanton . . 



i6bo;E. R. Stevenson 



1661 
1662 
1663 
1664 
Ibbs 
1666 
1667 
1666 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 

1673 
1674 
1675 
1676 

1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 



Mary Doyle . 
Cora E. Butler . 
Lizzie D. Todd . 
Peter F. Stauffer . 
Samuel A. Hazen 
J. M. Marshall . 
Sallie Ehrenfeld . 
Maggie Duggan . 
Sarati O'Neii . . 
Lorenzo Golden . 
Emily B. Bowker 
Mary Piatt . . . 
Mary M. Brown . 
Mrs. S. A. McAfee 
Laura M. Logan . 
1. L. Dickeson . 
David Shope . . 
Michael J. Murphy 
Martin P. Whitaker 
Samuel Major 
T. D. Butler 
John O'Malley 



1 683 Kate E. Barrett . 

1684 M. J. Whitaker . 

1685 John Haggerty . 
1 68b Thomas Donlen . 

1687 W. W. Wood . . 

1688 A. J. O'Conner . 

1689 Maggie P. Kelley 

1690 Kaie V. Tobias . 

1 69 1 J no. F. Dolphin . 

1692 Mary A, Downer 

1693 George Madden . 

1694 Wm. M. Mease . 

1695 John Q. Royer . 

1696 John C Stokes . 

1697 ri. C. Mills . . . 
1098 C. W. Kline . . 

1699 R. J. McKeever . 

1700 Miss H. R. Williams 

1701 Millie Stroup . . 

1702 Sallie E. Hockey 

1703 Martha E. Stine . 

1 704 John Schulter . . 

1705 yD. Anderson . 

1706 G. P. lams . . . 

1707 Ira Ross .... 

1708 H. S. Burroughs . 

1 709 Mattie J. Moon . 

17 10 Stephen D. King 

171 1 D. A. McNabb . 

1712 J. S. Briggs . . . 

1 7 13 Jeremiah Rooney 

1 7 14 Jennie B. Boggs . 

1 7 15 Adelia Trout . . 

17 1 6 Mary Oursler . . 

1717 Miss N. E. Free . 

17 18 Miss M.E.McGo wan 

1 719 Miss H. Gealy 

1720 Amelia Gossler 

1 721 Jennie Christy . 

1722 A. C. McComb 

1723 Luther W. Anspach 

1724 Miss L. H. Matters 

1725 W. A. Kelly . . . 

1726 Lida A. Gibson . . 

1727 Martin Joyce . . . 



Hyde Park, Luzerne co. 
Hyde Park, Luzerne co. 
Hyde Park, Luzerne co. 
Hyde Park, Luzerne co, 
Hyde Park, Luzerne co. 
Hyde Park, Luzerne co. 
Indiana, Indiana co. 
Hellertown, N'thampton. 
Sharon, Mercer co. 
Kent, Indiana co. 
Indiana, Indiana co. 
Dunmore, Luzerne co. 
Dunmore, Luzerne co. 
Allegheny City, Pa. 
Chester, Delaware co. 
Chester, Delaware co. 
Chester, Delaware co. 
Chester, Delaware co. 
Sherland, Allegheny co. 
Simpson's Store, Wash. 
Donaldson, Schuylkill co. 
Mahanoy City, Schuylk'l. 
Shenandoah, Schuylkill. 
Middleport, Schuylkill. 
Girardville, Schuylkill. 
Minersville, Schuylkill. 
Mahanoy City, Sctiuylk'l. 
Shenandoah, Schuylkill. 
Tamaqua, Schuylkill co. 
Swatara, Schuylkill co. 
St. Clair, Scnuylkill co. 
Mahanoy City, Schuylk'l. 
Minersville, Schuylkill. 
Pottsvilie, Schuylkill co. 
Mahanoy City, Schuylkill 
Mahanoy City, bchuylkill 
Minersville, Schuylkill co 
Union Forge, Lebanon co 
Lebanon, Lebanon co. 
Hazleton, Luzerne co. 
Hazleton, Luzerne co. 
Hazleton, Luzerne co. 
W. Middleton, Wash. co. 
Phcenixville, Chester co. 
Lewistown, Mifflin co. 
Lewistown, Mifflin co. 
McVeytown, Mifflin co. 
Hazleton, Luzerne co. 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny co. 
Harveys, Luzerne co. 
Dunkard, Greene co. 
Rutan, Greene co. 
CiarksviUe, Greene co. 
L. Saucon, Northampton 
Belleville, Mifflin co. 
Beaver, Beaver co. 
Wilkesbarre, Luzerne co. 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny co. 
Sharon, Mercer co. 
Sharon, Mercer co. 
Espyville, Crawford co. 
Wheatland, Mercer co. 
Middlesex, Mercer co. 
Sunbury, Northumb'd co. 
Sunbury, Northumb'd co. 
Clarion, Clarion co. 
Mifflinburg, Union co. 
Lewistown, Mifflin co. 
Hamilton, Jefferson co. 
Bakerstown, Allegh'y co. 
dyde Park, Luzerne co* 
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Notation in Music. — ^The common system of no- 
tation which prevails in all civilized nations, dates as 
far back as the tenth century. It underwent many 
changes, and by the multiplicity of its characters be- 
came very complicated; but these were gradually 
dropped, until it was so simplified as to be fully sat- 
isfactory to all real musicians. It continues to be so 
to all those whose musical knowledge is sufficient to 
enable, them to take an enlarged view of the subject ; 
others, however, having but little practical musicsd 



knowledge, though perhaps learned and excellent 
men, have often attempted to introduce other systems. 
We have seen many such, both European and Amer- 
ican, but no one which did not seem to prove that itsL 
author had but a superficial knowledge of music. It 
seems hardly possible to invent any system of notation 
furnishing so great facility for reading all kinds of 
music, as does that now in use. Any teacher who 
pursues a method of instruction in which no sign or 
character is presented to the pupil until it is needed 



SCATTERED DIAMONDS. 



Ltdia Baxtbr. Wm. F. Shtowtn. 
' EcuoBS OF ZioN." Per H. Watbss * Son. 



^ii'A \ iU\iUM4UM 



1. Broth. er, there are pre-cious treasures, Diamonds scat-tered ev* - ry- where ; 

2. Bring them to the light, and test them With the power of Gos - pel love ; 

3. Out of dark - ness bring these treasures. Tew - els of im - mor • tal worth, 

4. Then be - yond, on hills e • ter - nal. May their ra - diance all di - vine. 



m^-^-^'Uf r pp i pfppi-^-^ 




5^ 
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In the by - ways yon may find them, Ba - ried 

Pol - ish well, and kind - ly set them For the 

Sparkling with ce - les • tisd splen- dor. Let them 

In the Sa-viour*s crown su - per- nal, Ev - er 



deep, per - haps, but there. 

Mas - ter*s brow a - bove. 

flash o'er all the earth, 

and for • ev - er shine. 
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Rtfrian, ^ 
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Seek them, brother. Seek them, brother I Bring them 
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to the Lord in prayer; 
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Pre-cious jew-eU, Fte-doua jew-els, LettiiemqMur- kle ev' - ry- where. 
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as a symbol of something which is already known, 
will soon be fully convinced of the following things : 
The common system of notation is as easy, being 
thus gradually introduced, as it is possible that any 
system can be ; it contains all the characters neces- 
sary to represent the established facts of tones ; and 
it contains no signs or characters but such as are ac- 
tually needed. In its cotnmencement it is sufficient- 
ly simple for a little child, and in its expansion it 
becomes sufficiently eaUensive to record the inspira- 



tions of a Beethoven ! It has been truly said that 
in its present actual condition, our musical notation is 
a. complete and logical system which can no longer 
be modified or changed without injury. — Seward, 

There are many fruits which never turn sweet un- 
til the frost has lain upon them. There are many nuts 
that never fall from the bough upon which they grew 
till the frost has opened and ripened them. And there 
are many elements of life that never grow sweet aai 
beautiful till the influence of sorrow reaches them. 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, YALE COLLEGE. 



BY A STUDENT. 



THE Scientific Department of Yale Col- 
lege takes its name, as do numerous 
otner scientific departments of our colleges, 
from its greatest benefactor, Joseph E. Shef- 
field, esq., of New Haven. The school was 
commenced in 1847. ^^ i860, Mr. Sheffield 
provided a convenient building and started 
it ofif with a considerable endowment, and 
he has since frequently and munificently in- 
creased his origmai gifts. 

In 1864, by an act of the Connecticut 
legislature, the national grant for the pro- 
motion of scientific education, under the 
congressional enactment of July, 1862, was 
given to this department of Yale College, 
which thus became *^* the College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts for Connecticut." 
Since that time, and especially during the 
last few years, numerous liberal gifts have 
been received from the citizens of New 
Haven, and from other gentlemen in Con- 
necticut, New York, and St. Louis, for the 
endowment of the school and the increase 
of its collections. 

The action of the state led to the designa- 
tion by law of a Sute Board of Visitors, 
consisting of the governor, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, tnree senators and the secretary of 
the State Board of Education; and this 
board, with the secretary of the Scientific 
School, is also the board for the appoint- 
ment of students to hold state scholai^hips. 
At the request of the governing board, the 
corporation of Yale College has also ap- 



pointed a board of councilors for the school, 
consisting of a number of gentlemen who 
have taken a deep interest in its welfare. 
The Governing Board consists ot the presi- 
dent of the College and the professors, who 
are permanently attached to the school. 
There are several other instructors associ- 
ated with them, a part of whom are con- 
nected with other departments of the college. 

The two buildings in which the work of 
instruction is carried on are called Sheffield 
Hall and North Sheffield Hall. These con- 
tain a large number of recitation and lecture 
rooms, a hall for public assemblies and lec- 
tures, chemical and metallurgical labora- 
tories, a photographical roofti, besides studies 
for some of the professors. 

The following is a summary statement of 
the collections belonging to the school : 

1. Laboratories and apparatus in chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, physics, photography and zodlogy. 

2. Metallurgical museum of ores, furnace pro- 
ducts, etc. 

3. Agricultural museum of soils, fertilizers, use- 
ful and injurious insects, etc. 

4. Collections in zodlogy. 

5. Astronomical observatory, with an equatorial 
telescope, by Clark & Sons, of Cambridge, a meri- 
dian circle, etc. 

6. A collection of mechanical apparatus, consti- 
tuting the " Collier Cabinet." 

7. Models in architecture, geometrical drawing, 
civil engineering, topographical engineering and 
mechanics; diagrams adapted for public lectures ; 
instruments for field practice. 

8. Maps and charts, topographical, hydrographi- 
cal, geological, etc. The mmeralogicai cabinet of 
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Prof. Brush, the herbarium of Prof. Brewer, the col- 
lection of native birds of Prof. Whitney, and the as- 
tronomical instruments of Prof. Lyman, are deposited 
in the building. Prof. EUiton's herbarium, near at 
hand, is freely accessible. 

Students are admitted to all the privileges 
of the college and society libraries and Col- 
lege reading room. In addition to this 
the School has its own technical library, 
which consists of about five thousand volumes. 
There are nine American, twenty two Eng- 
lish, thirteen French and twenty-three Ger- 
man, scientific journals received regularly at 
the Library which are accessible to all for 
consultation. 

Sheffield Scientific School is one of the 
Departments of Yale College, like the law, 
medical, theological, and art schools, having 
its separate funds, buildings, teachers and 
regulations, but governed by the corporation 
of Yale College, which appoints the profes- 
sors and confers the degrees. It is in part 
analogous to the academic department or 
classical college, and, in part, to the profes- 
sional schools. Its main object, as set forth 
in the catalogue, *' is devoted to instruction 
and researches in the mathematical, physical 
and natural sciences, with reference to the 
promotion and diffusion of science, and also 
to the preparation of young men for such 
pursuits as require special proficiency in 
those departments of learning.'* 

The instruction is intended for two classes 
of students. 

I. College graduates or other persons who are 
qualified for advanced or special scientific study. 

IL Under-graduates who desire a training chiefly 
scientific, in less part linguistic and liteiary, for higher 
scientific studies, or for various other occupations to 
which such a training is suited. 

We shall endeavor to show the general 
plan of the methods of instruction as we 
give a brief d^ription of the various courses, 
but there are several points which we should 
notice before proceeding any further. 

The Governing Board seem to have re- 
cognized the need which is seen and felt not 
only in the higher mechanical and scientific 
arts, but in the most common callings of 
life — the want of sufficient instruction in 
drawing. A knowledge of the mere ele- 
ments, with a little practice, may suffice for 
one whose occupation very seldom demands 
more than a rough sketch. But now, draw- 
ing constitutes in many professions the prin- 
cipal means of expressing ideas and impart- 
ing knowledge,and consequently thorough in- 
struction in this branch becomes imperative. 

In answer to this demand, the course in 
drawing now extends through the three years. 
During the first term and half of the sec- 



ond term of the Freshman year the students 
practice free-hand drawing under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Niemeyer, of the Yale School 
of Fine Arts. After the completion of the i 
course in free-hand drawing, instruction is 
given during the second half of the year in 
the elementary principles of instrumental 
drawing, embracing the whole of Binn's 
first course of orthographic projections, and 
descriptive geometry as . far as warped sur- 
faces. This course is obligatory upon all. 
During the Junior and Senior years instruc- 
tion in drawing is obligatory only on the 
students in civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing. They are then successively taken 
through Binn's second course, isometric 
drawings, shades and shadows, tinting, per- 
spective, and warped surfaces. All questions 
in descriptive geometry are required to be 
worked out on the drawing-board instead 
of the blackboard. In the Senior year they 
are required to apply the principles of draw- 
ing already obtained to works of construc- 
tion, under the general supervision of the 
professors of civil and dynamic engineering. 

In whatever it is desirable, students are 
not only encouraged to make collections of 
specimens and to perform actual work in 
analyzing them, but are required to do so. 
In Botany, during the summer of the Junior 
year, exercises in analyzing and identifying 
plants occur two or three times a week, fol- 
lowed by practice in writing characters and 
descriptions of plants from living specimens. 
Students are shown also the best methods of 
collecting and preserving for future study 
specimens of flowering plants, ferns, mosses, 
etc. The final examination is intended to 
show what they have learned, and the col- 
lections which they have made are also taken 
into account. In Zodlogy, excursions are 
made under instructors, not only to observe 
the habits of all kinds of animals, but also to 
make collections of them. This year each 
student in zoology is required to collect fifty 
different species illustrating at least eighteen 
different classes. In the examination he 
must be able to tell to what classes and orders 
they belong and why particular species be- 
long there. In Geology, excursions are also 
made for the purpose of examining geologi- 
cal phenomena and making collections of 
rocks and minerals. At the end of the first 
term of Senior year each student is required 
to pass a satisfactory examination on his 
collection. 

The regular coprse of instruction extends 
through three years, and those who complete 
any of the courses, passing all examinations. 
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receive the degree of " Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy. ' ' Owing to the shortening of the length 
of the course to three years, the examination 
for entrance is raised correspondingly and 
now candidates for admission to the Freshman 
class are required to pass a thorough exami- 
nation on branches usually studied in scien- 
tific schools during the Freshman year. Al- 
gebra, (Davies* Bourdon, or Loomis's trea- 
tise ;) Geometry, (nine books); Chauvenet's 
Geometry ; Latin, (six books of Caesar and 
prose composition); Plane Trigonometry and 
Elementary Ph^ics, in addition to the usual 
branches taught in our best high schools and 
academies. 
-^ The Freshman year is made introductory 

to all the courses. Besides the drawing which 
I have already mentioned, the studies which 
are continued through the whole year are 
physics, higher mathematics and German. 
Chemistry is also studied the greater part of 
the year and, in connection with it, the stu- 
dents have three hours laboratory practice a 
week. Lectures on political economy and 
physical geography, together with English 
and botany, complete their work. 

Each student now chooses one of the eight 
> different courses, though still having in com- 
mon, through Junior year, German under 
Prof. Wheeler and French under Prof. Whit- 
ney ; in Senior year the two common studies 
are French and geology. The special 
courses most distinctly marked out are the 
following : Chemistry, civil engineering, 
dynamic engineering, agriculture, natural 
history, studies preparatory to medical 
studies, studies preparatory to mining and 
metallurgy, and select studies preparatory to 
higher studies or business. It would be im- 
possible in so short an article to give any- 
thing like a full description of them, and so 
we shall be very brief. 

In the Chemistry course, during Junior 
year, the students are taken through qualita- 
^ tive and quantitative analysis, blowpipe 
analysis and determination of minerals, be- 
sides lectures on theoretical and organic 
chemistry, mineralogy, zoology, etc. In 
Senior year they continue their laboratory 
practice through the year on higher analysis, 
agricultural chemistry, etc. 

In Civil Engineering, Junior year, they 
study differential and integral calculus, de- 
scriptive geometry, rational mechanics, field 
operations and topographical surveying ; in 
Senior year, railroad engineering, laying out 
of curves, etc., Mahan's Civil Engineering, 
stone cutting with graphical problems, re- 
sistance of materials, principles of mechan- 



ism, hydraulics and hydraulic motors, as- 
tronomy with practical problems, and miner- 
alogy. 

The dynamic engineers spend most of 
Junior year on the same branches as the 
civil engineers in their relationship to dy- 
namics, together with rational mechanics 
and the general theory of motion. Senior 
year: principles of mechanism, applications 
of the principles of mechanics to machinery, 
machine construction, blowpipe analysis, 
resistance of materials, construction of roof 
trusses, girders and iron bridges, principles 
of heat as a source of power, the construc- 
tion of steam generators, steam engines, 
water engines, water wheels, the construc- 
tion of water reservoirs and conduits, meas- 
urement of water supply, etc. 

Jhe suitable studies for the courses in ag- 
riculture, natural history, preparation for 
medical studies, and in mining and metal- 
lurgy, will suggest themselves readily to one's 
mind, and these courses we let pass without 
further mention. But one remains. The 
Select course is doubtless the most practical 
in the school — ^and one better would be hard 
to find anywhere — for those who do not 
wish special professional training. No one 
of the sciences receives special favor unless 
it is Geology, it being preceded by the 
thorough study of its more closely allied 
sciences and continued through the whole of 
the Senior year. English literature, under 
the charge of Prof. Lounsbury, constitutes, 
one of the most important studies of this, 
course, and is continued through both years. 
General history and political economy dur- 
ing Junior year ; the constitutional and the 
political history of the United States, and 
lectures on political economy during Senior- 
year, are under the charge of Prof. Walker. 
In addition to the above, they study astrono- 
my, mineralogy, botany and zoology; the 
seniors have also linguistics under Prof. 
Whitney. 

The instruction for graduates is intended 
for those who have completed courses of un- 
dergraduate instruction here or elsewhere., 
and who wish to avail themselves of the facil- 
ities of the school for more special profes- 
sional training in the physical sciences or for 
occupations requiring more or less knowl- 
edge of them, gaining in one, two or three 
years the degree of ' 'Bachelor of Philosophy . ' *• 

The degree of " Doctor of Philosophy" i& 
open for candidates who have already taken 
a Bachelor's degree after two or more years 
of .successful study. It is not given upon 
examination to those whose studies are pur« 
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sued elsewhere. The candidate must pass a 
satisfactory final examination, and present a 
thesis giving evidence of high attainment in 
the branches of knowledge to which he has 
given his attention. Special students, not 
candidates for a degree, are received in most 
of the departments of the School, not, how- 
ever, in the Select Course or in Freshman 
year. All special students must show to the 
satisfaction of the Governing Board that they 
are sufficiently advanced to take the regular 
courses before they are allowed to have any 
connection with the school. 

The professors of the Scientific Department 
of Yale College have been chosen not only 
for their eminent scholarship in the separate 
branches which they teach, but also for their 
ability to impart instruction ; and in men- 
tioning their names, one might almo^st say, 
you mention the branches which they teach, 
as each of them is acknowledged authority 
in his specialty. The Governing Board con- 
sists of President Porter and Professors Brush, 
executive officer, Norton, Lyman, Whitney, 
Trowbridge, Johnson, Brewer, Clark, Eaton, 
Lounsbury, Marsh, Walker, Allen, Verrill, 
Smith, and Mixter ; and these with the ad- 
dition of some twelve or fifteen assistants 
make up the teaching force of the School. 

In closing a description like the above, in 
which we have endeavored to set forth some 
of the advantages of Sheffield Scientific 
School, any further recommendation would 
seem to be superfluous, and we will attempt 
none. No one, we think, could commend 
any department of Yale College to those 
who are seeking instruction for themselves 
or their children — for Yale commends hereelf. 



DO OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS PAY? 



EDWARD BROOKS. 



ONE of the most important features of 
the meeting of the State Teachers* As- 
sociation this Centennial year was the ani- 
mated discussion of the Normal School policy 
of the state. The introduction of this topic 
generally leads to a lively debate, as the 
minutes of the Association for the last 
twenty years will show. The interest of these 
discussions is no doubt deepened by a mis- 
understanding of some parts of the system on 
the part of those who criticise, and a little 
over-sensitiveness perhaps on the part of 
those connected with the practical working 
of these institutions. 

That criticisms are sometimes made which 



are not quite just, must, I think, be £ 
admitted, and it could hardly be otl 
when made by those who are not praci 
familiar with the work of the schools.) 
equally natural that those who have s 
best and most enthusiastic years of thei 
in laboring for the establishment and a 
of the system, should feel a little seosi 
hearing their own work and institutiod 
cised. That we should intimate any j 
tional injustice to our system or its i 
the part of the critics, is far from ourt 
and our feelings ; for we should be i 
our own ideas of fair play and honon 
ference of opinion did we not accordj 
the same sincerity of conviction and f 
of expression which we claim for oui 
We admit also that one result of suci 
cussions will be a truer conception [ 
merits and defects of the present systei 
a more cordial understanding bet^ 
parties engaged in the discussion. 

It is my desire in this article to callj 
tion to one charge which is frequentll 
in the discussion of the question, wn 
think, is not only not sustained by thr 
of the case, but does injustice to thes, 
and tends to prejudice the public] 
against the schools and their work, 
to the charge that the state has not r| 
and is not receiving a return for thet 
propriated to the education ofthepujnlsi 
Normal Schools, This criticism si 
ignorance of the facts in the case, 
hasty generalization from a few facts \ 
may have come to the notice of tho ' 
make it. The charge — I say it with I 
emphasis that my experience and 
can give to it — is not sustained by facll 
answering it I desire to present somest| 
which, it will be seen, completely ref[ 
and which show that the state receiv 
return for all the money it hastlj 
pended. In doing so, I shall, of coul 
excused for referring to my own sch<^ 
the facts ; I believe, however, that x\\ 
schools, with a somewhat shorter exp 
can present a record equally creditabU 
to the system and the work of their o^ 
stitutions. 

The Millersville Normal School hal 
been in operation about twenty-one J 
It has had 10,846 students in atteni 
3,756 being females and 7,090 male 
number of graduates is 397 > of the 
were ladies and 258 gentlemen. Thd 
number of graduates in the elementary! 
is 354 ; in the scientific course, 40 ; 1 
classical course, 3. Of these gradu 
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have taught but 7 ; many of them have taught 
for several years ; and a hirge majority of 
them are still engaged in teaching. Of the 
siven who never taught after graduating, only 
^ir€€ refrained from doing so from choice ; 
the others were deterred by death or some 
other unavoidable circumstances. Two of 
them are recent graduates and may yet de- 
cide to teach. 

The number who have been tutors or pro- 
ftsKMS in colleges is 13 ; the number who 
have been professors in normal schools is 20 ; 
the number, besides these, who have been 
aasistant teachers in normal schools is 32; 
the number who have been borough and city 
superintendents is 7 ; the number who have 
hecn county superintendents is 14; the 
number who have been principals of graded 
and high schools is 103 ; the number, besides 
these, who have taught in graded and high 
schools is 87, or 190 in all ; the whole num- 
ber who have taught in public schools is 340. 
Quite a large number of our graduates, after 
teaching for several years and finding that 
the remuneration of teachers in the public 
schools is insufficient for a settlement in life, 
study some other profession. Among these, 
' %1 have become lawyers; 11 doctors; 11 
niinisters ; 6 missionaries, and 3 civil engi- 
neers. The whole number now teaching or 
engaged in educational work, is, as nearly 
as I can ascertain, about 275. 

These statements, it seems to me, must be 
regarded as not only creditable to the system 
but a complete vindication of the schools 
from the charges made. I am not in possses- 
sion of the statistics showing how long each 
graduate has taught, but I intend to try to 
get such information, and, when obtained, I 
shall be pleased to make it public. It will, 
I believe, astonish even the friends of the 
8} stem, and be regarded as a very complete 
refutation of the charge that the money of 
the state has been wasted in the education 
of teachers at our normal schools. 

It has also been charged that the state 
loses money by the early withdrawal of the 
lady graduates of the normal schools from 
the avocation of teaching. The incorrect- 
ness of this criticism may be seen from the 
following statement : The entire number of 
lady graduates is 139. Of these 4 are dead 
and 34 are married, leaving a balance of loi 
living and unmarried. The whole number 
of our lady graduates now teaching or en- 
gaged in educational work, is, as nearly as I 
can ascertain, 95. It is thus seen that a 
laiver proportion of our women graduates, 
aside from the necessary withdrawal from 



school work on account of marriage, remain 
in the profession of teaching than gentle- 
men ; and we remark that it must be a short- 
sighted and stupid economy that does not 
realize the advantage to the state of putting 
the culture and educational training obtained 
by women at the normal schools into the 
family and the social life of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Aside from the appropriation of the state 
to the graduates, there is also an appropria- 
tion of 50 cents a week to the under gradu- 
ates who are preparing to teach ; and thous- 
ands of these have taught, and hundreds are 
this winter teaching, in the public schools of 
the state. I am desirous of obtaining the 
statistics showing the average length of time 
these have taught, and of comparing it with 
the amount they have drawn from the state. 
From what I already know, I can say that 
the exhibit will be surprisingly in favor of 
the economy of the system, even more so, 
if possible, than the record of the graduates 
of the school. In concluding this article, 
permit me to say that I trust that the state- 
ment given will be regarded as a complete 
answer to the charge made against our Nor- 
mal School policy, and that it may bury this 
charge beyond even the hope of resurrection. 

State Normal School^ MilUrsvilU^ Pa. 



THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE.— No. II. 



IN a short introductory article which was 
published in the October number of The 
Pennsylvania School Journal^ we declared 
our purpose to offer to the younger teachers 
of the state some hints toward a selection of 
English authors for study, and the conse- 
quent gradual formation of a library. Really 
good books can now be had very cheap, and 
it is a great misfortune that so many pur- 
chasers have no safe guide in their search 
after the best literature. In Italy the office 
of wine-taster is a recognized calling ; that 
of literary reviewer is not less so in Eng- 
land and in several other European countries. 
And, as those who are familiar with the 
British essayists are aware, this office has 
been discharged by many of the ablest liter- 
ary men Great Britain has ever produced, 
as, for example, Carlyle and Macaulay. We 
do not wish to arrogate to ourselves any ex- 
traordinary fitness for this work, but it is a 
work eminently fit to be done, and, in de- 
fault of an abler literary taster, we have, 
with the approval of the editor of The 
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yaumal, undertaken the task. Our regret, 
in which the reader will quite possibly not 
sympathize with us, is, that our review of the 
immense field before us will, of necessity, 
be very cursory and incomplete. We shail 
devote only a page now and then to point- 
ing out some of the writers whose works will 
best repay study on the part of those who 
cannot be called learned, and which are 
readily accessible. And in that very incom- 
plete index which we shall make out, our lead- 
ing endeavor will be to give the reader a per- 
fectly trustworthy statement of the qualities 
he may expect in the author recommended, 
so that he may either purchase or decline 
purchasing with a real understanding of 
what it is that he accepts or rejects. In 
doing this it will be proper to make short 
extracts from the author's works ; and here, 
in accordance with our plan, we shall always 
be guided by a desire to select passages which 
are distinctly representative of the writer's 
governing characteristics. We do not pro- 
pose even a superficial history of English 
literature. 

Quite naturally we begin with the present 
poet laureate, who for melody of versifica- 
tion is unsurpassed, if, indeed, he has ever 
been equaled. It is this quality which has 
made him so general a favorite with that 
large and rather unintellectual class of read- 
ers who search solely for aesthetic and 
literary beauty. His poem of The Lotos- 
Eaters is one of the finest examples in point — 
its delicious and languid melody is just such 
as a lazy epicurean would like to have forever 
in his ears to lull him to sleep. The shorter 
poem, Ulysses, is also full of the genuine 
Greek spirit, though in striking contrast 
with the former. But Tennyson possesses 
far higher qualities than this indolent class 
of readers ever dream of. Many of his 
poems are marked by a manly vigor which 
is not surpassed by any living author. Of 
his famous Idyls of the King, the finest are 
Enid, Elaine and Guinevere. We would es- 
pecially direct the attention of the young 
student to the exquisite little songs embodied 
in these idyls, of which that in Enid is, 
perhaps, the finest. But we fully agree with 
Blackwood's Magazine that the laureate 
would have done better to suppress the sec- 
ond volume of his idyls, which are in al- 
most every respect inferior to the earlier 
ones, though it cannot be denied that there 
are noble thoughts to be found even in what 
Longfellow might have called the "after- 
math." Loxley Hall, we suppose, would be 
regarded by the majority of Tennyson's 



readers as his finest poem, and it certainly is 
a great contribution to the rich stores of our 
English literature. Most of its admirers, 
probably, look upon the story embodied in 
it as its principal charm, but the more 
philosophical among them find nothing in 
it surpassing this magnificent vision of the 
poet when he "dipt into the future," and 
following the glorious vista, reached the 
time when 

— the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle- 
flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World. 

From the admirable poem commencing 
"Love thou thy land," in accordance with 
the design we have explained, we quote the 
following most statesman-like warning, which 
is quite as much needed in America as in 
England : 

But pamper not a hasty time 
Nor feed with crude imag:inings, 
The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings. 
That every sophister can hme. 
Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness, neither hide the ray 
From those, not blind, who wait for day. 
Though sitting girt with doubtful light. 

And, in the same spirit, he emphatically 
cautions all against wedding 

Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay. 

In the same most melodious measure as 
this poem, is written that magnificent monody 
on the death of his friend, Arthur Henry 
Hallam, and which has already taken its 
place in the world's literature by the side of 
Milton's Lycidas, Shelley's Adonais, and the 
dirges of classical antiquity. We once heard 
a young lady of unusual literary attainme^b 
complain that it was too long. We never 
found it so. But we have asked circles pf much 
more than common literary ability and cul- 
ture the meaning of the CII part or division, 
and have never found any one who could 
make the least approach to an adequate 
answer. There are minds of respectable 
capacity to which Tennyson must ever re- 
main a sealed book. 

All through Tennyson's poems will be 
found proofs of an all controlling conscien- 
tiousness, which constantly leads him to use 
his transcendent powers in the service of 
truth and justice. He sa)rs expressly. 
That Beauty, Good and Knowledge are three sistns 
That doat upon each other, friends to man. 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sundered without tears. 

In the poem entitled " Wages," which we 
fear few will read carefully enough to com- 
prehend it fully, he clearly sets forth his be- 
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lief that what Coleridge wittily called "other 
worldliness," the hope of future reward, is 
an ignoble motive, that Virtue asks "no 
isles of the blest" where she is to dream in 
endless repose, but, on the contrary, begs 
simply the great boon of " going on, and 
still to be." 

We turn from this delightful author with 
regret, since there is so much more that we 
could say of him, we hope profitably. But 
what we have said must suffice. We will 
close by merely alluding to the poems in the 
Yorkshire dialect, entitled The Northern 
Farmer, Old Style, and The Northern 
Farmer, New Style, the latter of which was 
the first proof we had of Tennyson's humor. 
The "Quaaker Feller" who advised his 
friend not to "marry for money," but to 
"goawheer 
money is," 
could not 
be sur- 
passed. 
One thing 
more and 
we have 
done. The 
little satiri- 
cal poem, 
"TheFlow- 



er. 



IS a 




glittering 
and deli- 
cate shaft 
aimed at 
those who, 
when h e 
W9S as yet 
uncrowned, united in their stupid deprecia- 
tion of him, and afterwards stole his livery. 
The arrow reached its mark. 



CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 



THE MODEL OF A DISTRICT SCHOOL-HOUSE; 



MANY school directors and teachers 
have asked us to present in The Jour- 
nal a full description of the model of a 
school house that occupied a central position 
in the Pennsylvania Educational Hall dur- 
ing the Exposition, and attracted a large 
degree of attention. In answer to this re- 
quest we have procured from the builders a 
cut of the model, with accompanying de- 
scription : 

This beautiful model, built for and exhibited by 
the School Department of Pennsylrania, has been 
examined with much interest, and admired by many 



thousand visitors to the Pennsylvania Educational 
Hall, during the season of the International Exhibi- 
tion, just closed. Its completeness in every detail, 
both internal and external, and its neat and tasteful 
appearance, has placed it far beyond any similar 
model presented by this or any other country. It 
was built by the Keystone School and Church Fur- 
niture Company, of Philadelphia, the successors 
of the well-known Pennsylvania firm of J. A. Ban- 
croft & Co. The design was selected from a number 
published by this firm, and is the fourth of the 
series. This model is built on the scale of ^ of a»^ 
inch to a foot, and is a perfect guide to the builder, 
being, in almost every respect, a ftu simile of the 
full-sized building, which is intended to be 22x34 
feet. It could be enlarged sufficiently for two rooms, 
and make a very handsome appearance. The pro- 
jections on the side give variety to its appearance, 
and relieve it from any stiflfness or formality in style. 

The ceiling of this school room is fourteen feet 
high. The vestibules are light and roomy, and are . 
convenient of access to the wardrobes, which are 

large and in 
the rear of 
the platform, 
opening into 
the school- 
room, and not 
in the hall or 
vestibules, as 
is generally 
the case. 
Where they 
thus open into 
the room, the 
clothing is 
under the su- 
pervision of 
the teacher 
and cannot be 
removed or 
injured with- 
out his being 
aware of it. 
Between the 
two ward- 
robes is the teacher's closet or room. The school 
room is lighted by six windows, the glass 12x1 5 inches 
in size. 

Blackboards extend all around the school-room, 
which is wainscoted three feet high, the vestibules 
four feet. A wash-bowl is placed in each wardrobe, 
the latter provided with iron clothes hooks. The 
roof projects three feet on all sides; the gables are 
ornamented with open timber work. The roof of 
vestibule extends forward a sufficient distance to 
form a porch over the front steps. The cellar is dug 
two feet deep, the foundation trench being six inches 
deeper. The foundation walls and centre piers are 
six feet high from the cellar bottom to the under 
sides of the sills. This gives ample space to heat 
from a cellar stove or portable furnace if desired, 
and also furnishes a wood or. coal shed, while the 
building will last almost twice as long, the timbers 
being kept dry and free from decay. The smoke 
and gas are conducted to the chimney by a seven- 
inch sheet iron or terra cotta pipe, through a brick 
flue, built and projecting from the rear of the house, 
about 24 inches long and 8 deep. Four openings 
by means of iron registeis, are made at the top and 
bottom of this flue into the school-room, and, by the 
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heated air from the smoke flue, assist in carrying oft 
the impure air of the room. Ventilating shafts also 
open into the belfry, and run from the partition in 
rear of the teacher's platform. A fresh supply of 
pure air can be obtained by enclosing one or more 
of the spaces between the floor beams ; these cold 
air ducts should communicate with the openings in 
the foundation walls, and registers or covered open- 
ings made in the floor or sides of the room. 

The miniature desks used in this model house, 
measuring three inches in length by two inches in 
height, with folding seats, are of the new patent 
" (S)thic" style, and used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and are manufactured in 
that city by the Keystone Company. The building 
will seat fifty pupils, as follows : Each size of desk, 
in its own row, twenty Primary, eighteen Secondary, 
fourteen Grammar. This number could be enlarged 
by lengthening the building. 

A building after this plan will cost from |i,400 to 
^i,6oo, according to the locality, which governs the 
cost of material. The grounds surrounding the school 
are neatly laid out in graveled walks and flower beds 
in front. The sides and rear are graveled for play- 
grounds, and provided with a flying-swing and par* 
allel bars, etc., for gymnastic exercises. A substan- 
tial fence encloses the whole. Floor plans and spe- 
cifications of this house, with various others, can be 
obtained by school districts, by addressing the build- 
ers as above, at 512 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

The model was much admired by gentle- 
men from foreign countries sent to the Ex- 
position to study education. A careful draw- 
ing of it was made for the Minister of Public 
Instruction in France, and the Japanese made 
propositions to purchase it and take it home 
with them. 

Among the early fruits in our own state 
growing out of its exhibition is the erection 
of a school-house after the plan of this model, 
in Lancaster township, Lancaster county. It 
is known as the *' Wabank *' school, and we 
take the following description of it, slightly 
changed, from the Lancaster Express : 

The building is after a model which is on exhibi- 
tion in Pennsylvania Educational Hall, at the Cen- 
tennial. It is 24x36 ft. in dimennons, built of fine 
brick, oiled and penciled, and the upper part is after 
the Gothic style. It has a belfry forty feet in height, 
with a very sweet-toned bell. It is ornamented with 
heavy cornice above doors and windows, sanded in 
imitation of sandstone, and stands in the centre of 
half an acre of ground, beautifully shaded with ma- 
jestic trees. In front of the building, on the road, is 
a large platform, so arranged that visitors can step 
from the carriage without effort to the platform, which 
is just as high as the ordinary carriage bed. Board 
walks surround the entire building, and a brick 
(double) outbuilding has been provided for the pupils. 
A substantial fence divides the play- ground of the 
boys- and girls. The front of the building faces south 
and has two entrances, one for the boys, the other 
for the girls. You first enter a vestibule, from the 
side of which a door enters the study hall, so that 
however much the front door may be opened no draft 
of air or gush of rain can enter the main room. In 
the front of the building there are three dressing- 
rooms, one for the girls, one for the boys, and one 



for the teacher. Each of these is provided with 
hooks for the clothing, shelves for the books or other 
necessary articles, a good-sized dressing mirror, and 
each closet is provided with a window, thus giving 
ample light. The teacher sits on an elevated plat- 
form, with walnut desk which exhibited the good 
taste of the teacher, in that it was adorned with beau- 
tiful flowers. The ceiling of the study hall is four- 
teen feet in height, and the room is lighted by four 
large windows. The ventilation is the best we have 
recently seen in a public building. Every door has 
a transom above it, and the walls are provided with 
additional ventilating apparatus. The desks are 
patented, and are made of cherry, so that they are 
durable as well as ornamental. The rear wall is 
covered with blackboard surface, the side walls are 
covered with outline maps and charts, and the wall 
in rear of the teacher's desk is also provided with 
blackboaid surface. The entire building is heated 
from hot-air registers, supplied by a large furnace in 
the cellar. The cellar extends under the whole build- 
ing, and is commodious and dry. Here may be stored 
fuel for the entire winter, a convenience hitherto un- 
known in district schools. Everything connected 
with the building is finished in the most complete style. 
We had almost forgotten to mention that the study 
hall is wainscoted with yellow pine, and that the 
doors, window sills, shutters, and other woodwork 
are of the most substantial kind, and painted in imi- 
tation of walnut. The building reflects great credit 
on the mechanics who erected it, and upon the board 
of directors of the district.. The committee who se- 
lected the plan and supervised the construction of the 
buildiner were Messrs. J. M. Frantz, B. F. Cox, and 
Philip Bausman. 



EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 



THE conspicuous position, educationally, 
occupied by Pennsylvania at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition created a great desire on 
the part of the foreigners in attendance there, 
interested in education, to obtain informa- 
tion concerning her system of public instruc- 
tion. To meet this demand there was ap- 
pended to the Catalogue of the State educa- 
tional exhibit an outline of that system in- 
cluding its general statistics and the points 
in our school policy which most needed ex- 
planation. It has been suggested by a num- 
ber of the friends of education throughout 
the state that the publication of the main 
parts of this "Outline** in The Journal 
would be of public benefit. In response to 
this suggestion we insert the following : 

FIELD OF ADMINISTRATION. 

I . School Districts. — Every township, borough and 
city in the state of Pennsylvania constitutes a school 
district. There are in all 2,100 such districts. The 
great cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh each con- 
stitute but one school district, and here and there in 
the country there is a district with a single school. 
The average number of schools in a district is a little 
over eight ; in the rural districrs it is about six. The 
affairs of school districts are in the main managed by 
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boards of school directors, composed of citizens elected 
by the people. In country districts these boards con- 
sist of six persons, two of whom are elected annually. 
Their term of office is three years. In cities and 
boroughs these boards, in most cases, are larger, be- 
ing composed generally of three persons from each 
ward. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Allentown hare 
a local board in each ward, and in addition a central 
board. 

In the hands of these boards the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania place the most vital interests of public educa- 
tion. They select the sites for school houses and 
erect them ; provide furniture,' apparatus and text- 
books ; fix courses of study and the length of school 
terms ; employ the teachers and make contracts for 
their salaries ; levy and collect local taxes ; receive 
the state appropriations and disburse the money. 
These powers are exercised by school boards almost 
at will. No outside authority, no government official, 
has a right to interfere with the large discretion 
granted them. As a consequence of this localization 
of power in the management of school affairs — the 
character of the school houses and their equipment ; 
the qualifications and salaries of teach^ ; the length 
of school terms and the wisdom of courses of study — 
all — zxe zji exact measure of the people^ s interest in 
education, and their ability to manage for themselves 
a system of public instruction. 

Still, there are some limitations to the powers of 
school boards which should be mentioned. Among 
these are the following : They must provide a sufficient 
number of schools to accommodate all the children of 
proper age in their respective districts, and keep the 
schools open at least five months in the year ; they 
must have certain branches of Ftudy taught ; they 
must employ no teacher without a valid certificate; 
they must permit the proper superintendent to direct 
the teachers in the methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline; they must publish their financial accounts, 
and make an annual report to the Department of 
Public Instruction. The penalty for a violation of 
any of these provisions is the forfeiture of the money 
appropriated by the state to the district, or dismissal 
from office. Any board of directors may appoint a 
district superintendent, to visit and inspect the 
schools. There are many such officers. 

2. Counties, — Once in three years the school di- 
rectors of each county assemble in convention for the 
purpose of electing a county superintendent of schools 
and fixing his salary. No one is eligible to this ofifice, 
unless a teacher in possession of certain evidence 
showing that he has proper qualifications for the 
place. These officers are commissioned, if no valid 
objection is made before him to its being done, by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and are 
subject to removal by him for cause. They also re- 
ceive their salaries from the state through him. Their 
duties ate to examine and certificate teachers; visit 
schools and give instruction in methods of teaching 
and governing; to hold teachers' institutes; to give 
advice to school directors ; to manage the general 
interests of education in their respective counties ; 
and to make reports, monthly and yearly, to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. There are sixty-five 
such officers now in commission. 

Under a special law cities or boroughs of over 
7,000 inhabitants can elect superintendents in the 
same way as count)* superintendents are elected. 
These officers are commissioned like county superin- 
tendents ; they must have like qualifications, and 
perform like duties. There are now in office twenty- 



three city and borough superintendents. The average 
salary paid the county superintendents is a little less 
than ^1,200 per annum, and that paid city and 
borough superintendents something over 1 1,500 per 
annum. 

3. State Department of Public Instruction,— T\k^ 
office of the Department of Public Instruction is in 
the capitol building at Harrisburg. The superinten- 
dent is appointed by the governor, but the appoint- 
ment must be confirmed by a vote of two-thirds of 
all the members of the senate. He holds his office 
for four years, and at present his salary is ^3,750 and 
traveling expenses. He is aided by two deputies, 
one chief clerk, two inspectors of orphan schools, 
and five other officers. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, among others, is entrusted with the fol- 
lowing powers : 

1. To pay by warrant on the State Treasurer all 
moneys appropriated to public schools, normal 
schools, and for salaries of sdperintendents. 

2. To withhold the money appropriated by the 
state from any district whose board of directors fails 
to report annually under oath its financial condition, 
that its teachers hold valid certificates, and that its 
schools have been kept open in all respects according 
to law. 

3. To require monthly and annual reports of their 
work from all superintendents of schools, and to re- 
move any county superintendent for neglect of duty, 
incompetency, or immorality, and appoint another 
in his stead, until the next triennial convention of 
directors. 

4. To exercise a voice in the granting of all the 
higher grades of teachers' certificates. 

5. To appoint state trustees for normal schools, 
and boards to examine their graduating classes ; and 
to approve their courses of study, by-laws and regu- 
lations, and the prices charged students for board- 
ing, etc. 

6. To require reports from normal schools and all 
colleges, academies and seminaries that have received 
aid from the state, or been incorporated under its laws. 

7. To make contracts on the part of the state for 
the admission of all soldiers' orphans into proper 
schools or homes, and to provide and pay for their 
maintenance and instruction. He has at the present 
time under his supervision about 3,000 of these or- 
phan children. 

8. To expend the funds intrusted to him for the 
purpose, ^7,000 in 1876, in providing instruction at 
the state normal schools for the girls leaving the sol- 
diers' orphan schools at sixteen years of age, best 
fitted to make good teachers. Sixty-five of these 
orphan girls are now in the normal schools, all their 
expenses being paid by the state ; and a large num- 
ber, having been prepared for the work in £his way, 
are engaged in teaching public schools. 

9. To decide without appeal controversies or dis- 
puted points among district school officers, and give 
advice concerning the meaning of the school law, 
and explanations as to the management of schoob 
in all parts of the state, to all that apply to him for 
that purpose. 

PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS. 
Normal Schools, — The city of Philadelphia has a 
well appointed normal school for girls, established 
in 1848. It is connected with the public schoo( sys- 
tem of the city. Under a state law passed in 1857, 
there are nine state normal schools in successful ope- 
ration, with an attendance of nearly 4,000, and 
property valued at |x, 000,000. 
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County Institutes. — A teachers' institute of a 
week's duration is held in every county of the state 
once a year, under the direction of the superinten- 
dent. The main object of the institute is to impart 
professional instruction. The attendance iu 1875 
was, of teachers, 13,865; of school directors, 1,935. 
The lecturers and instructors numbered nearly 500. 
The several counties appropriated for this purpose 

District Institutes, — Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
all the principal cities and towns in the state, have 
organizations of teachers meeting for self-improve- 
ment, some of them weekly, others less frequently. 
Seven hundred similar organizations were reported 
last year in operation in the country districts. 

Associations, — A State Teachers' Association was 
formed in 1852, and has held annual meetings since 
that time. The attendance of members has some- 
times reached over a thousand. 

Teachers* Libraries, — Philadelphia has an excel- 
lent teachers' library. Some other cities and coun- 
ties have smaller ones. 

Teachers' Journals, — The first number of The 
Penusylvania School Journal was issued in January, 
1852, and its circulation is probably larger than that 
of any other educational magazine in the United 
States. The Normal Monthly^ Educator and Edu- 
cational Voicezxt. papers extensively read by teachers. 

Teacher:^ EnamincUions and Certificates, — Three 
grades of teachers' certificates are granted by super- 
intendents, and two by boards of examiners at Nor- 
mal Schools. The first grade of certificate granted 
by superintendents is called a " Provisional" certifi- 
cate, and is granted to applicants of good moral char- 
acter who are found by examination to possess 9kfair 
knowledge of orthography, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, grammar, history of the United 
States, and the theory of teaching ; and is good only 
for one year. The second grade, called a " Profes- 
sional " certificate, is granted by superintendents to 
those who possess a thorough knowledge of the 
branches above named, and have had successful ex- 
perience in teaching. It is good in the jurisdiction 
where issued for the term of the officer issuing it, and 
for one year thereafter. The third grade, called a 
"Permanent" certificate, is granted by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to any teacher 
holding a •* Professional " certificate who is recom- 
mended by the boards of directors for whom he has 
taught, a committee of five teachers holding the 
higher^grades of certifici^es, elected by ballot at the 
county teachers' institute^ and by the superintendent 
of the proper jurisdiction. This certificate is good 
for life in the jurisdiction where issued, and for one 
year within thie jurisdiction of any other superin- 
tendent. 

The board of examiners at a normal school is 
composed of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, or deputy, as president, two principals of nor- 
mal schools, and two county or city superintendents. 
The first grade of certificate or diploma, granted by 
such a board, licenses the holder, a graduate, to 
teach for two years in any part of the State without 
examination. The second grade is granted to grad- 
uate teachers of two years' standing who make ap- 
plication, recommended by the board or boards of 
school directors for whom they have taught, and by 
the superintendent or superintendents in whose juris- 
diction die teaching has been done. These " diplo- 
mas " a^ good during the life of the holder anywhere 
in the state of Pennsylvania. 



WBAK POINTS IN THE SYSTEM. 

The strength of the Pennsylvania system of pubUc 
instruction is evinced by the fact that it provides a 
school-house and a teacher for every two hundred 
and thirty five of the inhabitante of the State ; that 
it brings to school every year voluntarily, for a longer 
or shorter time, nearly one-fourth of the whole pop- 
ulation, men, women and children, and that four mil- 
lions of people vote annually over j8,ooo,ooo out of 
their own pockets for its support. But this system has 
also its weak points, or points which appear to be 
weak when compared with similar systems in some 
other countries. Among* these are the following: 

1. Short School 7>nwj.— The public schools of 
the State are open on an average a little less than 
seven months in the year. Those of cities and towns 
are generally open two or three months longer, and 
the same is true of those in a few hundred country 
districts ; making in all of long-term schools between 
one-fourth and one-fifth of the whole number. The 
length of term in country districts, taken by them- 
selves, will scarcely average six months. 

2. Small Salaries Paid Teachers.—There are in 
the State connected wiih public schools about fifty 
teachers' positions that pay J2,ooo a year and up- 
wards ; there may be twice as many more that pay 
between j 1,500 and $2,000, and two hundred would 
probably embrace all that pay between ji,ooo and 
$1,500. Several thousand teachers receive salaries 
exceeding $500 per annum, but a still greater num- 
ber receive salaries less than that amount, while 
there are a few who give their services for as little 
as $15 a month. The average salary in 1875 ^^r 
male teachers was $41.07 a month, and for female 
teachers $34.09. But even at these low rates, the 
State paid her teachers in 1875 nearly $5,000,000, 
having almost doubled the amount expended in this 
way in the past ten years. 

3. The Want of Permanent Teachers. ^In most 
European countries a person who once secures a 
position as teacher can reasonably count upon keep- 
ing it during life, certainly during good behavior. 
In Pennsylvania, as in the United States generally, 
teaching has not assumed, except in special cases, 
the character of a fixed profession or line of business. 
Of the 17,000 teachers who will have charge of the 
Pennsylvania schools during the coming year, at least 
3,000 will fill the teacher's office for the first time. 
In 1875 only 4,359 teachers, out of 15,315, exclud- 
ing ^Philadelphia, had taught five years or over. The 
average age of all the teachers in the state does not 
exceed twenty-six years. The great body of the 
teachers are young men and women, the sons and 
daughters of the more intellectual classes; fresh from 
school or college, ardent, enterprising and ambitious, 
they do not consider themselves permanent teachers, 
but look to some other field of la'bor as a life-work. 

4. Non-attendance at School, — While, as already 
stated, nearly one-fourth of the whole population of 
the state attend school some portion of every year, 
there are probably ten thousand children of school 
age growing up without any educaHon at all, and a 
much larger number with so little that its effect upon 
their life and character is almost imperceptible. The 
census of 1870 sets Pennsylvania down as having 
31,512 youth between the ages of 10 and 21 years 
who cannot write ; and while a large proportion of 
these are the children of foreigners lately arrived in 
the country, the fact that so much ignorance exists 
among us shows that something yet remains to be 
done to make education universal. 
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THE WEAK POINTS EXPLAINED, 

Not to apolo^ze for defects in our system, but to 
explain the existence of facts -like those above- 
named, the following observations are appended : 

1. It is to be remembered that all questions relat- 
ing to the length of school terms, the amount of 
teachers' salaries, the standard of qualifications 
adopted for the teachers employed, and the measures 
taken to bring absent children to school, are placed 
by our laws in the hands of the local school authori- 
ties. The government exerts no direct power what- 
ever in determining them. The results are the pro- 
duct of purely natural, social and political influences 
emanating from the people. They are an exact 
measure of what the people know about schools, and 
what they are willing to do to educate their own 
children. A much more showy exterior might conceal 
a much less vigorous life. This effort to provide for 
an interest so dear to them is calculated to evoke the 
intellectual and moral force of the whcile people. 
They educate themselves in educating their children. 

2. School terms in country districts average only 
about six months The schools are generally open 
in winter and closed in summer. Pennsylvania is an 
agricultural community. The farms as a rule are 
tilled by those who own them. As soon as old 
enough, children in the country are required to work, 
the girls in the house, the boys on the farm. If it 
cost no more to keep the schools open ten than it 
does to keep them open six months, there are thous- 
ands of them that would be entirely deserted at cer- 
tain seasons of the year when farm -work is to be 
done that can be performed by children. This home 
work is the industrial feature of our system. An 
intelligent countryman will maintain that six months 
in a school-room and six months on a farm is better 
for a boy than the whole twelvemonths in the school- 
room. How far wrong is he ? His plan at least 
makes a healthy, intelligent and industrious people. 

3. The teachers' salaries arc small, but as matters 
stand they arc fixed by the laws of supply and de- 
mand. First-class teachers are fairly paid. Any 
competent young man who chooses to make teaching 
a profession and adequately prepares himself for the 
work is sure of a good salary and an honorable posi- 
tion. There is room for many such. But with 
teachers up to the present//?^<>«/rtr standard of qualifi- 
cations the market is so well supplied that the price 
paid for their services is kept from advancing rapidly. 
School boards will not pay a high price for TH^at 
they can get for a low one. The remedy is a de- 
mand for a higher standard of qualifications on the 
part of teachers; and to secure this there must be 
brought about a higher standard of intelligence 
among the people. A strong central government 
could at once, over the heads of the people, appoint 
well-qualified teachers and give them large salaries; 
but nothing of the kind can be done in this country, 
and it is a question whether in the long run it is be^t 
to do it anywhere. 

4. But few persons who engage in teaching remain 
in the business for life. This is owing to the social 
and political condition of the country. A majority 
of our teachers are ladies, most of them under twenty- 
five years of age. They teach a little while, and marry. 
The opportunities of entering into business, of study- 
ing a pi^fession, of getting an office, of rising in the 
world, are so great that many ambitious young men 
teach only until the opportunity comes. Our schools 
suffer for want of experience on the part of teachers ; 
bui they gain something also in freshness, force, and 



freedom from fixed routine. Those who have not 
lived in the United States can hardly -realize the 
amount of youthful talent and energy that is found 
in our school-rooms. It is scarcely too much to say 
that one-half of the leading men in the country, 
governors of states, cabinet officers, congressmen, 
judges, men eminent as lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
merchants, began life as teachers. 

5. The number of illiterate persons is happily de- 
creasing in the state. The census of 1870 gives 190,- 
829 as the number above twenty-one years of 
age who could not write, while 31,512 is 
the number who could not write between the 
ages of ten and twenty-one. Few American -born 
citizens, however ignorant themselves, deprive their 
children of the advantages of an education, and the 
foreigners now emigrating to the state are much more 
intelligent than they were in former years. There is 
a fair prospect, therefore, that the evil of non- 
attendance at school can be overcome without resort- 
ing to those compulsory measures in use under a dif- 
ferent form of government. With the establishment 
of a sufficient number of institutions for destitute, 
friendless and vagrant children, there is not a single 
school district in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
that cannot, by a vigorous administration of its school 
affairs, bring voluntarily into school every child of 
proper age within its limits. 

Secondary Education. — The means of secondary 
education in the state are : 

1. Public high schools. 

2. Public graded schools with departments for 
higher instruction. 

3. Ungraded public schools with pupils in ad- 
vanced studies. 

Of these classes of schools there are about twenty- 
fivehundred, with pupils studying the higher branches 
numbering forty thousand. 

4. Academies and seminaries. 

5. Boarding schools and private day schools. 

Of academies and seminaries the census of 1870 
sets Pennsylvania down as having one hundred and 
thirty-eight, with ten thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-seven pupils ; and of boarding schools and 
private day schools, four hundred, with sixteen 
thousand one hundred pupils. In these institutions 
probably one-half, or thirteen thousand five hundred 
and ninety-four of the pupils, study one or more of 
the higher branches. 

6. The state normal schools. 

The normal schools furnish instruction in the higher 
branches annually to about three thousand students. 

Higher Education. — In 1870, according to the 
census, Pennsylvania had six universities and thirty- 
three colleges, with three hundred and forty-nine 
professors, and six thousand three hundred and fif^- 
seven students, of whom one thousand four hundred 
and seventy were females. Not all the institutions 
thus reported enjoy full collegiate rank. There are, 
in fact, only about twenty -five hundred students in 
the regular college classes of Pennsylvania institu- 
tions. The colleges proper are all chartered by acts 
of the legislature ; a few of them have been aided 
by grants of land or appropriations of money from 
the state, but in the main they have been founded 
and are endowed and supported by the different re- 
ligious denominations. 

Technical Education, — In the European sense 
Pennsylvania has no great technical school ; but an 
effort is being made to do something in the direction 
of technical education. The Polytechnic College* 
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of Philadelphia, was organized in 1853. It com- 
prises a scientific school and five technical schools. 
It has a good faculty and an increasing number of 
students. The Lehigh University and Pennsylvania 
State College are more technical than literary in their 
aims, and are doing a good work in fitting young 
men to direct the various industries of the state, 
Lafayette College, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the Western University of Pennsylvania have 
strong, well- organized technical departments. The 
Night School for Artisans, under the public school 
authorities of Philadelphia, the Department of Tech- 
nical Education connected with the High School at 
Pittsburgh, the addition of branches of study of a 
technical character to the courses of High Schools in 
others of our cities, all point clearly to the adoption 
of a policy favorable to technical education. 

The Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, has long 
labored in the cause of practical science ; and the 
Wagner Free Institute, more recently established, is 
doing a good work m the same direction. We have 
two flourishing Art Schools or Schools of Design, 
one in Philadelphia and the other in Pittsburgh. 
There are also Commercial Schools and Schools of 
Dentistry, Music, Elocution and Calisthenics. 

In the field of Natural Science, Art and Literature, 
Pennsylvania can point with pride to the American 
Philosophical Society, the American Historical So- 
ciety, the Numismatic Society, the Academy of Na- 
tural Science, and the Academy of Fine Arts ; and 
the general intelligence of her people is shown by her 
14,849 public and large private libraries, containing 
6,377,845 volumes ; her 600 periodicals, circulating 
nearly 4,000,000 of copies ; and her hundreds of flour- 
ishing Lyceums and Literary Societies. 

Professional Education, — The Medical Colleges 
of Pennsylvania are widely known. There are also 
a number of Theological Schools and several Law 
Schools. 

Soldieri Orphan Schools, — In 1865, Pennsylvania 
established a comprehensive system of schools for 
the destitute orphans of her soldiers killed or crip- 
pled in the late civil war. Into these schools 8,500 
children have been gathered from all parts of the 
state, fed, clothed,instructedand cared for until sixteen 
years of age, at a cost to the state of over I5, 000,000. 
The State has also paid the expenses of some three 
hundred of the most promising of the orphan girls at 
the Normal Schools, for the purpose of making them 
teachers. 

Charitable Institutions. — Of charitable institutions 
may be named five large Asylums for the Insane, 
and several smaller ones ; Asylums for the Blind and 
Deaf and Dumb; a School for the Feeble-Minded ; 
two Schools of Reform or Houses of Refuge ; and a 
large number of infirmaries, hospitals, retreats, and 
homes for ihe old, the sick, the orphaned and the 
friendless. There are thirty-five institutions for des- 
titute children, with four thousand inmates, and cost- 
ing five hundred thousand dollars a year. All these 
are mainly supported by private benevolence. Girard 
College for Orphans has now an income sufficient to 
maintain and instruct fifteen hundred children. 

Ah, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 

Forever and ever by. 
One strong man in a blatant land. 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat — one 

Who can rule and dare not lie ! — Tennyson, 
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ALL teaching should have for its leading 
object the natural and symmetrical de- 
velopment of the faculties of the human 
mind. To teach well and successfully, im- 
plies on the part of him who would teach, 
some very rare qualities of head and heart. 

A workman is pronounced skillful when 
he perfectly understands the nature of the 
material upon which he operates, has clear 
and well-defined conceptions of what he is 
to accomplish, and the best methods and 
instruments to be used in pioducing the de- 
sired results. This is certainly eminently 
true of the teacher. The person who blindly 
assumes the sacred and responsible relation 
of teacher to the young mind without an in- 
telligent knowledge of the curious and won- 
derful faculties of that mind, the natural 
order of mental development and the best 
methods of bringing about that develop- 
ment, certainly makes a sinful mistake. 

One of the most common and serious de- 
fects among teachers is the lack of methodi- 
ra/ teaching. The ability to teach classified, 
associated knowledge, that shall take intelli- 
gent and definite shape in the mind of the 
learner, is like a brilliant jewel set in gold. 

Agassiz, that prince of teachers, said, 
" Classified knowledge is the only useful 
knowledge ; Facts without association are 
useless lumber.** These two trite expres- 
sions speak volumes in themselves. 

In teaching the various branches of the 
common school curriculum, the absence of 
associated and classified knowledge has been 
nowhere more lamentably apparent than in 
the study of that interesting and important 
branch of science, Geography. It cannot 
be denied that a vast amount of time and 
labor has been spent in our schools upon this 
study, with the most unsatisfactory results. 
It is true that by the persistent use of mem- 
ory pupils have been enabled to name and 
locate innumerable lists of isolated elements 
of the earth's surface, without being led in 
a single instance to discern the beautiful and 
natural relations existing between the vari- 
ous parts, which constitute a grandly organ- 
ized whole. Hundreds of pupils leave our 
public schools who can name and locate all 
the leading cities of the various countries, 
such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other great seaboard 
and inland centres of trade, without learn- 
ing or thinking of the natural reasons for 
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the location, character and importance of 
these great cities. They likewise learn the 
names and location of numerous rivers, 
without acquiring the ability to group them 
into systems conforming to the physical re- 
lief of the surface of the various countries. 
They learn the names of coast projections 
and indentations, without dreaming of the 
vital influences these irregularities of the 
coast exert upon the civil and commercial 
life of the different countries, and so on,' 
throughout the entire course of geographi- 
cal study, the same lifeless, fleshless, blood- 
less skeleton is paraded before the memory 
of the pupil, until he becomes wearied and 
disgusted with the study. 

The prevailing idea of the study of geogra- 
phy, with many teachers, seems to be that the 
surface of the earth presents to view countless 
individual elements, under the heads of land 
and water forms, together with all the minu- 
tiae of the vegetable, animal, and mineral 
kingdoms, and the social and civil condi- 
tions of mankind ; all of which must be 
laboriously memorized without reference to 
system or natural arrangement, as though 
each fact or item of geographical knowledge 
had no relation to, or dependence upon, any 
other for its existence and character. Of 
course, from such a view no subject can be 
looked upon as a unit, nor can its various 
departments assume any systemized shape in 
the mind. 

Suppose I were to prepare at great labor, 
a printed list of the names and locations of 
all the geographical elements of the earth's 
surface, together with statistics of lengths 
and breadths, heigths and depths, areas and 
population, etc., etc., and that I were to 
have the list prepared upon canvas and 
stretched around the walls of my school 
room ; and I should gravely inform my pupils 
that we were about to begin th^ study of 
geography, and that our method of obtain- 
ing the desired knowledge should be the 
daily memorizing of a stated portion of the 
unrelated facts upon the canvas ; this process 
to be continued until the whole should be 
stored away in the recesses of the memory I 

Would not my pupils regard such a propo- 
sition as absurd and unnatural, and the task 
an almost impossible one ? Would not one 
view of this heterogenous mass of unclassified 
details be sufficient to forever discourage them 
from undertaking the study ? And yet may 
we not candidly ask if such a method would 
not be almost parallel to the methods of 
geographical teaching long practiced in 
many of our schools ? Suppose we approach 



the canvas of which we have been speaking, 
in the light of philosophical truth and the 
natural laws of cause and effect, and begin to 
examine into the relations existing between 
the various elements of the earth's surface. 
See how at once the hitherto barren facts 
begin to almost move with life ; how they 
begin to arrange themselves into groups or 
classes, each drawn to its proper place by 
the magnetic attraction of some central truth, 
until, by the laws of association and natural 
dependence, all have been classified under 
appropriate heads, and order and harmony 
have been brought out of confusion. As a 
collection ot beads of beautiful, assorted 
colors must be strung in artistic groups in 
order that they may be of the greatest orna- 
mental and practical value, so the numerous 
details of geographical knowledge are only 
invested with a living and intelligent inter- 
est and practical utility when properly ar- 
ranged and strung upon the silken thread of 
logical truth. 

There can be but one rational system of geo- 
graphical study. The life-long investigations 
of those great European naturalists and geo- 
graphers — Von Humboldt, Carl Ritter, and 
their followers, have given us a rational sys- 
tem. It is impossible, in the limits of this 
article, to enter in any detailed discussion 
of the nature of this system. Permit us to 
present the herewith synoptical analysis of 
the method of geographical study referred 
to, leaving the intelligent reader to elucidate 
it for himself. 

Please observe the natural and philosophi- 
cal order of the topics of geographical de- 
scription, developed by, and comprehended 
under the two grand divisions of the study, 
the "Geography of Nature," and the "Ge- 
ography of Man.** Observe how that, from 
the very outset, one thing leads to another 
as material results; how the "Physical Re- 
lief** of a country arranges the inland waters 
into individual systems, and that hence the 
rivers may be discussed in groups, and not 
as isolated streams ; how the general law of 
climate, latitude, or "Position,** modified 
by the influences of "Shape,** "Size,** 
"Physical Relief,'* and "Inland Waters,*' 
lead — ^by natural laws — to all the varieties 
of "Climate** that may prevail in any 
country, even on the same parallel of lati- 
tude ; how the elevations and depressions of 
surface, the amount and distribution of the 
inland waters, and climatic conditions, de- 
velop the numerous and interesting types of 
"Vegetation,'* all of which largely control 
the types and distribution of the " Animals,'* 
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while most of these previous conditions of 
the " Geography of Nature ** inevitably con- 
trol the ** Geography of Man,** or the dis- 
tribution of the " Races of People," their 
"Social and Intellectual Conditions," 
"Civil and Social Organizations,*' ** Indus- 
tries,** and the "General History of the 
Civilized Inhabitants.** Certainly nothing 
in nature or science could be more self- 
evident than this order of geographical 
study. All the relations which man, as the 
occupant of the earth sustains to it, as the 
"Scene of his activity and the means of his 
development,** indicate that this is the only 
true and rational view of the subject. 

Let it likewise be carefully observed, how, 
by this order of study, all the important items 
of "Local Geography** are developed, step 
by step, each in its proper association ; how, 
in the study of any country, the topics of 
"Position,** "Shape,** and "Size,** in 
connection with highly interesting exercises 
in map drawing, will thoroughly teach such 
items of local geography as latitude and lon- 
gitude and the names, location, and other 
characteristics of the coast projections and 
indentations ; how an analysis of the "Phy- 
sical Relief** of a country will discover the 
names, location and character of the natural 
regions — the plateaus and mountains, and 
the plains and valleys \ how an analysis of 
the drainage or "Inland Waters** of a coun- 
try, by systems of lakes and rivers, conform- 
ing to the structure of the surface, will lead 
to the names, location and other character- 
istics of the important streams; and so on 
throughout the entire course. It is evident 
that geography is more easily taught and 
studied by this method than by any other. 
When a pupil has once thoroughly learned 
the geography of a country in this manner, 
he ever after looks upon that country as an 
organized unit y and his knowledge of it is in 
such a definite and classified form that it is 
not only more easily retained in the mind, 
but more readily recalled when needed for 
practical use. By the system of geography 
under consideration, the same general plan 
or method is used in treating of all the con- 
tinents and countries of the world ; hence if 
the method of studying one country is thor- 
oughly understood, the method of studying 
all is understood and it only remains to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the individual charac- 
teristics of each. 

In this connection we would respectfully sub- 
mit the accompanying method of preparing^ 
geography lessons, which can be used in the 
intermediate and grammar grades. Without 
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doubt the method may not be new to many 
teachers, but suggestive to others who have 
not employed it. It is a fact well known to 
live teachers that the habit of analysis with a 
view to classification is one of the student's 
most powerful auxiliaries in the study of any 
subject. Synopses, or diagrams of lessons, 
are word pictures that make an almost in- 
delible impression upon the mind. Let the 
pupils be taught to prepare their geography, 
as well as other lessons, by writing out a neat 
synopsis of the matter in the lesson assigned ; 
if the descriptive matter in the text book or 
geography used by the pupil, is properly ar- 
ranged, it will present a natural and logical 
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DRAIMAGB OP NORTH AMBRICA. 

I. South BRN \ i. Mississippi. ) 

Basins. Va. St. Lawrence. V Riven and Lakes of each. 
) 3. Rio Grande. ) 

ILNorthbrn ) z. Hudson Bay. > n: j» 1 e u 

Basins. / a. Mackenae/^ | Rivers and Lakes of each, 

(1. Yukon, 
a. Columbia, 
3. Colorado. 
4. Frazer. 
5. Enclosed /i. Great Salt Lake. 
Basin, (a. Humboldt Rirer. 
IV. MINOR fx. Pacific Coast, (p.^^^r^^u 
Strbams. \2. AtlanUc Coast. \*"^'«» of each. 



order of topics, which will form the leaders 
of the brackets used in the construction of 
the outlines. Critical care should be exer- 
cised over the pupils in regard to the me- 
chanical execution of these synopses, and 
also in regard to capital letter^, spelling, 
punctuation and grammatical accuracy. 
These outlines can at times be reproduced 
upon the blackboard by the pupils, as a 
method of recitation, or at other times the 
leaders, or topics of the brackets may be 
placed upon the board as the ground work of 
oral recitation from wall maps, which are in- 
dispensable to successful geographical teach- 
ing. It may be necessary at the outset, be- 
fore the pupils understand the method of 
preparing these synopses, for the teacher to 
illustrate the process upoti the blackboard 
during recitation, the pupils copying the 
work as fast as done. Those who will 
patiently and thoroughly test this method 
will find it productive of the most gratifying 
results. The preceding outlines illustrative 
of this method, are sufficiently flexible in 
plan to adapt themselves to the individuali- 
ties of the several countries. Geographical 
vocabulary is often shamefully neglected. 
Every text -book on geography should con- 
tain a gazetteer of the leading geographical 
names, which should be carefully consulted 
by both teacher and pupils, and the vocabu- 
lary of every lesson should be made a matter 
of special drill, until the accurate pronunci- 
ation of every name is permanently fixed. 

A radical revolution in the long prevalent 
ideas of the study of geography, and the 
methods of teaching it, is evidently one of 
the educational demands of the day. This 
revolution can only be brought about by 
higher views of the study as a physical sci- 
ence, and when teachers themselves become 
students of the subject from this standpoint. 
This revolution has already commenced, and 
is rapidly extending to all our best schools, 
and it is to be hoped that it may soon extend 
to the remotest rural districts. 



THE TEACHERS' OPPORTUNITY. 



EVERY thoughtful man and woman 
must realize the power which the 
teacher has to induce the rising generation 
to favor the sentiments which all should ad- 
vocate. Humane education is the most po- 
tent influence to insure success. The law is an 
educator ; the pulpit, the platform and press 
are educators ; but the teacher has material to 
work upon which is more easily moulded. We 
are glad to find that our educational insti- 
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tutions, conventions and journals are appre- 
ciating their opportunities; and to induce 
all teachers to help, we publish the follow- 
ing translation from the French, showing 
one teacher's method of inculcating the les- 
son of kindness to animals. We quote from 
Our Dumb Animals^ as follows : 

Wishing to aid, by the humble means in my power, 
the noble efforts of the societies whose mission is to 
improve the condition of mankind by protecting ani- 
mals, I have undertaken, by bringing my method of 
teaching before the public, to show the best way of 
introducing into schools feelings of kindness and jus- 
tice to'wards the creatures which God has made sub- 
ject to us. 

Since the passing of the law for the protection of 
animals, July 2, 1850, I have thought that, as it be- 
comes known throughout the country, it will be very 
influential in improving the condition of animals, and 
I have always tried, in my forty-six years* experience 
as school-master, to teach children habits of kindness 
to them. I well know that early impressions are 
never forgotten, and that a child who is taught hu- 
manity to animals will, in later years, learn to love 
his fellow-men. I have, therefore, taken pains to 
develop the affections of the children under my care, 
and to sow the fruitful seeds of kindness, gentleness 
and justice towards domestic animals, which are, and 
always will be, the farmer's chief wealth, and also 
towards others, which, although in a wild state, are 
no less useful in agriculture, though ignorantly treated 
as enemies. In this last category are such as the 
hedgehog, the shrew mouse, &e bat, the toad, the 
frog and the lizard, all of them great destroyers of 
noxious insects ; the molt, which carries on a con- 
tinual warfare with the larvae of beetles and caterpil- 
lars, and which should be allowed to live in peace, 
if not in gardens, at least in meadows, where the light 
and fertilizing soil of the hillocks that it raises, so far 
from being injurious to the production of grass; in 
reality favors its growth in a remarkable manner, pro- 
vided care is taken to turn over the freshly raised 
earth with a spade ; the nocturnal birds of prey, for 
which agriculture cannot be too thankful, which are 
ten times better than the best cats, for, without steal- 
ing the roast or the cheese, they wage a bitter war 
against rats and mice, and destroy, in the fields, great 
quantities of various kinds of field and dormice, 
which, without these nocturnal hunters, would be- 
come an intolerable scourge ; and, lastly, there are 
the small birds, those indispensable auxiliaries which 
hold a first rank for the services they render, those 
innocent and charming little creatures which are the 
best guardians of our gardens, our orchards and our 
fields, by their incessant and fierce warfare with the 
innumerable legions of destructive insects which, for 
the most part, birds alone find out and destroy. 

I have long been convinced that kindness to ani- 
mals is productive of great results, and that it is not 
only the most powerful cause of material prosperity, 
but also the beginning of moral perfection. I there- 
fore began my work in 1851, and at the same time 
introduced agriculture into my school, for I saw the 
close connection between the doctrine of kindness 
to animals and the import;ant science of agriculture, 
since there can be no profitable farming unless ani- 
mals are well kept, well fed and well treated. And, 
besides, how can children better learn the pleasures 
of country life than by understanding the importance 
of agriculture, the methods in use in their own 



country, and the profit which may be derived from 
intelligent farming and kind treatment of animals ? 
Do they not become attached to country life? Do 
they not feel kindly towards all dumb creatures? Do 
they not receive ideas of order and domestic econo- 
my ? Do they not love Mother Earth, who pays us 
so freely and so generously for our work ? And does 
not this love tend to check the growing evil of emi- 
gration from the country to the city ? 

My method of teaching kindness to animals has 
the advantage of in no way interfering with the 
regular routine of my school. Two days in the week 
all our lessons are conducted with reference to this 
subject. For instance, in the reading- class, I choose 
a book upon animals, and always find time for useful 
instruction and good advice. My *< copies'' for 
writing are facts in natural history, and impress upon 
the pupils ideas of justice and kindness towards use- 
ful animals. 

In written exercises, in spelling and composition, 
I teach the good care which should be taken of do- 
mestic animals, and the kindness which should be 
shown them. I prove that, by not overworking them, 
and by keeping them in clean and roomy stables, 
feeding them well, and treating them kindly ana 
gently, a greater profit and larger crops may be ob- 
tained than by abusing them. I also speak, in tliis 
connection, of certain small animals which, although 
in a wild state, are very useful to farmers. 

In arithmetic, I give exampless in domestic and 
rural economy, and thus show the children, in exact 
figures, the amount which may be made by farming * 
when domestic animals are kindly treated. 

Besides all this, we have a practical conversation 
on two afternoons in the week, when I often explain 
the law. 

The results of my instruction have been, and are, 
exceedingly satisfactory. My ideas have deeply im- 
pressed my pupils, and have exercised the best influ- 
ence upon thtfir lives and characters. Ever since I 
introduced the subject into my school I have found 
the children less disorderly, but, instead, more gentle 
and affectionate towards each other. They feel more 
and more kindly towards animals, and have entirely 
given up the cruel practice of robbing nests and kiU- 
ing small birds. They are touched by the suffering 
and misery of animals, and the pain which they feel 
when they see them cruelly used has been the means 
of exciting other persons to pity and compassion. 

My lessons reach adults through the example and 
advice of the children, and also by the following 
method : My pupils have the book entitled " Mon- 
sieur Lesage; or. Talks About Useful Animals," by 
M. Bourguin, honorary president of the Paris society. 
By my advice the book is taken home, and is read 
with interest in the winter evenings, giving rise to 
the best effects. In my evening class I also teach 
adults principles of kindness in the same manner as 
in my day-school, and with the same success. 

The best proof of the good effects of my teaching 
is the constitution of a little society formed by my 
pupils, who have pledged themselves to put in prac- 
tice the principles which they have learned, and to 
spread them abroad. 

I close this letter with the hope that principles of 
kindness and compassion to animals will soon be 
taught in every school. The best way of doing this 
is, it seems to me, to introduce them into the daily 
exercises, to establish among the pupils a little society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, and to intro- 
duce good books on the subject among families. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



THE following lists of questions are from 
the last issues of the Indiana Journal 
and the Illinois Schoolmaster, They may 
suggest new subjects for investigation to not 
a few readers of The Journal, The first list 
was prepared by the Indiana State Board of 
Education, for September, 1876 : 

Arithmetic. — Which of the following problems 
are possible ? Ulastrate each : A concrete number-f- 
a concrete number ; a concrete number-f-an abstract 
number ; an abstract number-^an abstract number ; 
an abstract number-4-a concrete number. In a fac- 
tory there are three wheels which revolve 20, 60, and 
75 times a minute, respectively; what is the least 
time in which all of them will make an exact number 
of revolutions ? A plank is i8j^ feet long, 1-6 feet 
thick, and contains 1 1 ^ cubic feet ; what is its width ? 
Change the difference between 124 lb., 2 oz., and 13 
lb., 13 oz., to the decimal of a ton. Li 15 per cent, 
the same as 15 cents ? and give reason for your opin- 
ion. Define indorser, maker, and maturity as used 
in percentage. If 10 barrels of apples will pay for 
5 cords of wood, atid 2 cords of wood will pay for 4 
tons of hay, how many barrels of apples will it take 
to pay for 50 tons of hay ? When the principal, in- 
terest, and time are given, how do you find the rate ? 
Illustrate. How much clover seed will be required 
to sow a lot 75 feet by 120 feet, at the rate of 5-6 
bushels to the acre ? A man in crossing a stream 
500 yards wide was drifted down 200 yards. How 
far was he from the starting point ? 

Geography. — What is a canon ? Locate the most 
celebrated canon in the world. Name the five great 
monarchies in the northern hemisphere. When are 
the days and nights equal in Indiana ? Of what use 
are glaciers, and where are they to be found ? What 
are periodical winds ? Where do we find the ostrich, 
porcupine, walrus, elephant, and unicorn ? Where 
are tea, coffee, sugar, indigo, and buckwheat pro- 
duced ? What is a water shed ? What prominent 
water- shed is in Indiana ? A line drawn from Bos- 
ton to New Orleans would pass through what states ? 
The equator crosses what political divisions ? 

Grammar. — Name the different forms of sentences. 
Define each. Tell the difference between a complex 
sentence and a compound sentence ; write a complex 
and a compound sentence. Analyze the following 
sentence, and parse the words italicized : " Having 
reached the bridge^ we opened fire upon the enemy.'* 
Tell the different uses which the pronoun may have 
in the sentence ; illustrate each use. Write the in- 
terrogative pronouns and use each in a sentence. 
What class of nouns add in forming the plural ? 
what ones ad(f^x ? How many voices have verbs ? 
why ? Give the synopsis of some verb using the first 
person, singular number, active voice. What is 
meant by parsing f Correct the following and give 
reasons: "The wmd blew fierce and the waves dashed 
high. You may learn the ninth and tenth page." 

History. — Give an account of the discoveries 
made hy the first Dutch explorer in the United States. 
What three colonies originally constituted the pres- 
ent state of Connecticut ? What were the peculiari- 
ties of their respective constitutions ? When was the 
constitution of the United States adopted ? When 
did it go into full operation ? Describe, briefly, the 



Mexican war and its results. What event of great 
commercial importance to both continents took place 
in 1866 ? Give a brief description of it. 

Physiology. — How does exercise affect the cir- 
culation ? What are the functions of the blood ? 
Why should clothing be worn loose ? Why is salt 
meat inferior to fresh meat as an article of food ? 
What are the consequences of excessive exercise? 

Theory and Practice. — State your reasons for 
refraining from boxing the ears, pulling the hair, or 
any like punishment of a child. What are the charac- 
teristics of good school government ? State, briefly, 
the results to be secured on the first day of school ? 
Why should orderly and systematic movements of 
pupils to and from recitation, recess, etc., be insisted 
upon? 

ILLINOIS STATE EXAMINATION. 

Astronomy. — In about what time does light pass 
from the Sun to the Earth ; to Neptune; to the fixed 
star nearest the Solar System ? How many degrees 
in breadth is a temperate zone of the Earth, and why ? 
What is the least possible, and what is the greatest 
meridional altitude of the sun during a year to an 
observer on latitude 40^ N., and about what are the 
dates of these occurrences ? Does the local time of 
the rising and the setting of the sun, on a given day, 
depend upon the latitude, or upon the longitude, of 
the location of the observer ? Should the earth re- 
tain its present shape, but cease to revolve upon its 
axis, would there be precession of the equinoxes ? 
And what, if any, would be the resulting change in 
the relative positions of the equinoctial and the Eclip- 
tic? Find the distance through which the moon 
should fall toward the earth in one second of time ; 
16.08 feet being a measure of the attractive force of 
the earth at its surface. Write the proportion, giving 
the result in feet. Give Halley's method of finding 
the solar parallax by observations of the transit of 
Venus. Draw a diagram, and illustrate so that your 
idea may be clearly seen. What are the fixed stars 
supposed to be, and why? Name the four fixed 
stars nearest the Earth. How are the constituents 
of the solar atmosphere found by use of the spectro- 
scope ? 

Zoology. — Give a comprehensive definition of an 
animal. Do birds approach nearer mammals or rep- 
tiles in their affinities, and why ? Give, in regular 
sequence, a list of the terms used by classicists, pass- 
ing from the individual to the kingdom, and giving 
a brief outline of the generalizations which lead to 
the use of the terms. Indicate the differences between 
a reptile and a fish. Define homology and illustrate 
the use of the term by comparing individuals of at 
least six families of the vertebrates. How do insects 
breathe, and how does the heart of them diflier from 
that of mammals ? Describe the metamorphoses of 
the batrachians. Contrast the structure and manner 
of growth of the horns of the deer and sheep. Give 
a brief statement of the reasons which would induce 
you in your private studies to make a specialty of 
some department of zoology. What do we know 
concerning the origin of life ? What is meant by 
spontaneous generation ? 

Natural Philosophy. — Make a concise argu- 
ment proving, first, the indestructibility of matter ; 
and, second, the indestructibility of force. Define 
heat, light, matter and motion. What is the physical 
source of all terrestial motion, except motions of the 
Earth ? Name the six simple machines called the 
mechanical powers. Explain how the pendulum is 
used to determine the form of the Earth. Give three 
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laws for the vibration of strings. What is sound ? 
and give its velocity per second in air ; in water. 
What is an octave in music? Define the diatonic scale. 
Why does the prism decompose light ? and give the 
names of the seven colors of the spectrum in their 
order. A power of 20 lbs., by means of a screw, ex- 
erts a pressure of 800 lbs. ; the threads are qne-half 
inch apart; what is the circumference of the circle in 
which the power moves ? 

Physical Geography. — Describe and explain the 
general features of the drainage of North America. 
Describe the circulation of the sea by means of ocean 
currents, and give the cause. Give the reason for 
the marked contrast in the temperature on the oppo- 
site coasts of the North Atlantic. How are glaciers 
and icebergs formed ? Name the five great types 
into which mankind is usually divided. What three 
of them are found in Asia ? Give the reasons for 
the various colors of the clouds, when the sun is near 
the horizon ; and state why red and orange tints pre- 
vail. Give a brief description of the lakes recently 
discovered in the interior of Africa ; names, ahitude, 
latitude and longitude. Give the points of similarity 
and contrast of the land masses of the old and new 
worlds, in respect to length, breadth, mountain chains, 
peninsulas, and location of the highest mountains. 
Explain the phenomenon of rain, and give the rea- 
sons why most of the rain that falls in Illinois comes 
south-west and west. What is the source of all ani- 
mal and vegetable life on earth? 



ORDER IN EDUCATION. 



IN a recent work on the "True Order of 
Studies," by Dr. Hill, the former Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, the idea is brought 
prominently forward that in every depart- 
ment of instruction the concrete should in- 
variably precede and prepare the way for the 
abstract. The perceptive faculties should 
be cultivated long before the reflective. Ob- 
servation first, thought afterwards; things 
first, properties and laws afterwards; habits 
of action first, reasons and principles after- 
wards. Thus, in mathematics, which he 
places first in the order of studies, because 
conceptions of form, time and number un- 
derlie all other conceptions, ne would com- 
mence in geometry in its simple concrete 
forms, because the shape and figure of objects 
attract the child before he thinks of count- 
ing them. Long before any attempt was 
made to produce the results of logical 
thought, for which the problems of geometry 
are so well adapted, he would train the 
senses to an acute perception of shape, form, 
weight and figure, both by the use of blocks 
and drawings, thus making the child thor- 
oughly familiar with the tools by which, in 
after years, he may discipline his mind to 
consecutive thought and argument. 

In every other study Dr. Hill advises the 
same order of precedence. In science he 



would lead the child to notice phenomena, 
and to examine natural objects, long before 
announcing to him the general laws upon 
which they are based. He would interest 
him in the experiment first, and stimulate his 
curiosity to know the cause, instead of using 
it, as is generally done, simply as an illustra- 
tion of the text-book. Let him first become 
familiar with Nature and then study her law^. 
Thus botany would be commenced in the 
field and forest, geology among the rocks, 
astronomy under the clear and starlit sky, 
zoology in the museum. Or where this is 
impossible, the actual plant, insect or mineral 
would at least be presented to the child as 
the source from which all his instruction 
should be drawn. The same thought is 
vividly illustrated in art, language and politi- 
cal economy, all of which have their con- 
crete forms and their abstract principles, the 
former being well adapted for the education 
of young children through their perceptive 
faculties; the latter only suitable for the 
mental vigor of the more advanced student. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting de- 
partment into which this idea may be car- 
ried, is that of ethics. To attempt to ex- 
plain to a child the various theories of right 
and wrong, to teach him in any technical 
way the laws of morality, the reasons which 
underlie duty, or the secret causes of good 
or evil, would be worse than wasted effort. 
It would actually confuse his unprepared 
mind with distinctions that he could not 
fathom, and lead him to doubt the reality 
of his moral- sense. The natural method 
here, as in intellectual studies, is to present 
the concrete alone, reserving the abstract 
for a later stage. Nothing will so firmly 
impress him with a sense of obligation, as to 
see that those to whom he naturally looks 
up, are bound by it. If he habitually ob- 
serves his parents and teachers, following 
closely and conscientiously the path of right- 
doing, he will insensibly be drawn to it more 
closely than by the most urgent exhortation, 
counsel, or command. There is a contagion 
in moral sentiment that no one can escape, 
least of all the impressible child. Feelings 
and emotions are never confined to the 
source from which they originate, but pass b} 
an electric sympathy into those who witness 
them. So there can be no surer way of training 
a child to be pure and noble, than to accustom 
him to the society of the pure and noble. 

Not only people but books, and especially 
the stories in which children delight, also 
exercise a marked influence on their charac- 
ters. Much popular juvenile literature is in- 
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jurious, from the easy introduction it gives 
to coarse and vicious characters and scenes 
of immorality. Often they are covered 
with a glamour which quite hides their real 
character, and even when they are con 
demned, the rebuke makes less impression 
on the young reader than the exciting and 
impure details. Lives of good and great 
men and women in history, and ideals of 
purity and strength in fiction, all bear, on 
the other hand, a magnetic influence towards 
virtue, and may safely be placed in the hands 
of the young. 

It is by these actual and natural methods 
that we must hope, if at all, to establish the 
moral character of the child. After he has 
learned to love goodness, to revere wisdom, 
to appreciate the beauty of justice, kindness 
and truth, it will be time enough to give 
him abstract ideas of their nature and foun- 
dation. After he has acquired good habits 
and right tendencies, it will be time enough 
to show him the laws which underlie them. 
Meantime we can do him no greater service 
than to keep before him models of right 
living, and to draw him by sympathy into 
unison with them. 



TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 

IN the Illinois Schoolmaster^ Mary Allen 
West discusses with good judgment the 
scnool organization of the township. As a 
vindication and commendation of what has 
been for a long time our policy in Pennsyl- 
vania, it will be read with interest. 

The first difficulty, which our present system pre- 
sents, is having two sets of officers — township trus- 
tees and district directors — whose duties overlap, and 
in some measure conflict; ^.^., directors raise the 
money and build school houses, trustees own them, 
while the care and control of them revert to direc- 
tors, a state of things which suggests the old Saddu- 
saic question, " Whose wife shall she be in the great 
resurrection? " An amusing instance of the muddle 
thi^ state of things produces, even in the brain of a 
lawyer, occurred a few weeks ago. Our State's At- 
torney came to me asking the address of the trustees 
of a certain school district. On my mildly hinting 
that there were no such officers known to the la]w, 
and inquiring what he really did want, I learned 
that injury had been done school property, and he 
wished to know in what name to prosecute for dam- 
ages. I stated, as well as I could, the duties of trus- 
tees and directors. '* Well,'' said he, " between your 
trustees who own, and your directors who build and 
control school houses, I'll be shot if Lknowin whose 
name to prosecute." 

Statistical reports are another cause of irritation ; 
trustees, through the treasurer, are held responsible 
for them, but the data are furnished by directors. My 
treasurers say not more than one set of directors on 



an average in a township, keep their books in good 
shape, and make reports promptly and accurately. 
On the other hand, directors complain that township 
officers are remiss or careless in the matter of mak- 
ing the enumerations on which appropriations are 
based. By-the-by, this enumeration must be by dis- 
trictSy but the duly of making it devolves upon the 
township officers. As Dr. Bateman says : " When 
the legal responsibility rests upon one set of officers, 
while the consequences of their action affect another 
set, it would be strange if friction did not arise." 

Another cause of irritation is district boundary 
lines. We all know cases in which children would 
be much better accommodated by attending some 
other school than the one in their own district, either 
because of distance or attainments. True, permission 
can be gained to do so, but it is a troublesome pro- 
cess ; school officers, being human, sometimes, as they 
have aiways the power to do, refuse such requests 
from motives other than a desire to secure the great- 
est good to the greatest number. Abolish district 
lines, and one prolific source of trouble would cease 
to exist. 

Perhaps the sorest evil in our present system is the 
multiplicity of school officers. By actual count Knox 
county has 647 ; Illinois is estimated to have nearly 
40,000. Every business man knows that work is best 
done when done by the fewest hands. *' One boy is a 
boy ; two boys half a boy ; three boys, no boy at all," 
and the same is true of men. There is little room to 
doubt that our school affairs would be more efficiently 
managed by one tenth the number of officers than 
they can be by this army 40,000 strong. 

No other department, either of government or bus- 
iness, shows such complexity; common-sense die* 
tates that we simplify matters, and thus secure in- 
creased efficiency. This multiplicity of officers ne- 
cessitates a multiplicity of petty elections. By our 
present system 12,000 regular school elections must 
be held in the state annually ; extra elections largely 
increase this number. Just think of the time thus 
consumed, for each one requires one day's time from 
at least three persons, the clerk and two judges, and 
more or less time from each voter, on the very lowest 
estimate 60,000 days in the aggregate. Each man's 
time cannot be worth less than ^1.50 per day— $90,- 
000 to begin with. Then, there is the expense of 
notice, poll books, tally lists, returns, etc. 

Then, in proportion to tl*e increase of local elec- 
tions, is the increase in the chances for neighborhood 
quarrels — no slight matter. Our county clerk said to 
me on my election, ** You have now got all the neigh- 
borhood fusses in the county on your hands, for they 
are always lugged into school matters." And it is 
a good deal so. Personal prejudices and differences, 
which would be sunk entirely out of sight in larger 
elections, are often brought into a district election, 
and turn the scale, without any reference to the high- 
^est good of the school. 

On the other hand, when there is no exciting cause, 
these elections are neglected. Last week a direc- 
tor told me that lately, when the removal of a direc- 
tor from their district made an election necessary^ 
three were called. The first time no one but himself 
came ; the second, the remaining director kept him 
company ; the third, five voters were present, and 
went through the motions which place a man in one 
of the most responsible school offices for three years. 
When we consider the innumerable multitude of 
elections our people are called upon to attend, I do 
not know that we can blame them for neglecting some. 
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The difficulties which arise from the multiplicity 
of school districts are so many and grievous, I dare 
not commence upon them lest I forget to slop. And 
the number of districts is increasing continually ; it 
may increase infinitely for all the law sa3rs. 

Our present plan necessitates a most complex and 
vexatious system of special taxation. For example, 
Knox county has 1 86 districts; 1 86 different rates 
of taxation. Is it any wonder that mistakes some- 
times occur in attempting to manipulate this complex 
machinery ? When such mistakes do occur, there 
are always bitter complaints against the county clerk ; 
for my part I wonder county clerks do not make 
more mistakes than they do. Nobody objects to the 
same rate of taxation throughout the township for 
other purposes, why should school taxes be an excep- 
tion ? Are not schools just as much/i^^ benefits 
as are roads and bridges ? 

Could the school affairs of the tovniship be con- 
ducted by a board in whose hands should be the du- 
ties now divided between trustees and directors in 
«uch bewildering confusion, we believe they would 
be mach more efficiently managed, at less cost, and 
vith less friaion. We believe the grade of our schools 
arould be advanced, a better class of teachers would 
ibe employed, and employed more permanently, bet- 
ter systems of classifications made possible, and a 
long step taken toward the establishment of township 
hij^h schools. This conviction is based not upon 
theory, but upon facts. This is substantially the sys- 
tem under which our village and city schools have 
secttced such efficiency. Chicago, with 300,000 in- 
habitants and 35,000 scholars in her public schools, 
finds ao difficulty in managing her school affairs 
through one Board. The same is true of all large 
cities. It would be impossible for them to carry on 
their schools in any other way. 

But« it is objected, the conditions of city and 
country district are so different, one is no criterion 
for the othen True, but we have abundant evidence 
that the township system is as well adapted to coun- 
try districu as to cities. In our own state several 
townships hav£ adopted it, as can be done under ex- 
isting laws, by consolidating all the districts into one. 
Wherever this consolidation has been effected, the 
results are just those predicted here. Many states 
have adopted it, and under it their schools have 
greatly increased in efficiency, with lessened expense. 

Pennsylvania has brought this system to nearly 
practical perfection; its admirable results have there 
been tested and demonstrated for many years. With 
a million more population than we, she has 2,100 
boards of directors, while we have over 12,000. 
Those best competent to judge, from state superin- 
tendent down, testify that the township system has 
secured permanency of territorial boundaries, better 
grading, visitation and supervision of schools, better 
teachers and methods of teaching, and more prompt 
and accurate reports. 

Indiana adopted the system in 1865 ; the rapid 
strides she has made in educational matters during 
the last ten years attest the success of the experiment. 
After this topic was assigned me I wrote to Hon. J. 
H. Smart, State Superintendent of Indiana, asking 
him how the system worked. He replies : " The 
schools are in chaige of township trustees, who are 
authorized to build houses, employ teachers, and 
manage the schools. In each of the incorporated 
towns and villages we have a school board of three. 
This, makes about 1,500 school officers for the state. 
The system works well^far better than the district 



system. It is utterly impossible to unify a school 
system in which you have 20,000 school officers." 
What could he say to 40,000 ? 

In view of all these facts, in view of all the argu- 
ments our own experience teaches us, can we, as 
superintendents, aim at anything less than township 
school organization in every county, and a genuine 
high school in every township ? 



OUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



SHALL WE CHANGE THEM ? 



THE reasons for and against making the 
metric weights and measures the only 
legal standards in this country are pretty 
thoroughly canvassed in the majority and 
minority reports of the Franklin Institute, 
appointed to consider the question at the 
request of the Boston Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. The majority report urgently opposes 
the change, believing that the possible ben- 
efits to be reaped from it would not make 
up for the damages done during the transi- 
tion ; and that our government has already 
done all that can fairly be asked of it by 
making the metric system legal. 

In the first place the motive for change 
which originally gave rise to the French sys- 
tem does not exist with us. There is among 
us nothing like the legal confusion of weights 
and measures which existed in France when 
the Bishop of Autun first proposed a reform. 
Our standards are few, and have the same 
value in California as in Maine ; those which 
the metric system was designed to supersede 
were numerous, widely various, and of nar- 
rowly local use. There were, for example, 
thirteen different lengths of the fd^t, all le- 
gal, in France ; eighteen legal yards, twenty - 
one legal pounds, twenty-four legal bosseaux, 
thirteen legal tonneaux, and so on ; and the 
range of quantity represented was often enor- 
mous, as between 12,203 cubic inhces and 
97,980 cubic inches in the various tonneaux. 

Then the opportunity presented to France 
was favorable for a change : a time of revo- 
lution, when the social order was overturned 
and a new political system inaugurated. Be- 
sides, the people of France had always been 
used to having the government interfere with 
their private affairs. We are not. The gen- 
eral government has not even undertaken to 
enforce compliance with existing standards, 
which the constitution authorizes it to fix ; 
and if enacted, a law abolishing them and 
substituting the metric weights and measures 
would probably remain a dead letter unless 
enforced by means to which the people would 
not submit. 
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The argument of the committee is broken 
at this point by a digression in regard to the 
difficulties which the French experienced in 
bringing about the change ; an interesting 
summary of the history of the origin and de- 
velopment of the metric system, but without 
any bearing on the ^present question, since 
the system is now complete, if not perfect, 
and many other countries have adopted it 
without any such difficulty or derangement 
of trade. 

The objections to the metre as a standard 
are more cogent. It cannot be made uni- 
versal. It was drawn from the circle and 
the sphere, yet neither of these forms will 
submit to the decimal metrical system. 

The measurement of time, of the degrees of the 
circle, for the study of navigation, geography, and 
astronomy, successfully rejected it, although the 
prime idea of the Commission was to connect these 
subjects with ordinal y weights and measures, by 
making the metre (the forty-millionth part of the cir- 
cumference of the earth) the unit of linear measure, 
and the second ^the hundred-thousandth part of the 
day) the unit of time, by means of the pendulum 
beating 100,000 seconds. The metre and the second 
were then the intermediate links in a long chain con- 
necting Science and practical life, having the solar 
system at one end and a quart measure on the other. 
It is singular that the parts of this chain applicable to 
the calculations of Science were at once abandoned 
for their inconvenience, and the parts applicable to 
the uses of yard sticks, pound weights, and quart 
measures were imposed upon the people by compul- 
sory laws for nearly twenty years, without regard to 
the still greater inconvenience to them.'' 

In the end a compromise had to be made 
for the convenience of commerce, and arbi- 
trary standards, susceptible of divisions into 
halves, quarters, thirds, and so on, were au- 
thorized, " in harmony with the daily wants 
and usages of practical life.'' Another seri- 
ous objection to the metre as a standard arises 
from the fact that it is as arbitrary as the 
foot. Theoretically, it is the ten millionth 
part of the earth's quadrant, but the adopted 
length has been proved incorrect, so that the 
actual standard is not a definite fraction of 
the earth's circumference, but the arbitrary 
rod in the public archives. As there remains 
not even a sentimental reason for accepting 
the metre as a standard, convenience alone 
should determine the question of its adop- 
tion. On this point the committee hold that 
it is not nearly so satisfactory as the foot, 
while the confusion, labor and expense of 
changing standards would be enormous. The 
metre is only decimally divided, whereas the 
foot, besides being divided into tenths and 
hundredths, is also divided into inches, giving 
the even half, third, fourth, fifth, sixth,eighth, 
tenth, twelfth^ and sixteenth of the inch. 



Again, if we change our standard for the 
sake of uniformity with France, we must 
sever our uniformity with Great Britain, with 
which three-fifths of our foreign commerce 
is transacted. And the change would entail 
a much greater expense than usually im- 
agined. All our land surveys have been 
made in acres, feet and inches, and are so 
recorded in our public records with the titles 
to the land. "Hundreds of years would 
elapse before we could permit ourselves to 
forget these old measures. ' ' The industrial 
arts have of late years acquired a far greater 
extent and precision than ever known be- 
fore, with an infinite variety of costly tools 
for working to exact measurements. To 
change our standard would necessitate a 
corresponding change in all these, entailing 
enormous loss. A new outfit for a well- 
regulated machine shop, employing 250 
workmen, for example, would cost, it has 
been estimated, not less than ^150,000, or 
$600 for each workman. 

<< If new weights and measures are to be adopted, 
all the scale beams in the country must be regradu- 
ftted and readjusted ; the thousands of tuns of brass 
weights, the myriads of gallon, quart and pint meas- 
ures, and uf bushel, half-bushel and peck measures, 
and every measuring rule and rod of every descrip- 
tion throughout the land, must be thrown aside, and 
others, which the common mind cannot estimate, 
must be substituted.*' Further, " the great mass of 
English technical literature would become almost 
useless, and must be translated from a language 
which we, and the nation which we have the most to 
do with, understand perfectly, into a new tongue 
which is strange to most of our people." 

The change may seem easy enough to 
closet scholars, who use weights and meas- 
ures only in calculations ; but to practical 
users of weights and measures, the producers 
and handlers of the material wealth of the 
country, the necessary cost of the change 
would vastly outweigh any possible theoreti- 
cal benefit to be derived from it. 

The report of the minority of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Robert Briggs, is less an argu- 
ment than a vigorous protest against the 
positions taken by the majority, as untrue, 
irrational, or absurd. Mr. "Briggs agrees 
.with the majority, however, in holding that 
"it is inexpedient to attempt at present to 
anticipate by enactment the time when this 
great step in the progress of human civiliza- 
tion and unity (the adoption of the metric 
system) shall be taken by the government of 
the United States." But he does so "solely 
upon the grounds of the incomplete prepa- 
ration and education of the people, and their 
want of appreciation of the immense advan- 
tages in the progress of the arts and the ap- 
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plications of the sciences which the metric 
system presents." 

The opportunity was a favorable one for 
presenting a strong argnment for the change, 
based on the practical experience of those 
European and South American States which 
have adopted the metric system ; and it is a 
pity that Mr. Briggs did not avail himself 
of it. Much better than any protest against 
the statements of the majority of the com- 
mittee would have been an array of facts' 
showing that the metric system had been 
adopted by countries, other than France, 
without the evil results predicted. 

Scientific American, 



SOME WAYS AND MEANS. 



ALFRED KUMNER. 



T T is a well-known fact that some teach- 
X ers have little power of originating or 
devising, and, yet, it is equally well-known 
that the successful teacher is, in some sense 
at least, an inventor. That is to say, he is 
a person of ways and means, a person skill- 
ful in contrivances, fertile in resources, and 
always ready for any emergencies. I have 
known teachers, and so have you, who were 
very much alarmed when half-an-hour or an 
hour was to be filled up in some unusual 
way ; perhaps the recitation closes some fif- 
teen minutes earlier than usual, or the liter- 
ary exercises, on Friday afternoon, are half- 
an-hour shorter, and then comes the unan- 
swered, and, to many teachers, the alarming 
question. How shall the time be employed ? 
If all the several fifteen minutes, half-hours 
and hours that, in a single year, are squan- 
dered in this way all through our state could 
be aggregated, the wasted golden hours would 
be found to exceed by far, both in number 
and in value, the golden dollars, aye, or the 
greenback dollars either, of the richest man 
in Hoosierdom. And we inquire with the 
poet : 

" Who*s seen my day ? 

*Tis gone away, 

Nor left a trace , 

In any place. 

If I could only find 

Its footfall in some mind, 

Some spirit waters stirred 

By wand of deed or word, 

I should not stand at shadowy eve. 

And for my day so grieve, and grieve," 

Oh, wasted hours ! oh, precious time ! 
should it not be redeemed ? Yes ; but how? 
what are the ways and means? It is to the 
answering of this question that I address 



myself, and, for the sake of greater clearness 
and precision, as well as for novelty's sake, 
I have arranged my thoughts in the form of 
a dialogue, as follows : 

Miss Slow. — I don't see how it is, Mr. Ready, that 
you are always so enthusiastic in your school work ; 
I am sure I try hard, and yet I seem to accomplish 
very little, and am often at my wit's end to know 
what or how to do; and, above all, I seem to lack 
that earnestness or enthusiasm which characterizes you. 

Afr. Heady. — Enthusiasm, Miss Slow, is the result 
of earnest thought, and of an intelligent use of cer- 
tain ways and means to definite ends. 

Miss S/ow.—'Ye&, ves ; but, after all, what arc these 
ways and means, and how is enthusiasm maintained ? 

Mr. Ready.-— VftW, Miss Slow, to be explicit with 
you, the cause of my zeal, just now, is a microscope. 

Miss Slow. — A microscope ! 

Mr. Ready. — Yes, and I answer you that this en- 
thusiasm is not confined to myself, but has taken pos- 
session of my entire school, and we are having a de- 
lightful time studying together the mysteries and 
beauties of the hidden microscopic world around us. 
We began our studies with the mechanism of the 
microscope itself, for we were anxious to know some- 
thing, at least, of the mechanical arrangement of the 
instrument that made to us such wonderful revelations : 
thus we had several lessons on the different parts of 
the microscope, the manner in which they act, and 
the functions they perform ; we had, also, several les- 
sons on the reflection, refraction, and polarization of 
light ; and, finally, with the microscope itself in the 
school-room, we learned the most important lessons 
in regard to its manipulation. We were then ready 
for an advanced step ; and, I am glad to tell you that 
we have learned together how to secure, to dissect, 
to prepare, and to mount objects, and, in every step 
of these processes, our enthusiasm has increased, and 
the results, all the way, have been most satisfactory. 

Miss Slow. — I suppose this accounts for the cori- 
ous drawings I saw on your board last Friday. 

Mr. Ready. — Yes, ma'am, we had about half-an- 
hour extra time last Friday afternoon, and we em- 
ployed it in putting on the board, as well as we could 
(for none of us are finished artists), the results of the 
week's researches. One boy had mounted dry, some 
scales from a moth's wing ; another had mounted, 
in Canada balsam, a sting extracted from a small 
wasp ; others had prepared and mounted flies' wings, 
fine shavings, hairs, dried grasses taken from winter 
bouquets, etc. ; a young lady of the school, one of 
the most intelligent as well as enthusiastic in work 
of this kind, had taken the eye of a moth, had care- 
fully moistened it in water, and thus removed all the 
dark pigment with which it was filled ; there then 
remained an exceedingly delicate capsule, or cornea, 
which she had moistened in glycerine, and this was 
her object. You, perhaps, imagine the pride of this 
girl, as she heard the expressions of wonder and ad- 
miration from both teacher and school while they 
were eagerly looking at the convex surface of her 
object with its innumerable hexagonal openings so 
like the cell of the honey-bee, only infinitely more 
delicate and beautiful. All of these results were 
portrayed, as accurately as possible, upon the board, 
and thus the research of one became not only the 
means of the information, but of the inspiration as 
well, of all the others. At other times,! have brought 
my own microscope into the school room, placed a 
previously selected object in it, arranged &e light, 
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adjusted the focus, and then allowed ten minutes to 
the forty members of my school for filing up to the 
microscope and examining the object ; this, you see, 
allows each of the forty fifteen seconds for looking ; 
at their seats they write in a book kep{ for the pur- 
pose, an account of what they see, and these accounts 
or descriptions are afterwards read, criticised, and, 
if need be, elaborated by the teacher, and accurate 
representations drawn by all ; then, if necessary, a 
different part of the same object is brought into the 
field of view, the focus again adjusted, and the fore- 
going processes repeated. If you have never tried 
Siis, or a similar method of teaching and occupying 
spare time, you would be surprised at its enlivening 
influence. 

Miss Slew, — But I can't afford to buy a microscope. 

Mr, Ready. — Perhaps you can't; but nine teachers 
out of every ten can afford it. That will depend, 
not upon your daily wages, .but upon what views of 
life and of your profession you take. If you live to 
impress and inspire the rising generations, if you live 
to ennoble and elevate your own intellectual and 
moral life, you can well afford to own not only a mi- 
croscope, but many similar means of achieving these 
praiseworthy ends. For fifteen or twenty dollars 
you can buy a microscope that will answer your pur- 
pose very well, and smaller ones, for class use, can 
be purchased for three dollars, or even le>s. 

Miss Slow, — But it seems that the art of drawing 
necessarily accompanies the art of microscopy, that 
the latter largely depends upon the former, and I am 
sure I can't draw. 

Mr, Ready. — The connection between the two arts 
is not as intimate as you suppose, and, besides, you 
can learn to draw. You can easily learn to draw 
plain geometrical figures, simple outline sketches, 
and, by skillfully using the imagination and superior 
artistic skill of your classes, you can easily make up 
for your own deficiencies. Again, if you will take 
up Kriisi's, or White's, or Willson's Drawing Series, 
spend half-an-hour each day in the. pleasant recreation 
of teaching yourself the art of drawing, you will soon 
have skill sufficient to delineate any microscopic object 
that you may examine. 

Miss Slow. — Would you have me make a hobby 
of the microscope ? 

Mr. Ready, — Yes, ma'am ; of the microscope, or 
of something else. Hobbies are not injurious, but 
only their excessive use is so ; and it is even better 
to have a hobby, and to ride it to death, than to have 
no hobby at all ; or, to drop this hobbling fignre, it is 
better to thoroughly understand, and caremlly and 
continually to study one subject, whatever it may be, 
than to take no profound interest in anything. I 
need not tell you, however, that it isn't necessary 
that anything should become a permanent hobby. I 
believe in temporary, not permanent, hobbies. 

Miss Slaw.— Well, I'll think about it, and, per- 
haps, I shall be able to work up more enthusiasm 
about something. 

Mr. Ready. — Aye, that's the word ; worJi is the 
word ; it is the open sesame to greater beauties and 
mines of wealth than poets ever dreamed of, or Ara- 
bian stories know : a magic word, the key to ear- 
nestness, the passport to true greatness, the source of 
self-confidence ; often mistaken forgenius, since it is 
the infallible precursor of success ; it is the inspirer 
of hope, the crown and not the curse of true man- 
hood. Everything has its price, and, in our profes. 
sion, not gold, nor rank, nor beauty, nor talent, but 
wori only can purchase success. 



Miss Slow. — Aren't you becoming just a little sen- 
timental now ? To bring you back to the subject, 
tell me, is it true that you have a specimen of*^ the 
du6o maximus in your room ? 

Mr. Ready. — Do not place too light an estimate 
on the truths you designate as sentiment ; for, if senti- 
ment, they are still truths — truths upon which all 
teachers must plant themselves in order to flourish. 
Yes, I have in my school room not only a fine speci- 
men of the bubo maximus, but specimens also of the 
falco borealis, trochilus colubris, and many fine speci- 
mens of the feathered tribe, together with a few bugs, 
lizards, spiders, frogs, etc. I assure you we have 
learned more in one month of research in the woods, 
in the waters, under logs and fences, in preparing 
and classifying our specimens, than we could possi- 
bly have learned in three months from the text-book 
alone. Our zoology tells us of the beauty and func- 
tions of the plumage of birds, the remarkable power 
of their wings, the lightness of their frame, the shape 
of their mandibles, the arrangement of their toes, of 
their classification with reference to these and other 
peculiarities ; it tells us of the metamorphosis of in- 
sects, their artificial structure, their respiration, their 
senses, their masticating and digestive apparatus, etc. 
— all this and many other things we not only learn 
from our text book, but actually see and examine for 
ourselves in our numerous specimens. 

Miss Slow. — But isn't such a course very burden- 
some ? 

Mr. Ready. — Laborious, burdensome ; philosoph- 
ical, bu' not difficult; it is not the only way, but it 
is the best way to teach. It is called the objective 
method of instruction and is said to be peculiarly 
well adapted to the deYcIopment of the child-mind 
— then, let mine be a child-mind forever, for the 
pleasure of independent research in God's diamond 
mines of truth, is equaled only by the pleasure of 
placing these truths, on the objective plan, before 
the imaginative minds of others. 

Miss. Slow. — But, after all, do you think it proper 
for me, a lady, to engage in such pursuits? 

Mr. Ready. — Certainly proper for you, as a lady ; 
eminently proper for you as a teacher. You see, the 
day of keeping school is past, and the day of teaching 
school has come. Woman, everywhere, is seeking 
professional skill, and in no profession with more 
grace and fitness than in teaching ; but let her be in 
earnest, let her enter boldly upon her explorations 
in the field of nature if she wishes to stand side by 
side with those whose researches have given us the 
sciences of botany, geology, chemistry, zoology, as- 
tronomy, physics, and the various philosophies. If 
a beaten path will not do, let her discover a new one : 
every leaf, every stone every creature, is a volume 
written all over and through with lines of wondrous 
beauty ; it is as if the Creator had taken into Hi? 
hand of skill and power a sunbeam, and had written 
in the minutest creation some secret of His own, the 
discovery of which He has left to our own ingenuity 
and industry. 

Miss Slow. — Are there not other and, perhaps, 
simpler ways in which I may increase my interest \a 
my work, and acquire that readiness in which I am 
now so deficient ? 

Mr. Ready. — Yes, I will suggest another; it i* 
this : carry with you constantly a note-book in which 

?^ou make daily jottings. Thoughts,* perchance bril- 
iant thoughts, come when we least expect them ; 
and, conversely, thoughts, brilliant thoughts, when 
we most need them, are often least at our command; 
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hence the necessity of having always with us the 
means of imprisoning ideas when they do come, and 
thus holding them in reservation for future use. You 
hear a remark on the street, an impression is made 
on your mind by a song, you discover a fact new to 
you, or see an old one in a new light; so it is every 
day, and he is the ready teacher who has always at 
hand some means of preserving these fleeting im- 
pressions; therefore, carry a note-book and use it, 
cultivate habits of close observation (as you will be 
likely to do if you carry the note-book), and it will 
rarely be the case that you are not ready for any of 
the numerous emergencies of your school-life. If 
the keeping of a pocket note-book be supplemented 
by a persistent use of a scrap-book, mucilage, and a 
pair of scissors, so much the better. The selection 
and arrangement of various items, scraps, longer ar- 
ticles, pictures, etc., will give information and plea- 
sure to you and your school ; and you will want for 
your scrap-book the best material only. 

Miss Slow—l am not sure that I meet very much 
in my reading that would at all help me in teaching. 

Mr, Ready— YxQh^Xy that is not the fault of the 
reading, but of the reader. Now, Miss Slow, you 
have asked me quite a number of questions, may I 
ask you a few ? 

Miss Slaw. — ^Certainly. 

Mr. Ready. — Do you take any scientific journals ? 

Miss S/ow.-^lio, sir. 

Mr. Ready. — Do you take the Galaxy, Scribner, 
Harper t or any magazine of that kind ? 

Miss Slow. — N-o, sir. 

Mr. Ready.— Axt you a regular subscriber for any 
political or religious newspaper? 

Miss Slaw. — I see our city papers every week. 



Mr. Ready. — How many educational journals do 
you take, and carefully read? 

Miss Slow. — I sometimes borrow The School Jour- 
nal from Miss Jones, but I seldom have time to 
read it. 

Mr, Ready. — Ah ! after all these concessions, I 
no longer wonder that you complain of a dearth of 
ideas, of a lack of skill and enthusiasm ; your case 
is not very unlike the case of one who should attempt 
to build a house without a single tool ; or of one 
who should attempt to scale the Alps without a 
friend or guide to accompany and to assist him ; or, 
of one who, himself in the "gall of bitterness and in 
the bonds of iniquity," should attempt to show others 
the way to heaven. Answer me once more : are you 
familiar with Sliakspeare, Milton, Cowper, Scott, 
Bums, Bryant, Longfellow, Tennyson — ^with any or 
all of these poets ? 

Miss Slow — No; I never did like poetry. 

Mr, Ready — Do you read and relish history, bi- 
ography, philosophy, or general literature ? 

Miss Slow — Yes, I*m very fond of general litera- 
ture, and read with avidi^ Mr. Holmes, * Marian 
Harland, Charles Reade, and — and the New York 
Ledger. 

Mr. Ready — Now, Miss Slow, our conversation 
has been of sufficient length for one time, but let me 
tell you, before we part, that it is your imperative 
duty to do one of two things ; either to go to work 
in some such way as I have explained, or too quit the 
profession upon which you are but a dead weight, and 
which, sooner or later, will, to your lasting disgrace, 
shake you off and thus make room for a woman of 
thought, skill, energy, and enthusiasm. 

Indiana School Journal. 
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LANCASTER, DECEMBER, 1876. 
J. P. WICKER8HAM .' J. P. M'CASKEY. 



THE readers of The Journal are aware 
that the Main Building on the Expo- 
sition grounds, at Fairmount Park, is to be 
retained and used for holding a permanent 
exhibition of the industries of all nations. 
The new board in whose hands has been 
placed the management of the enterprise is 
both able and earnest, and claim already 
that success is assured. It will be interest- 
ing to the friends of education to know that 
some 30,000 square feet of floor space has been 
set apart for a great educational exhibit. This 
space is about the same as that recently oc- 
cupied by the exhibit of France, and is as 
well suited for the purpose as any in the 
building. The board promise that nothing 
shall be left undone on their part to secure a 
collective educational exhibit unequalled by 
any the world has yet seen ; and for this 



object they say they are ready to employ the 
necessary men to organize the display and 
to spend the necessary money to procure the 
material. They want the aid and sympathy 
of school men throughout the country. 
Pennsylvania, of course, will second their 
efforts. 



We have collected some valuable docu- 
ments concerning education and educational 
institutions abroad. To accomplish the 
most good, they should be published in a 
series. We have matter enough in hand to 
fill a large space in each number of The 
Journal for a year. As a whole they would 
present quite a full account of the state of 
education in foreign countries. Shall we 
publish them ? The expense of so doing 
will be very considerable. Some of them 
must be translated. All of them must be re- 
arranged. And work like this is tedious, and 
must be paid for liberally. If school officers 
and teachers will aid us by increasing the 
number of our subscribers, we will cheer- 
fully undertake the task. There is no good 
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reason why every teacher and school direc- 
tor in the State should not have his name on 
our subscription list. If only one-half of 
them would do so, we could double the size 
of The Journal^ or make a weekly of it, and 
afford to employ at least two assistant editors. 
Send in the subscribers, and we will do it ; 
thus making an educational journal that shall 
have no equal in this or any other country. 



The great Exposition virtually closed, as 
appointed, November loth. A few thousands 
of people visited it after that date, but they 
founa its glories departed. Even on the nth 
some of the best exhibits were so enclosed 
that visitors could not see them, some of the 
fintet pictures had been taken from the walls, 
the breath of life had departed from the 
thousands of machines, and the work of 
packing and transporting boxes gave a com- 
mercial air to the whole aspect of the 
grounds. Before this number shall reach 
our readers all that was beautiful and grand 
in the Exposition will have departed, and 
the recollection of it will be as a dream. 

The Exposition has done us good as a 
people. It has given us an experience that 
has broadened and enriched our national 
life. It has not lessened our patriotism, but 
it has deepened our philanthropy. The na- 
tions whose exhibits we have seen at Fair- 
mount Park will never hereafter seem so far 
away from us. We shall think of them as 
neighbors. The foreigners with whom we 
have so freely mingled in the business or the 
pleasures of the Exposition will never seem 
strangers to us again. We have taken a long 
step towards a universal brotherhood. The 
Exposition has, indeed, been a great school 
for all our people, old and young ; but school 
.has closed, the house is shut and silence 
reigns unbroken. 



The Japanese Government has established 
in the capital of the Empire a public library 
and an educational and industrial museum. 
The design of such institutions is the same 
in Japan as elsewhere, namely, to make the 
people better acquainted with literature, 
science and art. Great prominence is intended 
to be given to the educational and industrial 
part of the museum. The best apparatus 
both for the school and the farm that could 
be found in this country was purchased by 
the Japanese Commissioners to the Centen- 
nial Exposition during the past summer. 
Europe, too, has been thoroughly explored 
for aids of this character ; and soon this 
** new-bom" nation will have at Tokio a 



collection of which the most highly civilized 
nation in the world would be proud. All 
honor to the brave Japanese ! The victory 
they are winning for their country is worth 
a thousand times more than any that could 
be won by the sword. 

Prof. Brooks presents on another page 
some valuable statistics bearing upon the 
Normal School question. 

We call special attention to the Seminary 
property advertised in this number of The 
JoumaL We know it to be all the adver- 
tiser claims for it. 



PHILADELPHIA NORMAL SCHOOL. 



ANEW building was recently erected for 
the Philadelphia Normal Sthool for 
Girls. It is probably the finest building of 
the kind in the United States. The follow- 
ing i& a brief description of the building, and 
a short account of what took place at the 
dedicatory exercises : 

The school is at Spring Garden and Seventeenth 
streets. It occupies a plot of ground of 188 feet on 
Spring Garden street and 171 feet on Seventeenth 
street. The building is 158 feet by 116 feet in size 
and has three fronts — on Spring Garden, Seventeenth 
and Brandywine streets. It is four stories high, be- 
sides basement and mansard roof. The basement 
story is built of brown stone and the rest of the build- 
ing is of serpentine marble, ornamented with Ohio 
bluestone. The tower on Spring Garden street is to 
be used for an observatory. In the basement are the 
laboratory, hall for calisthenics, janitor's apartments 
and the steam heating apparatus. On the first story 
are the library, the principal's and vice principal's 
rooms, four class rooms for normal school purposes, 
and six for school purposes for primary pupils, to be 
taught by students in the normal school. On the 
second floor are the assembly room, 107 by 67 feet, 
16 feet high, and capable of seating 1,200 persons, a 
large lecture room and four class rooms. On the third 
floor are a studio for drawing and ten class-rooms. 
The fourth story is not divided, but is to be used as a 
grand play-room. The hails are handsomely carpeted 
and the class-rooms are provided with the most im- 
proved furniture. The buildine will accommodate 
2,800 pupils. The total cost ofthe lot, building and 
furniture was 1266,102.28. The dedicatory exercises 
were opened by Mozart's anthem, *' Holy, Holy 
Lord," sung by 100 young ladies, pupils of the Nor- 
mal School for Girls, under direction of Cornelius 
Everest, professor of music in the school. Prayer 
was offered by Rt. Rev. Wlliam Bacon Stevens, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. The president, Mr. Mac- 
Bride, then called on James Milligan, esq., chairman 
of the committee on property of the Board of Educa- 
tion, under whose supervision the building was 
erected, M. Hall Stanton, esq., delivered the ad- 
dress of dedication. Simon Gratz, esq., chairman of 
the committee on Philadelphia Normal School, read 
an historical sketch of the school from its foundation. 
Short addresses were delivered by ex-Governor Pol* 
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lock, A. K. McClure, the Hon. William S. Peirce, 
the Hon. Joseph T. Pratt, Prof. G. W. Fetter and 
Prof. George Inman Riche. Letters of congratula- 
Jtion were read from Governor Hartranft, Mayor 
Stokley, the Hon. M. Russell Thayer nnd the presi- 
dent of the Girls' Normal College of New York. Be- 
tween the speeches choruses were sung by the choir 
of young ladies. Among thuse present on the plat- 
form were Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, Ontario* Canada, and H. Tanaka, Japanese 
Minister of Education. 



THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT WEST 
CHESTER. 



WE know all the teachers present en- 
joyed the exercises of the children 
from the Pennsylvania Training School for 
the Feeble-Minded given at West Chester at 
the meetijig of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion ; but we are not sure that all of them 
fully appreciated the professional lesson that 
might be learned from them. To train and 
instruct the feeble-minded the ordinary 
methods of our schools are of little avail. 
Their teachers are compelled by the circum- 
stances to select the vefy best methods — the 
very sharpest tools. A child whose mind is 
in a normal condition meets the teacher 
more than half way. His intellect naturally 
goes out and clings to the means used to in- 
struct him. Not so in the case of an idiot 
child. The teacher must arouse intellect, 
awaken and train the feelings and the will, 
and guide the life. Now, the great lesson 
which teachers can learn better in witnessing 
the exercises of a . training school for the 
feeble-minded than in any other way, is the 
proper methods of imparting instruction and 
of developing body and mind. These 
methods must be good, in the case of the 
feeble-minded, or they will prove fruitless, 
and then in appl3nng them they must be em- 
phasized in such a way as to stand out so dis- 
tinct, become so tangible, that none can fail 
to understand them. Take<> for example, the 
teaching of the alphabet. Dr. Kerlin stated, 
at West Chester, that the teaching of the 
names of the letters of the alphabet is a task 
so difficult Yor the feeble-minded that they 
had abandoned it altogether, and now taught 
first words and subsequently the characters 
which composed, the words, and last of all 
the sounds of these characters. And this, 
without doubt, is the natural method and 
the one that should be universally adopted. 
But the great advantage of the exercises 
of training schools for the feeble-minded to 
the profession of teaching in general is in 
the direction of the formation of character. 



The fact is apparent that wonderful changes 
in disposition and conduct are effected by 
the patiently applied methods of these insti- 
tutions. • The lazy are made industrious, the 
slovenly are made tidy, and the destructive 
are made careful, those addicted to false- 
hood are made truthful, the power of fixing 
the attention is attained, the love of home, of 
country, of God is awakened, and the whole 
emotive nature is aroused from a state of 
lethargy to one of healthy activity. Of 
course, there are cases of mental weakness 
so hopeless that little can be done for them 
there, and other cases which require the 
patient labor of months and years to effect 
any marked improvement; but the multi- 
tudes of children who have been raised from 
a condition of boilily helplessness and men- 
tal imbecility to one of conscious physical, 
intellectual and moral strength, excite our 
wonder and almost surpass belief. And if, 
now, so much can be done with these poor, 
weak-minded children, what could not be 
done with ordinary children? In every 
school-room in the land there are children 
with bad habits ; what is being done to cor- 
rect them ? Children with strong propensi- 
ties and passions, weak moral powers, evil 
tendencies : what well-advised methods have 
we in our schools of correcting all and form- 
ing right character? Is it not time we 
should learn that imparting instruction in a 
few branches of learning is a very small and 
a very unimportant part of the great work 
of teaching school ? 



OUR FOREIGN VISITORS. 



OF course no full record could be made 
of the names of the million of persons 
who visited the Pennsylvania Hall during 
the Exposition, but it is very much to be 
regretted that no register was kept, in 
which to have had entered the names 
of such persons as came there officially, 
or for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation in reference to education. Such a 
register would have been specially interest- 
ing as containing the names of our visitors 
from foreign nations. These were very nu- 
merous, and we have no means now of pre- 
paring anything like a full list of them. Some 
idea, however, of the interest taken in our 
educational exhibit by distinguished foreign- 
ers can be formed upon reading the names 
given below. The list is made up mainly 
from the cards left by the visitors, carelessly 
thrown into a drawer of a writing-table in 
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the office, and found at the close of the Ex- 
position when removing the papers : 

DoM Pedro, Emperor of Brazil. 

Felippe Lopes Netto, Vice President of the Bra- 
zilian Commission. 

Sir Charles Reed, President of the School Board 
of London, England. 

Dr. Charles Saffrav, Delegate of Board of Com- 
mercial Geosjaphy, Paris, France. 

F. Maquaire, Dele^te of the Makers of Machines 
of Precision. Paris, France. 

Germain Dubroca, teacher, France. 

William Morjrans, The Guildhall, Bristol, England. 

C. Konig AUman, Inspector of Schools, Second 
District, Friesland. Netherlands. 

E. E. Schaar, Chief Engineer of the Belgian State 
R. R. Workshops. 

Prof. F. Rouleaux, Director Royal Polytechnic 
School, Berlin, Chief German Commissioner. 

Dr. C. J. Meijerberg, Superintendent of Schools, 
Stockholm. Sweden. 

Dr. J. H. Rigg, Principal Westminster Training 
School, En({land. 

Albert Jacobson, Agricultural Department, Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Prof. E. A. Fuertes, Italy. 

A. L. H. Obreen, Civil Engineer, Liege, Belgium. 
J. B. Rauber, Teacher, Paris. 

Dr. Theodore Orloff, Professor of the Imperial 
Technical School in Moscow. 

Baron Edmund de Keyking, Russian Commissioner. 

H. R. Hitchcock, Inspector General of Schools, 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Emile Guimet, Secretary of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, Belles-Lettres and Arts, Lyons, France. 

Count Guiseppe Dassi, Vice President of the Ital- 
ian Commission. 

Gaston Berardi, Redacteur de L* Independence 
Belize, Brussels, Belgium. 

Manuel R. Garcia, Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Argentine Confederation. 

Dr. David Murray, Foreign Adviser to the Japa- 
nese Department of Education. 

Dr. D. Wvwadzaff, Russia. 

Auguste Valens, Professor of Languages, Paris. 

Dr. H. M. Thomden, Professor University of Up- 
sala, Sweden. 

Dr. J. J- EconamafF, Bulg^aria, Turkey. 

J. G. Berkeley Gotter, Portuguese Commission. 

S. Y. Tegima, Japan. 

Dr. J. G. Hodgins, Deputy Minister of Public In- 
struction, Ontario. 

Prof. E. Lavasseur, France. 

C. J. Hogman, Professor in the University, Finland. 

Dr. G. Seelhorst, Director of the Museum, Nurem- 
berg, Germany. 

Edward Guver, Commissioner, Switzerland. 

B. Berger, Public School Inspector, Paris. 

F. Buisson, President of the Commission delegated 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, France. 

Prof. E. Jones, Liverpool, 

Dr. F. Migerka, Councilor to the Austrian Minis- 
try of Commerce, and commissioned to study Amer- 
ican education. 

Col. J. J. Marin, Commissioner, Spain. 

Otto Forell, Commissioner, Sweden. 

Fouret, Judge, France. 

M. Albert Carette, Delegate of the Society for Pro- 
moting Elementary Instruction, Paris, France. 

Lourenco Malheiro, Mining Engineer, Commis- 
sioner, Portugal. 



Fujimaro Tanaka, Vic* Minister of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Japan. 

J. Gody, State Architect, Chief of the Belgian 
Commi<;sion, Belgium. 

Paul Liptav. Commissioner, Hunfi:ary« 

Eduardo Vijil, Secretary of the Chilian Legation. 

Dr. S. P. Mav, Education Department. Ontario. 

E. Laporte, Inspector of Primary Schools. Paris. 

Charles M. Limousin, Editor Economist, Paris, 

Ponthus, Delegate of the Makers of Instruments 
of Precision, Paris. 

Harle, Delegate of the Makers of Instruments of 
Precision, Paris. 

Dr. Philippe Da Motta, Member of the Board of 
Public Instruction in Rio, and Delegate of the Bra- 
zilian Government. 

Domenico Ricci, Rome, Italy. 

L*abbe T« A. Chandonnes, D.D., Normal School, 
Quebec. 

G. Videla Doma, Secretary of the Argentine Le- 
gation. 

Olagnier, Member French Commission on Primary 
Instruction. 

Alfredo Louis Escobar, Spanish Commissioner. 



THE EXPOSITION LEAVEN. 



TMPERFECT as was the representation 
of the educational interests of the 
United States at the Centennial Exposition, 
and little as was shown there of an educa- 
tional character bv several of the great na- 
tions of the Old World, the effect of what 
was done is Rroing to be far-reaching and of 
lasting benefit. As a first indication of^his 
harvest of good, read the following transla- 
tion of an editorial, which appeared in the 
October uuraber of ^<t Journal de V Instruc- 
tion Publique, Quebec. It is a very significant 
article in many ways. We like its spirit ex- 
ceedingly — its generous praise of those who 
did well at the Philadelphia Exposition, its 
frank acknowledgment of the failure of its 
own province, and above all its manly dis- 
position to make amends for the mistakes of 
th^ past by an early, earnest effort to guard 
against them in the future. Ontario must 
now look to her well-earned laurels ; and we 
beg our Canadian friends to consider Penn- 
sylvania entered for the race. 

It is the first time that in an International Expo- 
sition public instruction has occupied so prominent 
a place, or been presented in a separate and well- 
located department, in a manner so earnest. The 
authorities of the Philadelphia Exposition have 
wished to exhibit the school as a national product. 
This had not been previously done, except, perhaps, 
so far as relates to school systems in j^eneral. Some 
states — Sweden, for example — had already made, it 
is true, at Vienna, a full educational exposition ; but, 
in general, the several powers were too much en- 
grossed with other matters to do much in this line, 
so that public education, it may be said, was not a 
department, nor did it form a separate group in the 
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lassification of international products. Even 
nd laces were better treated, 
iras a strange anomaly. It is not logical to 
>dacts without showing the means of pro- 
bem. The tools of the watchmaker are al> 
libited with his watches; printing presses 
books printed on them ; machines with the 
ey do; but it is unneccessary to multiply 
ons of this principle. In fact, work is done 
IS of a machine, the books are printed by 
Y a press ; but whence came the machine, 
s, the substance of the book? From the 
The school is the primary means of indus- 
luction, the means of. means, that without 
lere would neither be inventors nor inven. 
itchmakers nor watches, presses nor books, 
positions of the products of human industry, 
I, education should be accorded t^e first rank, 
arly succeeded in doing this at Philadelphia, 
ut doubt, circumstances there did not al- 
'ect success; it suffices for the time that 
iciple was admitted; and that it was no 
istions. If all countries have not had on 
sion an educational expasition, it is not that 
ieved the matter useless, but for other rea- 
the utility of these expositions in all respects 
enerally acknowledged. To convince our- 
' it, it is only necessary to glance at the books 
:ational material exhibited this year by Rus- 
[apan. Russia found in preceding exposi- 
dels of desks, seats, tables, blackboards, and 
entities of apparatus for use in all grades of 
and has utilized them. As to Japan, she 
owed the French and English methods and 
well supplied with educational material, 
rhich in the past ten years has undergone an 
volution, politically and socially, is too in- 
not to have profited by the experience of 
Ties represented at the Expositions of Paris 
ina, and after having compared her present 
former condition we must consider interna- 
ucational expositions as one of the principal 
r the progress she is making. 
I foreign countries have not sent educational 
to Philadelphia, some on account of the 
of transportation and others, no doubt, owing 
pense, as private individuals cannot be re- 
i to bear the cost of an exhibition of this 
-. Thus Germany, Austria, and France are 
presented, an error which, in view of the 
educational expositions as shown at Phila- 
will not fail to be repaired at the next exposi- 
iris, in 1878. 

ore difficult to understand why, in this de- 
, all the states of the American Union have 
n equal pride. The states of New York, 
I, Virginia, and those of the whole south, 
y by their absence. This absence probably 
ral causes, but the most potent, quite likely, 
d in the exigencies of local politics or in an 
i treasury. Thus, the visitor interested 
in the question of schools does not find at 
»hia all the elements necessary to a com- 
ly of the different American methods. On 
it would do too much honor to the country 
^e judge it by the brilliant exhibition of 
ania or that of Massachusetts ; and, in the 

would deceive ourselves if we should con- 
n the absence of certain states that their 

is behind- hand in the matter of public 
I. These would be able, perhaps, to appear 



well if they made the attempt, but circumstances pre- 
vented them from displaying the extent of their re- 
sources in this direction. 

The same reflection applies in a certain measure 
to our own country. In the Canadian department, the 
educational exposition of the Province of Ontario, 
which is not excelled by any other of the same kind, 
sums up and represents to the eye of the stranger the 
best part of our system from Vancouver to the Island 
of Prince Edward; but no one should thence con- 
clude from this exposition of one section of the country 
that the other provinces. New Scotland, New Bruns- 
wick, and above all Quebec, could not make, if they 
should undertake the work in earnest, an equally in- 
teresting educational exposition. The Government 
at Toronto has in hand some two millions of dollars 
with which it did not know what to do, and so put a 
large sum at the disposal of the bureau of public in- 
struQition : that explains all. 

We say frankly that the educational exposition of 
our province, as of several of the states of the Ameri- 
can Union, is a failure. Our exhibit consiste only of 
an album containing some photographs of our great 
institutions, and in the display of several models in 
wood of the buildings of the same. It is very little, 
we acknowledge it. Still, we must say, that while 
this album and these models are only a small contri- 
bution, they are so installed as to appear badly. By 
some fanciful arrangement the album is placed far 
from the models upon an isolated desk, where it can 
be found only by chance ; whilst the models arc in- 
stalled, those of the colleges in the Canadian section 
of the Main Building, in a good place, and those of 
the convents in the Women's Department, a mile 
from there, in the midst of needlework I The extent 
of our exhibit hardly justifies this separation, this fan- 
ciful classification ! 

We will not now undertake to show what we would 
have been able to do had we taken the matter up in 
earnest; all those who are concerned in the work of 
education in this province well know that our col- 
leges, our convents, and our academies, ca[n furnish 
a collection of books and apparatus that is not ex- 
celled by any like institutions abroad. The material 
of our primary schools might, perhaps, suffer by a 
comparison, but as a whole even this comparison 
would not be unfavorable to us. It now becomes the 
duty of the government and of the legislature to de- 
cide whether the province of Quebec shall endeavor 
to make amends for her failure at Philadelphia, by 
sending an educational exhibit worthy of her to Paris 
in 1878. 

If it is possible to retrieve our lost credit it should 
be done ; for, hereafter, to remain behind would be 
to acknowledge our inferiority. Educational expo- 
sitions have assumed so much importance in our day 
that a country which desires to keep a good name 
must take part in them. 

Besides, to attract foreign emigration and keep our 
credit in the European market we should take all 
proper means to make known our advantages. 

There is another consideration still more grave. 
The province of Quebec is French and Catholic, and 
with us the clergy control public instruction. It rests 
upon us to prove that our nationality and our religion 
do not prevent us, as certain fanatics are constantly 
proclaiming, from being the friends of progress and 
learning, and th'^t we are able to march forward at 
an equal pace with the English provinces, whose 
success at Philadelphia has done so much to honor 
the Canadian name. 
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OUR STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



THEIR INTERNAL WEAKNESS. 



THE State Teachers' Association, at the 
late meeting at West Chester, appointed 
a committee to consider the whole question 
of our Normal School policy, with the pur- 
pose of laying its conclusions before the Leg- 
islature. The external defects of the system 
are sufficiently obvious, but much as they 
need correction the administration of the 
schools is characterized by weaknesses less 
apt to be noticed but much more damaging 
in results. Lest the committee should be 
more inclined to look without than within 
for the source of the evils they are seeking 
to uproot, we would like to call attention to 
the following observations : 

The policy of establishing special schools 
for the training of teachers is no longer seri- 
ously questioned in the state of Pennsylva- 
nia. The battle in behalf of this policy was 
a long and hard one. The first schools that 
grew up under it encountered strong oppo- 
sition and bitter prejudice. Those who pio- 
neered the work had to be prepared for bat- 
tle at all times, front, flank and rear. But 
normal schools at last won the victory and 
have now become a permanent part of the 
state system of public education, and are 
safely entrenched in the good opinion of the 
people. But this victory was won only for 
normal schools as normal schools, not for 
normal schools as colleges or academies. 
Should the fact become apparent that the 
students in these normal schools are in con- 
siderable proportion young men and women 
who entertain no thought of following the 
business of teaching \ that professionid in- 
struction is crowded into a corner, or im- 
parted mechanically in obedience to the let- 
ter of the law, in consequence of the greater 
attention given to branches of knowledge or 
objects of study having no relation to the 
proper normal course ; that while called nor- 
mal schools and aided by the state as such, 
their spirit and life is collegiate or academic 
and not at all professional, — should all this 
be found to be true of our normal schools, 
or even in considerable part true, we are 
satisfied that it would be the signal for the 
immediate withdrawal from them of state 
appropriations and of public confidence. 

The normal school law of 1857 allows the 
normal schools established under it to admit 
students who do not design to become teach- 
ers when there is room for them. It was 
hoped from the first by the framers and friends 



of this law that no room would be found for 
non-professional students, but the provision 
was introduced into the law to give strength 
to normal schools in their infancy, or until 
such a demand should be created for trained 
teachers as would fill them with students 
seeking professional instruction. None of 
the founders of the normal school system ever 
supposed for a moment that they were pre- 
paring the way for the establishment of a 
number of new colleges or academies with 
normal departments ; and we now give warn- 
ing to those who seem to be pressing them 
in this direction, that they are doing great 
harm tn the system, and if they do not de- 
stroy it entirely it will be because wiser men 
than themselves will guard it from injury. 
' We must talk plainly. The weakness of 
our normal schools internally consists in 
three things : first, in the admission of con- 
siderable numbers of students who do not 
intend to become teachers ; second, in the 
systematic, mechanical and forced attention 
given too often to the professional work of 
the schools, especially to that part of it which 
belongs to the model schools ; and, third, 
in the want of a more intense professional 
life. Of course, we don't mean that all the 
schools are equally weak in the respects 
named, nor do we mean that any one of them 
is without elements of strength ; but we must 
say in plain words that a weakness from 
which none are free is the ambition to secure 
a large attendance of students, to make good 
scholars, to present a grand appearance on 
commencement and examination days, even 
to the sad neglect of that thorough study of 
the principles of teaching, and that patient, 
well-directed training which alone can make 
good teachers. 

The most reliable test of the professional 
life of a normal school is the condition of 
the model school connected with it. If the 
model school is provided with rooms and 
equipments of an inferior character, if the 
best and most experienced teachers are all 
assigned to duties outside of it, if the student- 
teachers perform their allotted work in it as 
a task that they are reluctant to begin and 
glad to get through with, if, in short, the 
model school is not the centre of the life of 
the whole normal school, and its work con- 
sidered the most difficult and delicate, but the 
most profitable and attractive of the course, 
there is something wrong in the management. 

Said a graduate of a class at one of our 
normal schools on examination day, to the 
writer, "I taught in the model school the 
prescribed half-hour a day, but I consid- 
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ered it time thrown away, for I learned noth- 
ing.'* We were startled, and, seeing our 
surprise, he added in self-defence, '*The whole 
class are of the same opinion — ask any of 
them.'* We pressed the matter no further, 
but we now desire .to know whether the fac- 
ulties of our normal schools are satisfied with 
work like this ? 

Has their professional instruction taken 
so little hold of their students that it has 
created a dislike for practical teaching ? Are 
they satisfied with that teaching of theories 
which awakens little or no disposition to 
put them to the test of experiment? Have 
they succeeded so badly in impressing upon 
the minds of their students the importance 
and difficulty of the teacher's work that they 
esteem it time thrown away to enter upon 
it, where mistakes can be corrected and the 
right way made plain ? 

The truth is that the incident furnished 
clear proof to as that the professional in- 
struction of the school wherein the incident 
occurred, had been given without power or 
without spirit. We fear there may be ex- 
amples at other schools of the same kind, 
and we suggest that at the next examinations 
all students in the graduating classes be re- 
quired to do some practical teaching as a 
test of their skill, in the presence of the 
boards of examiners. 

Let it not be inferred from what we have 
said that we are dissatisfied with the results 
of our normal school system as a whole, for 
this is not the case. These schools have 
done a noble work. No state has better 
schools of the kind. But our single pur- 
pose is to strengthen them where they are 
weak ; and we beg the serious attention of all 
concerned to what we have written. 



CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 



EXHIBIT OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 



WHAT we have published concerning 
education at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion would not be complete without an ac- 
count more full than that we have already 
given of the exhibit made by the National 
Bureau of Education in the Government 
Building, We copy first what a correspon- 
dent of the New York Tribune says of the 
general character of the exhibit. 

Gen. John Eaton, Cominissioner of Education, in 
determining the contribution which his bureau should 
make to the Government display, aimed simply at 
presenting a suggestive and historical exhibition of 
the scope of educational influences in the United 



States. As the United States have no national 
system of public education, the detailed exhibits 
of necessity had to be made by the states or by 
individual institutions and teachers. Tbe especial 
office of the bureau was therefore to inform state 
and cit^ educational officials and the managers of 
institutions what it was desirable that they sboold 
send to Philadelphia, and to arrange the articles 
after their arrival; to stimulate the prepara- 
tion of histories and the keeping of permanent 
records of systems and institutions, and to give such 
assistance in this work as might seem desirable or 
necessary. In addition to this the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has made some direct contributions to the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition which will be of great permanent 
value. 

Gen. Eaton's plan was to illustrate the scope of 
our educational institutions by means of photographs 
or engravings of school and college buildings and 
their plans, copies of their catalogues showing the 
nature of the instruction given, specimens of the ap- 
paratus used and of the work performed by the 
pupils. The historical branch was to contain models 
of modern school buildings and of those in use 50 • 
or 100 years ago, and specimens of present apparatus, 
text -books, etc., compared with those in former use. 
Although the interest shown by educators throughout 
the country in the Exhibition was not as great nor 
the contributions they made as numerous as it had 
been hoped they would be, the display is in many re- 
spects a very suggestive one and woithy the study of 
teachers and all others interested in popular educa- 
tion. The schools of the Indian Territory have 
made a very creditable display. They have sent 
photographs of their school-houses, prominent teach* 
ers, and representative pupils, and exhibit specimens 
of text-books, chirography, needlework, drawing, 
etc. The wonderful pre gi ess which even some of 
the wilder tribes of Indians have made in a few 
years' residence in the Indian Territory, as shown 
in this exhibit, demonstrates the wisdom of an Indian 
policy that removes the savages from the demoralize 
ing influences of frontier settlements and places them 
under direct civilizing influences. The Modocs.even, 
who a few years ago^ from their fastnesses in the lava 
beds, defied the power of the United States and 
spread terror throughout a whole region, are now 
rapidly learning the arts of civilization, and their 
schools make a very creditable display in the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

The direct contribution of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion will consist of the following named publican 
tions: (1.) The Annual Report of the Bureau for 
1875. This has been completed and is now passing 
through the press. One very interesting feature of 
th.s report will be abstracts which it contains of all 
state constitutional provisions relating to education 
and of all educational laws. (2.) A Special Report 
in two volumes on the Libraries of the United Slates. 
This report was projected by Gen. Eaton, and the 
work upon it has been done by Mr. Samuel A. War- 
ren, Statistician of the Bureau^ with the assistance of 
Major S. M . Clark, also of the Bureau. Volume one, 
which contains 1,187 P^g^s, gives the statistics of all 
public libraries of the United States containing more 
than 500 volumes each, with historical accounts of 
the more important libraries, prepared by the librari- 
ans at the request of the editor. Volume two (89 pp.) 
contains rules for making a Printed Dictionary Cata- 
logue, by Mr. Chas. A. Cutter, Librarian of the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum. This report is illustrated and ii 
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supplied with an excellent index. Mr. Warren, who 
has spent two years in its preparation, exhibited a 
stitched copy of it to the conference of librarians. 
(3.) A Special Report on Art Education in America, 
witn special reference to the introduction of drawing 
as one of regular studies in the courses of the public 
free schools, by Mr. J. Edward Clarke, of the Bureau 
of Education. This report will fill about 600 or 700 
pages, and will contain a historical account of all art- 
training institutions and of all public art collections 
in this country, besides accounts of the action of 
foreign governments in relation to museums, and ex- 
tracts from foreign and American reports upon art at 
the Vienna Exhibition. It will be illustrated by en- 
gravings and photo-lithographic pictures. This last 
report will be ready for distribution early in December. 

But a more particular account must be 
given of the exhibit of Indian education ; 
and we insert below for this purpose a letter 
written by A. Tolman Smhh, to the N. E. 
Journal of Education, 

INDIAN EDUCATION EXHIBIT. 

The intelligent students of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion naturally find their way to the exhibit of Educa- 
tion, in the Government Building ; of the many 
subjects there presented it is significant that none at- 
tracts more attention than that of Indian education — 
never so suggestive, never so imperious in its de- 
mands upon our solemn consideration as at this 
moment. 

The two cases, however, illustrating Indian edu- 
cation are but a fragment, a torn leaf, by themselves. 
Place them in sequence with the United States Sur- 
vey and Indian exhibits in the same building; begin 
with models of ruined cave-towns, cliff- dwellings 
and towers ; pass to the models of these restored ; 
run through the pottery and stone relics of a race un- 
known, and a date unchronicled ; pass through the 
archaeological, ethnological, and ornamental relics of 
Indians, wrought before the shadow of the Spaniard 
fell athwart the land; then follow, step by step, the 
representation of contemporary but savage tribes 
through the comprehensive exnibt of their imple- 
ments, their industries, ornaments, superstitions, 
dress, their very faces, and daily haunts, and domes- 
tic life, photographed with unerring exactness — trace 
the slow mingling of savage handiwork with the ac- 
quired arts of the Saxon race, and come then to the 
cases representing the results of Indian education, 
under the fostering care of Christian intelligence, and 
you have the history of the aborigines of America; a 
far-reaching, eloquent, imperishable record. 

We will not, however, rest content witn the gen- 
eral import of the Indian exhibit, but pause to gather 
some of its practical lessons. In the first case of an- 
tiquities is a series of fiint arrow-heads; these primi- 
tive, missiles were, at first, perfectly plain at the blunt 
edge, and must have been fastened with no small 
dimculty to the handle; gradually a change is notice- 
able, a slight depression appears in the blunt edge, 
and finally an indentation in either side which secure- 
ly held the sinew that bound together handle and 
weapon. Something of the same slow growth of 
thought is apparent through the school exhibit. 

In the same case with the writing are specimens 
of the handiwork of pupils. You may hold in your 
hand a bit of patch-work sewn by an Apach< ^irl, 
nine years old ; a year ago, the women of her tribe, 
sunk in savage squalor and apathy, knew no finer art 



than the fashioning of skins with strings of sinew, 
and bone needles pushed in and out after the manner 
of an awl. This patch-work, like nearly all the 
primary sewing, was done without the thimble, one 
implement at a time being as much as they can mas- 
ter ; so it is first the needle, then the thimble, still 
step by step, as in the old days of arrow-heads and 
bone needles. But the little Apache's patch-work is 
by no means the present limit of sewing. In the 
same case are aprons, skirts, quilts, and that triumph 
of feminine domestic art, the plaited shirt-bosom, 
hand* made and machine-made, by Modocs, Dakotas, 
Choctaws, Creeks, and Cherokees. Instinctively, as 
you view them, your thoughts run over to the needle- 
work album in the Massachusetts exhibit, and the 
two simple works assume a subtle relation to the 
coming brotherhood of races. 

The general conduct of the " Manual-Labor 
Schools " can be understood by an account of the 
Tallahassee school. The institution has a fine farm 
adjoining ; both sexes are admitted to its care, and 
while receiving the same class instruction, are at 
once initiated into their appropriate industries. The 
girls are trained in sewing, housework, the manage- 
ment of the dairy, etc.; the boys work the farm, and 
acquire the management of ordinary tools. This in- 
dustrial training, joined with the direct development 
of the purely mental faculties, is in vital relation to 
all the future of these transforming races. 

Without this, education for them would be merely 
a revolutibn of mental condition, the substitution of . 
discontent for apathy, of effete thought for savage ac- 
tivities. This training simply directs these activities 
into channels adapted to civilized, intelligent life. 
Thus said " Running Chief" of the Pawnees : "Fol- 
lowing the plow will give me that active exercise 
which I used to get on the hunt ; formerly the only 
way for a Pawnee chief to make his mark was to kill 
a good many of his enemies; to-day the only way is 
to t>ecome a great farmer, a great mechanic, or per- 
haps a great lawyer." 

The exhibit of the direct results of the school- 
room training in these cases follows the general 
course. The most advanced studies represented in 
examination papers are geography, history, English 
composition, book-keeping, and algebra. The papers 
I examined gave a fair percentage of correct work. 
The report of an oral examination in grammatical 
analysis, conducted in a very rigid manner, showed 
95 per cent, of correct answers. In ranking these 
varied results, we should forego unjust standards ; 
they must be valued, in every instance, by their his- 
toric meaning rather than their comparative excel- 
lence or compass. The group of manuaUlabor 
schools, of which Tallahassee has been taken as the 
representative, has only a twenty- five years' record; 
thus it appears that, as yet, time hardly enters as a 
factor in the results. 

We ought not to close a notice of the Indian ex- 
hibit without a moment's attention to its most im- 
pressive feature. Upon the walls assigned to the 
geological-survey section is a series of photographs, 
representing the untamed savage of the plains, in his 
varied haunts and costumes. In the midst of the In- 
dian education cases is a second series, representing 
pupils and graduates, and parents who have caught 
only the reflected influence of training. The counte- 
nance, the attitudes, are transformed; the savage has 
become a pian. No one can escape the eloquent, 
forcible lesson conveyed in these contrasted pictures 
of Indian humanity. 
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ONE cold Monday, on mj waj to sdiool, I was 
met by a deputation of boys, who informed me 
the store- pipe was down. How it happened no one 
knew. No one ever knows how stove-pipes come 
down. I entered the house to find it full of blue- 
nosed ttojrs and girls, gazing upward. The pipe, which 
is in fifteen pieces, hung gracefully from iu wire 
moorings, while two pieces lay upon the floor, and 
soot was sifted over everything. 

What should I do ? I looked up in dismay. It 
was about twelve feet from the floor. I looked at 
my immaculate cufls and Monday morning apron. 
No time was to be wasted. It was nearing nine 
o'clock and no fire. I couldn't send for my director, 
for he was three miles away. There were no other 
men nearer than a quarter of a mile. I sighed a 
sigh, and took off my hat and shawL The boys 
brought in '* the steps," and I ascended. They are 
rickety old things, and I expected to topple over at 
every step upwuds. Reaching the pipe and com- 
mencing operations, I had to work with my head 
back on my spine, and my arms stretched to the full- 
est extent, and was in imminent danger of breaking 
every hook and eye, to say nothing of whale and 
other bones. 

I fitted the left piece with only one gasp and sneeze, 
and was congratulating mjrself, when the longest 
part pulled out of the chimney. At this, I drew a^ 
long breath, and with soot and tears commingled, 
commenced on a new base. The steps had to be 
moved, and after getting the piece in the chimney, 
some of the middle pieces were on the floor again. 
The children were in a cloud of soot, coughing, 
sneezing and freezing. They ofiered help, and gave 
me their sympathy — in tears. No game, no play 
that was ever invented, would have been interesting 
enough to take them from the room. 

i came down from my perch once more, and again 
moving the steps, made the grim resolve to fight it 
out with that pipe, and on those steps, it it took all 
winter. Turning the pieces, I hammered in one end 
and found the other too small ; then hammered in 
the other end and they wouldn't fit at all. 

My pretty ruflSed apron was streaked, my cufls 
were spotted, and hands grimed like a coal-heaver's, 
and cold as a frog. Time passed, and those blue, 
grey, and black eyes still watched with breathless 
eagerness, to see if I could truly and really fix a 
stove pipe. I did'nt say much, I fancy they thought 
I was uncommonly quiet, but volcanoes sometimes 
slumber I 

Wrapped in a newspaper, in the closet, was a piece 
of new pipe, saved for an emergency. I sent lor it. 
With some pounding and a great deal of coaxing, I 
managed to fit it in. Then Joe Jones got on a chair 
and hanged the elbow with a broom, and after a 
general shaking of elbows all around, I came down 
winking, blinking and black, but victorious. Then 
the fire was quickly kindled, the floor swept, clothes 
brushed, soap and water used freely, the school bell 
rung, and all went *'merry as a marriage bell." 

The next morning my arms ached as if I had been 
whitewashing ceilings for a day, and I belonged to 
the stifi'-necked generation. On arriving at the door, 
I found another divorce case, and went through the 
previous performance aided by a little nghteous in- 



dignation. If it hadn't been for my solemn vov, j 
would have sent the children home, hoisted theb 
window and thrown every one of the fifteen ] 
out of it. As It was, I hunted up more wire ; 
nails, and hung the old thing somebowr, and wh 
it remained crooked and ugly till vacation. 

AmMAbel LetX 



How I Teach Spelling. — ^Joseph Jackson, jr., 
the New England Journal of Educatiam, thos \ 
how he teaches spelling : 

*' This is my experience in the matter of te 
spelling. After having used a spelling-book for t 
long time, it occurred to me to try the foUowii 
course, merely as an experiment. One day I told i 
class in spellmg that we should not use the spellin 
book for a few days, but that they might take their I 
slates or paper and write what I should read to them, I 
I then dictated to them the first ten or twelve senten-l 
cesof Hawthorne's " The Ambitious Guest," giving! 
them all the punctuation, and indicating what wordsl 
should begin with capitals, etc. The recitation wa$J 
conducted in this way : llie next day the naunes ( 
the scholars were drawn by lot, the one first drawn 1 
taking his place on the floor at the head of the class, I 
and the rest in order. After taking their places they 
were told that they would spell from their papers; I 
that omitting to tell that a word b^an with a capital, I 
if so, or by what punctuation mark, if any, it was fol- ' 
lowed, would be r^arded as a failure, as well as 
any misspelling ; that the teacher would not say that 
any word was misspelled, unless some scholar 
noticed it ; that the first one who noticed any mistake 
might correct it when his turn came ; that those who 
allowed errors to pass without correction would be 
regarded as having made the same mistake; that 
those who missed each day should go to the foot of 
the class after the recitation, the one who missed 
nearest the head of the class going first to the foot, 
and the others in the same order going below him ; 
and the one at the head at the close of the recitation 
on Friday afternoon should go to the foot, after all 
the other changes had been made. A record was 
kept of all those who thus had stood at the head on 
Fridays. 

** The first scholar spelled the first word, the second 
scholar the next word, and so on until the exercise 
was finished. After the first week there was no need 
of the teacher saying a word scarcely during the 
recitation, except to decide upon some mooted ques- 
tion. There was no such thing as inattention. All 
wanted to get their names at least once on the 
record, and all could see that one had just as good a 
chance as another. Of course they should not know 
what book the teacher gives the exercises from. 
After they had taken their seats, another passage was 
read to them. This method worked so well, we 
adopted it permanently." 



OVER. WORKED TEACHERS. 

A CORRESPONDENT ol the Bucks County InteUi' 
gencer furnishes that paper widi the following article : 

Mr. Editor : Is it possible for one teacher of only 
human capabilities to hear from twenty to thirty reci- 
tations, each requiring from ten to thirty minutes, in 
one day of six hours ? A school of thirty pupils con- 
tains five grades at least, and not a few, yes, over one- 
half, have six grades, running from abecedarian to 
the high school pupil who studies, or ought to study. 
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algebra, physiology, etc.; studies which require no 
less than thirty minutes lor a single class recitation. 
Inferior grades which pursue the elements of arith 
metic need less time to recite ; yet tifteen minutes in 
all such cases is a short period enough. And the 
lowest grade, composed of children who know 
neither sy;»tem in study nor class, take more time and 
far more lat>or than the higher ones, since here the 
teacher, in a sense, must teach the individual. Class 
instruction is futile. A teacher in an ungraded school 
must teach, leach, not a moment to look or to lose. On 
an average it takes six hours to hear the bare recita- 
tions ; what outside work can then be done ? When 
shall a teacher discipline, moralize, and instruct ? 

It is patent on every side that we are having too 
much lexubook instruciion and not enough teacners* 
instruction. But can our teachers help it? What 
teacher wouldn't spend an hour over the cube root it 
he only haa time ? The programme warns him, how- 
ever, that only twenty minutes are allowed for the 
one lesson, and he must either treat it superficially or 
deter it till next day. Our teachers try 10 do justice 
to the whole school, and note the result. An eminent 
physician says : '* Teaching primaiy and ungraded 
schools is a body and soul destroying business.'* One 
of these poor, overworked, conscientious teachers 
said on her death -bed: ** Let my epiuph be, * Died 
of overwork.' " Not a man or woman leaves one of 
these schools at the close of a day's work without 
feeling nervous, and tired in body and mind. *' So 
tired," "so weary," are common daily expressions, 
and how fitful, irritable, touchy and disagreeable 
many of them are. They are nut so naturally. They 
are sick and overworked. Nature is prostrated. And 
the most disagreeable sensation of all is that they feel 
dissatisfied with the result. Tired in body and mind, 
with no pleasant contemplation of duty done, or result 
obtained, to soothe them. Nor is this painful weari- 
ness confined to lady teachers. We have known a 
man, with physical endurance equal to any farmer, 
come from his school- room night after night so ex- 
hausted and nervous that he was unfitted even for 
conversation till an hour or two of rest had retreshed 
him. The school discipline never affected him. 
Teaching alone taxed his strength. He taught well, 
and his school progressed. But can all the teachens 
endure what he diu ? No person can do two days 
work in one ; and no one peison can successfully, 
payingly, satisfactorily, either to himself or to his 
pupil:>, teach an ungraded school ot thirty or more 
members. \ 

It is certainly a bad resort, that of « getting 
through somehow;" and yet how many teacners are 
forced to it? The teacher who " gets through " usu 
ally has more tact than conscience. The impossi- 
bility of attending carefully to so many duties gives 
to the conscientious teacher much worrying, which, 
in truth, is far more destructive to strength and spirit 
than work itself. How many teachers of ungraded 
schools are living, suffering examples of our asser- 
tion, and do by act and word sustain it? But the 
teacher is Dot the greatest sufferer by this state of 
affairs. More evil results to the pupils than even to 
the teacher. When a high school course might be 
completed at the age of fifteen, we rarely meet with 
any of that age, or even older, in our common 
schools, wlio are able to give a lucid explanation of 
the four fundamental principles in arithmetic, or an 
intelligent outline of General Greene's retreat. In 
truth, principles and philosophy are unknown to them. 
In their place they have rules and memorized facts. 



And no wonder. Text-books do not teach a child to 
think; that is the instructor's work. Yet how much 
does, and must, a child depend on his book instead 
of on his teacher or himself, when we find the time 
so limited and the labor so prodigious as in our com- 
mon, ungraded schools. Lessons are memorized in- 
stead ot digested. Memory soon fails them; and 
thus we are rearing generation after generation of 
such as excuse their ignorance by saying they are 
" rusty," but who are really ignoramuses. Is there 
no remedy for this ? Must our teachers wear out 
their lives and yet accomplish but little ? Must our 
children fritter away the precious years of childhood 
in committing cubic inches of, to them, meaningless 
words ? And must we expend thousands of dollars 
year by year without seeing a higher grade of scholar- 
ship, or even the old grade sustained? patron. 



TH £ Easton Sentinel says : The school board of 
the borough of Freemansburg got into a dead 
locK several mouths since on the question of a teacher 
for their high school — the board being equally divided 
between two applicants — iu consequence the school 
remained closed. Under the act ul assembly, which 
contains a remedy for ca:>es oi this kind, the citizens 
of that borough last week petitioned the court to 
come to their relief. After hearing their complaint 
Judge Meyers declared the seau of the old L)oard 
vacant and appointed a new board, who are to dis- 
charge the dunes of i»chool directors until their sue- 
cessois are elected in February next. This is the 
first case of the kind that has ever been brought to the 
notice of the court." 

That the court had a right to discharge the mem- 
bers of the board under the circumstances, we have 
no doubt ; but it seems unfortunate that a court should 
ever be troubled with such a case. The law ought to 
provide a different remedy, or rather ought to guard 
against the occurrence ot a case of the kiud. In most 
instances this would be effected by constituting boards 
of directors of an odd number of members. 



RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE PEOPLE. 



Messrs, Editors: Our state boasts — and perhaps 
justly— of having very good common schools, in 
some localities, however, the schools are very far 
from what they should be. Instead of selecting teach- 
ers on account of their scholarship, experience and 
integrity, personal favoritism is too oitea manifested 
in their selection. Some boards of school directors 
are so indiscreet as to prefer very young persons as 
teachers, who have little or no experience in teaching, 
to those of mature age and much experience, calling 
experienced teachers " old fogies." And the matter 
is made still worse if the county superintendent en* 
courages the directors in such a false estimate of the 
qualihcations of teachers. 

Now, if the school law should remain unchanged 
it is the duty of the people to use every effort to elect 
proper persons for school directors. It is also their 
right to converse freely with the directors at all times, 
asking and even urging them to employ good teach- 
ers in their schools, if such can be obtained. And 
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when the time comes for the directors to elect a county 
superintendent it is the right of the people to ask the 
directors as their representatives to take all possible 
pains to ascertain who is really the best person in the 
county for superintendent, and then to elect him to 
that office. 

But if a chans^e in the law be thought necessary, 
the people then have the right to vote for such per- 
sons as will be likely to use their best efforts to enact 
such laws as will accomplish it. A few thoughts will 
now be offered for public consideration. 

Our State Superintendent has suggested that only 
two directors out of each board vote for superintend- 
ent. We would make an additional suggestion, 
viz. : That the legal voters in each election district 
elect at the township election immediately preceding 
the triennial convention, the same number of persons 
as are sent by the directors, to have an equal right 
to vote for the superintendent with the persons sent 
by the directors. Perhaps a board of examiners 
would give better satisfaction than a single individ- 
ual to examine teachers. 

As county superintendents are liable to err, and 
may be partial or unfair, we would suggest that there 
may be some authority to which teachers can appeal 
if dissatisfied with the superintendent's certificsUe. 
Dr. Wickersham said, a few years ago, that he would 
not opp<.>se the passage of a bill, if properly drawn, 
giving teachers in certain cases the right to an appeal. 
If his views are not changed he will probably still 
favor some such law. 

If our suggestions are not practicable we sincerely 
hope some one wiser than ourself will suggest some- 
thing better, which may result in practical benefit to 
the Common schools throughout the state. 

R. CHADWICK. 



UNIFORMITY IN TEXT BOOKS. 



A UNIFORM series of text-books for the common 
schuoK of cur state has been thought desirable by 
many educators. No plan thai I have yet seen seems 
to be frte from very great evils, such as giving op- 
pi>rtuniiy for corrupt ion and bribery, cieaiing exten- 
sive monnpolies at the expense of ihe state, remov^ 
ing the control of the bo(^>ks too far from the people, 
and the like. However desirable uniformity in text- 
bo. k^ may be, i^ ii necessary to push the principle so 
far? The a«i opt ion of the text- books is now in the 
handt of ihc directors, and it is, in my opinion, where 
it ^liould he. In thinking over this subject the fol- 
lowiii}{ plan h.is developed itself: E^ch county is a 
supeiintendent's district, as are many cities and 
bor'»ii^li>, and in order to maki- the schools and the 
suptuiiieiultnrs wi.rk moie efficient, let the books 
be uni'otm throughout each of the said districts. Let 
the iJcrccHirs at their triennial convention, when 
ihey elect iheir superintendent for the county, city, 
or bor. ut;h, as the case may be, adopt a series of 
t( x b<iok> to be Ubtd in said county, city or borough 
lor me ensuing three years, to the exclusion of all 
others. L' t the educational publishers place samples 
of ihdf books at some convenient point in each su- 
per nti iiclciit's district where Directors can examine 
ttK-m f<ir. s.iy, one monlh previous to the convention, 
in Older th.it undue haste in adopting t)Ooks may be 
yxK vc'ii(c<1. AUo, they should Hx the prices at which 
the IxMiks sh..li \vt furnished during the three years. 

Wha will l>e gained by this plan, and why is it 
bciur itiait some others which have been offered? 



There aro, of coune, far more changes of fiamilies 
from one school district to another in the same county 
or city, than there are between the different counties; 
so that the loss from having to throw th e old books 
away and purchase new ones, perhaps not as good, or 
from keeping the children out of school when short 
removals are made, would be in a great measure pre- 
vented. 

Since all the Directors of a county would be inter- 
ested in their own pockets in this matter, no sweep- 
ing changes merely for the sake of making a change 
could be effected, but slight changes where needed 
could be made. 

The Superintendent's work in visiting schools and 
in examining teachers would be greatly simplified. 

Teachers could be examined more with regard to 
the books they should teach from ; and comparisons 
of the schools, the methods of teaching, etc., could 
be better made. 

« Corruption and bribery would be out of the ques- 
tion. Unless the pockets of the publishers held mil- 
lions, how could 14,000 men, be they ever so easily 
influenced, be bought ? 

No monopoly of the state could be created, for 
while publications of one house would be used in 
one county, those of another would be used in an- 
other county. Also, a series would likely be made 
up of publications of different firms. On the con- 
trary, competition calculated to cheapen books would 
be encouraged. 

The body making the selection would be the im- 
mediate representatives of the taxpayers and parents ; 
the entire boards of Directors of the whole county ; 
the men who send their children to the schools in 
question ; not a few men, away off in liarrisbnrg, 
who care little and perhaps know less about ^the 
wants of the schools, lor instance, in the northwest 
corner of the state, here in Erie county. 

How easy it would be for our Directors, with the 
ashistance of the superintendent, to adopt a course of 
study for the ungraded schools of each county with 
uniform text books. This is a step which would in- 
crease largely the efficiency of the superintendent, 
the teacher, and the school. It seems to me this is 
the least objectionable plan yet offered to secure uni- 
formity of books, and when you carry this thing as 
far as the jurisdiction of each superintendent elected 
by the Directors and paid by the state extends, you 
have gone far enough. And when you take the mat- 
ter of selecting books out of the hands of the Direc- 
tors you have gone too far. These are some ideas 
on this subject which occurred to me, and I may 
possibly, upon other points, yet give the readers of 
'I he Journal some notions of a director. 




ELIZA A. BROWNy 

Died in Emporium, Cameron county, on the eve- 
ning of October 28ih. Miss Brown was elected 
teacher of the intermediate school in Emporium, last 
September, and until the time of her death proved 
herself a devoted teacher, ever vigilant in the impor- 
tant work of her profession. During the past 
eight years spent in the school-room, she has en- 
deared herself by her many noble qualities to not a 
few of the teachers and pupils both in this and Pot- 
ter county. She was a woman not only of marked 
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individuality, with rare intellectnal gifts, and great 
force of character, but absolutely unsel&h — gener 
ous as only a noble woman can be generous ; pos- 
sessing in a remarkable degree all those qualities 
which help make the *' model woman," the " ideal 
teacher.'* Her grand moral nature, her sweet Chris- 
tian character, her tender look, her sympathetic voice, 
her gentle manner, her patient forbearance and per- 
sistent attention, eminently fitted her for the arduous 
duties of the schoolroom, where she passed the best 
years of her life, in contact with child-life ; and into 
the hearts of how many of her pupils, in all these 



years, she has sown the seeds of kindness, and im- 
planted the noble principles of her pure life — those 
who will grow up into beautiful characters and thus 
perpetuate her inemory— eternity alone can telJ. Her 
funeral took place October 30th. The directors, 
teachers, and between two and three hundred pupils, 
followed her remains to Newton cemetery, where, 
her silent form bestrewn by tender hands with the 
flowers she loved so well, we laid her in the grave, 
in the sure hope that in the resurrection morning she 
will rise, with Christ, to a glorious immortality. 

M. H. S. 



Official Department. 



DSPARTMBNT OF PUBUC INSTRUCTION, 1 

Harrisburg, December, 1876. / 

THE annual session of the County Institute will 
convene at place named and upon date here 
given, in each of the following counties : 

Delaware, . . . Media Novem'r 37. 

Cameron, • • . Emporium, . . , . Novem'r 27. 
Huntingdon, • . Huntingdon, .... Novem*r 27. 
Cambria, . , . Ebensburg, . , . Novem'r 37. 
Adams, .... Gettysburg, .... December 4. 

December 5. 

Decem'r ii. 

Decem'r 18. 

Decem'r 18. 

Decem'r 18. 

Decem'r 18. 

Decem*r 18. 

Decem'r 18. 

Decem'r 35. 

Decem'r 25. 



Dauphin, .... Millersburg, 

Elk, Ridgway, . . . 

Lycoming, . . . Williamsport, . 

FnltoDy McConnellsburg, 

Perry, Bloomfield , . . 

Luzerne, .... Wilkesbarre, . . 

Lehigh Allentown, . . 

Union, . . . Lewisbuig, . . 
Armstrong, . . . Kiltanning, • , 
Montour, .... Danville, ... 

Indiana, .... Indiana Decem'r 25, 

Clarion, Clarion, « • . . . Decem'r 25, 

York, York, Decem'r 25. 



Clearfield Clearfield, 

Westmoreland, . . Greensburg, 
Columbia, .... Bloomsburg, 

Beaver Beaver, . . . 

Fayette, Uniontown, 

Somerset, .... Somerset, . 

Erie, Union City, . 

Centre, Bellefonte, . . • • Decem'r 26. 

Wyoming, .... Tunkhannock, • . . Decem'r 26. 



Decem'r 25. 

Decem'r 25, 

Decem'r 25. 
, Decem'r 25. 
, Decem'r 26. 

Decem'r 26. 
, Decem'r 26. 



ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Beaver. — Schools all open, have started with fair 
prospects of success. 

Cambria. — Schools are in operation, and it is the 
first time in the history of the county that all were 
open by the 1st of November. 

Clarion.-— The meeting of our county association 
at Sligo was a success in every way. The house 
was crowded during both day and evening sessions, 
And a good interest was manifested by teachers and 
citizens. 

Cumberland.— Schools all in session. Attendance 
Rt the county institute was not as full as last year, 
bnt quite as good a degree of interest was manifested. 

Greene. — Schools visited are progressing finely. 
Better teachers, more generally, employed thaR iMt 
year. 



Juniata. — ^Teachers' salaries have been reduced 
in a few districts. 

Lawrence. — Schools are opening very favorably 
this fall, and we look for a pleasant and successful 
term this winter. 

Perry. — All the borough schools are now in oper- 
ation. The adoption of a new series of books in 
some of the districts has made the school interest 
lively.. The directors of Spring township have erected 
a new brick school house at EUiottsburg. 

Snyder. — Well-qualified teachers are veiy scarce. 

Sullivan. — Both the normal and county institutes 
were well attended. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



NO. I 



I 



residence. 



1780 
I78I 
1782 

1783 
1784 

I7«5 
1786 

1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
179a 
i793 
1794 

1795 
1796 

»797 
I79« 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 



Miss A. M McEiwee. 
Miss M. E. Adair. . 
Miss Mary Royal . . 
Miss H. T. Stavely . 
Miss H. M. Martin . 
Miss A. McCune . . 
Miss L. M. Preston . 
.\liss Blanche Oliver. 
Miss Sarah Boggs . 
H. C. Payne . . . 
Henry D. Kulp. . . 
B. H. Patterson . . 
Miss E. Miller. . . 
R. C. McNamar . . 
W. N. PauUon. . . 
Miss L. D. Snodgrass 
Miss E. J. SatterSeld. 
MissE. J. Henderson 
Samuel Wilkison . . 
MissK.G.McKee. 
S. B. Hoffman . . . 
J. H. Catherman . . 
Miss E. H. Young . 



Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny Qty. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Allegheny. 

Sharpsburg, Allegheny co 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny Ci^. 
Roxboro', Philadelphia. 
Skippack,Montgomery co 
Oil City, Venango co. 
Mann's Choice, Bedford 
New Enterprise, Bedford 
Sharpsburg, Allegheny co 
Allegheny City. 
Pulaski, Lawrence co. 
Allegheny City. 
Wllkinsburg, Allegheny 
Allegheny City. 
Mifflinbuig, Union co. 
Vicksburg, Union co. 
McKeesport, Allegheny 



SCHOOL-BOARD CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Centennial Bureau received from Newport 

School Board, Perry county % 5 00 

Mt. Holly School Board, Cumberland co. 2 00 

Total I 700 

Whole amount heretofore reported . . . 3,673 85 

Total receipts of Bureau |3.68q^ 
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Book Notices 



Progressive Art Studies. — By George G, White, 
New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blaheman, 
Taylor 6* Co, 1876, 

Mr. White continues his Progressive Art Studies 
through six new sets of the series. The ** studies *' 
are put up in strong envelopes, each containing 
twelve cards, with duplicate sheets of blank paper, 
and a book of instructions. The plates are finely 
executed, and the price — sixty cents for each set — 
brings them within the reach of any who desire to 
continue the intelligent study of this very useful but 
much neglected branch of instruction. It is claimed, 
that havinglfollowed the author's thorough course in 
the Elementary Series, which appeared last year, the 
pupil may now take up any other branch of drawing. 
In pursuance of his plan there now appear, I. The 
Instrumental series, by Major H. E. Alvord, giving 
the elements of industrial and mechanical drawing ; 
II. The Ornamental series, by Clarence Eytinge, 
decorative artist, comprising the elements in orna- 
mental and decorative art ; and III. The Landscape 
series, embracing every principle of landscape draw- 
ing. This series of Art Studies has met with very 
great favor, and we heartily commend it to the notice 
of all who are interested in the subject. 
The Normal Higher Arithmetic. — Designed for 
Advanced Classes in Common Schools^ Academies^ 
etc. By Edward Brooks^ Author of " Normal 
Series of Arithmetics^'' etc, Pp,: joo. PhiladeU 
phia : Sower^ Potts 6* Co, 
*< Theory and Practice, properly combined, give 
the desirable results of mental power and business 
capacity." Such is the motto-text upon the title-page 
of this compact and well-stocked volume, which, in 
its subject-matter and arrangement, fully bears out 
the promise of its opening sentence. The science of 
arithmetic is here treated in a manner at once scien- 
tific and eminently practical. Definitions and solu- 
tions are brief and to the point ; rules and principles 
are clearly stated; and problems are sufficiently 
numerous for practice ** under the rule," these latter 
possessing an additional recommendation in that they 
represent the actual operations of the business world 
of to-day. This text book fitly " crowns the work," 
and completes the arithmetical series which has made 
the name of its author familiar as a household word 
in every part of Pennsylvania. 
Illustrated Homes.— -5;/ E. O. Gardner, Author 
of "Homes and How to Make Them J ' i6mo, Pp, : 
287, Boston : James R, Osgood 6r* Co. Price^ 
$2.00, 

Here we have described about a dozen real houses 
with the (perhaps) real people who built them. The 
author, an architect, selects actual plans, each one 
suitable for certain conditions in life, and makes them 
the text for appropriate and entertaining architectural 
discussion. There is no essential point in house- 
building, from garret to cellar, or from the selection 
of the appropriate site to the appearance of the com- 
plete building, that is left untouched ; and the strong 
words for better architectuie, and for a variety in our 
houses which shall correspond in a measure to the 
variety in the size, taste and employment of the fam- 
ilies that make homes in them, are words fitly spoken. 
The book is as beautiful as it is full of ideas ; printed 
clearly on fine tinted paper, with good illustrations of 
ground-plans and finished houses. 



I Common-School Literature. English and Ameri- 
can, With Several Hundred Extracts for Z iter- 
ary Culture, By J, Willis Westlake, A. J/., 
Author of «• How to Write Letters:' Small r6ma. 
Pp.: is6, Philadelphia : Sower, Potts 6r» Co, 
In response to the growing demand for *' thin 
books," we are, now-a-days, more frequently having 
a hundred pages do duty for two or three times their 
number, at a great saving of space, time, and virgin 
white paper. The clear statement and enforced stndy 
of principles rather than methods; prominence given 
to laws rather than the cataloguing of facts ; hints 
and suggestions rather than elaborate presentation of 
the subject treated, — these are features that naore 
prominently characterize our recent text-books. The 
volume before as may be classed under the head of 
** hints and suggestions." Very brief sketches of 
authors who flourished in their respective eras, with 
brief extracts for style or to give the flavor of the 
writer's thought, are all that could be afforded here, 
and nothing more has been attempted. The last fifty 
pages are, as the author styles them, literally ** a 
casket of thought-gems " — gems of purest water, 
though they may not be of the greatest size. literarf 
culture ranks above attainments in either mathematics 
or science, and it should not be driven to take that 
lower place in the schools which it has too long been 
compelled to occupy. This dainty little book should 
sell its hundred thousand copies. 
A New System of English Etymology. — By Wil- 
liam Smeaton, late Principal of Grammar School 
No, 79, New York City. Pp. : 164, New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong 6* Co, 1876, 
In this work the principal roots of the language 
are given, arranged in four parte : I. Latin ; II. Greek ; 
III. Saxon and other Languages; and IV. Proper 
Names. Prefixes and affixes are given first, and it is 
the author's design that therewith the roots shall be 
committed accurately to memory, so that the pupil 
may be able at once to analyze derivatives. Both 
English and French words are given under the roots, 
not as an exercise in themselves but as an aid in com> 
mitting the roots. In order to show clearly how dif- 
ferent Latin words are from the Greek, and these 
from the Saxon, and that the derivatives retain the 
same marked differences, the Latin, Greek and Sax- 
on have been arranged in separate divisions — ^the 
Latin being placed finit, since wordft from that origin 
require the pupiPs first attention. The subject is pre- 
sented in small compass and in a simple and logical 
manner. 

German Without Grammar or Dictionary. — 
By Dr. Zur Brucke, Superintendent of German 
Instruction in the Public Schools of Lake and 
Hyde Park District, No. 2. Pp. : 112. Chicago : 
S. C. Griggs 6* Co, 1876, Price, jo cents. 
How to learn German by conversation upon ob- 
jects according to the Pestalozzian method. There 
are fifty lessons upon familiar objects, such as the 
parts of the body, the clothing, etc., which are ar- 
ranged on the question and answer plan. The Ger- 
man text is not used in this book, the pupils using 
only the Roman script in copying the exercises. In 
the next fifty lessons the author will give specimens 
of German script. The method is so simple that any 
English teacher with a little instruction in the pro- 
nunciation of German, can handle it. 
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Daniel Deronda. — By George Eliot, New York : 
Harper 6^ Brothers, Popular Edition^ $1,30- 
We have just finished the attentive perusal of this 
latest work of the greatest living novelist. Though we 
do not esteem it, regarded as a work of art, as equal to 
some of her previous stories, we think ihat in dis- 
crimination of character and discernment of motive, 
it is not surpassed by any of them ; while we are 
more than ever impressed with the encyclopaedic 
knowledge and the perfect mastery of the English 
tongue displayed in this splendid product of Mrs. 
Lewes' genius. The pithy observations, scattered by 
hundreds through the whole story, and which fre- 
quently have all the force of a maxim, prove the 
author to be without a rival among the novelists of 
the present time, in sagacity; yet the reader is con- 
stantly impressed with the conviction that her re- 
morseless dissection of character is without the slight- 
est taint of ill-nature, or even of cold indifference. 
A large and generous sympathy with the human fam- 
ily pervades the entire work. The only regret one 
feels is that so many who call themselves admirers 
of Mrs. Lewes' genius will *'^kip " these most in- 
structive portions of the work in order to get to the 
end of the story, and, we fear, to avoid the trouble 
of reflection. Mrs. Lewes' thought does not always 
lie on the surface ; as in the case of all other authors 
worth reading, one has to dig sometimes for the gold 
and jewels. 

If we were asked what we thought the author's 
principal aim in writing Daniel Derota^a, we shouid 
reply : To aid in doing away with the long-accumu- 
lating prejudice against the Jewish race. A predom- 
inant conscientiousness is even a more conspicuous 
trait in the character of this noble woman than her 
commanding intellect, or her fascinating genius. 
Two Years in California. — By Mary Cone, Pp.: 
238, Chicago : S, C, Griggs 6r* Co. i8y6. $1.7^. 
The author claims to have made her observations, 
** bought up by no corporation, never dead-headed, 
protected by insignificance from all ovations whatso- 
ever," and the r^uler accepts her book for the accu- 
racy and vigor of its descriptions and the valuable 
character of its information. The book opens with 
some general chapters on climate, history, geography, 
etc., which are followed by those on special sections, 
covering a great part of the state. The chapter for 
tourists and that for settlers are practical and timely, 
as there are just now so many of both classes who 
are turning their eyes to the attractive ** Far West ' 
and the yet more distant Pacific coast. The book is 
pleasant reading; it is reliable as to facts (so says 
the Califomian of our family), and valuable as show- 
ing the great variety of climate, soil, products, etc., 
of our £1 Dorado. 

Illustrated Lessons in Our Language.— ^^^ G, 
P, Quackenbos, LL,D, Small i2mo, Pp,: 180, 
New York : D, Appleton &» Co, 1876 
Since the time-honored custom of teaching Gram- 
mar by cramming the children with endless rules, 
observations and exceptions has begun to fall into 
V evil repute, we note with pleasure the books which 
* mark the new era. If Grammar is to be taught theoreti 
cally to children — and so in part it must be taught — 
then the progressive and untechnical method of the 
txK>k under notice is a great improvement on the 
usual methods of presenting the subject. The author 
claims that this work is complete in itself; for, start- 
ing from object-lessons, with pictorial illustrations 
for their treatment, he proceeds slowly and practically, 
giving great attention to the composition of sentences, 



and thorough practice in correcting false syntax, punc- 
tuation, etc., until -he has covered more ground than 
it usual in an elementary treatise. 
Treasury of Wisdom, Wit and Humor. — Odd 
Comparisons and Proverbs. Compiled and Ar- 
ranged by Adam Woolever. Harrisburg : Patriot 
Publishing Company. 

Hon. Adam Wool6ver is at present clerk of the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives. He resides 
in AlIentown,is a lawyer and an active politician. In 
his preface he tells us how he came to write the book : 
<* For fifteen years past, during leisure hours, the 
broad field of literature has been culled for spirited 
excerpts upon all manner of topics, treated by all 
manner of men, in the hope that the volume may 
commend itself to all manner of readers." It is not 
often that the kind of politicians we have now-a- 
days amount to much outside of politics, and we 
congratulate Mr. WooI6ver upon his .«;uccess in sink- 
ing the partisan in the scholar and author. The plan 
of the book is to arrange in alphabetical order a list 
of subjects, and to select from the best authors what 
has been said upon them. Some fifteen hundred 
subjects are thus treated of. The extracts are selected 
from a large field of reading, and are concise, pointed, 
and touch the subject from many points of view. We 
have read here and there pages, all through the book, 
and we have never failed to find quotations full of ^ 
wisdom and sparkling with wit and humor. There 
are times when we enjoy a single thought, well ex- 
pressed, better than a connected discourse. For such 
moments a book like Mr. Wool^ver's is just what is 
wanted, and every lover of literature will find it a 
pleasant companion. The writer and speaker, too, 
may gather from it many a sentiment, framed in words 
by the best authors, ready to his hand. w. 

Complete Poetical Works. — Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. With Numerous Illustrations. RoycU 
8vo. Pp.: 281. Boston: y,R, Osgood^ Co, $j.oo. 
Here the reader will find everything to which 
Longfellow has given rh3rme or rhythm, from his 
earliest verses to his latest, "Three Friends of Mine." 
It includes a wide range of poems, most of which the . 
world would not willingly let die. With this dollar 
edition of Longfellow and the Harpers' dollar edi. 
tion of Tennyson in his possession, the reader will 
have, at an almost nominal price, all the poems of the 
two most gifted singers of our time — a library of song. 
Institute Songs. — For Institutes and Schools, By 
E, Oram Lyte^ Professor of Vocal Music^ State 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Pp, : 48, 
This new music book, which is a successor of the 
Institute Glee Book, published last year, contains a 
goodly proportion of songs and hymns well adapted 
for use by schools and teachers' institutes. Among 
the leading favorites are the " Boat Song," ** Mill 
May," " Morning Welcome," " Cherish Kindly Feel- 
ings," " Pull Away," " Good Night," and a number 
of choice sacred pieces. It is published at the low 
price of 30 cents per copy, or $20 per 100 copies. 
Address the author for institute or school supplies. 
The Early Plant agenets. — By William Stubbs, 
Pegius Professor of History in the University of 
Oxford. i6mo. Pp.: 300. New York: Scrib^ 
ner, Armstrong 6r» Co, Price, $T,oo, 
Another volume of the Epochs of Modem History 
series, under the general editorship of Edw. E. Morris. 
The books are excellent for a brief course in history, 
each one being the work not only of a ripe scholar, 
but also of a scholar who has especially studied the 
period which he describes. 
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FoRM.^Nothing is more common than to hear it 
said that Mozart is a great master of form; that 
Beethoven's form is at times obscure, and so forth. 
C5f course what is meant is, that in the arrangement 
and development of the musical phrases, there is a 
greater or less fitness of proportion producing an effect 
of unit^ or incoherence as the case mav be. But the 
idea of musical form can be made intelligible to any 
one who will take the trouble to glanc^ at so simple 
a melody as "The Blue Bells of Scotland" That air 
consists of four phrases each of which is divided into 



an elation and depression. The first two phrases are 
repeated; the thud and fourth occur in the middle; 
and the first two recur at the close. Thus music ap- 
pears visibly to the eye to possess all the essential 
properties of emotion. May we not, .therefore, m 
that the secret of its power consists in this, that it 
alone is capable of giving to the simplest, the sub- 
tlest, and tJie most complex emotions alike, that full 
and satisfactory expression through sound, which 
hitherto it has been found impossible to give to many 
of them in any other way ? — Music and Morals. 



CHRISTMAS TIME IS COME AGAIN. 

Hot ioc Slow. 



ClUUSTlCAS Cajkol. 



HiJ: jj, jij, /^^,ujj, j' l ; ^ 



1. Christ -mas time is come a - gain, Christ-mas plea - tares bring -ing; 

2. An - gels san^ let men re - ply. And chil-dren join their vol - ces; 



^.aF-If^if-fpp ir g-p:::^^ ^ 



^J^lfiJi^ l j'JJ^JlJ'it^ l iVJ^^'l 



Let us Join our voic-es now. And Christmas songs be singing. Yean a - go, one 
Raise the cho - rus loud and high^ Earth and heav*n re - joic - es. "When we reach that 



.^ 
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star- ry night. Thus the sto - ry's giv - en^ An - gel bands o'er Bethlehem's plains 

hap -py place Joy - ous prais • es bringing, Then, be -fore our Father's uice. 
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Ckorm. 
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^^^^ riS } °'°-'y be to God onhigh! Pe«:e. goodwill to 
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mor-talst Chmt, the Lord, is bom to-night, Heav'n throws wide itg por-tils. 
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THE Department of Public Instruction 
has received a Diploma, awarded by 
the International Exposition of Chili, held 
at Santiago in 1875. The award was based 
upon educational material, reports, laws, 
forms, etc., forwarded by the Department. 
The honor done the State is one to be highly 
appreciated. 

We have received two newspapers or 
magazines from Hungary, one giving an ac- 
count of the common-school pic-nic in Bucks 
county last summer, and the other describ- 
ing at length the Pennsylvania educational 
exhibit at the Exposition. We would like to 
present these articles to our readers, but we 
have not yet been able to find any one who 
can translate them. If any of our readers 
know of such an one, we would be glad to be 
placed in possession of his name and ad- 
dress. 

Specimen pages of Kiddle and Schemes 
Cyclopaedia of Education have been placed 
in our hands. The whole volume is to con- 
tain about 860 octavo pages, and will be 
sold at from ^5.00 to ^10.00, according to 
style of binding. We are glad this work 
has been undertaken, and wish it success 
most cordially. From the articles and parts 
of articles we have seen, our judgment of 
the book is most favorable. No professional 
teacher can afford to do without it. 



The Pennsylvania Educational Hall was 
sold on the 2d of December, at the same 
time as the Centennial buildings erected by 
the Board of Finance. The price obtained 
for it was ^900. It cost over j 12,000. Most 



of the other buildings offered were sold at a 
greater sacrifice. The purchaser was Mr. 
James A. Bradley, and the building will be 
removed to Asbury Park, New Jersey. 

If any exhibitor in the Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Hall has not received his articles 
ordered to be shipped, he should notify the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
they will be looked after. He has receipts 
from the Express companies for everything 
directed to be forwarded. 



A PAMPHLET has just been laid upon ou 
table containing "Addresses delivered at the 
Inauguration of the Iowa State Normal 
School at Cedar Falls, September 14, 1876.'' 
The leading address is that of J. C. Gil- 
christ, A. M., the principal. Mr. Gilchrist 
labored for some time in this State. He 
was county superintendent of Washington 
county, and had much to do in founding 
the Normal School at California. He is a 
gentleman of much energy, and will, no 
doubt, do his best to make this new Iowa 
institution a success. 



The Bureau of Education at Washington 
has just issued a special report on "Public 
Libraries in the United States of America, 
their History, Condition and Management." 
Part I. is a large octavo volume of nearly 
1 200 pages, filled with statistical and other 
matter relating to libraries. The volume 
was edited by Samuel R. Warren and Maj. 
S. N. Clark, of the Bureau, under the imme- 
diate direction of the Commissioner, Gen. 
Eaton. The work is enriched by contribu- 
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tions from many gentlemen connected with 
libraries throughout the country. The col- 
lection of material for the book and its com- 
pilation must have cost a vast deal of labor, 
and the officers who performed the task 
should receive the thanks of all lovers of 
booksand the friends of education generally. 

The annual report of the Lancaster County 
Teachers' Institute comes promptly to our 
table. It is very full and complete, not 
only in its proceedings, but also in its edu- 
cational statistics, showing the name, grade 
of certificate, district, name of school, post- 
office address, length of school term, num- 
ber of days given, and monthly salary in 
the case of each of the five hundred and fifty 
teachers enrolled. Among the leading in- 
structors were Hon. B. G. Northrop, Prof. 
George P. Beard, and Miss M. L. Sanford. 
We notice a "slip** in the report where Mr. 
H. W. Gilbert is made to say that Wm. Penn 
was a native of Buckinghamshire. The sen- 
tence should read: *'Wm. Penn was born 
in London of a very ancient family of Buck- 
inghamshire," etc., as this is the fact, and 
it was what the speaker said. The report is 
an admirable one, and we take this lapsus 
*'on the wing." 



The report of the Chester County Insti- 
tute is also received. It is issued in neat 
pamphlet form, and presents the work of the 
institute in a shape very satisfactory for pre- 
servation by teachers and others. A list of 
teachers is also given, with statistics similar 
to those of the Lancaster county pamphlet. 
This report is issued under the shadow of 
death. County Supt. H. F. Pierce, who 
appears in its pages as presiding officer, 
interested in the work of the session, is 
sketched at its close as one whose life-work 
is forever done. His last official notice "to 
teachers and directors" appears on page 52, 
and bears date, "Dec. nth." On the fol- 
lowing page we find announcement of his 
death Dec. nth, and an appreciative obitu- 
ary notice from the pen of County Supt. B. 
F. Shaub, of Lancaster, which will be found 
elsewhere in these columns. 



The liberal school men of Dauphin county 
are determined to show their appreciation 
of the hard work being done by tneir county 
superintendent. They have generously con- 
tributed a sum of money sufficient to pur- 
chase a horse and carriage for him. The 
sum contributed was ^i68, of which I105 
were raised at the recent Institute at Mid- 



dletown, and I63 at that at Millersburg. 
We expect now to see the good work in that 
county pushed forward with even greater 
vigor than heretofore. A horse and car- 
riage is a handsome present, but the fact 
that his efforts are appreciated will be worth 
more to Mr. La Ross than any gift that 
could be made to him. 



The superintendent of Washington county, 
Mr. A. J. Buffington, has compiled and had 
published a very complete School Directory. 
It contains a course of study for the un- 
graded schools of the county, announce- 
ments of institutes and educational meetings 
for the year, the names and addresses of the 
teachers and school directors, together with 
brief statements giving the location, names 
of the faculty, facilities for instruction, etc., 
of Washington and Jefferson College, the 
State Normal School, and the Academies 
and Seminaries in the county. Mr. Buf- 
fington has mapped out for himself a large 
amount of work, but "where there's a will 
there's a way." 



The State Superintendent has received 
the following farewell letter from the Japan- 
ese Commissioners: 

1 62 1 Chesnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 25, '76. 
Hon. J. P. Wickers HAM : 

Dear Sir — We expect to start for Japan at the end 
of this month. We now express to you our sincere 
thanks for the kind attention you have shown us, 
during our sojourn in this country; and we are hap- 
py to say that we have investigated all that we wanted 
as to your system of education. For this we are 
mainly indebted to you, through your kindness, and 
we hope to write you from Japan how we shall 
make good use of the information we have gained in 
this country. 

We all join in kind regards to yourself. 

With high regard I remain, respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, FujiMARO Tanaka, 

Vice Minister of Education, Department of Japan. 



The following letter explains itself: 

Harrisburg, Dec. 8, 1876. 
To Hon. J. P. Wickersham, LL. D., 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Having been unanimously elected to the Principal- 
ship of the Nebraska State Normal School, and bar- 
ing accepted the same, I hereby resign my position 
as Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, my resignation to take effect December 
31, 1876. Respectfully and truly yours, 

Robert Curry. 

Prof. Curry takes the place at the head 
of the Normal School of Prof. S. R. laiomp- 
son, also a Pennsylvanian, and well known 
among school men here, who has recently 
been elected Superintendent of Public In- 
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struction in his adopted State. With 
Thompson as superintendent and Curry as 
principal of the Normal School, we expect 
Nebraska to make rapid advancement in her 
educational affairs. 

In parting with Prof. Curry in Pennsylva- 
nia, it is only just to say that the cause of 
public education loses a warm friend, and the 
Department of Public Instruction an able 
and faithful officer. His address is State 
Normal School, Peru, Nemaha co., Nebraska. 

William A. Lindsey, Esq., formerly 
County Superintendent of Cumberland 
county, and for a number of years a clerk 
in the School Department, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the position of Deputy Super- 
intendent, made vacant by the resignation 
of Prof. Curry. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Lindsey will make an efficient officer. 

Our foreign friends do not forget us since 
the close of the Philadelphia Exposition. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has received the Portuguese catalogue in 
two volumes from Louren^o Malheiro, Chief 
Commissioner; a very finely bound volume, 
containing the catalogue of the British Sec- 
tion, with a commercial guide, *' presented 
with the compliments of his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K. G., 
Lord President of the Council;" a book en- 
titled '* Lectures Courantes des Ecoliers 
Francais," sent by M. Buisson, from Paris; 
an elegant photograph of the Japanese edu- 
cational exhibit in the Main Building, pre- 
sented by the Commissioners ; and several 
books, photographs, and keepsakes, se- 
lected from the Brazilian exhibit. 

It will not be our fault if this good feel- 
ing shall not continue for all the coming 
years. We did our best to be useful to our 
foreign guests while they remained with us; 
but were the opportunity again offered we 
would do much more. With a little effort 
the Philadelphia Exposition could have been 
made the occasion of a meeting of the lead- 
ing educators from all the world. Many 
were there in fact, but not at the same time, 
nor had they much knowledge of one an- 
other. They could have been brought to- 
gether in a congress, which might have 
deliberated for months. This must be done 
at Paris in 1878. 

The GiomaU del R, Museo D* istruzione 
e di Educazione, at Rome, publishes, with 
compliments to the magazine and the editor, 
translations from the Pennsylvania School 
Journal^ filling ten or twelve of its dou- 



ble column pages. The articles trans- 
lated are those which appeared in our edi- 
torial department in July and August, con- 
cerning the educational exhibits of foreign 
nations at the Exhibition, with the addi- 
tional articles on the International Educa- 
tional Conference at Philadelphia, and the 
meeting of the National Teachers' Associ- 
ation at Baltimore. The Giornale is a live 
paper. It has its eyes wide open, and sees 
about all the good things that take place 
educationally both in Europe and America. 
It is a source of rejoicing, not unmixed with 
wonder, to see such a periodical spring up 
from the ashes of old Rome. May God 
give it strength to labor on in the good 
work. Let its preaching be as bold as that 
of Paul, that the Felix of Ignorance may 
everywhere tremble before it. 



An intelligent correspondent, and one of 
the most intelligent school men in the State, 
writes us as follows: 

Mr. Editor : I wish through the columns of Tht 
Journal to ask a few questions : 

1. Why do the most unphilosophical and ignorant 
methods of teaching still continue in vogue in a ma- 
jority of the counties of the State ? To particularize, 
Why are beginners Brst taughi the meaningless names 
of the letters of the alphabet and spelling before re- 
ceiving instruction in reading? Why are pupils still 
required to memorize the definitions and rules in 
grammar, and to parse, instead of being practically 
taught the use of language by means of language 
lessons ? Why is the location of places in geography 
memorized, to be almost immediately forgotten, in- 
stead of fixed in the memory by map- drawing ? 

2. Is this ignorant method of teaching in favor in 
any of our normal schools ? If not, why do some of 
their graduates practice it ? 

3. As the kind of teaching referred to is con- 
demned by all the leading educators of the country, 
why is it that county superintendents tolerate it ? N. 



THE ANNUAL REPORT. 



AS required by law, The School Journal 
contains this month the annual report 
of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. We have no doubt it will be read 
by those who read The Journal^ but there 
are questions presented in it that ought to 
be profoundly studied by every citizen of 
the State. The first part of the report con- 
cerns the State Educational exhibit at the 
Centennial Exposition, and possesses an in- 
terest mainly historical ; but the latter part of 
the document, presenting a collection of facts 
concerning foreign educational systems and 
policy, and contrasting them with the con- 
dition of education in this country, should 
attract universal attention. 
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The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
enjoyed unusual facilities during the summer 
for the study of education in other coun- 
tries. He spent the greater part of his time 
for ten months on the Centennial grounds, 
and, during the months the Exhibition re- 
mained open, there was scarcely a day that 
he was not visited by distinguished for- 
eigners seeking information on educational 
subjects. He probably obtained much more 
than he was abl^ to give \ at any rate, he 
succeeded in accumulating a store of facts 
of great value, and has set forth some of the 
most important of them in his report, and 
commends their serious consideration to the 
school men of Pennsylvania. 

Any one reading what is said of education 
in the Old World in this report cannot fail 
to see that in some respects there are nations 
in advance of us in the great work of pro- 
viding an education for our children. The 
Superintendent does not leave us in the dark 
as to what in our system needs amendment. 
His words are, no doubt, well weighed. He 
seems to be in earnest. And the lessons he 
would have Pennsylvania learn should be 
studied by legislators, school officers and 
citizens. The work is serious. We have a 
great people to lift up to a higher plane of 
civilization or to see sink down towards 
darkness. We have a country to save or to 
lose. If we can succeed in so training up 
the coming generations of our youth as to 
make them intelligent and virtuous citizens, 
all will be well ; but if we fail in this there 
seems to be no hope for free institutions. 

In this view we ask all who love their coun- 
try to read and study this report. We believe 
it to be the most important document of 
the kind that has ever been laid before our 
Legislature or our people. 
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PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 

THERE are 4n London two institutions 
to which we would call the attention 
of American educators. The first is the "Col- 
lege of Preceptors* ' from whose prospectus, 
published in the Educational Times, we 
make the following extract: 

The College of Preceptors was incorporated in 
1849, ^y Royal Charter ** for the purpose of promot- 
ing sound learning and of advancing the interests of 
education, more especially among the middle classes." 
The principal means employed to secure these ob- 
jects are: I. The periodical examination of teachers 
and of pupils. 2. The union of teachers of every 
class in a corporate body, so that they may have a 
recognized position on a par with that enjoyed by 



vision for the families of deceased, aged, and poor 
members ; 4. The providing of a medium of com- 
munication between Principals of Schools and Assist- 
ants of good character and attainments ; and 5. Tlie 
periodical bringing together of teachers for the dis- 
cussion of subjects in which the scholastic profes- 
sion is interested. 

The annual subscription is One Guinea. There is 
no entrance (ee. A single payment of Ten Guineas 
confers the privilege of Life membership. 

All persons engaged in education and who have 
passed an examination satisfactory to the Council, 
are admissible as members of the corporation ; and 
persons desirous of joining it or of promoting its ob- 
jects, may, on application to the secretary, obtain all 
necessary information, together with copies of the 
by-laws, and of the regulations respecting the exam- 
inations of candidates for the College diplomas and 
of pupils in schools. 

The charter empowers the College to hold exam- 
inations and to grant diplomas and certificates of 
proficiency to such persons of both sexes as have 
passed the examinations satisfactorily. 

The examinations of pupils are held twice each 
year, beginning on the first Tuesday in June, and on 
the first Tuesday in December. The First Class cer- 
tificates of the College are recognized by Her Majes- 
ty's Judges and by the General MediciU Council as 
guarantees of good general education ; and conse- 
quently the holders of them who may be intended for 
the legal and medical professions, are exempted from 
the necessity of submitting to the preliminary literary 
examinations held by the Incorported Law Society, 
and by the various Medical Corporations of the 
United Kingdom. The Pharmaceutical Society also 
recognizes in a similar way all the College certificates, 
the holders of which have passed the examination in 
Latin, and all the College certificates are recognized 
by the Royal Veterinary College. 

The Examinations for the College diplomas also 
take place twice a year, in the midsummer and in the 
Christmas vacations. These /examinations are ar- 
ranged with special reference to the requirements 
and circumstances of school-assistants; and one of 
their distinctive features is, that the theory and prac- 
tice of education is included in them as a leading and 
indispensable subject. 

An evening meeting of the members is held on the 
second Wednesday of every month, except July, 
August, and September, for the reading and discus- 
sion of papers on educational subjects. 

The second is thus noticed in the Times : 
The new society for the development of the science 
of education held its first general meeting in the 
theatre of the Society of Arts on Tuesday, the nth 
November. The objects of this society, to which we 
have in a previous number of this journal drawn the 
attention of our readers, is **to examine, systematize, 
and propound definite and verifiable principles upon 
which the practice of education should be based," by 
collecting and classifying educational facts, by ar- 
ranging for the givmg of lessons, by examining and 
reporting on school organization and educational 
machinery, and by other means of a kindred char- 
acter ; and for these purposes it seeks the co-opera- 
tion of teachers and all who take an interest in the 
progress and improvement of education throughout 
the country. The opening presidential address was 
delivered by the Rev. Barham Zincke, Chaplain in 



the other learned professions ; 3. The making of pro- Ordinary to the Queen. After observing that the 
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new society proposes to occupy entirely new ground , 
he entered at length into the general subject of 
education regarded as a science, embracing the moral 
as well as the intellectual. The mind of man is, 
he said, capable of finding place and space for every- 
thing in nature and in man, and schools should all 
teach as far as possible in accordance witk this view. 

What would our leading teachers say to 
the proposition to establish a society here 
for a similar purpose, — to seek in a scientific 
way the underlying principles of education? 
Are not some of the principals or profes- 
sors in our Normal Schools prepared to bead 
a movement of the kind ? Sooner or later 
we will be compelled to dig down until we 
find a firm foundation for the educational 
superstructure we are raising, — shall we be- 
gin now? 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 



SOME leading citizens in the eastern part 
of the State are interesting themselves 
in the question of industrial education. The 
following is the form of a petition which 
they think of having signed and presented 
to the Legislature. The author of the peti- 
tion is Job H. Jackson, Esq., a well-known 
citizen of Chester county. 

PETITION. 

Your petitioners represent, that probably half the 
children of the State are being reared by parents who 
have, within their own affairs, little employment for 
training their offspring to habits of industry. Multi- 
tudes are growing up without industrial training, and 
reach the stature of men and women without oppor- 
tunity furnished by their parents for forming indus- 
trious habits, or any reasonable chance for gaining 
in youth that practical knowledge of any business by 
which an honest support can be earned. 

This privation in business training many parents 
cannot obviate, circumstanced as large numbers of 
them are. It amounts to a serious public loss, and 
demands, if possible, to be supplied by the institu- 
tions provided for the children of the State^-our pub- 
lic school system — else tramps, paupers and criminals 
will continue to outrun our increase in population 
upon the centuries before us. But our form of govern- 
ment is based on the patriotic intelligence of those 
entitled to vote ; so in most of the States some sys- 
tems of public schools have gained popular existence. 

Respecting the instruction furnished hitherto, pub- 
lic sentiment has confined the efforts of these schools 
to diffusing merely literary edacation. The public 
schools have done good work in this one line of ser- 
vice, in familiarizing instruction in the elements of 
literature and science ; but nothing of industrial or 
mechanical training has been incorporated as a ne- 
cessary portion of education, desirable to be embraced 
in a complete public system. Accordingly, the coun- 
try is overstocked with those reared to idleness, and 
multitudes have grown up unqualified for any indus- 
trial pursuit. Everywhere the "learned professions'* 
are crowded ; clerkships are overrun, nominal ••agen- 
cies" and useless "drummers" seek genteel support 



without sharing in productive labors. The country 
is thus taxed with the support of surplus thousands, 
who, by the complexion of our present system of 
public education, have been only intellectually devel- 
oped, without being practically trained in the ele- 
ments of industry by which to gain an honest living. 
By continuance in the educational deficiencies of the 
past, we will not fail to rear an abundant supply of 
the same material that is seen in the tramps, gamblers 
and sharpers of the present. 

We are impressed with the belief that in a demo- 
cratic government, the public system of educational 
training, whilst securing intelligence as a necessary 
qualification to control the ballot, must also provide 
in some way for the early training of the young to 
practical industry. The State, in its general provi- 
sion for the free education of all classes, must so 
modify its system of schools as to utilize the period 
of the minority of its youthful citizens in gaining a 
practical knowledge of some business pursuit on 
which individual welfare and national thrift are de- 
pendent. Realizing, amidst the life surroundings of, 
say, half our population, the lack of home employ- 
ment and the consequent inability of such parents 
rearing their children to habits of industry, unless 
some additional facilities shall be furnished in con- 
nection with the State system of public schools, we 
would suggest to our State Superintendent, and, if 
the way opens, also to the approaching Legislature, a 
course briefly indicated as follows : 

In aiding the Normal Schools, which is the plan on 
which these centres of educational influence have 
been started, the State has the right to enjoin such 
programmes of educational services as will best meet 
the necessities of her citizens, while the taxpayers, 
supplying the. means, remain satisfied. Hence we 
would urge upon your careful consideration that these 
Normal Schools, set up by the State and fostered from 
its treasury, should, as early as possible, establish suit- 
able shops and procure such tools and various appli- 
ances as may be proper and necessary, in order to afford 
instruction to their pupils in industrial pursuits, and 
impart practical knowledge of mechanical and agri- 
cultural industry, along with intellectual culture, as 
demanded by the necessities of life. The importance 
of offering opportunity for industrial training to fe- 
male students, should claim corresponding attention 
to fit them as useful teachers. 

With a supply of teachers thus qualified, oppor- 
tunity will be furnished to directors of primary 
schools to introduce something of industrial training 
in neighborhoods where the growing public senti- 
ment shall favor it. 



THE INTEIXIGENT VOTER. 



THE President of the United States, in 
his late message to Congress, makes a 
very important recommendation of an ed- 
ucational character. In speaking of the 
necessity of additional safeguards with re- 
spect to the method of "choosing and de- 
claring the election of President,*' he states 
that a practical remedy for the evil he 
points out would be " the enlightenment of 
electors,'* and then adds the following sen- 
tences : 
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The compulsory support of the free schools and the 
disfranchisement of all who cannot read and write 
the English language after a fixed probation, would 
meet my hearty approval. I would not make this 
apply, however, to those already voters, but I would 
to all becoming so after the expiration of the proba- 
tion fixed upon. Foreigners coming to this country 
to become citizens who are educated in their own 
kingua|;e, would acquire the requisite knowledge of 
ours during the necessary residence to obtain natu- 
ralization. Ifthey do not take enough interest in our 
language to acquire sufficient knowledge of it to en- 
able them to study the institutions and laws of the 
country intelligently,! would not confer upon them the 
right to make such laws nor to select those who do. 

Coming from such high authority, these 
sentiments are very significant. They open 
up for discussion two great questions^— first, 
that of compulsory education ; and, second, 
that of an educational qualification for 
voters. 

Our own views upon the first of these 
questions are well known to the readers of 
The Journal. We are averse to adopting 
the compulsory educational systems of the 
Old World, because their enforcement here 
would require the use of means incompatible 
with political institutions like ours Besides, 
we are not at all convinced that the end 
aimed at may not be reached by the vigor- 
ous administration of the laws as they at pres- 
ent exist. But we must add that, if universal 
education cannot be secured in any other 
way, we are in favor of compulsion. The 
truth becomes more manifest everyday that 
unless the people can be educated the repub- 
lic must die. Wherever there are ignorant 
and vicious voters there will be unprincipled 
politicians to use them for the worst of pur- 
poses, and so used, they vitiate the ballot 
box and corrupt with fraud not only the 
election of President but that of all subordi- 
nate officials. We are glad the President 
has brought forward this question. Let our 
statesmen take it up. Let patriots demand 
anew the right education of the whole 
people. 

The President would adopt an educational 
qualification for voters. He would not take 
from any one who now possesses it the right 
to vote, but he would withhold the franchise 
hereafter from all who should be found 
upon examination to be unable to read and 
write the English language. There are many 
who will agree with the President in this 
matter. There are more, perhaps, who would 
go further and insist that every voter should 
know something of our history and political 
institutions. But it is not likely that the 
politicians who owe power and place to the 
votes they can control or manipulate will 



suffer a change like this to be made in our 
laws. The President may advise, but will 
Congress heed his advice? It is an easy 
thing to write fine things in a message, but 
is the President himself ready to fight in 
earnest for his own doctrine? Does he mean 
what he says as he meant to take Vicksburg 
or follow Lee to Richmond and end the re- 
bellion? We tell him plainly that if he 
means to secure the purification of the ballot, 
intelligent suffrage, independent citizenship, 
he has a battle before him, harder than any 
he ever fought, but which, if he win, will 
bring honors that will never fade or be 
forgotten. 



THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

IN another column will be found the re- 
port of the committee on the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Normal Schools appointed 
at the last meeting of the State Teachers' 
Association. It will be read with interest, 
for the questions involved not only concern 
the Normal schools themselves, but more or 
less affect all parts of our school affairs. 

As the matter is open for discussion 
we may as well express a thought or two 
pertinent to that phase of the subject pre- 
sented by the committee. 

Several of the propositions of the com- 
mittee would receive our endorsement if em- 
bodied in a bill for the action of the Legis- 
lature; others we would favor as by-laws to 
regulate the proceedings of the boards of 
trustees of the Normal Schools, and a few 
we would be opposed to under any circum- 
stances. As a whole, the work done is cred- 
itable to the committee, and evinces a laud- 
able purpose to make crooked things 
straight. 

But the one over-ruling consideration 
with several of the Normal Schools is some 
release from the heavy financial burdens 
that are weighing them down — almost crush- 
ing them. Once on their feet, once free 
from the load of debt that takes all heart 
out of their stoutest friends, and they are 
ready to undertake the settlement of minor 
matters relating to the number of trustees, 
the election of Principals, the admission of 
students, the organization of Model Schools, 
etc., etc. 

But there are those opposed to further 
Slate aid to the Normal Schools on the 
ground — 

I. Thai there are too many schools. If this 
is true, whose fault is it? The law of 1857 
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provided for twelve districts; and against 
the earnest protest of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and school men gener- 
ally, the Legislature of 1874 constituted a 
thirteenth district. 

2. That some of the schools are badly lo- 
cated. Let those who make this objection 
examine the facts in the case. They will 
find that the schools whose location is most 
complained of werp virtually established by 
legislative authority; and if the State com- 
mits an error innocent individuals should 
not be held responsible for it. 

3. ThcU the Normal School buildings are 
too large and expensive. Read the law. 
There is not to-day a single school in the 
State that has fully met its requirements in 
buildings and equipments; and some of the 
schools are so far below them that it is a 
standing wonder to those who have looked 
into the matter, how they ever came to be 
recognized at all, under the law. Not only 
so, but for nearly twenty years the State has 
aided liberal citizens in their efforts to com- 
ply with the law. It is too late in all fair- 
ness to stop now, when to do so would be 
to almost ruin some of the best and most 
public-spirited men in the commonwealth, 
who on the faith that the State would aid 
them liberally in carrying into effect its own 
plan, have made themselves responsible for 
money loaned the schools to a very large 
extent. 

4. That the financial affairs of some of the 
schools have been mismanaged. If this is 
true in any case, we know it is not generally 
true. We believe that no like trust in the 
State can show more careful management. 
If any doubt it, the several boards of trus- 
tees will only be too glad to show their ac- 
counts. 

None of these objections are tenable. It 
is the duty of the State to complete the work 
she has begun and carried on uj^o the pre- 
sent time. Large appropriations nave never 
been made to the Normal Schools. A single 
asylum for a few hundreds of insane people 
costs twice as much as all the Normal 
Schools for the teachers of a million of 
children 1 

Besides, fault-finders to the contrary, 
twelve Normal Schools are not too many for 
our wants, not nearly as many as they have 
proportionally in many of the most enlight- 
ened countries of Europe. Not one of them 
is so badly located as not to be easily ac- 
cessible. Not one of them has buildings 
so large that they cannot be well filled with 
students. Not one of them but what to-day 



,/is doing a noble work, and only awaits in- 
creased financial strength to do it still bet- 
ter. 



EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 



THE following is taken from the statis- 
tical part of the Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, not included 
this year in the body of the report as pub- 
lished in The Journal It is a summary of 
educational statistics for the past year : 
Number of school districts in the State 

Number of schools 

Number of graded schools 

Number of school directors 

Number of superintendents 

Number of teachers „ 

Average salaries of male teachers per 

month 

Average salaries of female teachers 

per month 

Average length of school term in 

months 

Number of pupils 

Average number of pupils 

Percentage of attendance upon the 

whole number registered 

Average cost of tuition per month for 

each pupil 

Cost of tuition for the 

year ^4,856,888 91 

Cost of building, pur- 
chasing and rentfng 

school houses 1,735,148 87 

Cost of fuel, contingen- 
cies, debt and inter- 
est paid 2471,890 90 

Total cost for tuition, building, fuel, 

and contingfencies #9»o63,928 68 

Total cost including expenditures of 

all kinds 9,163,928 68 

Total State appropriation 1,000,00000 

Estimated value of school property 26,265,925 98 



2,103 
17.497 

5.957 
13,960 

89 
20,192 

139 76 
33 60 

6.85 

902.345 
578,718 

.78 

90 cts. 



Including the amounts expended for Nor- 
mal Schools and Soldiers* Orphan Schools, 
the full sum expended by the State for school 
purposes during the year 1876, was ^9,624,- 

458 95. 

The changes in the most important items 
of our school statistics, as compared with 
last year, are as follows : 

Increase in number of districts 14 

Increase in number of schools 405 

Increase in number of graded schools... 332 

Increase in number of school directors. 135 

Increase in number of teachers 312 

Decrease in the average salary of male 

teachers per month %\ 31 

Decrease in the average salary of fe- 
male teachers per month 49 

School term* the same as last year, 

nearly seven months 

Increase in number of pupils 10,272 
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Increase in average number of pupils... 26,870 

Increase in cost of tuition ^110,013 39 

Decrease in cost of building, purchas- 
ing and renting 324,315 96 

Decrease in cost of fuel, contingencies, 
debt and interest paid 23,575 12 

Decrease in cost of expenditures of all 
kinds 199,998 36 



The "hard times" have cut down teach- 
ers' salaries, but in all other respects the re- 
sults of the year's doings are encouraging. 

As a matter of interest to the friends of 
education, we present in this connection a 
table showing the educational growth of 
the State duHng the past decade : 



TABLE SHOWING OUR EDUCATIONAL GROWTH IN THE PAST TEN YEARS. 
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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



RECOMMENDATIONS TOWARDS THEIR REOR- 
GANIZATION. 



THE committee appointed at the last con- 
vention of the State Teachers' Associ- 
ation to prepare a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Normal Schools, and which 
consists of Profs. C. L. Ehrenfeld, chair- 
man, G. J. Luckey, F. A. Allen, Edward 
Brooks, N. C. Schaeffer, J. W. Weaver, 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle and the Misses Jane E. 
Leonard and Elizabeth Lloyd, met at the 
School Department, Harrisburg, on Tues- 
day, November 14th, 1876. The members 
of the committee were all present except 
Profs. Luckey and Weaver. Supt. Buehrle 
was appointed Secretary, and Deputy Supt. 
Houck was invited to sit with the committee 
and represent the School Department in the 
absence of State Supt. Wickersham. 

After the above preliminaries the chair- 
man, Prof. Ehrenfeld, read the draft of an 
act which presented a comprehensive and 
carefully-prepared plan, both in general and 
in detail, for the reorganization of the Nor- 
mal Schools and for their establishment upon 
a new basis. 

The proposed act aimed to plant the 



schools over on a new foundation more fully 
under State control, thus to bind them more 
satisfactorily to professional ends as well as 
to deliver them out of their present financial 
difficulties ; but the plan presented was 
thought by most of the committee to be 
more revolutionary in some of its essential 
features than would be found practicable at 
this period in the history of our Normal 
Schools; so the adoption of it was not 
pressed, but the following recommendations, 
after full discussion by the committee, were, 
except in one or two points, unanimously 
adopted : 

I. That the State assume the present legitimate in- 
debtedness of the schools except the interest, said 
indebtedness to be paid in five years, in as many 
annual installments. 

II. That a Normal School may have as few as 
six or as many as eighteen trustees, hut that what- 
ever the number fixed upon the one-half shall be ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the other half elected by the stockholders ; the 
term of office to be three years, and the incumbents to 
be so cho'^en and appointed that the one-third shall 
go out of office annually. 

III. That the Board of Trustees shall meet semi- 
annually or oftener if they prefer, and they shall 
have authority to appoint two or more of their num- 
ber, who, with the Principal, shall constitute a Pra- 
dential committee to manage the affairs of the school 
in the interim between the meetings of the Board. 

IV. That in the appointment of Principal the 
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Board of Trustees shall nominate the candidate for 
that office to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, with whom shall rest the power of confirmation. 
That the term of office of the Principal shall be 
three years, and that he shall be exofficio^ a member 
of the Board of Trustees. 

V. That the Principal shall nominate to the Board 
of Trustees the other professors and teachers foj 
terms not exceeding one year, and the Board shall 
have authority to confirm ; but that no trustee shall 
be eligible to the position of teacher or steward, nor 
the steward or any teacher eligible to the office of 
trustee. 

VI. That no person shall be eligible to any posi- 
tion as professor or teacher who has not been a prac- 
tical teacher for at least five years, and who does not 
hold as evidence of scholarship at least a Normal 
Diploma of the Master's degree, or a diploma from 
a regularly constituted college, except in the case of 
teachers of music, elocution and graphics, who 
may be appointed without possessing the above di- 
plomas. 

VII. That the State provide to make tuition free to 
all who fulfill the four conditions enumerated in the 
following section (VIII.) and that those who gradu- 
ate shall receive the fifty dollars as heretofore. 

VIII. That the conditions of admission into a 
Normal school shall be as follows : 

A, Males shall be at least seventeen and females 
sSteen years of age. 

2. All shall possess a sound physical constitution 
and good moral character. 

3. Average intellectual abilities, with a fair knowl- 
edge of the common school branches. 

4. All shall sign a paper expressing their intention 
of preparing to teach in the public schools of this 
commonwealth. Other students may be admitted, 
provided there is room, upon payment of a tuition 
fee as fixed by the Board of Trustees. 

IX. That all revenues accruing from the boarding 
department or otherwise, shall be devoted to improve- 
ment of the school, and under no circumstances to be 
appropriated to the payment of dividends. 

X. That there shall be connected with each school 
a department of observation and training, in which 
the members of the senior class shall spend at least 
three-fourths of an hour each day for half of a school 
year, observing the work of the teachers and also 
teaching therein ; this work to be under the super- 
vision of the Principal and the appropriate professors 
in teaching. 

XI. That the Normal schools shall be visited, 
semi-annually, by the State Superintendent, or one of 
his deputies, to see that the letter and the spirit of the 
law are properly carried out. 

XII. That hereafter there may be no additional 
Normal Schools recognized except the one already 
commenced at Lock Haven, in the eighth district, and 
one each for the cities of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia ; 
and that in the case of these two cities, the provisions 
in the present law, requiring ten acres of land, with 
buildings for dormitories and dining halls, shall be 
held inoperative, in respect of the Normal Schools, 
offered by them for recognition. 

The above recommendations were left, at 
the adjournment of the committee, in the 
hands of the chairman, with the instruction 
that he should put them in the form of an 
act for the Legislature ; but both on account 
of domestic affliction, which has engaged 



his time constantly since the committee met, 
and on account of desiring to consult fur- 
ther in respect to the matter in hand, he 
has done nothing more at present than to 
put the recommendations into as clear state- 
ment as practicable, and arrange them as 
has herein been done, leaving the subject 
of drafting the form of a bill to be attended 
to hereafter. Very respectfully, 

C. L. Ehrenfeld, 
Pittsburgh, Fa,, Nov. 23, 1876. 



THE BIBLE IN LONDON SCHOOLS. 



THAT must have been a very'grand sight! 
Four thousand of the London school boys 
and girls in Crystal Palace to receive awards 
for Bible study in connection with what has 
been termed the ** godless^ ^ free schools of 
England. It may not be well known to our 
readers that the matter of religious instruc* 
tion in the schools of England is left op- 
tional to the local school boards. The Lon- 
don school board, of which Sir Charles Reed 
is chairman, decided, after a considerable 
discussion, to give Bible instruction a place 
in the schools of all the metropolis. Objec- 
tion arose on the part of one class, who said : 

<*You must not attempt to give religious education 
in the day schools, supported out of the rates, because 
the rate-payers are of different denominations ; and if 
you will have theological bickerings at your boards, 
religious controversies amongst your teachers, and 
conscientious objections from the parents ; you will 
never be able to agree what to teach, how to teach it, 
or who is to be the teacher. Strike out, therefore, 
religious education from your day schools ; don't ask 
your schoolmrsters or your schoolmistresses, don*t 
allow them to give it. Leave religious instruction to 
the parent, and if he needs help, let him get it from 
the parson, or the priest, or the Sunday-school 
teacher." Again, there were others who said, — and 
a large majority of both classes of objectors were 
speaking with sincerity and with a real love for relig- 
ious teaching — ^**You cannot agree upon religious in- 
struction ; but if you do come to an agreement, it 
will be because you agree to give a mere colorless, 
unprofitable, useless, meaningless instruction. You 
will be forced to disregard the doctrines and ignore 
the facts of Christianity, and therefore you will sap 
its life and destroy its power. Content yourselves 
with giving secular education pure and simple, and 
leave all spiritual matters to the clergy." 

The decision was reached that the Bible 
lesson should be a daily one in the city 
schools, and it was placed at the beginning 
of the school exercises, leaving it optioned 
with parents whether they would send their 
children to the morning service of Bible 
study. Many withdrawals were prophesied, 
and many were expected, but it will aston- 
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ish our readers, as it has ourselves, to learn 
that out of 126,000 children enrolled in the 
school board schools, only 126 withdrawals 
are reported ; and it is another evidence of 
the popularity of this instruction and the 
anxiety of the parents that their children 
should receive it, that the children are at 
school in time in the morning to attend to 
Bible study. In order to encourage the 
children in this study, Mr. Francis Peek, a 
member of the London board, offered to 
give Bibles and Testaments to the value of 
;£5oo to be distributed as prizes for profi- 
ciency in religious knowledge among the 
children ; and as a result of the examination, 
4,000 successful pupil-teachers and scholars 
were selected to receive the prizes and cer- 
tificates, and a great public demonstration 
was recently made in Crystal Palace. Many 
of' the most distinguished members of Par- 
liament, and gentlemen and ladies of Lon- 
don, honored the occasion with their pre- 
sence ; and with fine music, addresses, and 
the presentation of the prizes and certifi- 
cates, the day was made a noatble one for 
the cause of Bible instruction. We would 
gladly give our readers the addresses of the 
occasion, but we have only space to quote 
a few of the words of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, M.P., who presided. After a brief 
reference to the fact that an overwhelming 
majority of the schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses would be greatly grieved if they 
were not allowed to give Bible instruction, 
from the reason that by means of it they 
have their strongest hold over the obedience 
and affections of the children, and the best 
opportunity of widening and developing 
their faculties, he said: 

*'WeU, then, as to that which is taught, my opin- 
ion as to the value of religious instruction may well 
be worthless; but I cannot be present on this occa- 
sion without quoting the words of one of your inspec- 
tors, because I believe them to tell the exact truth, 
and those words are these. Mr. Noble says: 'With 
respect to religious instruction, extended observation 
has strengthened the opinion expressed in my last re- 
port, that it is as thoroughly and as reverentially im- 
parted in board schools as in voluntary schools.' 
Here I only wish that those who have conscientious 
feare with regard to the unreality, as they think, of 
this instruction, would go from school to school with 
this statement in their hands, and I feel convinced 
that they would come to the conclusion that it is cor- 
rect. I was told, during the passage of the act, and 
I have been told since by many good men, that we 
ought to have made teaching the Bible compulsory 
upon board schools. But while I was determined 
that under no circumstances would I be a party to 
any act which would prevent the Bible being taught 
in the day schools, I also felt that it would not be 
wise to attempt to oblige the boards to do so, I will 
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not now give my reasons. I will only state my chief 
reason — which was, that I believed it would do harm 
rather than help Bible teaching. I had reliance in 
what I knew would be the effect of voluntary action 
in this matter ; and what we see to-day shows that I 
was not mistaken in that reliance. The attendance 
of the children upon the religious instruction has 
been voluntary and almost universal. It is a rery 
touching thing to see so many children before me. 
It is impossible to see you without wishing you well 
for tlie future, without thinking what may become of 
you in the future; but it is well for us here — I feel 
it is well for myself— that the imagination is too weak 
to foresee your future in all its varied circumstances, 
and with its multifold sorrows and joys. If it were 
in the power of any man, for a moment to take in 
that picture before him, what sympathy could endure 
the strain, what heart could bear to contemplate such 
a picture? But this I think I can foresee for every 
one of you ; this I think I can make as a confident 
prophecy for the lives of each one of you boys and 
girls before me, that there will be no circumstances 
in any of your lives in which this book, which is 
given to you to-day, will not help you, if you rightly 
use it ; that there will be no temptation — and there 
will be many to assail you — that it will not tell yon 
how to resist : that there will be no perplexity which 
it will not assist you to solve ; that there will be no 
grief that it will not give you power to bear, and no 
pure pleasure that it will not enable you more futly 
to enjoy." — N, E. youmal of Education. 



THE EXPOSITION AT PARIS. 



EDUCATION AT THE FRENCH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 



I 



T has been announced officially that an 
exhibition, open to all countries, is to be 
held at Paris in the year 1878. The "French 
are making great efforts to render the exhi- 
bition complete, and to assure to themselves 
and the products of their own soil and taste 
a worthy rank among the nations ; and it 
will be seen that education is not to be neg- 
lected. The papers publish the regulations, 
by which it seems that the objects exhibited 
will be divided into nine groups, compris- 
ing ninety classes. The second group has 
for title, "Education, Instruction, Material, 
and Processes qf the Liberal Arts,*' and is 
thus subdivided : Sixth Class — Infant edu- 
cation, primary instruction, adult instruc- 
tion, plans and models of creches, orphan 
asylums and kindergarten, arrangement and 
furniture of the same; material of instruc- 
tion appropriate to the4)hysical, moral, and 
intellectual development of the child until 
his entrance into school; plans and models 
of schools for town and country, arrange- 
ment and furniture thereof; books, maps, 
apparatus and models. The same for schools 
for adults and for professional courses, as 
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well as for the eleiuenlary teaching of music, 
singing, foreign languages, book-keeping, 
political economy, practical agriculture and 
horticulture, and technology, as well as draw- 
ing. Material proper for the instruction of 
deaf-routes and blind; work done by pu- 
pils of both sexes, library and publications. 
Class 7 — Organization and material of sec- 
ondary instruction; Class 8— Organization, 
methods, and material of higher instruction ; 
Class 9 — Printing and bookselling; Class 10 
— Stationery, binding, material of the arts 
of painting and drawing; Class 11 — Usual 
application of plastic art and drawing : Class 
12 — Specimens and apparatus of photogra- 
phy; Class 13 — Musical instruments; Class 
14 — Medicine, hygiene, and public assist- 
ance ; Class 15 — Instruments of precision; 
Class 16 — Charts and apparatus of geogra- 
phy and cosmography. 

This classification seems to be broad and 
full, and we have been assured by gentlemen 
who expect to be prominently connected 
with the educational department of the Ex- 
position that the installation of educational 
material will be made to conform strictly to 
it. We do hope that the mistake made both 
at Vienna and Philadelphia, of breaking up 
the educational exhibit and scattering it in 
all directions, will not be repeated at Paris. 
We have good reason to think it will not be. 
We hope the United States will be repre- 
sented at Paris; and, if s6, let it not be 
done by a mass of material disproportion ed 
and loosely thrown together, but by an or- 
ganized exhibit that shall convey to those 
who may study it a just and adequate idea 
of the work of education in America. 



SHALL TEACHERS BE PENSIONED? 



MUCH ^as recently been said in regard to the 
pensioning of superannuated teachers. Edu- 
cational journals have discussed it; secular papers 
have discussed it ; it has been discussed in several 
educational meetings ; and it was one of the themes in 
the late National Association at Baltimore, and the 
almost universal conclu&ion is that teachers who have 
taught a long time, say thirty years, ought to be 
retired on a comfortable pension. Let us see what 
is to be said on the other side. 

1. We admit that " the laborer is worthy of his 
hire," and that he who lives for the public should 
live by the public. 

2. We admit that good teachers are not paid 
enough ; that it is almost impossible for a teacher to 
support a family — live as he is expected to live, and 
lay up anything on the salaries usually paid. 

All that any reasonable person can ask is that the 
teacher shall receive as much salary as equal talent 
and energy will command in other kinds of business. 
This much is right and should be demanded ; more 



is unreasonable, and not asked for by worthy teachers. 
If such salary be paid, the teacher can live as other 
people live, travel as other people travel, pay their 
hotel bills as others pay theirs, and be independent. 
Our objections to the pension idea are : 

1. To pension teachers will have a direct tendency 
to reduce even their present meagre salaries. It will 
be argued that if the teacher is sure of a support 
for life he should only have, at present, what he can 
barely live upon ; he does not need to provide for the 
future. 

2. Such a plan would have a tendency to attract to 
the teachers' profession a larger number of lazy, im- 
provident 'Mead beats," and thus the educational busi- 
ness would be degraded. 

3. Filling the country with pedagogical paupers 
would necessarily have the rtsult to lower teachers 
in their own estimation and in the estimation of all 
right-minded people. 

4. The idea of a person's teaching twenly-five or 
thirty years for half-pay that he may be pensioned in 
old age, suggests very vividly the anecdote of the 
donkey which was induced to quicken his pace by 
means of a wisp of hay tied to a stick which his cun- 
ning rider tauntingly held just in front of his nose. 

Our motto is, ^'Pay as you go^ Let teachers be 
paid better salaries. If they are paid according to 
the importance of their work, they can be indepen- 
dent; they can travel without begging for reduced 
rates, and can pay their fare at hotels and not be com- 
pelled to "quarter" on charitable friends. Other 
things being equal, persons are respected and have 
influence in proportion to their income. Let teachers 
be better paid and they will be more highly respected, 
more independent, more influential. Out on d^ra(|; 
ing pensions, and up with the salaries. — Indiana 
School Journal, 
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H. F. FIERCE. 

Died of consumption, in West Chester, Monday, 
December nth, 1876, H. F. Pierce, County Superin- 
tendent of Chester county. Pa. 

Mr. Pierce was a native of Strasburg township, 
Lancaster county. Pa. He was born April 22d, 1838. 
The first twelve or fifteen years of his life were spent 
for the most part upon the farm. His father, at the 
suggestion of a friend, sent him to the Strasburg Aca- 
demy, which was then controlled by Prof. Nichols. 
The Professor became interested in the young stu- 
dent, and induced him to remain several sessions and 
to prepare himself for teaching. At the age of seven- 
teen he presented himself to the County Superintend- 
ent for examination, passed the same, and received a 
provisional certificate. After teaching for several 
years in the ungraded schools of the connty, he took 
charge of the Strasburg High School about the year 
i860. During the summer of this year he was 
assistant teacher in the Strasburg Academy, then in 
charge of B. F. Ibach, Esq. In the year 1861-2 
he received the highest grade of certificate. Being 
an excellent disciplinarian and a thorough teacher, 
the High School was very successful during the years 
it was under his control. His reputation as a teacher 
secured him a large and remunerative subscription or 
pay school every year during the summer months. 
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Many young men and women from the eastern and 
southern parts of the county attended this pay school 
from year to year. Some of these, fired by his 
enthusiasm and devotion, resolved to teach, and are 
still teaching. Some hold permanent certificates, and 
are amongst the best workers in the educational cause,^ 
all of whom bear testimony that to his influence, advice 
and encouragement is due mich of the success which 
has attended them. 

He resigned his position in Strasburg and accepted 
the principalship of the High School in Oxford, 
Chester county, Pa., to which place he removed in 
the spring of 1869. Here he taught with unusual 
success until elected County Superintendent of Ches- 
ter in May, 1872. His faithful services in this 
office led to his re-election in May, 1875. He died 
engaged in the cause in which he spent his life, at 
the post of duty, where he was ever found. The 
career begun in obscurity in the little school house 
on Red Hill, in Martic township, brightened as the 
years rolled on, and ended — alas ! how soon — in the 
most honorable manner, in the most prominent 
position in the common school work of one of the 
leading educational counties in the State. He was 
a man of generous impulses, good judgment, and 
rare tact. His fine social qualities made him a wel- 
come guest wherever he went. If sometimes quick 
to blame, he was always ready to forgive. No one 
practiced more fully the doctrine of returning good 
for evil. He gloried in making his enemies his warm 
friends, by heaping coals of fire upon their heads. 
He was an inveterate hater of shams and frauds, a^ 
denounced severely everything which was not gen- 
uine or was not fair. He was a true and constant 
friend, a wise and safe counselor, and a bold and 
magnetic leader. As a principal of schools he was 
noted for his executive ability, his discipline, and 
his success in harmonizing the faculty, the board 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 

Department of Public Instruction, 1 
Harrisburg, January, 1877. ] 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennnsylvania : 
Gentlemen : — The annual report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction which 
I have the honor, in accordance with the 
requirements of law, herewith to submit, 
is divided into two parts : First, the matter 
presented by the Superintendent for the spe- 
cial consideration of the Legislature ; and 
second, in the form of an appendix, the 
usual statistical tables and statements, with 
such comments and suggestions as seem ap- 
propriate. The documents issued in con- 
nection with the Centennial Exposition, are 
also appended as a matter of history. The 
first part of the report contains an account 
of the Pennsylvania exhibit at the Centen- 



nial Exposition, and a summary of facts 
gathered in connection with the Exposition 
concerning the educational systems and pol- 
icy of foreign nations, with a statement of 
some of the lessons we may learn therefrom. 



L--STATE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT, 

It is universally felt that education in the 
United States was not adequately represent- 
ed at the Centennial Exposition. In the 
first place, those who organized the Exposi- 
tion do not seem to have assigned it that 
prominent place in their plans which its 
importance deserves, and they certainly ex- 
pected too much from the vohmtary efforts 
of the friends of education throughout the 
country, who had no pecuniary and no spe- 
cial individual interest in the work of prep- 
aration. They undoubtedly wished well to 
the cause of education, and desired to 'have 



of directors, and all the school authorities. We shall 
never forget his skill in explanation, his warm sym- 
pathy in recitations, and his rare ability to inspire 
his pupils to such a degree that in many cases they 
pursued their studies far beyond the point which 
he himself had reached. Fertile in invention of 
methods and well versed in principles, he was a power 
in the school room. This is one of the true tests 
of ability to teach. He stood the test. His pro- I 
fessional spirit was intense. He was an ardent { 
snpix>rter of county and district institutes, and <A 
everything which could in the least benefit the cause 
of education. The State Teachers' Association found 
in him an earnest supporter and willing helper. 

He connected himself with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in i860, and was a faithful member 
thereof until his death. He was a licensed exhorter, 
and served for some time in that capacity. He was 
a prominent leader in the Temperance movement, 
and filled some of the highest positions in the Good 
Templar organization. He was Superintendent of 
Sabbath-schools in Strasburg, Oxford and West 
Chester. 

It will be seen that his life was an active and use- 
ful one. But his work is done. Calmly and peace- 
fully, he fell asleep in Jesus. Sadly and tenderly we 
laid him to rest in the cemetery of the beautiful 
borough of Strasburg, in which he spent so many 
of his happiest days. Upon his breast was a large 
and beautiful garland of flowers, the tender tribute 
of the teachers of West Chester to their late honored 
chief. 

In i860 he married Miss Martha Pollock, of 
Strasburg Borough. She and three children survive. 
What an irreparable loss is theirs ! But, yet a little 
while, and all shall meet " beyond the river." Until 
then, loving husband, kind father, affectionate friend, 
faithful Christian, farewell. s. 
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the representation of schools and school sys- 
tems made a prominent feature of the Expo- 
sition ; but they committed the mistake of 
not establishing^at an early day, a strong 
bureau in connection with the Commission 
at Philadelphia, and intrusting to it the 
power to organize a great National Educa- 
tional exhibit. The partial authority given, 
to the Bureau of Education at Washington,^- 
was inadequate to the accomplishment of 
the purpose, and the Bureau itself was too 
distant from the seat of the Commission, too 
loosely connected with it, too apt to have 
its recommendations disregarded and its 
action set aside, and too much cumbered 
with its own duties, to perform effectively, 
however well disposed, the work allotted 
it. No wonder, then, that up to the be- 
ginning of the year 1876, while something 
had been done to call attention to the sub- 
ject by correspondence, circulars and ad- 
dresses, little had been accomplished of a 
practical character anywhere in the whole 
country, to prepare educational material for 
the Exposition; and even the work done had 
been performed in a kind of blind, half- 
hearted way. Had a clear, loud call rung 
out from the Commission to the school men 
of the nation as early as the fourth of July, 
1875, ^o g^t ready material for the Exposi- 
tion, and assigning adequate space for its 
instalment, such is their spirit and patriot- 
ism that, laborious and expensive as would 
have been the undertaking, they would have 
made the educational exhibit of the United 
States the grandest and most interesting 
American feature of the great display. But 
instead of such a call, the subject was not 
taken up in earnest by the Commission until 
about three months before the opening of 
the Exposition ; and there then remained 
insufficient time in which to prepare a full 
exhibit, and, if prepared, insufficient space in 
the Centennial buildings in which to instal 
it. The consequence was that no State made 
a full representation of its educational inter- 
ests, and many States were not represented at 
all. The exhibit as made was broken up into 
fragments, and located, some in one place 
and some in another, in the different build- 
ings about the grounds. Pennsylvania 
erected a building of her own. Massachu- 
setts occupied a gallery over the east entrance 
of the Main Building. The exhibits of some 
ten or twelve States were placed in the gal- 
lery over the south entrance of. the Main 
Building; while those of others, with that of 
the National Bureau of Education, occupied 
space in the Government Building. And 



fragments of what ought to have been one 
united, well -organized whole, were scattered 
about the floor of the Main Building and in 
Machinery Hall, the Government Building, 
the Women's Pavilion and some of the an- 
nexes. This disorganized mass of material, 
excellent as it was in parts, distracted, if it 
did not disgust, the hundreds of learned for- 
eigners who came, to the Exposition expressly 
to study American systems of education, and 
lost to us an opportunity that may • never 
occur again of doing justice to the great 
efforts our people in all sections of the coun- 
try have made to educate themselves. 

That the importance of making a full ed- 
ucational exhibit was early felt in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the means of doing it recognized, 
the following extracts from an address de- 
livered by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in August, 1875, ^^^ show : 

\* The educatimial interests of the United States 
must be represented at the Exposition. Foreign na- 
tions will expect this of us. Thousands of distin- 
guished citizens from abroad will visit Philadelphia 
next year for the sole purpose of studying our systems 
of public education. These systems are everywhere 
recognized as the only salt that can save institutions 
like ours. They are the centre of our national life, 
In them is found the chief source of the strength of 
the republic. The political philosopher who under- 
stands them will find no difficulty in understanding 
all we have to show — all we are. 

"In the educational as well as in all other features* 
of the Exposition, Pennsylvania must take a conspic- 
uous part. The Exposition is intended to commemo- 
rate a grand historic event that occurred within her 
borders. It was projected by her citizens. It is to 
be held on her soil. She has contributed a large part 
of the money used in erecting buildings and making 
the necessary preparations. Her position among her 
sister States, her population, her re^urces, her past 
history and her future prospects, alike entitle her to 
a prominent place. In addition, we claim to have a 
school system well organized, purely American, and 
capable of producing, when fully developed, the rich- 
est kinds of educational fruit. We must not if we 
could, and we cannot if we would, escape the meas- 
ure of responsibility thus placed upon us. But to rep- 
resent our educational interests creditably, we must 
have action, speedy, earnest, intelligent, enthusiastic. 

"A huge mass of miscellaneous articles, with end- 
less repetitions and duplicates, even though they 
could be so arranged as to look well to the inartistic 
or unprofessional eye, is not what is wanted. The 
whole display must be representative. It must be 
somewhat of an organism, with its several parts nicely 
adjusted, if not closely related to one another. The 
delicate and diBicult task of selecting the material for 
exhibition will devolve upon the central authorities 
at Philadelphia, and it seems strange that long before 
this they did not make public the leading principles, 
according to which the work of preparation must be 
made. A pre-arranged system would seem to be in- 
dispensable to success. Costly buildings have been 
erected for the departments of machinery, agriculture, 
horticulture and the fine arts, and these departments 
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have been placed in the hands of experts, who are 
busily engaged in the work of organization ; but in 
the department of education little of a practical char- 
acter has yet been accomplished." 

And even months previous to the deliv- 
ery of this address, opportunity had been 
taken, in the name of the State, to press upon 
the attention of the authorities of the Expo- 
sition the sentiments contained in it; and 
their continued failure X.6 present some defi- 
nite plan, according to which the work of 
preparation might be carried on, had a very 
discouraging effect. With every disposition 
to engage in the effort to have Pennsylvania 
creditably represented, no way of doing much 
in that direction presented itself until Feb- 
ruary, 1876. A visit to Philadelphia at that 
time revealed the fact that, owing to the small 
amount of space applied for by those inter- 
ested in education, the whole educational 
exhibit of the United States had been as- 
signed to the gallery of the Main Building 
over the south entrance, and that the wall 
space contained in it did not exceed 5,000 
square feet. Of this space Pennsylvania could 
hardlyexpectmorethan one-tenth, an amount 
so small that it seemed totally useless to at- 
tempt to occupy it for the purpose of mak- 
ing a representation of the school interests 
of the State. Two alternatives were there- 
fore presented : either to abandon the whole 
project, or to erect at once a special build- 
ing for ourselves on ground offered by the 
Commission. The first of these alternatives 
could not be accepted without shame, and 
the second was l)eset with very serious diffi- 
culties. Scarcely three months remained 
until the Exposition would open ; the 
money necessary to erect the building and 
make the exhibit had to be procured ; the 
work of construction had to be done on the 
Centennial grounds amidst the rush and con- 
fusion of the last months of preparation; 
educational institutions and school officers 
throughout the State had to be stirred up to 
make the most vigorous preparation ; the 
material furnished had to be organized and 
arranged, and a vast amount of incidental 
work had to be performed. But for the 
good name of the State, the task was under- 
taken. A location in the grounds was 
chosen, a plan of a building was adopted, 
architects and builders were employed, and 
the Pennsylvania Educational Hall was un- 
der roof before any money was obtained 
with which to pay for it. The 1115,000 gen- 
erously and almost unanimously appropri- 
ated by the Legislature came in time to ren- 
der further private risk unnecessary, and lib- 



eral school boards and patriotic teachers and 
citizens contributed in addition towards the' 
expenses of the project the sum of 13,680.- 
85. The call for material was handsomely 
responded to by common schools, orphan 
schools, academies. Normal schools, col- 
leges, charitable institutions, schools of de- 
sign and elocution, commercial schools, 
book publishers, and manufacturers of school 
furniture and apparatus; so that on the loth 
of May, the opening day, Pennsylvania had 
her own building, containing 20,000 square 
feet of wall surface, up, and filled with a 
fair exhibit of her educational products. 
That it was creditable to her no one has 
questioned. As a whole, good judges pro- 
nounced it superior to any similar exhibit 
on the groimd. 

As the exhibit made is doubtless destined 
to become historic, and as the Legislature 
will desire to know in some detail the uses 
to which the money appropriated by the 
State was applied, I insert ciits of the build- 
ing and its ground plan, together with such 
information concerning the exhibit as seems 
of importance. [The cuts are here omitted, 
as they were inserted in The Journal some 
months since.] 

A detailed catalogue of the exhibit was 
prepared and published in a pamphlet of 
nearly a hundred pages, of which an edi- 
tion of seven thousand was circulated. 
Appended to it is a sketch of our school sys- 
tem, and a brief account of some of our 
public institutions, intended to furnish in- 
formation to foreign gentlemen desiring it. 
Space is wanting here even to give a sum- 
mary of the educational material exhibited, 
but a brief list of the exhibitors may be in 
place : 

1. The Department of Public Instruction. 

2. Seven Pennsylvania Kindergartens. 

3. The counties of Allegheny; Armstrong, Beaver, 
Bedford, Berks, Bradford, Blair, Bucks, Cambria, 
Oameron, Centre, Chester, Clarion, Crawford, Dau- 
phin, Delaware, Fayette, Elk, Indiana, Jefferson, 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, North- 
ampton, Northumberland, Perry, Schuylkill, Somer- 
set, Susquehanna, Union, Washington and West- 
moreland. 

4. The cities and boroughs of Allegheny, Allen- 
town, Altoona, Chester, Columbia, Corry, Easton, 
Erie, Hyde Park, Meadville, Norristown, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Pottsville, Reading, Shenandoah, 
Titus ville. West Chester, Williamsport and York. 

■5. Academies and Seminaries: AUentown Female 
College, Brooke Hall Female Seminary, Chambers- 
burg Academy, Ercildoun Seminary, Philadelphia 
Friends' Central School, HoUidaysburg Female Semi- 
nary, Langton's Academy, Lewisburg University 
Female Institute, Linden Hall Seminary, Bethlehem 
Moravian Seminary, Nazareth Hall, Oley Academy, 
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Parkesburg Institute, Tremont Seminary, Wyo- 
ming Seminary, Merrill's Academy, Broad Street 
Academy. 

6. Colleges: Allegheny College, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Girard College, Haverford Col- 
]*ege, Lafayette College, Lebanon Valley College, Le- 
high University, Lewisburg University, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Muhlenberg College, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, University of Pennsylvania, Polytechnic College, 
Washington and Jefferson College, and Westminster 
College. 

7. Normal Schools : Girls' Normal School, Phila- 
delphia, and the State Normal Schools at Millersville, 
Edinboro*, Kutztown, Bloomsburg, West Chester, 
Shippensburg and Indiana. 

8. Soldiers' Orphan Schools : The schools at An- 
dersonburg, Bridgewater, Chester Springs, Dayton, 
Harford, Mansfield, M'AUisterville, Mercer, Mount 
Joy, Phillipsburg, Uniontown and White Hall. The 
industrial School, Lincoln Institution, Soldiers' 
Orphan Institute, Church Home for Girls, and Edu- 
cational Home, at Philadelphia. The Children's 
Home, at Lancaster; the Orphan Home, at Loys- 
ville; St. Paul's Orphan Home, at Butler; and St. 
Vincent Orphan Asylum, at Tacony. 

9. Sunday Schools, Boards of Publication, &c. 

10. Charitable Institutions : Institution for the 
Blind, Publications for the Blind, Institution for 
Feeble-Minded Children. 

11. Special Schools and Institutions: National 
School of Elocution and Oratory, School of Design 
for Women, Peirce's Business College, American 
Literary Union. 

12. Book Publishers: J. H, Butler & Co., Claxton, 
Remsen and HafTelfinger, Covvperthwait & Co., 
Eldredge & Co., A. H. English & Co., J. B. Lippin- 
colt & Co., Sower, PotLs & Co. 

13. Exhibitors of Philosophical Apparatus: Wil- 
liam Y. McAllister, N. H. Edgerton. 

14. Exhibitors of Astronomical Apparatus : John 
Davis, Henry Whitall, John Devlin. 

15. Exhibitors of School Furniture and Appa- 
ratus : Keystone School and Church Furniture Com- 
pany, Excelsior School Furniture Manufacturing 
Company, I. Newton Pierce, Evans and Baird, J. R. 
Diffcnderfer, C. E. Pond, Hugh R. Stewart, J. L. 
Smith, A. B. Justice & Co., Miller Organ Company, 
Augustus Perot, Sibole and Stellwagen, Robert 
Riddle, Dr. Whitner, C. Stevenson, Wm. E. Grey, 
John F. Stump. 

Among the exhibitors above named, the 
following received awards from the Centen- 
nial Commission: 

1. State Department of Public Instruction. 

2. Soldiers' Orphan Schools. 

6. The cities of Pittsburgh, Easton, Allentown and 
Reading. 

8. The counties of Bucks and Lancaster. 

12. University of Pennsylvania, Lafayette Col- 
lege, Girard College, Polytechnic College. 

14. The State Normal School at Millersville, and 
the Girls' Normal School of Philadelphia. 

16. The Institution for the Blind and the Institu- 
tion for the Feeble-minded. 

18. The School of Design for Women and 
Pierce Business College. 

19. M. J. Mitchesen, for display of Sunday-school 
material. 

20. Miss Rachel Walk, Kindergarten. 



I 25. N. H. Edgerton and William Y. M'Allister, 
Philosophical apparatus ; John Davis, Astronomical 
apparatus; Henry Whitall, Planisphere; I. Newton 
Pierce, school desks. 

26. Augustus Perot, Music Charts. 

31. J. H. Butler & Co.; Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger ; Cowperthwait & Co.; Sower, Potts & Co., 
and J. B. Lippincott & Co., books. 

The labor of arranging the material and 
fitting up the display was mainly performed 
by details of officers from the School De- 
partment. They were assisted by several 
superintendents of county and city schools, 
and a number of public-spirited ladies of 
Philadelphia. The reception room was 
furnished and fitted up by the Philadelphia 
Teachers' Institute. Deputy Superintendent 
Curry spent nearly the whole season in at- 
tendance at the Hall, and my own personal 
attention was given to the work of con- 
structing the building and organizing and 
superintending the exhibit from the first of 
March to the close of the Exposition. 
With the other duties appertaining to my 
office, the tax was very severe, both upon 
time and strength. 

As to the uses of the Hall, I cannot do 
better than quote from an editorial in the 
Pennsylvania School Journal for August. 
The number of visitors mentioned is five 
thotjsand a day; this number was subse- 
quently more than doubled. The writer says : 

"Pennsylvania never made a better investment 
than when the money was appropriated for the 
erection of an Educational Hall on the Centennial 
grounds. The exhibition there is not only a' source 
of pride to our own people, but it furnishes a 
means for the advancement of the general interest 
in education. If the work of preparation were now 
to be done over again, twice as much could be done 
and better done with the same effort. Many who 
stood entirely aloof when called upon last spring for 
help, are now greatly ashamed of their backward- 
ness, and would gladly, if the time had not passed by, 
proffer their assistance. But with all its defects, the 
exhibit made is a great success. For the past month 
the average number of persons visiting the Hall is 
estimated at hve thousand a day, and while multi- 
tudes drop in merely from curiosity, many go there 
to observe and study. There is never a time when, 
among the crowd of vistors, persons with note-books 
and pencils may not be seen. Visits to the Hall are 
especially profitable to teachers and school directors ; 
and we are satisfied that the improvement to these 
classes growing out of the exhibition, will pay its cost 
many times over. 

" Besides, the Hall is the constant resort of for- 
eigners seeking information on the subject of Ameri- 
can education. Gentlemen connected with almost 
every nation represented at the Exposition have vis- 
ited it for this purpose: among them Russians, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Germans, Italians, French- 
men, Swedes, Norwegians, Japanese, Chinese, Bel- 
gians, Hollanders, Spaniards, Portugese, English- 
men, Turks, Egyptians, Swiss, Canadians, and South 
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Americans of various nations. The Emperor of 
Brazil, Dom Pedro, made an early morning visit to 
the Hall, specially and uninvited, accompanied by a 
single attendant, and spent some two hours almost 
alone, in examining what is to be seen. He ex- 
pressed himself very much pleased with the exhibit, 
and took occasion subsequently to show that such 
was the fact. And, be it understood, the visits of 
foreigners now referred to are not the visits of mere 
sight-seers, but are made mostly by gentlemen in 
official position, or by those specially deputized to 
investigate educational systems. 

" Without any effort in that direction on the part 
of those that have charge of it, the Pennsylvania Ed- 
ucational Hall has become a kind of educational 
head-quarters for all interested in education who are 
in attendance at the Exposition. Beginning about 
the first of June, international conferences have been 
held there twice a week, at which the educational 
systems of foreign nations and of our own States 
have undergone examination. They have been well 
attended by 'both foreign and American educators, 
and are proving of great profit to all concerned. The 
more formal International Congress, whose proceed- 
ings attracted general attention, held most of its ses- 
sions in the same place.'' 

It may not be amiss to add a few extracts 
from opinions expressed by disinterested 
parties concerning the exhibit. 

In an official communication, the Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education, Gen- 
Eaton, says : I am anxious that you may 
find some way to retain permanently the 
building and the exhibit, complete as it is, 
until such time as a more permanent struc- 
ture can be secured. The expenditure has 
been, I believe, most productive of the 
growth of educational sentiment in your 
*own State \ and I am sure it has, to a re- 
markable degree, favorably impressed edu- 
cators in other States of our Union, as those 
from foreign countries. 

From, the Atlantic Monthly: Pennsylva- 
nia education occupies a separate pavilion 
near the Art Annex, and outdoes the Massa- 
chusetts exhibit; but Pennsylvania is well 
entitled to the lion's share in show and 
space, considering what her share has been 
of the toil and cost of the exhibition. 

From the Penn Monthly : The Pennsyl- 
vania system of public instruction is admir- 
ably illustrated in the building specially 
erected for the purpose. 

From the New York Tribune : The edu- 
cational exhibit made by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, in her special building, is a very 
creditable one. 

From the Iowa Journal of Education: 
The exhibit of the Keystone State is admir- 
ably located and arranged in its own building. 
As before intimated, this Hall, having large 
and pleasant parlors, has become a sort of 
headquarters for school people. 



From The School^ Michigan : As the edu- 
cational exhibit of Pennsylvania is perhaps 
the largest and most complete of any on the 
ground, we are happy to be able to present 
a cut of the building. All the grades of 
school work in the State, from the kinder- 
garten to the college, including schools for 
the blind and the feeble-minded, are repre- 
sented, and arranged in a most accessible 
and systematic order, each with its appro- 
priate apparatus, specimens of seating, of 
books used, and of work done by pupils. 
Of the latter the exhibit is very full, and 
much of it is of surpassing excellence. 

From the Illinois Teacher: Pennsylvania, 
in a building of her own, makes the best 
exposition of the American idea of educa- 
tion. With the advantange of being at 
home, she has been able to add to the re- 
sults wrought out in the school-room, what- 
ever else by way of furniture, apparatus, 
etc., would illustrate the condition of edu- 
cational work in this country. Her plan is 
comprehensive. It includes about every 
educational feature found in her borders. 

From the Kentucky School Journal : The 
educational exhibit of Pennsylvania excels 
that of any other. 

From the Lutheran Sunday School Her- 
aid: The result of the Pennsylvania exhibit 
is highly creditable to all concerned, and 
the people of the Keystone State may well 
feel proud of it. 

These extracts are from home sources; 
they might be increased indefinitely ; opin- 
ions equally favorable have been expressed 
by a number of foreign journals and many 
foreign gentlemen. A few only are quoted. 

The Home Companion and Canadian 
Teacher, London, Ontario, says : No other 
State, or even nation, has done as much to 
show the world what she is doing in educa- 
tional matters as Pennsylvania. 

The Journal des Instituteurs, Paris, pub- 
lished from an able correspondent on the 
ground a series of articles describing and 
commenting upon the Pennsylvania exhibit 
at length, considering it the best and most 
complete representation of American educa- 
tion at the Exposition. 

The Engineering, London, is pleased 
with our "tasty** building, and has words 
of praise for the exhibits made by some of 
our institutions. 

The Journal de P Instruction Publique, 
Quebec, speaks of the *' brilliant*' exhibi- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Phillippe Da Motta, of Brazil, who 
spent the whole summer on the ground in 
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the study of education, uses this strong lan- 
guage : Pennsylvania has the only well 
organized educational exhibit at the Exposi- 
tion — the only one, indeed, ever attempted 
at any Exposition. 

Dr. J. George Hodgins, Deputy Minister 
of public instruction in Ontario, says, in a 
Canadian magazine, that *' Of the States of 
the American Union which have made a 
creditable appearance in educational mat- 
ters, Pennsylvania stands out preeminently. 
She has not only erected an educational 
hall, but she has well filled it with an ad- 
mirable display of the results of her system 
of public instruction in its various details. 
Massachusetts comes next, and does well ; 
then New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, etc. 

Like notices have appeared in the news- 
paper press of Belgium, Hungary, Sweden, 
France, England, and other countries. 

Elsewhere will be found^a detailed state- 
ment of the money expended in erecting 
the building, and making the exhibit. The 
expense would have been much greater had 
it not been for the large amount of gratuit- 
ous work that was done. The officers of the 
School Department received no pay, except 
for extra expenses. The gas fixtures were 
generously loaned by Messrs. Thackara, 
Buck & Co., of Philadelphia. The Centen- 
nial Commission graded the grounds about 
the building, and furnished without charge, 
gas, water, guards, etc. No debt has been 
incurred, and the amount realized from the 
sale of the building will be returned to the 
State Treasury as directed by the act of As- 
sembly making the appropriation. 



II.— FACTS CONCERNING FOREIGN ED- 
UCATIONAL SYSTEMS AND POLICY, 

The occasion of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion ought not to be allowed to pass with- 
out deriving all possible benefit from it ; 
and that foreign nations can teach us some 
very useful lessons on the subject of educa- 
tion, will not be denied by any one who 
has paid the least attention to what some of 
them were able to show us in that line at 
Philadelphia. Did other duties permit, it 
would be a grateful task to describe in full 
the educational exhibits of the several for- 
eign nations making them, and to draw there- 
from such practical inferences as might be 
of advantage to the interests of education 
here ; but this work would fill a whole vol- 
ume, and require for its performance months 



of time, and, of course, cannot be undertaken 
in a report like that now submitted. In the 
early history of our common school system, 
the Legislature authorized the publication 
of a special report on education in Europe : 
a world of good would result from similar 
action at the present time. Indeed, never 
before could the experience of other nations 
have been worth so muf h to us as now, and 
never before had they so much valuable in- 
formation to impart. Every civilized nation 
in the world has made vast progress in edu- 
cational matters within the last few years, 
and to-day the school question seems to be 
everywhere the leading topic of inquiry and 
discussion among thinking men. The Unit- 
ed States must keep herself well informed 
respecting what is being done in other coun- 
tries in order to hold her proper place in 
advance of them. 

But while a full report on the foreign ma- 
terial of an educational character exhibited 
at the Centennial Exposition is here imprac- 
ticable, and while waiting for the Legislature 
to take some action looking towards the 
preparation of such a report, there are certain 
facts concerning the educational systems 
and policy of other nations made known or 
suggested by their exhibits in Fairmount 
Park, so significant and so well calculated 
tc aid us in our future management of school 
affairs that to omit some account of them 
would be to withhold much needed light 
from our people. Our purpose here is not 
to discuss at any length the system or policy* 
concerning which we are about to speak, but 
sin^)ly to present the proposed facts under 
several appropriate heads. This statement 
will be followed with a summary of the edu- 
cational lessons which the facts thus pre- 
sented may teach us. 

I. — ^THE ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS. 

In the Vnited States, the General Gov- 
ernment exercises no power concerning 
education, and the systems of education in 
the several States are so organized as to 
place the management of school affairs al- 
most wholly in the hands of local school 
boards, elected by the people in each town- 
ship or town. Nowhere else in the whole 
world is such a trust so disposed of; and it is 
a standing wonder to foreigners, that a sys- 
tem so controlled does not break down or 
fall to pieces. 

The political divisions of the nations of 
Europe are very similar to those of the 
United States. England has Parishes and 
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Counties; France — Communes, Arondisse- 
ments and Departments; Prussia — Com- 
munes, Districts or Circles, Regencies and 
Provinces or Departments ; Holland — Com- 
munes and Provinces; Switzerland — Com- 
munes and Cantons ; and so of the other 
European countries. Like in our townships 
and towns, too, there are everywhere lo^l 
school boards ; but the citizens are seldom 
suffered to elect all the members of these 
boards, and the members they do elect are 
not often chosen or free to act without re- 
strictions. The hand of the central govern- 
ment is always felt in the election of those 
who are to be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of schools ; and it exercises a control- 
ling power in the building of school houses, 
the employment of teachers, the selection 
of text-books, the arrangement of courses of 
study, and the work of inspecting the schools. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, 
systems of schools are organized in Europe 
as follows : There is at the seat of govern- 
ment, as Minister of Public Instruction, a 
broad-minded statesman and liberal friend 
of education ; below him, in the larger divi- 
sions of his jurisdiction, there are learned 
school councilors or inspectors, either ap- 
pointed by him or subject to his authority; 
and still further down, even in the smallest 
districts, he selects members of school boards, 
chooses inspectors, and has a controlling 
voice in the whole work of education. Such an 
. organization, with officers free from the weak- 
ening influences of popular elections, secure 
in place during good behavior, united in a 
common cause, intelligent, skillful, earnest, 
can effect in a short time marvelous results 
for the school interests of a nation. 

The Prussian is an example of a strong 
.school organization. There is at Berlin a 
well constituted Department of Public In- 
struction, with a Minister at its head. Each 
of the ten Provinces into which the kingdom 
of Prussia is divided, has a Dejwirtment of 
Public Instruction, constituted in a manner 
quite similar to that at the Capital. This 
department or council has direct control, 
subject to the higher authority, of all insti- 
tutions for secondary education in the Pro- 
vince, and of the schools for the education 
of primary teachers. One section of it, 
called the Provincial School Collegium, has 
general charge of primary education, and in 
the performance of this duty examines the 
statutes and regulations of the schools, se- 
lects text-books and gives permission for their 
introduction, after having obtained the ap- 
probation of the Ministry at Berlin. The 
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Provinces in Prussia are divided into Regen- 
cies, these into Circles, and these again into 
Communes. The chief civil authority in a 
Regency is a president, who is assisted by 
a council. One section of this council has 
charge of both school and church affairs. It 
examines and appoints all teachers of ele- 
mentary and higher schools, superintends 
the schools, ascertains that the school houses 
and churches are duly kept in order, and 
collects and disburses the funds. The pres- 
ident of the section is called the School 
Councilor, and as such, he is compelled to 
visit the schools and satisfy himself that 
they are in good condition. He repofts 
yearly to the higher authorities. Next be- 
low the School Councilor, is the Inspector 
of a Circle composed of several Communes ; 
and still further down is the School Com- 
mittee, generally composed of the clergy- 
man and two or more leading citizens, with 
its Local Inspector for each school. The 
controlling power extending through this 
whole series of authorities, is that of the 
Minister at the seat of government. When 
the word of command is given, departments^ 
councils, inspectors, committees, and teach- 
ers, are all forced to obey. It is a civil or- 
ganization with military discipline and 
military efficiency. 

II. — BUILDING AND FURNISHING SCHOOI. 
HOUSES. 

Two European nations exhibited school 
houses at the Exposition — Sweden and Bel- 
gium. The Swedish school house was of 
the regular size and erected on the grounds ; 
the Belgian was a lar^e model, somewhat 
less than the regular size and located in the 
Belgian department in the Main Building. 
Both planned by skilled architects, were 
very complete. The former contained 
three rooms, one for a 'school room, and 
two for the use of the teacher. The school 
room was sufficiently large, with a high 
ceiling, well lighted, and well provided 
with means for heating and ventilation. 
The furniture was scarcely equal to the best 
made in this country, but the room was ad- 
mirably supplied with apparatus and the 
other appliances used in teaching. The 
Belgian model was well arranged, and in- 
tended to represent a school room for fifty 
scholars with furniture and appliances. It 
is described in the catalogue of the Belgian 
exhibit as follows: Six pupils* seats of 
various sizes designed for primary schools ; 
a platform extending along the wall towards 
which the scholars face, and on which is 
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placed the teacher's table, an arithmometer, 
and two movable tables ; a black-board the 
whole length of the platform, fixed against 
the wall, and above which is placed a map- 
bearer surmounted with a bust of the king; 
a book-case and other smaller cases contain- 
ing apparatus and scientific collections; 
different other collections, such as pictures 
for object lessons, weights and measures, 
&c. ; a ventilating stove and apparatus for 
purifying the air of the room. At the en- 
trance are found two clothes rooms, in 
which are placed hat and coat racks, um- 
brella stands and wash basins. A gymna- 
sium containing the prescribed apparatus 
for teaching gymnastics in the primary 
schools is attached to the school room. 

Our purpose here, however, is not to give 
a detailed description of these school rooms 
or their contents, but to make known the 
fact that they represent the kind of school 
houses, school furniture and apparatus, pre- 
scribed by the governments of Sweden and 
Belgium respectively, and to use them to 
exemplify a policy in regard to building 
and furnishing school houses, that prevails 
with some modifications in all countries 
except our own. 

** In Sweden,'' so says the Swedish Bureau 
of National Education, *'the school law 
prescribes that every school house shall be 
constructed in keeping with these require- 
ments. The school rooms shall be suf- 
ficient in number and spaciousness, light, 
cheerful, lofty, provided with fire-places, 
and generally arranged with strict regard to 
the health of the scholars and necessary 
conveniences of instruction." 

On the 27th of November, 1874, the gov- 
ernment of Belgium, with the advice of the 
Central Commission of primary instruction 
and the Superior Council of hygiene, re- 
vised the programme relative to the con- 
struction and furniture of school houses. 
The result was the adoption of the plans 
represented by the model above spoken of, 
and its contents. It is to be regretted that 
a presentation of these plans in detail can- 
not be made in this report. They were 
agreed upon only after the government had 
availed itself of all the knowledge and skill 
in relation to the subject which it was prac- 
ticable to obtain. 

In virtue of this policy, the school houses 
of Sweden will soon be, if they are not 
now, in plan and equipment, like the one 
exhibited at Philadelphia ; and those of Bel- 
gium will, within a few years, be erected, 



appliances, in accordance with the admira- 
ble plan adopted by the government. 

In contrast with the practice abroad, the 
school houses of the United States are built 
and furnished by local boards of school 
directors. It cannot be expected that many 
of them have given attention to the subject. 
Every district may have a plan of its own, 
or may build without any plan at all ; with 
this result, that our country school houses 
compare unfavorably with those of many 
countries, and are much inferior to those of 
some of the more enlightened. We proba- 
bly spend more money on school houses 
than is spent anywhere else ; but it is too 
often spent blindly, without regard to the 
scientific and artistic principles that must 
be observed in the erection of a sightly, 
convenient, healthy school house. 

III.— -TEACHERS AND THEIR PREPARATION. 



As a rule, teaching in Europe is a perma- 
nent business. Preparation is made for it 
in the same way that preparation is made in 
this country for a profession or a trade. A 
young man who chooses to become a teacher 
generally expects to remain a teacher 
for life. The schools are kept open for 
terms of from eight to ten months in the 
year ; and when a teacher obtains a situa- 
tion, he goes to work, knowing that no 
local school board, subject to the whims or 
prejudices of a neighborhood, can disturb 
him in his place, and that he cannot be eas- 
ily dismissed by any authority as long as he 
performs his duty faithfully. Teachers are 
very seldom changed, not more frequently 
perhaps than physicians and clergymen 
make changes in this country. The salaries 
paid teachers are not high, not higher than 
with us ; but every teacher is sure of a pen- 
sion, should he become old or wear himself 
out in the service. 

Teachers in all schools, both public and 
private, must possess a certificate of compe- 
tency or a license to teach. In some coun- 
tries fines are imposed for attempting to 
teach without a legal permit. The exami- 
nations are conducted mainly by inspectors 
or superintendents of schools ; but it does 
not appear that they examine any who have 
not previously made special preparation for 
the work of teaching, either in a teachers* 
seminary, or as pupil teachers, apprentices 
under some qualified master. There are na 
"Provisional Certificates" good only for six 
months or a year ; an applicant can obtain 



no certificate at all, unless both in scholar- 
arranged and provided with apparatus and I ship and pedagogic knowledge he comes up 
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to a certain prescribed standard \ but upon 
obtaining a certificate, he is troubled with 
no further examinations. 

Dr. Charles SafFray, a learned Frenchman, 
who visited the Centennial Exposition, and 
carefully studied our school systems, thus 
criticises the position we accord the teacher : 
**Thus, the first reform which the friends of 
education ought to desire to see realized in 
the United States, is the abandonment of a 
system which places the appointment of a 
teacher in the hands of men whose official 
career lasts only three years, and who are 
influenced, in spite of themselves, by the 
very circumstances to which they owe their 
election. The teacher should be chosen for 
his merit, proved by diplomas and serious 
examinations; he should feel sure of pre- 
serving his position as long as he remains 
worthy thereof; his salary should secure 
him a modest comfort, with the knowledge 
that after twenty-five years of loyal service, 
he can count upo^ an old age not exposed 
to misery. As long as the United States do 
not assure to teachers impartiality of nom- 
ination and promotion, permanence of func- 
tions, and security for the future, they will, 
too often, have only inferior or mediocre 
teachers ; and, in spite of the most flatter- 
ing programmes, popular instruction will 
remain, in many districts, quite insuffi- 
cient." 

There are in all European countries num- 
erous Normal schools, teachers' seminaries, 
and training schools. Some of them are 
entirely under government control, while 
others are private institutions, many of 
which, however, are aided by government 
funds and subject to inspection by its agents. 
The aim everywhere seems to be to establish 
as many Normal schools as are necessary to 
supply the demand for teachers. Nowhere 
is the practice tolerated of employing un- 
trained teachers. 

From the best information obtainable, it 
appears that Switzerland has 27 public Nor- 
mal schools or teachers' seminaries; the 
German Empire, 170; Sweden, 9; Hol- 
land, 5; Austria, 56; Italy, 59; France, 
92. It should be remarked that in Holland 
there are very numberous courses of Nor- 
mal instruction in connection with the ele- 
mentary and middle-class schools, and many 
private establishments for the training of 
teachers, some of them aided by the State. 
This is true also to a less extent in Sweden. 
In short, it has come to be recognized as a 
principle that good schools cannot be had 
without good teachers, and that to secure 



good teachers means must be provided for 
specially preparing them. In the countries 
ol Europe most advanced, it is considered 
wise policy to make liberal expenditure to 
establish and support schools for the train- 
ing of teachers ; and the folly of paying out 
annually millions of dollars to persons pro- 
fessing to teach school who have never stud- 
ied the principles of teaching as a* science, 
and who have never acquired skill in teach- 
ing as an art, would there be considered 
supreme. Such a practice is certainly not 
more wise on this side of the water. 

The courses of study at the best Normal 
schools of Europe are very comprehensive 
and thorough. The following, given as an 
example, is the course of study at the Peda- 
gogium at Vienna : 

Language, — The German Language and Litera- 
ture, the French Language, Grammar Exercises in 
Dictation, Composition and Conversation, Transla- 
tion and Analysis of the French Classics. 

-.l/aM^«<i/iVj.— Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry. 

Natural History.— 2oo\o^, BoUny, Mineralogy, 
Human Somatalogy, Morphology, Chrystallography, 
Geology, Physics, Chemistry, Exercises in Labora- 
tory. 

Geography and History. — General and Special 
Geography, including Map-drawing and Statistical, 
Physical, Economical and Political Geography, His- 
tory, General and Special. 

Art Studies. — Design, Linear and Artistic, Figure, 
Ornament, Architecture, Blackboard Drawing. The 
Study of Forms, Modeling, Geometrical Construc- 
tions, Relief Maps, etc. 

Pedagogy. — Psychology and Logic. Methodology, 
or Methods of Instruction, Educational systems. His- 
tory of Pedagogy, Practice of Pedagogy. 

IV. — THE COURSE OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS.- 

It seems to be the policy in many Euro- 
pean countries to provide public educational 
facilities for children at an age much, 
younger than is the case with us. In i 
France, particularly in Paris, thousands of 
children are admitted into the Salles d' Asile, 
or Infant Schools, at the age of two years. 
The new school board of London are carry- 
ing into effect a somewhat similar arrange- 
ment. And in Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
Spain and other countries, there are in oper- 
ation a large number of- Infant Schools, de- 
signed for children of from three to eight 
years of age. Kindergartens have been nu- 
merously established in Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland ; but they are not anywhere di- 
rectly under the control of the government. 
But in speaking of the course of study in 
Elementary Schools, I do not propose to 
, take into account schools that admit chil- 
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dren under the age of five or six years. 
Reference is had to that class of schools in 
the Old World which are supposed to cor- 
respond to our country and village schools, 
and to the primary and secondary depart- 
ments of our graded systems in towns and 
cities. This is done in order that a compar- 
ison may be made between what is taught 
abroad and what is taught at home, in the 
same class of schools. 

Religion, as a branch of learning, is 
placed at the head of the courses of study 
in all Europe^ except Holland and some of 
the Swiss Cantons. Included in it are Scrip- 
ture lessons, Sacred History and Catecheti- 
cal Instruction. The lessons in Religion 
are either given by the teacher, under the 
direction of a clergyman, or at stated times 
by the clergyman himself 

Instruction in the elements of the sci- 
ences which most concern the people in 
their employments and ways of living, such 
as agriculture, horticulture, domestic econ- 
omy, hygiene, &c., has a prominent place 
in the course of study provided for elemen- 
tary schools. The first steps in the natural 
sciences, in the form of object lessons, are 
almost universally taught to children of 
from six to ten years of age. Collections 
of suitable objects for this kind of instruc- 
tion are placed by law in the elementary 
schools of many countries. They consist 
of productions calculated to interest and 
instruct children, selected from the mineral, 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and appar- 
atus for exhibiting nature and illustrating 
her simpler laws. 

Drawing and singing are universally 
taught in the lower schools of all European 
countries, educationally the most advanced. 

Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar and History, are recognized, in 
Europe as in America, as the base of all 
courses of instruction. 

Gymnastics are obligatory in schools of 
both sexes in Prussia, Saxony, Austria, Bel- 
gium and most of the Swiss Cantons. Suit- 
able rooms are generally provided and fit- 
ted up for these exercises. 

In addition to the branches above named 
as embraced in their courses of study, some 
European countries require that the girls in 
the elementary schools shall receive instruc- 
tion in sewing, knitting, mending, cutting 
out garments and the work of the house- 
hold ; while the boys are taught practical 
gardening, the elements of carpentry and 
military tactics. Many schools have rooms, 
gardens, yards and shops for these purposes. 



V. — INSPECTION OR SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 

No system of schools can reach a high 
degree of efficiency without close and con- 
stant supervision by competent officers. 
The truth of this proposition is proven by 
the experience of- all countries. So strik- 
ingly true is it, indeed, that if informed of 
the character of the supervision exercised 
over the schools of a country, one ac- 
quainted with the subject can readily de- 
scribe the condition of the schools. Penn- 
sylvania has all along thought that her sys- 
tem of supervision was one of the most 
complete in the United States; we will see 
how it compares with some of the best in 
operation in European countries. For this 
purpose we will describe in some detail the 
system of the Netherlands. 

Holland has an area of 13,464 square 
miles, and a population of 3,674,402. In 
extent of territory it is less than one-fourth 
as large as Pennsylvania, but its population 
is about the same. It is divided into 11 
Provinces and 94 School Districts, in each 
of which there is an Inspector of Schools, 
making 105 in all. These Inspectors are 
appointed by the King, through his Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, and hold their 
office nominally for six years, but virtually 
as long as they faithfully discharge its duties 
and behave themselves well. They receive 
special training for this work, and while 
in office are allowed to engage in no other. 
A few statistics will show how complete is 
the system of supervision of elementary 
schools, subject to inspection : There were 
in the Netherlands in 1873, 3»79o schools; 
of pupils in them, 500,059 ; and of teach- 
ers, including head-masters, assistants and 
pupil teachers, 11,465. With an equal 
division, each Provincial Inspector would 
have under his control, in a jurisdiction of 
1,224 square miles, containing 334,128 peo- 
ple, 344 schools with 45,460 pupils, and 
1,042 teachers; and each School District 
Inspector would have to supervise, in a juris- 
diction of 143 square miles containing a 
population of 39,089, only 40 schools, with 
5,319 pupils and 122 teachers. This is an 
admirable arrangement; but to make it still 
more effective, there is in every Commune, 
a political division corresponding to our 
townships, a local school board consisting 
in the less populous Communes of the Bur- 
gomaster and Assessors, and in the more 
populous of notable persons appointed by 
the Communal Council. The mode of con- 
stituting these boards always brings into 
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them the leading citizens. The duties of 
the local boards and the inspectors in 
supervising the schools will be stated in the 
exadf language of the law. 

"The School Board shall carefully inspect all 
schools in the Communes, where elementary instruc- 
tion is given. They shall visit them at least twice a 
year, either collectively or by a deputation from their 
body. They shall see that the relations concern- 
ing elementary instruction are strictly observed. 
They shall keep a record of the teachers, of the num- 
ber of pupils and the state of the instruction given. 
They shall send in to the Communal Council, every 
year before the first of March, a report, with their 
observations on the state of education in the Com • 
mune, and they shall send a copy of this report to 
the District School Inspector. They shall give 
notice to him of any important alterations that may 
have taken place in the state of the schools ; they 
shall furnish him and the Provincial Inspector with 
all information they may each require ; they shall 
afford their co-operation to such teachers as may re- 
quire it, and consider it their duty to promote the in- 
terests and prosperity of the schools to the utmost 
extent of their power. 

** The District School Inspectors shall always be 
fully acquainted with the state of the schools in their 
district. They shall visit at least twice a year, all 
schools where elementary instruction is given, and 
keep an accurate record of such visits. They shall 
see that the regulations concerning elementary in- 
struction be strictly observed. They shall corres- 
pond with the local School Boards, and with the 
Communal Councils ; they shall lay before them, as 
well as the Provincial Inspector, such proposals as 
they may think conducive to the interests of educa- 
tion. They shall report to the said Provincial In- 
spector everything which, in visiting the schools, has 
appeared to them of importance, and furnish him such 
information as he may require. They shall ^end in 
to the Provincial Inspector, before the first of May in 
every year, a report on the state of education in their 
district, with their remarks thereon, and send a copy 
thereof to the States' Deputies. They shall promote 
the interests of the teachers and their periodical 
meetings, and be present at them if possible. The 
District School Inspectors shall have access to the 
meetings of all local School Boards in the district, and 
they shall have a consultative voice in such meetings. 

" The Provincial Inspectors shall, both by visiting 
the schools and by oral and written communications 
with the local School Boards and with the Communal 
Council, do their utmost for the improvement and 

Prosperity of the schools. They shall advise our 
linister of the Interior on any questions respecting 
which their opinion may be required. They shall 
prepare from the annual reports of the District School 
Inspectors a report, with their own observations, on 
the state of education in their Province, and send 
this report, before the first of July in each year, to our 
Minister of the Interior." 

Cousin, in his report to the French gov- 
ernment, as long ago as 1836, thus explain- 
ed the working of the system of school in- 
spection in the Netherlands: 

" Every inspector resides in his own district, and 
he is bound to inspect every school at least twice a 
year, and he* has jurisdiction over primary schools of 



every grade within his district. Without his ap- 
proval no one can either be a public or a private 
teacher, and no public or private teacher can retain 
his situation or be promoted, or receive a gratuity ; 
for no commissioner has any power in his absence, 
and he is either the chairman or influential member 
of all meetings that are held. He is thus at the head 
of the whole of the primary instruction in his partic- 
ular district. He is required to repair, three times a 
year, to the chief town of the Province, to meet other 
District Inspectors, and a conference is held, the 
Governor of the Province presiding, which lasts for 
a fortnight or three weeks, during which time each 
Inspector reads a report upon the state of his district, 
and brings before the meeting all such questions as 
he desires to have considered. As each Province has 
its own particular code of regulations, the Provincial 
Board (at whose head is now the Provincial Inspect- 
or) examines whether all the 'proceedings of the 
several District Inspectors have been conformable to 
that particular code ; they look to the strict and nni- 
form execution of the code ; they pass such measures 
as belong to them to originate, and they draw up the 
annual report, which is to be presented to the Central 
Administration, and submit such amendments as ap- 
pear to them necessary and useful, and of which the 
Central Administration is constituted the judge. Un- 
der the Minister of the Interior there is a high function- 
ary, the Inspector Generalof Primary Instruction ; and 
from time to time a general meeting is summoned 
by the Government, to be held at the Hague, to which 
each Provincial Board sends a deputy; and thus 
from the Inspector General down to the local In- 
spector of the smallest district, the whole of primary 
instruction is under the direction of Inspectors. 
Each Inspector has charge of his District, each Pro- 
vincial Board has charge of its Province, and the 
general meeting, which may be called the Assembly 
of the States- General of Primary Instruction, has 
charge of the whole kingdom. All these authorities 
are, in their several degrees, analogous in their na- 
ture; for all are public functionaries, all are paid 
and responsible officers. The District Inspector is 
responsible to the Provincial Board of Commission- 
ers, and they are resp>onsible to the Inspector-Gen- 
eral and the Minister of the Interior. In this learned 
and very simple hierarchy the powers of every 
member are clearly defined and limited." 

The system remains the same to-day, both 
in plan and spirit, as in 1838, but owing to 
the adoption of modern improvements its 
work is much more effective ; and it is 
enough to say in praise of it, that it has 
made the schools of the Netherlands among 
the best, if not the best, in the whole world. 

In all that has been said we have had in 
mind only the inspection of Elementary in- 
struction; it should now be added that 
special provision is made, and special offi- 
cers appointed, for the inspection of Second- 
ary, Higher and Professional education. 
The system is coinprehensive and thorough. 

VI. SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

By Secondary education, in a European 
sense, is meant that general education that 
is imparted in the schools that stand be- 
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tween the Elementary schools, on the one 
hand, and the Colleges and Universities on 
the other. The grade of a Secondary school 
in Europe is about equal to our best high 
schools and academies. Much is done in 
the nations of the Old World most advanced 
educationally, to establish and support this 
class of schools ; and intelligent foreigners, 
studying the systems of education in the 
itnited States, are apt to note our lack of a 
proportionate number of similar schools as 
a serious defect. Dr. McCosh, President 
of Princeton College, an extensive traveler 
and a close observer, and withal an ardent 
lover of republican institutions, says on 
this subject, in an address delivered before 
the National Teachers' Association : 

" The grand educational want of America at this 
present time is a judiciously scattered body of second- 
ary schools, to carry on our brighter youths from 
what has been so well commenced in the primary 
schools, and may be so well completed in our col> 
leges. How are young men to mount from the lower 
to the higher platform ? Every one has heard of the 
man who built a fine house of two stories, each large 
and commodious, but who neglected to put a stair be- 
tween them. It appears to me that there has been a 
like mistake committed in most of the States of the 
Union. We need a set of intermediate schools to 
enable the abler youths of America to take advan- 
tage of the education provided in the colleges." 

To show how rich some European coun- 
tries are in this class of schools, I will simply 
copy a few figures from reports before me : 

Germany. — Population, 41,000,000; secondary 
schools for boys, 1,043, ^^^^ 12,000 teachers and 
I'JTtyjg students. 

^«x/fTtf.-Popu]ation,36,ooo,ooo; secondary schools 
for boys, 205, with 3,307 teachers and 49,280 students. 

Italy. — Population, 27,000,000; secondary schools 
for both sexes, 383, students, 18,852. 

Netherlands. — Population, 3,674,402; secondary 
schools, 219; teachers, 1,390; students, 14,500. 

Sweden. — Population,4,250452 ; secondary schools 
103; students 11,874. 

Svntzerland. — Population, 2,669,147; secondary 
schools, 375; teachers, 1,000: students, 12,750. 

Vll. — INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

It has been already stated that industrial 
work of certain kinds, chiefly needle- work 
for girls and gardening for boys, forms a 
part of the course of instruction in a large 
portion of the elementary schools of Europe. 
In addition to this, there has been estab- 
lished, mostly, within a few years, a large 
number of special industrial or trade schools 
for both sexes. Says Mr. F. Buisson, a del- 
egate from France to the Vienna Exposition 
as well as ^ our own at Philadelphia, in his 
report to his government respecting educa- 
tion at "the former : '* Nearly all countries 
rival one another in their efforts at the pres- 



ent time to organize, partly with the funds 
of the State and municipalities, and partly 
with private resources, a great number of 
institutions, new and original, and designed 
to form the transition between the school 
and the shop. Some of those which have 
been in operation several years, have already 
rendered great service to that part of the 
working class who can spare their children 
now, for the sake of their increased help 
after having finished their course of instruc- 
tion.*' The United States has as yet taken 
little part in this movement ; but it is high 
time that something should be done to en- 
able our youth to learn trades and to form 
industrious habits and a taste for work. It is 
not enough to instruct a boy in the branches 
of learning usually taught in our common 
schools, and there leave him ; it must be seen 
to by some authority that he is allowed a 
chance to prepare himself to earn a liveli- 
hood. It takes more than a mere knowledge 
of books to make a useful member of society 
and a good citizen. The present product of 
our schools seems to be, in too great a de- 
gree, clerks, book-keepers, salesmen, agents, 
office-seekers and office-holders. We must 
so modify our systems of instruction as to 
send out large classes of young people fitted 
for trades, for business, and willing and able 
to work. Europe is teaching us how to do 
this, and we must sit at her feet and learn. 

The character of this movement abroad, 
in the direction of a more practical educa- 
tion, and its benefits to the working class, 
to society and to the State, cannot be bet- 
ter described than by the translation of 
some paragraphs of M. Buisson 's report 
above referred to. We shall only quote 
what he says of the movement in certain 
parts of Germany and in Austria. 

In Saxony, contrary to the practice elsewhere 
almost universal in Germany, instruction in trades 
and for business is made to follow immediately that 
of the daily primary school. To this circumstance is 
owing the establishment of the schools of building at 
Leipsic, Dresden and other places; and all that fine 
group of special schools at Chemnitz, designed to 
give preparation for mechanical, manufacturing and 
chemical industries, industrial art, etc. ; and, in ad- 
dition, a great number of lower schools for weaving, 
lace- making, needle- work and wood-carving. 

In North Germany the model of the industrial 
establishments of all grades is incontestably that at 
Hamburg. The general school and the special school 
for building, open in the evening and on Sunday for 
apprentices and workmen, and every day to pupils 
who have the time at their disposal, imparts remark- 
able instruction in all respects, in its simplicity, its 
excellent method, its practical character, and the va- 
riety of its applications. The industrial school for 
girls, which was founded in 1867, is managed in the 
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same spirit, and with a success equally marked. The 
organization of these establishments, and the course 
of instruction which they have adopted, were the ob- 
ject of the most lively attention and sympathy at 
Vienna. 

Of all countries in Germany, Wurtemburg was the 
first to give large development to popular industrial 
instruction. The great special school for building, at 
Stuttgard, numbers some seven hundred students, of 
whom it demands for admission only good primary 
instruction, or the qualification of apprentices or work- 
men in this branch of industry. The State aids' the 
establishment by a yearly appropriation of 80,000 
francs. The course requires from two to five years. 
Wurtemburg has also several good schools for weav- 
ing, of which three received awards for excellent 
methods and the practical character of their work. 
In all, there are fifty industrial schools in Wurtem- 
burg. The Grand Duchyof Baden has also had for 
many years in operation very good industrial schools, 
which have exercised a marked influence on the in- 
dustries of the country. 

Bavaria, although introducing this kind of prac- 
tical instruction at a later day than some of the neigh- 
boring countries, possesses already from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty industrial schools, some of 
them elementary, and placed immediately above the 
primary schools ; others in a degree higher, eight of 
them serving as model schools for eight Circles ; and 
still others devoted to special industries as building, 
the construction of machines, drawing and sculpture 
applied to the making of furniture and objects of art 
of all kinds. 

The single polytechnic association of the Circle of 
Wurzburg has established within a few years 11 1 in- 
dustrial schools or courses, of which 16 are for ap- 
prentices and workmen. These different establish- 
ments,spread over a territory scarcely larger than one of 
our French departments, employ 315 professors; and 
teach German, French, Calligraphy, Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic, and the Metric System with special ref- 
erence to applications to commercial aflairs, Geom- 
etry, Design, Modeling, outlines of Natural History, 
Hygiene, Political Economy, etc. 

Austria began the organization of industrial instruc- 
tion at a later day than Germany, but she has devel- 
oped it with a rapidity and a success which are truly 
extraordinary. There is no other country, we believe, 
which has done more in this regard within the last 
six or eight years. 

After having placed herself among the first nations 
in Europe, for the encouragement given to superior 
or polytechnic education, Austria had no industrial 
establishments for the people. She resembled ten 
years ago an army which has at its head a brilliant 
major general, very mediocre corps and division offi- 
cers, and no subordinate officers at all. Between the 
highest and the lowest industries, as between patron 
and workman, the tie of union failed. The trade 
and business of the country seemed manacled for the 
want of foremen. The gradual decrease of this mid- 
dle class, the elite among workmen, indispensable as 
they are to commerce, agriculture, manufactures and 
all other kinds of industry, so stirred up public opin- 
ion that the Government, urged and seconded by 
numerous societies of landlords, manufacturers and 
economists, undertook to establish at once a system 
of institutions for imparting instruction in trades and 
business, to large classes of workmen and laborers 
and their children. The Real Schools were at first 
re-organized in a way to lead from polytechnic in- 



struction to the higher special industries. Then, be- 
low the Real Schools, designed for the burgher class, 
they established schools more popular and of .a char- 
acter more specially industrial, adapted to prepare 
foremen for different important branches of industry. 
Some of these are "complementary" schools, and 
merely review the ordinary branches of school in- 
struction with a view to their practical application, or 
impart this knowledge in connection with a more 
special^ course of preparation for apprenticeship; 
others devote themselves exclusively to preparation 
for apprenticeship, and still others assume as a pre- 
liminary an apprenticeship to some trade or branch 
of business. 

Thus Austria possessed eight years ago three schools 
for weaving, at Vienna, Reichenberg and Brunn ; she 
has now added, as popular "complementary'* schools, 
twenty lower schools for weaving, two or three schook 
for lace making, and as many workshop schools. 
Several of these schools so recently establisl^ed, re- 
ceived marked commendation at the Exposition, for 
the success with which they already apply the latest 
improvements introduced into the process of manu- 
facturing in the different stages of their instruction, 
and, for what is more difficult, the style and tasie 
which they apply in developing new departments of 
design. 

In another branch, the industry of building, Austria 
for a long time possessed only an establishment for 
higher instruction. She opened, in 1862, at Kagen- 
furt, a school and workshop for the whole group of 
mechanical industries ; then, in 1864, at Vienna, a 
remarkable school for building, founded by Mr. Maer- 
teus, and subsidized in common by the State, the Prov- 
ince and the Commune of Vienna. This establishment, 
which receives scholars without any other preparation 
than that of the primary school, has provided an ex- 
cellent programme of industrial instruction, both the- 
oretieal and practical, for foremen as carpenters, cab- 
inet makers, masons, etc. Six other analogous estab- 
lishments have grown up since 1870, in the capital 
and in the provinces, partly from subsidies granted 
jointly by the ministers of education and commerce. 
To this statement we must add the special school for 
watch-making at Vienna; and throughout the Em- 
pire, fifteen schools for giving instruction in the arts 
of working in wood, marble and ivory; six for in- 
struction in making toys ; four for instruction in mak- 
ing baskets and mats ; and seven for instruction in 
making arms and other metallurgic industries. 

Several of these foundations have been acknowl- 
edged as a public benefit by the rural population of 
the Empire. The schools for the sculpture of wood, 
for example, have created a new kind of business in the- 
mountainous districts of Bohemia, Silesia and Mora- 
via, where they make a great many toys for children 
at a lov^ price ; and also in several localities of the 
Austrian Alps, in the Tyrol notably, where the shep- 
herds are as skillful as those of Switzerland or the 
Black Forest in cutting in wood and carving with 
knives the figures of animals, cottages, boxes and 
statuettes, without art but not without grace. Besides, 
in the Duchy of Salzburg, for example, the local in- 
dustry which had very much slackened or wholly 
disappeared owing to the exhaustion of salt in the 
mines, has returned again very opportunely upon 
the introduction of new kinds of b^iness, with 
schools to prepare the young for them. 

Even among the schools that give instruction in 
woodwork only, each is required by the Government 
to specialize sufficiently to accommodate itself to the 
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particular needs and resources of the region in which 
it is located. In the Tyrol, for example, the shop- 
school of sculptor Greisseman, at Imst, attracting at- 
tention at the Exposition for the good taste shown 
in its scholars' work, is designed to develop over all 
others, artistic cabinet work and ornamental furni- 
ture. At Innsbruck, the industrial school applies 
itself to figures ; that of Mondsee, to groups of ani- 
mals ; that of Saint Ulrich, to the sculpture of relig- 
ious statues, and that of Wallern, to the commoner 
kinds of furniture, and to cases for clocks, etc. 

The industry of glass making, especially in Bohe- 
mia, had, before 1870, only a single special school, 
that at Steinschoenau ; at the present time all those 
who desire to learn the art, commence with the ap- 
propriate studies of industrial design, and apply 
. themselves later to the technical work of making 
crystals, manufacturing glass and decorating enamel 
and .porcelain. They are now organizing in Bohe- 
mia several schools of modeling, in view of the 
ceramic industries. 

To the preceding extract from the report 
of Mr. Buisson, we add, for the purpose of 
showing in some detail the working of a 
European industrial school, a brief account 
of the ''Artisans' School" of Rotterdam, 
in the Netherlands, an institution that was 
very handsomely represented at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition. It will serve as an 
example of the class of schools to which it 
belongs. 

The Artisans* School at Rotterdam was 
established in 1869, and is intended for 
sons of workmen. In order to gain admis- 
sion they must be fr^m twelve to fifteen 
years of age, and be able to read and write. 
An elementary knowledge of arithmetic is 
also required. The number of pupils is now 
about 200, and is increasing. They pay a 
small fee, and are expected to remain in 
the school for three years. The institution 
is both a school and a workshop. In the 
school are taught, for a part of the day, the 
branches in which instruction is usually 
given in our common schools, together with 
Algebra, Geometry, Elementary Mechanics 
and Physics, Drawing, Singing, etc. The 
workshops in which the remaining part of 
the day is spent are arranged for different 
trades, and are large and comfortable. 
There are shops for each of the following 
classes of workmen: carpenters, black- 
smiths, metal-workers, masons, stone-cutters, 
cabinet-makers, wood-carvers, metal-turners, 
and others less important. 

For the following information concern- 
ing the school we are mainly indebted to a 
report of the directors : 

The practical instruction, certainly the most impor- 
tant for the class of pupils admitted to the institution, 
who when they leave school must be Bt for practical 
life, is given in the afternoon in special workshops 



by clever masters, where the boys are taught for car- 
penters, smiths, braziers, painters, masons, stone- 
cutters, cabinetmakers, wood- carvers, modelers, 
turners, etc. All petty work is entirely excluded ; 
the boys are as much as possible occupied with work 
of solidity and utility, either for use in the school, or 
for sale to the trade. This instruction is given in 
such a way that, without exaggeration, it may be 
said that the pupil, from the moment of entering the 
school, or in this instance the workshop, enters into 
real life. In the first place he is made familiar with 
the tools, and immediately afterwards entrusted with 
work, which» when finished, has a real destination, 
so that his task is never useless in his own eyes. The 
ambition and the desire to do right are kept more 
alive in this way, than by working without a well- 
defined aim. Moreover, experience has taught that 
a promise to be allowed to work at a large and bona 
fide piece of workmanship excites ambition in boys. 

The workshops are all as far as possible up to the 
standard of the present day, and provided with all 
necessary tools and conveniences of the most ap- 
proved kind and quality. The boys are not allowed 
even to handle imperfect or worn-out tools. In the 
carpenter*s shop, where more than eighty pupils are 
taught together, there are a sufficient number of 
benches, with all requisites thereto belonging ; and in 
the smithies, with seventy boys, are all needed forges, 
anvils, vises, benches, &c. 

Besides, the continual enlargements and improve- 
ments of the several workshops, required by the in- 
creasing number of pupils, constructed by the boys 
themselves under the eye of the masters, the carpen- 
ters make chests for the school, benches, trestles, 
ladders and steps, windows, doors, desks, &c. The 
smiths make big nails, cramps, hooks, hinges, locks, 
stoves with appurtenances, screw nuts, smiths' tongs, 
girders, &c. The braziers make different kitchen 
utensils, as water-cans, soap tins, baking-pans, kettles, 
dust-pans, springs, stair-rods and eyes, basins, &c. 
The braziers are also taught stretching, turning, forg- 
ing and soldering. The instrument makers, working 
in the smithies, are instructed in the cutting of screws 
and worms, the forging of steel and copper and the 
casting of copper objects. The masons make differ- 
ent joints, plain walls, foundations, chimneys, niches, 
sewers, arches, &c. The stone-cutters make sink- 
stones, steps, stone thresholds, keystones, and besides 
this, they are taught the hewing of slabs, transposing 
stones, placing finished pieces of masonry, flooring 
tiles and placing plinths. The painters are instructed 
how to make putty, to grind paint, to slop, to smooth, 
to rub, to cut and to set window glass, to write and 
paint letters, and to imitate wood and marble. In 
the workshops for cabinet-makers, wood carvers and 
turners, they make benches, lime and screw tongs 
and other tools, drawers and modeled and carved 
ornaments. 

That these boys attain a good degree of 
skill in their work, was plainly proven by 
the collection of articles made by them and 
exhibited at Philadelphia. Those who ex- 
amined them closely, and understood the 
character of the institution making the ex- 
hibit, were both surprised and delighted 
with the result. Their interest was greatly 
increased when told that the experiment at 
Rotterdam had shown that boys who are 
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occupied one-half the day with books in the 
school, and the remaining half-day with 
tools in the shops, make about as rapid intel- 
lectual progress as those of equal ability 
who spend the whole day in study and reci- 
tation. And in addition, the mechanical 
skill they acquire is of immense value. 

It ought to be remarked also, that the instruction 
given in the school, has constant reference to the 
practical ends to be subserved. Take drawing for 
example. As soon as the boys have obtained some 
practice in copying mathematical problems and con- 
structions from m^els, they are set to draw simple 
constructions from life, wood, iron or brickwork, such 
as window joints, doors, jambs, ravelins, stair-cases, 
simple roof constructions, brace-work, hinges, screws, 
springs, locks, masonry joints, simple stone work, 
profiles of cornices, architraves, panel joints, &c. To 
draw a lock, the pupil proceeds as follows : After 
having drawn the outside, he removes the plate and 
draws the inside, locked as well as unlocked ; after- 
wards every part that offers any peculiarity is treated 
separately and from every point of view, the upside 
and the underside of the slide are drawn, and also the 
tumblers and the spring. Then the lock is again put 
together by the pupil, so that at the same time he has 
gained a clear idea of the right place of every part, 
and is prepared to complement his theoretical knowl- 
edge by making in the shop the article he has drawn. 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Chemistry, Physics and other 
branches are taught in the same way with reference 
to the immediate practical application of their prin- 
ciples. 

The number of masters employed in the school at 
Rotterdam is twenty-one ; a director, who is at the 
same time teacher of construction and projective draw- 
ing and the knowledge of materials ; a sub-director, 
teaching construction drawing ; a teacher of recti- 
linear and architectural drawing ; two teachers of or- 
namental and model drawing ; a teacher of physics ; 
one of mathematics ; one for repetition of general 
branches ; a singing master; four master carpenters ; 
three smiths; one metal worker; one stone-cutter; 
one cabinet-maker ; one painter ; one modeler and 
wood-carver, and one wood-turner. 

When the boys have successfully completed the 
course of thee years, they are honorably dismissed, 
and the aurthorities of the school readily procure good 

{>laces for them as workmen, where for five years 
onger they are kept in view and followed with influ- 
ences for their welfare. The pay received by them 
is considerably higher than that received by other 
boys of the same age who have not enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of the school. 

The subject of Industrial Schools is be- 
coming of so much importance in this coun- 
try, that I feel justified in having devoted a 
considerable amount of space to its consid- 
eration. 

Vin. — HIGHER TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Above the class of Industrial or Trade 
Schools, like that just described at Rotter- 
dam, there are in almost all the nations of 
Europe, wholly or in part supported by the 
government, many institutions devoted to 
the work of imparting instruction in special 



branches of learning appertaining to some 
trade, occupation or profession. There are 
schools of law, medicine and theology ; 
schools of mining, agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, architecture, engineering, veterin- 
ary surgery ; schools of drawing, painting, 
music, sculpture, landscape gardening; 
naval, military and commercial schools ; 
schools for nurses, cooks, &c. But of these 
we cannot speak here, and passing them by, 
we at once call attention to the great Tech- 
nical schools or Polytechnic Colleges, of 
which little is known in this country. 
There are many such institutions, some of 
them on a grand scale, but the principal 
ones represented at the Exposition were 
those at Stockholm, Lisbon, Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. The exhibits of the Russian 
schools were located in Machinery Hall, and 
were by very much the most systematic and 
instructive collection of objects of their class 
on the ground ; and the United States must 
be blind indeed, not to profit by the lesson 
they so admirably taught. The schools at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg are so nearly 
alike in their courses and methods, that a 
description of one is a description of both. 
A brief account of the school at Moscow is 
all that will be attempted here, all that is 
necessary, I trust, to awaken an interest in 
the subject among our people. 

The Technical school at Moscow is under 
the immediate patronage of the Emperor, 
and possesses buildings suitable for schools, 
workshops, offices, &c., and an endowment 
fund of over I2, 000,000. It has a special 
library, containing more than 6,000 volumes 
of works on specialties, a cabinet of physics, 
two chemical laboratories, a cabinet of me- 
chanical models, a cabinet of natural history, 
and extensive mechanical works with sepa- 
rate smithy, foundry, &c. The students 
number about 600, and they are admitted 
only after a severe competitive examination, 
embracing the several branches taught in the 
gymnasia of the Empire. The course covers 
six years. The work of these six years may 
be divided as follows : 

1. A three years' course of general study embrac- 
ing the following subjects : Religion, Freehand and 
Linear Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, General 
Physics, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, 
Geodesy, Analytical Geometry, Higher Algebra, 
Differential and Integral Calculus, General Mechan- 
ics, Drawing of Machine-parts, the French and Ger- 
man Languages. 

2. A three years' course of special study, embrac- 
ing the following subjects : Organic and Analytical 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, Practical Physics, Mechanical 
and Chemical Technology, Technics of Wood and 
Metals, Analytical Mechanics, Railway Construction, 
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Engineering and Constructive Art, Projecting and 
Estimating of Machines, Works and Mills, Industrial 
Statistics and Book-keeping. 

Parallel with these theoretical courses are 
the practical courses, viz. : 

3. A course of systematic instruction in the school, 
workshops. These workshops consist of a joineis' 
shop, with turning lathe, pattern shop, fitters' shop, 
smithy and moulding shop. 

Every one of the shops is under the man- 
agement of a technologist — specialist — or a 
skilled workman, and their duty is to instruct 
the pupil in the rudiments of mechanical 
labor. Every pupil is instructed in the 
shops in turning, fitting, carpentering and 
forging, constituting the elements of the 
mechanical art. The whole operation is 
analyzed into a series of progressive steps, 
and the pupil begins with the simple and 
easy, and gradually pa.sses on to the complex 
and difficult. Tools, one after another, are 
placed in their hands, and they are taught 
their uses and how to handle them, some- 
times how to make them, and this process 
goes on until they are able to execute skill- 
fully the work of the several shops. But, to 
make the whole matter more clear, we will 
introduce, at this point, an extract, modified 
somewhat in the form of expression, from 
an account of the working of the school by 
the director, Mr. Victor Della-Voss, He 
says: 

The auxilai^es of education appointed for 
the teaching of any mecltanical work what- 
ever, for example, fitters'- work, are classed 
in three categories ; to tlA first of these be- 
long the collections of instruments employed 
in fitters' work, with which the beginner 
must make himself perfectly familiar before 
entering upon work, and afterwards to use 
those instruments during the execution of 
the work itself. To this category relate all 
those collections of models indispensable to 
the teacher of fitters' work, for the purpose 
of demonstration ; the collection of instru- 
ments most in use for measuring, full size ; 
the collection of instruments, full size, for 
drilling metals; the collection of instru- 
ments, full size, for finishing, from the 
smithy to the fitting shop, inclusive. And, 
also, models of files, increased to twenty- 
four times their ordinary size, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the surface of the in- 
cision ; the collection of models of instru- 
ments employed in cutting screws and nuts, 
increased six times their ordinary size, for 
the study of the direction of the angles of 
incision ; the collection of models of drills, 
increased six times, for the practical study 



of the cutting angles; and, lastly, the col- 
lection of instruments and apparatus for 
teaching the tracing of yet unworked metal 
articles. 

To the second category belong the collec- 
tions of models appointed for the systematic 
and gradationary study of hand labor in the 
fitters' art. These collections have the 
same signification with regard to the work 
of fitting as is allowed to scales and exer- 
cises in instruction in music. They are so 
ordered that the beginner may be enabled 
to overcome by certain gradations the diffi- 
culties which present themselves before him. 
It ^11 be sufficient to glance at the objects 
contained in these collections to be con- 
vinced that if the pupil, under the guidance 
of the teacher, carefully study all the ob- 
jects embraced in the collections, or, in 
other words, complete the educational pro- 
gramme of the art of fitting, he must inevi- 
tably, and in the most rational manner, ren- 
der himself familiar with all the known 
practical hand labor of this art. With such 
a system of instruction, the supervision- of 
the teacher over the pupils and his observa- 
tion of their progress become exceedingly 
easy. He need only see that each step in 
the programme is executed satisfactorily by 
the pupil, and putting the next step before 
him, give the necessary explanations for his 
further progress. By this method instruc- 
tion to classes in the shops is just as easy, 
and is attended with the same advantages as 
instruction to classes in the school-rooms. 

To the third category belongs the collec- 
tion of such articles or parts of machines that, 
in the execution of them, all the practical 
hand labor of the fitters* art is successively 
repeated, having been acquired during the 
studies of the previous course. 

What is above said in relation to the man- 
ner of study of the work of fitting applies 
also to the other branches of labor taught 
in the shops, wood-turning, carpentering, 
smithy and foundry work. 

In the school workshops, a pupil must 
make himself acquainted with 85 different 
tools in wood-turnery, and 30 casting mod- 
els and machines ; 80 tools in model joinery, 
and 43 models in wood joinings, and pat- 
terns, and castings; 60 tools in forging; 
130 tbols in metal turnery ; and in the fit- 
ting shop he must familiarize himself with 
hundreds of models of drills, files, screws, 
etc., constructed on a large scale in order 
the better to exhibit the principle involved, 
and with other hundreds of tools used in the 
work appropriate to the shop. All through 
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their course the pupils are required to repair 
their own tools, and to construct samples of 
a number of them. 

4. A course of practical mechanics in the works 
attached to the school. From the school workshops, 
as described above, the students are transferred to 
the large machine shops attached to the school, 
where they are employed under skilled masters in 
constructing upon orders, steam engines, working 
engines, pumps, agricultural machines, and other 
machinery of many kinds. 

The works consist of the following shops : 
— Joiners' shop, Engineers' shop, Erectors* 
shop, Painters' shop, a large forge with 
steam hammer and fan blast, iron foundery 
with furnace, and brass foundery. The 
works have also a drawing-office and a 
counting-house attached to them. A steam 
engine of thirty-horse power is used for the 
working of the shops, while the foundery, 
with fan blast and coal pulverizing mill, 
are worked by an engine of ten-horse 
power. 

The works are under the management of 
a head mechanical engineer and an assistant. 
The drawing-office is in charge of a mechani- 
cal engineer. The head officers are all gradu- 
ates of the school. These works being 
within the walls of the institution, and 
managed by skillful technologists, would be 
of important assistance in the instruction 
of the students, even if they simply looked 
on and took no active part in what is done; 
but trained as they are to perform work of 
all kinds, no system can be conceived bet- 
ter calculated to send forth master mechan- 
ics and skilled workmen. It should be 
added that the works earn, mainly by the 
labor of students, from $36,000 to 1^46,000 
a year. 

IX. — PEDAGOGICAL MUSEUMS. 

It would not be out of place to speak 
here of the Museums of Industry and of Art 
that have been .established, and are spring- 
ing up in the different countries of Europe ; 
but the limits assigned to this report will 
permit only a brief account of what are 
called Pedagogical Museums, Exhibitions of 
Means of Instruction, or Depositories of 
Education. Under these different names 
they embrace a collection of all the material 
of education : School furniture, school ap- 
paratus, text books, and appliances for 
schools of all kinds. Of institutions of this 
kind, several were represented at the Expo- 
sition. The South Kensington Museum, 
England, which has a fine Pedagogical de- 
partment, in sending an exhibit to Philadel- 
phia, did not include much of a general 



pedagogical character. The Pedagogical 
department of the Industrial Museum at 
Zurich, Switzerland, was only partially rep- 
resented. The *' Permanent Exhibition of 
Means of Instruction,'' at Vienna, was rep- 
resented only by a series of photographs, 
which, however, were sufficient to furnish 
evidence of a large and rich collection. 
The Depository of Education of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, at Toronto, Canada, and 
the Pedagogic Museum at St. Petersburg, 
sent to the Exposition full and very inter- 
esting exhibits. Of these some account 
will be given — ^ 

First, of that from Ontario. The Edu- 
cational Depository of Ontario is a branch of 
the Education Department of the Province. 
It was organized in 1 85 1. As classified in the 
catalogue of its exhibit at Philadelphia, its 
contents are as follows : 

1. Reports and do&ments relating to systems and 
institutions. Photographs, plans and models of school 
buildings, school Bttings and furniture. Specimens of 
pupils' work. Blank forms. 

2. Text-books. Books relating to teaching. Li- 
brary and prize books. 

3. Material of object lessons, maps, charts, globes, 
philosophical instruments, collections in natural his- 
tory, etc. 

In the twenty-five years since its estab- 
lishment, this Depository has obtained by 
manufacturing at home and by importations 
from aboad, a large and fine collection of the 
best kinds of material relating to education. 
The following are the special objects at 
which it aims. 

1. To provide a complete Educational Museum, 
where teachers, school officers and all interested in 
education, can obtain information of all kinds in re- 
lation to the management of schools. 

2. To bring to the notice of all concerned in the 
work of education throughout the Province, the best 
plans of building and furnishing school bouses, and 
the best kind of apparatus and appliances to be used 
as means of instruction ; and, as far as it may, hasten 
their adoption. 

3. To furnish under certain conditions to school 
trustees and other proper persons ordering them, 
text-books, library and prize books, books fr>r Sun- 
day schools, and articles and sets of school apparatus, 
at the lowest possible price. 

These books and articles are obtained by 
the officers of the Depository in large quan- 
tities for cash, and the Minister of Educa- 
tion adds from a Government grant 100 per 
cent, to all sums, not less than five dollars, 
transmitted to the Department for their 
purchase for the use of the public schools. 
The result of this policy is that in 1872, 
there were in Ontario, with about 5,000 
schools, 4,310 Public Libraries, and there 
had been sent out to them 253,512 volumes. 
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Of prize books there had also been sent out 
627,590 volumes. Of school apparatus, there 
weresentout — of Geographical maps, 1,461 ; 
of Scriptural and Classical maps, 144; of 
other charts and maps, 447 ; of globes, 123 ; 
of sets of apparatus, 43; of single pieces of 
apparatus, *446 ; of historical and other les- 
sons in sheets, 13,055. 

The formation of School Museums is en- 
couraged. Specimens in Natural History 
are sold to the public schools on the same 
terms as are books and apparatus ; but in 
addition to this and stimulated by it, the 
teachers and pupils of the schools them- 
selves frequently make collections in their 
own neighborhoods and exchange with 
other schools. 

It seems to be the opinion of all the lead- 
ing friends of education in Ontario, that 
the Depository has been of great benefit to 
the school interests of the Province. There 
have been objections to its buying and sell- 
ing books and apparatus in competition 
with private parties, but as a museum and a 
means of spreading abroad knowledge in 
reference to school houses and methods of 
instruction, it meets universal commenda- 
tion. 

In what will be said of the Pedagogic 
Museum of St. Petersburg, free use will be 
made of the catalogue of the exhibit at the 
Exposition. The Museum has for its object : 

1. To collect information regarding the manufac- 
ture of school apparatus in Russia and abroad, and to 
exhibit as complete a selection as possible of contem- 
porary school and educational apparatus as well of 
home as of foreign make, with a view of facilitating 
educational establishments in the choice of proper 
apparatus suitable to individual requirements. 

2. To submit the school apparatus thus collected 
to special examination and test, in order to ascertain 
their comparative merits, as well as the best way of 
applying them to the purposes of instruction and edu- 
cation, and in case of need to introduce improvements 
in school apparatus. 

3. To promote the development and reduction in 
cost of the local manufacture of school apparatus. 

4. To promote the diffusion of pedagogic and edu- 
cational knowledge by means of the collected school 
apparatus. 

The Museum, through its agents, both 
permanent and temporary, gathers informa- 
tion respecting the state of the manufacture 
of school apparatus in Russia and abroad ; 
with this object in view, it studies Exhibi- 
tions, as well local as international, in which 
a place is assigned to pedagogic apparatus, 
collects catalogues, price-lists and notices of 
the manufacturers of school apparatus, and 
finally, as far as its funds permit, procures 
specimens of school apparatus, classifying 



and exhibiting them at its permanent exhi- 
bition. 

The extent of the Museum may be judged 
of by the following enumeration of illustra- 
tive objects : For use in Religious instruc- 
tion, 70; in instruction in Mathematics, 120; 
Natural Philosophy, 400 ; Natural History, 
600 ; Cosmography, 100 ; Geography, 300; 
Political History, 200 ; Drawing, 100; Cal- 
ligraphy and Stenography, 50; Course of an 
Elementary School, 50; Domestic Instruc- 
tion and Kindergarten, '250; Gymnastics, 
40 ; Music, 85 ; Hygiene, 200. Besides 
these, there are many specimens of school 
and class furniture, the whole amounting to 
2,700, without including some 4,000 slides 
for the magic lantern, arranged to illustrate 
various branches of knowledge. The library 
of the Museum contains 12,000 volumes, and 
50 pedagogic periodicals are received. 

The examination and testing of school 
apparatus, an estimate of their relative mer- 
its, and the introduction of improvements, 
are carried on by specially organized sec- 
tions of the Permanent Committee of the 
Museum, which manages the whole institu- 
tion, and consists of the President and four 
members appointed by the government. Up 
to 1870, the workshops of Russia had pro- 
duced very little school material of any 
kind. By the following means, originated 
and carried into effect by the Museum, great 
progress has been brought about : 

1. Discovering in the capitals, as well as in the 
provinces, fresh producers of school apparatus, and 
affording them gratuitous use of models and draw- 
ings, made by specialists, and in some cases supply- 
ing them with funds. 

2. Granting the right to every producer of exhibit- 
ing his specimens among the collections of the 
museum. 

3. Examining school apparatus through experts, 
granting certificates of approval, and spreading infor- 
mation regarding the best and cheapest apparatus. 

4. Arranging local exhibitions and bringing to- 
gether producers of apparatus, £Cnd the representa- 
tives of school demands. 

5. Sending specimens of the collections, at the ex- 
pense of the museum, to the International Exposi- 
tions, and at the same time allowing the producers to 
enjoy the rights of exhibitors. • 

In addition to the traveling Exhibitions, 
which are organized and sent out to the 
different provinces, for the purpose of ac- 
quainting teachers and school boards with 
the most approved school apparatus, the 
diffusion of knowledge is promoted by the 
following means : 

1. The Museum opens its collections and library 
for gratuitous use. 

2. In its Sections it carries on open discussions on 
questions of instruction and education. 
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3. It publishes, periodically, explanatory cata- 
logues of all the collections of the Museum. 

4. The members of its Sections contribute to a spe- 
cial pedagogical periodical. 

5. Public lectures are read on pedagogical and 
scientific subjects, as well as readings for the people, 
all of which are published in the form of small pam- 
phlets. 

The exhibit of the Museum, at Philadel- 
phia, was admirable in all respects. A full 
list of the objects exhibited cannot be given, 
but it may be said that it embraced illustra- 
tive apparatus used in teaching Religion^ 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Geometrical Draw- 
ing, Natural History in General, Mammals, 
Birds, Amphibia and Reptiles, Fishes, In- 
sects and Spiders, Crustacea, Vermes, Mol- 
lusca, Botany, Mineralogy and Crystallogra- 
phy, Geography, Ethnography, Political 
History, Physics, Drawing, Calligraphy, 
Music, etc. There were also included in the 
exhibit specimens of school furniture, ma- 
terial used in children's games and appa- 
ratus for teaching the blind. 



III.—LESSONS FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 

No one can read the statements made in 
the preceding pages without coming at 
once to the conclusion that Pennsylvania 
has something yet to learn in educational 
affairs. True, in selecting the facts pre- 
sented in reference to education in foreign 
countries, those only were taken which 
give lustre to the bright side of the picture. 
There is a darker side ; but our people have 
the ambition, I trust, to compare them- 
selves not with the weak but with the 
strong, not with the slow but with the fleet, 
not with the bad but with the best, and the 
courage withal to enter the lists for the 
great educational race that is presently to 
test the mental and moral capabilities of 
men and the political vitality of nations. 
As a patriot, I have seized the grand oppor- 
tunity afforded by the International Expo- 
sition, held on our own soil, to gather, 
passing by those less worth gathering, the 
best and fairest educational fruits ripened 
in other countries ; and, as a patriot, I urge 
immediate action, that our own loved land 
may not fall behind in the noble struggle, 
growing every year more earnest the world 
over, towards a higher civilization and a 
purer life. 

The particular lessons, suggested by the 
foregoing recital, that I would impress upon 
the Legislature and the people are : 

I. That the policy of placing so much power in 
the hands of local school boards, as is done by our 
laws, has its weak as well as its strong points. 



Among intelligent citizens, alive to the interests of 
education, it is worthy of all praise ; but where an 
ignorant people, or a people wanting in public ^irit, 
elect scbctol boards like themselves, no policy could 
possibly be worse. Can we not find a way to 
strengthen what is weak in this part of our system of 
public education ? Indeed, it is easy to see that, as a 
whole, our educational forces and agencies can be so 
oiganized as to greatly increase their efficiency. 

2. That the State should lose no time in adopting 
some plan of aiding the district school boards in 
erecting and furnishing school houses. No more un- 
sightly, uncomfortable, inconvenient, badly-lighted, 
badly-heated, badly-ventilated, ill-furnished school 
houses should be permitted to be erected in the State 
by anybody, to disfigure the landscape and disgrace 
the people. With the same money now spent fo<r 
the purpose, school houses of the most approved 
plans can be built. 

3. That the status of the teacher should be nK>re 
clearly defined by law, and proper privileges be ac- 
corded to those who prepare themselves for a life- 
work in the profession. 

4. That our Normal school system should be mod- 
ified and strengthened. It is a folly laughed at every- 
where in the Old World, to expect good teachers to 
grow up of themselves. They must be prepared. 
There must be Normal schools, or the whole system 
will fall to the ground, and the State ^ould aid 
them with a liberal hand. If those we have are any- 
wise defective, let us cure their faults, make them 
what they should be, and thereafter treat them gener- 
erously. No policy could be worse than that of 
starving them to death. 

5. That the course of study adopted in the elementary 
schoolsof Europe should teach us that the coarse so 
long used in our common schoob needs amendment 
It should be made broader and richer. W^e wan 
less of words and more of things ; less of abstract 
rules and definitions and more of living facts. Wise 
teachers are satisfied that half and more than half the 
precious years of childhood are wasted by our little 
ones in an effort to learn what they are entirely inca- 
pable of learning. A reform in this direction cannot 
come too soon. 

6. That as compared with tile best systems of su- 
pervision in Europe, our system is not close enough 
and is too dependent upon the popular will. We 
need a system of supervision that can keep its eye 
constantly upon every school house, every teacher, 
every class, every pupil, every study ; and that will 
not only permit the officers who administer it to say 
what they think, but reward them for saying it. 

7. That secondary education, involving thegrad> 
ing of schools and the establishment of High schools- 
Academies and Seminaries, should be more encour 
aged. The mere mechanical facility of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, lifts a people up only to a 
very low plane of civilization. The State lias duties 
in the matter of education far beyond the establish- ' 
ment of elementary schools. The highest function 
of a school system is not to teach books, but to form 
character. The primary school may plant this good 
seed, but it cannot ripen it. What a republic most 
needs to give it strength is a body of citizens, intelli- 
gent, independent, self-reliant, virtuous, too true to 
themselves to wrong others, and too true to their 
country not to use every effort to protect and 
strengthen it ; and qualities like these are in great 
measure the product of liberal culture. 

8. That not only the interests of business, trade. 
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commerce and the mechanic arts, but the more im- 
portant and more vital interests of society and the 
State itself, demand that our system of public educa- 
tion be supplemented by a system of indusltrial and 
technical schools. Experience in the Old World has 
shown that the theoretical and the practical in learn- 
ing, can be safely united, and that the workshop can 
be made an auxiliary to the school in preparing the 
young for usefulness. We must profit hy it. 

9. That a beginning should be made at once for 
the establishment at Harrisburg or Philadelphia, of a 
great State Pedagogical Museum, where all school 
material that is produced at home or abroad worthy 
of such display, may be exhibited. 

In view of these lessons, and to profit by 
them, I respectfully suggest to the Legisla- 
ture the propriety of appointing a Commis- 
sion of competent persons to revise our 
whole system of public education, and pre- 
sent their report either at the session of 
1878 or 1879. Meantime, if desirable, 
more careful inquiry could be made into the 
character and working of systems of educa- 
tion in other States and countries. France 
will hold a great International Exposition in 
the summer of 1878. From what I learn 
from those engaged in organizing it, the 
educational department of the Exposition 
will be much more full aAd complete than 
has heretofore been the case at such Expo- 
sitions. Perhaps the information we need 
could best be obtained by the study of it on 
the ground. It is much in favor of the ap- 
pointment of such a Commission, that our 
school laws are now a mass of fragments, 
without logical coherence, and badly need 
re-arrangement, even if no changes be made 
in them. 

That the improvements in our school sys- 
tem, now contemplated, will cost money I 
am well aware; but what is the use of 

• money ? Can it be spent for a better purpose 
than in providing a good education for our 
children ? Do we not know that general 
intelligence is essential both to the prosper- 
ity of the people and the welfare of the 
State ? Is it not the most potential means 
of promoting all a good citizen could desire 
for his country, for his fellow-men or for 
himself? Let no false economy blind us 
here; we must provide the best possible 
system of schools for all our youth, if to ac- 
complish it money must be poured out like 
water. To fail to perform our duty in this 
regard, is to lose the great battle for free 
institutions. There is soon to be among the 
nations the grandest struggle the world has 

ever seen — a struggle, the result of which is to 

determine where and under what influences 
the truest manhood is developed — the 

noblest men grow up. Cost what it may, | 



we must not be behind in a race that shall 
test the make and metal of earth's bravest 
and best, and that Heaven itself will witness 
with delight. 

Doubtless I shall be asked by those who 
read what I have written in this report, 
whether I consider the systems of education 
in operation in the Old World superior to 
our American systems. My answer is, on 
the whole. No ; emphatically, No ! Public 
education in Europe is not generally ^<f^ in 
in any country except Switzerland ; except 
in the Netherlands, it is everywhere secta- 
rian; it can scarcely anywhere be called a 
system for the education of the rich and poor 
alike ; it is unable, in most places, to free 
itself from the influences of class and caste ; 
the opportunities it gives to girls is greatly 
inferior to those it offers to boys ; it allows 
the people so little voice in the management 
of school affairs, that their interest even in 
the education of their own children is apt 
to be deadened ; and, worse than all, its 
prevailing spirit seems to be to educate not 
for the pupil's own sake, not to make him a 
man thinking and acting for himself; but 
with the design of preparing better soldiers, 
more devoted churchmen, more skillful me- 
chanics, or more efficient laborers. These 
seem to me very grave faults, and render 
European systems of public education en- 
tirely unsuited for transplantation to Amer- 
ican soil. With us the best of them would 
crumble to pieces in a day. Looked at from 
our point of view, they seem like mechani- 
cal structures and contrivances built by States 
and Churches for their own interests over 
and above the people ; not as ours, political 
organisms of, and from, and by the peo- 
ple, and vital with their blood, and nerve, 
and heart, and brain. 

But indisposed as I am to introduce into 
Pennsylvania the educational systems from 
across the sea, ill-suited as I deem many of 
their features to the political and social 
condition of this country, I am nevertheless 
deeply anxious that our good Commonwealth 
shall profit by all the lessons that foreign 
nations can teach us in the great work of 
instructing the young. We have here a deep, 
fertile soil and bountiful sunlight that will 
not only cause the seed long since planted 
by our educational fathers to produce luxu- 
riantly "after its kind,*' but will make the har- 
vest many times more rich and beautiful, by 
ripening the choicest fruits that may be 
brought from other climes. 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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Kindness in Little Things. — We may observe 
the kindness of the Saviour in little things. He who 
could heal the sick and raise the dead by His word, 
yet always shows Himself mindful of the least atten- 
tions, courtesies, and charities of every-day life. 
While nothing that is both great and merciful is be- 
yond His power, nothing that is both little and kind 
is too small for His love. The washing of the dis- 
ciples' feet was not necessary, but it was a loving act 
on His part, and contributed to their comfort. Over 
and above what is required and expected of a child, 
there are a thousand kindnesses .that he can render 
to parents, brothers, sisters, schoolmates, neighbors. 
Let the child be taught to be on the watch for op- 
portunities of service, especially to the aged, the 



poor, the neglected, and those younger than himself; 
and if there are things to be done for others that 
might seem irksome, disagreeable, or humiliating, let 
him remember the Lord of men and of angels, who 
never thought anything beneath Him which could 
be of comfort or benefit to any human being. 

Good humor is the clear, blue sky of the soul, in 
which every star of talent shines more clearly. It is 
the most exquisite beauty of the fine face, a redeem- 
ing grace in the homely one. It is like the green in 
the landscape, harmonizing with every color, mellow- 
ing the glories of the bright and softening the hues 
of the dark; like a flute in a full chorus of instru- 
ments, a sound not at first discovered, yet filling np 
the breaks in the concord with its deep melody. 



SAVIOUR AND FRIEND. 



TURXNGIAN AlK. 
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1. Rest of the wea-ry, Joy of the sad, Hope of the drear - y, Light of the; 

2. Pil - low where, ly-ing. Love rests its head. Peace of the dy - ing, Life of the 

3. When my feet stum- ble, I'll to Thee cry; Crown of the hum - ble, Cross of the 

4. Ev - er confess - ing Thee, I will raise Un - to Thee bless - ing, Glo - ry, and ' 
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glad; 



Home of the stranger. Strength to the end, Refuge from dan-ger, Saviour and Friend- 
dead; Path of the low - ly. Prize at the end, Breath of the ho - ly. Saviour and Friend, 
high; When my steps wander, O - ver me bend, Tru-er and fond - er. Saviour and Friend, 
praise; All my en - deavor, World without end, Thine to be ev - er. Saviour and Friend. 
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WHO IS HE IN YONDER 'STALL? omus. 
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" Who is He in " yonder stall. At whose feet the shepherds fall ?" Tis the Lord — oh, wondrous 
"Who is He in yonder cot. Bending to His toilsome lot?" Tis the Lord — oh, wondrous 
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story 1 — ^Tis the Lord, the King of Gloxy: At HisfeetwehumblyfiEdl, Crown Him, CrownHim Lordof alL 
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"Who is He who stands and weeps, 
At the grave where Lazarus sleeps?"— C$tf. 

"Who is He in deep distress, 
Fasting in the wilderness?" — CAo, 

"Lol at midnight, who is He 
Frays in dark Gethsemane ?" — CAo. 



"Who is He, in Calvary's throes. 
Asks for blessings on His foes?"— «Citf. 

"Who is He that from the grave. 
Comes to heal, and help, and save?" — CAc. 

"Who is He that on yon throne 
Rules the world of light alone?"— CA?. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION AT PHILADELPHIA. 



WHAT A FRENCHMAN THINKS OF IT. 



WE find in i\it Journal des Ins Ktuieurst 
Paris, a series of articles written by a 
correspondent who was on the ground, con- 
cerning education at the Philadelphia Expo- 
sition. We shall translate and publish all 
of them, for we are sure our readers will 
be interested in knowing what an intelligent 
foreigner thinks of our educational systems, 
and of the exhibition we made of them at 
Philadelphia. There is a special reason 
why Pennsylvania should be interested in 
these articles. The writer selects our exhibit 
as representing the condition of American 
education generally, and makes it the basis 
of the greater part of what he has to say. 
He is not always complimentary to us, but 
we like him the better for his plain speak- 
ing. The articles are signed **B/' and 
although we are not quite sure of it, we 
think they were written by Monsieur F. 
Buisson, the chairman of the delegation of 
French gentlemen, representing the Minister 
of Public Instruction, who visited us during 
the Exposition, and author of a valuable 
report on education at the Exposition at 
Vienna. 

ARTICLE FIRST. 

Without pretending to appreciate or eyen 
to embrace at a glance the exhibition of 
education which presents itself in the build- 
ings and in the park of the Centennial Ex- 
position, we cannot avoid* expressing our 
satisfaction at seeing what a conspicuous 
place the School occupies this time in the 



general review of human industry. It has 
manifestly entered largely into the plans of 
those who organized the Philadelphia Expo- 
sition. The school in fact belongs to soci- 
ety, and we cannot separate the one from 
the other in the United States. It is owing 
to this that the Exposition gives not only 
more space than any other previously held 
to the representation of educational insti- 
tutions, but it treats them expressly as an 
interesting and essential part of the national 
activity. 

This manner of looking upon the position 
and work of instruction and the relation it 
^olds to the public life, has not been, could 
not be, adopted by all foreign countries which 
have taken part in the Centennial festival. 
For some the distance, the greatness of the 
expense; and, for others, the little interest 
that had been awakened in pedagogical ex- 
hibitions heretofore, were the reasons that 
determined them to abstain from attempting 
to make much of a display in the educa- 
tional department of the Exposition. It is 
for these reasons that Germany and Austria, 
countries which the last Exposition had 
placed in bold relief for great merit in their 
educational exhibits, are very feebly repre- 
sented, except in books and in geographical 
apparatus. Switzerland has a summary ex- 
hibition, concise, if one may thus speak, 
but in part original, notably in the matter 
of educational statistics, which the grand 
works of Dr. Kinkelin have so directed as 
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to produce the best results. Holland and 
Belgium have also in modest proportions 
made exhibits very beautiful and good, some 
of the material presented -having been pre- 
pared since the Exposition at Vienna, nota- 
bly divers regulations for the organization 
of primary and primary superior schools. 
Sweden has again, as at Paris in 1867, and 
at Vienna in 1871, brought together her 
educational products in a charming rural 
school house, constructed of wood and upon 
a plan proposed as a model by the govern- 
ment. Norway shows some elegant school 
furniture, perhaps the only thing of the kind, 
with that of Sweden, which has any chance 
of being favorably considered here in view 
of the luxurious equipment of schools in 
the United States. France figures scarcely 
at all in the educational section, where she 
is represented only by collections of books 
and reports of Ministers of Public Instruc- 
tion, and by a part of the educational docu- 
ments of the city of Paris. Even of these 
some of the most important are wanting, 
probably because they had already been dis- 
tributed. The contribution, very beautiful, 
and very remarkable, of the Industrial 
School of Design of St. Quentin, causes us 
to regret the more the absence of other ex- 
hibitors who would have done us honor. 

But of all foreign countries, those which 
attract the most attention, because they 
make exhibits of new material, are Russia, 
Japan, and the British colonies, Canada at 
the head. 

It is a revelation to many to see Russia 
present a large collection of apparatus, 
philosophical instruments, scholars' work, 
maps, and school furniture, for the use of 
different schools from the most elementary 
to the polytechnic. Those who saw at 
Paris the exhibition of Geography will rec- 
ognize here the major part of the Russian 
collection which there met with so much 
success. We note particularly the exhibi- 
tion made by the Pedagogical Museum of 
St. Petersburgh, an institution which aims 
to facilitate the production and distribution 
of all educational material necessary to 
different institutions : wall pictures for ele- 
mentary schools ; numerous designs and 
drawings, with specimens of the nature of 
those prepared in France by the House of 
Despolle, to illustrate natural history ; geo- 
graphical and ethnographical maps ; small 
cabinets of physics for the military schools; 
models for design ; mineralogical, zoological 
and botanical collections; manuals for sing- 
ing, for music; plays and gymnastic exer- 



cises, etc. Evidently, Russia has profited 
by the last expositions to enrich herself 
with a multitude of educational objects, 
seats, tables, blackboards, etc., in imi- 
tation of the Germans and the Americans. 
She has applied herself at the same time to 
renew and perfect the models which she 
has had invented, notably the '*ball coun- 
ters," which form now a rich collection, 
answering all the needs of inst;ruction, if not 
going beyond them. At the same time 
several special schools, those above all 
which are connected with the famous in- 
dustrial and art museum of Moscow, which 
is the South Kensington of Russia, exhibit 
several remarkable series of designs made 
by their scholars present and past. The 
effort in view to create in Russia an indus- 
trial art, national and original, seems to be 
rewarded with decisive success. I say no- 
thing of the publications and works in 
manuscript, of which there is a fine .col- 
lection, as I am unable to read the Russian 
language. 

Japaij is even a greater surprise to people 
generally than Russia. It is the first time 
that this country was represented in a way 
so complete, so much in detail, so charac- 
teristic ; at least so far as education is con- 
cerned. And in fact, it is worth the trou- 
ble to present to the public in brief a pic- 
ture of the great revolution which has 
taken place in Japan. 

It is well that one can this time touch 
with the hands and see with the eyes the 
wonders that have come to pass in that an- 
cient country, for otherwise he could scarce- 
ly believe them; he would think he was 
dreaming. Here, we see a school of the 
old regime, photographed or represented 
by drawings so life-like, so picturesque, so 
expressive where the Japanese artists are 
skillful; while there we behold the new 
ones organized after the European manner, 
except as to certain national usages and 
regulations which could be preserved with- 
out inconvenience. Their whole course of 
study is borrowed, and the French, Ger- 
man and English methods of instruction 
have been adopted. For the children, and 
they are numerous, who do not know how 
to read Japanese, and who are not edified 
by the hundreds of copy-books written in 
Japanese, they take care to address the 
sight and thus make a start according to the 
new method. An interesting series of images- 
or pictures on paper and cloth assists us in 
understanding all the exercises of the class ; 
and, which besides, the reports of the Japa- 
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nese government published in English, ex- 
plain more methodically. The latest im- 
provements in our methods of teaching 
reading are now applied to the Japanese 
language. In place of a page or a chart 
representing only letters and syllables, a 
sight quite unattractive to a child, they 
show him in regard to each letter and 
word a beautiful little picture of the thing 
which the word represents. Thus are 
lessons on things ingeniously introduced 
in teaching the A B C*s. This kind of ob- 
ject teaching is continued much beyond the 
mere elements. The Japanese, who at the 
last Expositions took so lively an interest 
in the collections of natural history in the 
form of pictures, such as those of Ach. 
Comte in France, Schreiber in Germany 
and Wettotein in Switzerland have since 
performed some marvelous work in this 
direction. They have now similar pictures, 
and we see here animals and plants common 
in Japan, but unknown to us, represented in 
this attractive way before our astonished 
eyes. 

Some schools in Japan have already sub- 
stituted benches, more or less perfect, in 
place of the primitive mode according to 
which masters and scholars seated themselves 
on the ground after the manner of tailors on 
a table. The teaching of gymnastics, with 
halting-places, bars, beams and trapeze, is 
shown by several representations ' as faith- 
ful and more artistic than if photographed. 
And further, we must name some things 
which we had not expected to find among 
the Japanese : apparatus for mental and 
written arithmetic, counters after the man- 
ner of the Russian and French, maps, pic- 
tures representing the different trades, some- 
times caricatured, and intermixed with an ele- 
ment of the humorous, especially when they 
concern us Europeans ; for we who are good 
friends of Japan can not now shut their 
eyes to our faults and peculiarities any more 
than they ours to theirs. But all this 
can hardly be described ; it must be seen to 
be understood, and then perhaps the public 
will begin to realize that it may be a ques- 
tion as to where the next great International 
Exposition shall be held, after Paris . . . 
to Japan ? Who knows ? 

I desire to speak of the exhibition made 
by Canada, but this letter is already too 
long. Besides, Canada occupies in the ed- 
ucational department of the Exposition a 
place too important not to be studied by 
itself. Its affinities and its differences with 
the United States of America are such that 



we can comprehend more quickly and bet- 
ter its exhibition when we shall be familiar 
with that of the United States. Commen- 
cing then our voyage of explanation with the 
latter country, we will end it by a visit to 
our ancient compatriots on the borders of 
the St. Lawrence. 

ARTICLE SECOND. 

The Educational Exposition of the United 
States does not present itself as we would 
be tempted to believe, or at least desire, 
under the form of a complete whole, united 
and methodical. It is composed of de- 
tached pieces, it is unequal and diverse, 
without unity of principle, plan, or proced- 
ure. 

The central Federal Government is rep- 
resented only by the exhibit made by the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, an es- 
tablishment sui generis^ to which we have 
nothing analogous in Europe. This Bureau 
is only a centre of information, of statis- 
tics of general and special regulations con- 
cerning instruction. Thanks to this proper 
limitation, the Bureau of Education exer- 
cises, at least indirectly, a certain influence 
upon the progress of public educational in- 
stitutions. But these institutions do not 
depend upon it ; education is not a federal 
concern, it is not even a concern of each 
state in particular, it rather belongs to the 
cities and counties ; that is to say, the ad- 
ministration of school affairs is mainly in 
the hands of local authorities, rural and 
urban. It is also very difficult to establish 
a comparison : I do not only mean one state 
with another, but between particular coun- 
ties and districts, and those that surround 
them. There exists, generally in each dis- 
trict, a school committee or board of school 
directors, a sort of municipal council, ex- 
clusively concerned with educational affairs, 
and elected by the citizens. This school 
board may administer directly and jointly 
all the schools ; it may organize itself into 
sections that work separately; or it may ap- 
point a superintendent of public schools or 
several superintendents, and place in their 
hands different parts of the school adminis- 
tration. The Exposition was not governed 
by any general regulations, by any plan of 
organization; all the central authorities did 
was to issue a summary of rules concerning 
the selection of scholars' work, of which we 
shall speak further on. 

Naturally, in such a state of things, of 
which no one should slight the immense 
advantage, each state, each county, each 
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city took counsel only of its own tastes and 
its own ideas as to what was proper in the 
organization of an educational exhibition. 
Let us notice, first, with regret, those that 
absented themselves from the exhibition, 
and they are very numerous. They include 
Virginia and all the states of the South, ex- 
cept a few of the schools of Ne^ Orleans. 
Another whose absence more than one 
French reader will fail to understand is the 
state and city of New York, scarcely repre- 
sented at all, except by some reports, etc., 
in the Government Department. 

The Exposition is then essentially com- 
posed of the states of the North and West. 
Pennsylvania, within whose jurisdiction is 
the seat of the grand Centennial, has judged 
it to be her duty to give to her educational 
exhibit considerable proportions. She has 
built for this purpose a vast pavilion, and 
completely filled it with the products of he/ 
schools, public and private. With our French 
ideas, we expected to find there, in the first 
rank and with the grandest display, the 
city of Philadelphia. She is there in fact, 
represented by a report of the board of educa- 
tion and some contributions from her schools, 
from Girard College in particular, a grand 
institution, founded forty years ago by one 
of our countrymen for the care and instruc- 
tion of orphans. But this representation 
gives no idea of the number, the impor- 
tance and the progress of the city's educa- 
tional institutions. Even a walk in the city 
will convince one how much the exhibit 
made is below the reality. The other great 
cities of the state have taken more care to 
present themselves in a favorable light, and 
many rural schools have also honored them- 
selves by contributing their contingent, 
which possesses more than ordinary interest. 
The other states making exhibits limit 
themselves to a representation more sum- 
mary. The exhibit of Massachusetts, and of 
Boston in particular, is one of the richest. 
The rest of the states of the North and East 
are grouped in a gallery, too narrow, but an- 
swering the purpose, in the central part of 
of the Main Building. Here are the states of 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, occupying one half of 
the gallery ; and in the other half are found 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Iowa and Missouri. Maryland, or at 
least Baltimore, occupies the centre of the 
structure. This topographical description 
is not useless to give an idea of the scatter- 
ed form in which American education pre- 
sents itself to our examination. 



If now we seek some general characteris- 
tics, some salient points which maybe com- 
mon to all parts of this exhibition, the first 
which strikes us is the spirit of sincerity, 
the honest intention, which has controlled 
the work of preparation and organization. 
The officers of the Centennial, the superin- 
tendents of education in the states, in coun- 
ties and cities, made laudable efforts to se- 
cure a truthful exhibition, and not an exhi- 
bition of mere show. Strict but reasonable 
regulations were imposed upon exhibitors, 
that is, upon the teachers who supervised 
the preparation of the scholars* work. In- 
structions were given that each paper pre- 
sented by a scholar should contain his name 
and age, and indicate his class and the time 
he had been in school. Further, if the 
class is not represented entire, the teacher 
is required to say what proportion of the 
scholars is represented in the papers selected 
to be forwarded. He is also required to give 
the total number of scholars in the class, and 
their mean age. In fine, the teacher and 
scholar attest, each on his side, that the 
work was done without aid or communica- 
tion, whether as a part of a regular trimes- 
trial or semestrial examination, or specially 
in view of the Centennial. 

As much as teachers and school officials 
desired to prescribe exact regulations for 
the preparation of their exhibits, they sent 
no reports gotten up expressly for the Expo- 
sition, but in their place, forwarded the an- 
nual reports which each state and each city 
regularly publish^ They add only for the 
purposes of the Exposition and for commer- 
cial reasons, many photographs of school- 
houses, interior views and pictures of school 
furniture, educational museums, exercises 
on the blackboard, all the scholars of the 
schools grouped in classes; in brief, every- 
thing is shown that can be represented to the 
eyes. In several states they have presented 
the photographs of scholars of the Normal 
Schools and of High Schools in connection 
with their compositions. 

Let us freely acknowledge, then, in the 
beginnings that whatever may be the intrin- 
sic merit of all that we are about to pass 
in hasty review, this Exposition is not a 
glorification even of the United States. It 
shows without doubt the good rather than 
the bad ; but the bad even there is no 
attempt to hide. It furnishes all the ele- 
ments for forming a correct judgment, for 
and against ; it calls out, it provokes discus- 
sion; it enables us to measure the effort 
made and its results ; to compare the one 
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with the other ; to form a just idea of what 
has been done and what remains to be ac- 
complished. In all this, it is worthy of a 
free people ; it inspires faith in the truth, 
confidence in the good sense of the people, 
love of progress promoted by free discus- 
sion. And these characteristics alone are 
sufficient to awaken in us esteem and sym- 
pathy. 

Let us survey the principal exhibits we 
have enumerated, by commencing with that 
of Pennsylvania. 

In doing so we enter a vast pavilion of 
an octagonal shape, which itself, to the end 
.that it may afford a great extent of wall 
surface, envelopes an interior octagon formed 
by partitions. The centre is occupied by 
an exhibition of educational material, fur- 
niture, apparatus, books, and the walls of the 
partitions are hung with maps and pictures. 
All the circumference, that is to say, all the 
space between the partition and the outside 
wall, is divided into segments, correspond- 
ing to the different sides of the octagon, 
and filled by the exhibits of different 
schools from the Kindergarten to the Uni- 
versity. 

The educational material of Pennsylvania 
will serve as a type for the whole American 
Exposition; not that this state has served 
as a model for the others, but the processes 
commonly accepted are at present so uni- 
form in a general way, that differences in 
the minor details are of little interest. 

Right or wrong, it is an idea generally 
entertained in the United States, that in- 
stead of a bench to sit upon with others, 
each child should have his own seat or 
chair. So many scholars, so many desks. 
In places where this plan is not carried out, 
it is followed, and sooner or later, it will 
be extended to the smallest of the rural 
schools. This single seat or chair is fas- 
tened, not at the table placed in front, but 
to that placed behind, so that each scholar 
has for a back and'a support the desk of the 
scholar behind him. This plan would evi- 
dently not be without inconvenience in our 
eyes. We think at once of the thousand 
little tricks which in our country one 
scholar would play upon another. Are 
American scholars less mischievous or play- 
ful than others ? Or are their teachers a 
little more indulgent? This is a question 
which we have not carefully weighed. 
Everywhere they declare themselves satisfied 
with it. It is true they endeavor to improve 
the plan in many ways. The seat of the 
scholar is often movable ; it is attached to 



its support by hinges, by which it can be 
raised when the scholar desires to stand up- 
right. In other plans, it is the top of the 
desk that can be set upright, and be made 
to work up and down. The same care is 
taken in the construction of the desk for the 
teacher. Several manufacturers exhibit 
methods of providing a substitute for this 
desk, at least when hearing lessons in cer- 
tain branches. They furnish the teacher 
with an arm-chair, to one of the arms of 
which they attach a kind of turning leaf, 
sufficiently large to hold a few books and 
papers ; and he may either place them on 
the leaf before him or hold them in his 
hand while the leaf supports his arm. This 
arrangement may have its advantages iii 
America where both teachers and scholars 
change places several times in a day ; es- 
pecially in large graded schools, when they 
go to what they call "a recitation " in Ge- 
ography in one room, in Arithmetic in 
another, independently of the general and 
collective lessons which are given in the 
main room. Let us hasten to add that all 
this material which attracts us by its ele^ 
gance and richness, is furnished in America 
at a price very moderate. To lessen, as 
they allege, as uuch as possible the expense 
of the hand work, they replace the wood 
wherever they can with brass and iron. 
Generally, it is only the top of the desk 
and the horizontal part of the seat that are 
of wood ; all the uprights and all the cross- 
pieces are of metal. 



EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 



PRACTICAL TEACHING OF PHYSICS IN SCHOOLS. 



IN recent times so many important additions have 
been made to our«knowledge of Heat and Elec- 
tricity, that a new impulse has been given to the 
study of Physics, to original research in it, and to the 
old controversy how far and in what manner the 
teaching of Experimental Physics can or should he 
made an inseparable portion of a system of National 
Education. Those who take a professional interest 
in any branch of Physics, and /nake its pursuit or its 
teaching the business of their lives, urge the claims 
of Physics to be placed on an equal footing with 
Writing, Reading and Arithmetic, as an educational 
subject, principally upon two grounds. First, they 
maintain thai Physics holds the foremost position as 
a means of developing the various functions of the 
human intellect ; in other words, of best furthering 
the ultimate aims of general education. Attention, 
memory, judgment, imagination, are alike aroused, 
brightened and sharpened, by an early individual ac- 
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quaintance with natural phenomena. In proof of this 
they point to the history of philosophy and the litera- 
ture of all civilized nations. On every page which 
preserves the teaching of the ancient Greek philoso- 
phers, and of the great thinkers of succeeding times, 
ve find physical phenomena taken as starting points, 
or used as illustrations of profound metaphysical doc- 
trines; and the very downfall of philosophical systems 
coincides exactly with the times when the onward 
progress of physical sciences showed the Physics of 
the ancients to be either altogether wrong, or their 
facts wrongly interpreted. But the greatest support 
for this recommendation of Physics is derived from 
the fact that no kind of human knowledge is so inti- 
mately connected with our earliest experiences. The 
very growth of the faculties of a child depends on 
physical phenomena. As soon as its eyes are opened 
It is a physical observer, and soon, though uncon- 
sciously, becomes a physical experimenter, the range 
of its experiments constantly extending as the child 
grows. Each moment in the very earliest life adds 
to the clearness of the primary conceptions, which 
are at first confused and incorrect. The child soon 
learns to distinguish between solid and liquid, be- 
tween hot and cold bodies, between light and dark- 
ness. The ear at the same time lays in a store of 
experiences on sound. The years of boyhood enrich 
the amount of physical knowledge immensely, and by 
a thousand instances, each of which is nothing else 
but a physical experiment, the boy becomes ac- 
quainted with a vast range of physical facts. He 
experiments on the weight, hardness, rigidity of 
bodies ; on the rebound of a marble or a cricket-ball, 
on the motion of bodies projected in different ways : 
he learns music, or is delighted with the echo of the 
mountains or forest ; he makes experiments on reflec- 
tion and refraction of light; observes colors, studies 
the effect of a burning glass, plays with small mag- 
nets, and rubs sealing-wax on other bodies to observe 
electrical attraction. These experiences possess, of 
course, no inherent connection ; the boy sees merely, 
he does not think, or thinks erroneously, but there is 
stored up in this manner a vast material, even in the 
dullest mind, on which to work, so as to bring out 
our highest facuUies. In not one of the sciences 
which nave the study of a natural phenomenon for its 
object, stands the teacher upon so well prepared a 
ground for the purpose of education — a ground which 
requires only conscientious labor to bring forth the 
best and most valuable of fruits. 

But it is also urged upon another ground, of a 
more utilitarian character, that Physics — and here I 
must include Chemistry — should form widespread 
subjects of education. The present century has seen 
discoveries in Physics which have not only exerted a 
most decisive and favorable influence upon our whole 
culture, but which have led to so great and novel 
general principles in Physics that those who are best 
able to judge of the range of these principles express 
an opinion that we are only at the beginning of a 
great era of still more astounding discoveries. That 
facts and principles of so vast promise and importance 
should, by means of the various channels of national 
education, become the common possession of all 
classes, has very naturally been the most anxious 
desire not only of distinguished men of science, but 
also of enlightened statesmen over the civilized 
world; for it is seen at once that a sound knowledge 
of these facts and principles would most probably 
stir up mankind to make new exertions for discover- 
ing still unknown realms of science. 



It is only just to say that these claims of Physics to 
be one of the recognized subjects of education, hare 
not been utterly disregarded in this country. The 
number of science schools where Physics form a 
prominent subject, of science teachers, and of youth- 
ful students, is undoubtedly, though very slowly, in- 
creasing; and somethmg is done by Government and 
by private support to advance physical research. Bat 
has the teaching of Physics so far really fulfilled the 
expectations and promises of those to whose opinions 
I have briefly alluded ? It is far too early to answer 
this question ; but if the value of the knowledge of 
Physics imparted in our schools is to be judged from 
the published results of different examinations carried 
on for the purpose of testing the amount of general 
education attained by the candidates, we should ar- 
rive at a most disheartening conviction. The average 
number of pupils who present themselves in Experi- 
mental Physics at this College is never more than 
between 4 and 5 per cent, of the total number of 
pupils .examined at each examination ; but a worse 
feature in the case is that out of 100 pupils who take 
up Physics only 3 or 4 give accurate answers to some 
of the proposed questions ; 20 or 30 per cent, give 
answers bearing in a very vague manner on the qaes- 
tion. The remainder are mostly totally unacquainted 
with the subject. Glance again at this result as a 
whole, and it comes to this, that out of 1500 bojrs and 
girls only about three are able to give a correct 
answer to a few simple questions about natural phe- 
nomena which can be observed and experimented on 
every day in every place, and should be so studied in 
^very school. At the London University the number 
of failures in *• Natural Philosophy" is ^ striking 
feature in the Matriculation examination, being usu- 
ally as much as the failures in three other subjects 
taken together, and nearly always greater than the 
number of failures in any other subject. At this ex- 
amin.ition the number of questions set to the candi- 
dates has recently been swelled to sixteen; and if, as 
I understand, correct answers to two, or at most three, 
of these sixteen questions qualify a candidate to pass, 
the expectations of the examiners have sunk very low 
indeed. 

Now, if we admit that Physics is a subject of great 
importance from an educational as well as a material 
point of view — and no one will probably be prepared 
to deny this presumption — the time has clearly arrived 
when teachers should, without delay, ascertain the 
present state of physical science teaching, investigate 
the causes of such strikingly unsatisfactory results as 
I have sketched in the few instances that have come 
within my knowledge, make further inquiries whether 
there exist other facts connected with the question 
of a more hopeful nature, and mutually exchange 
their experiences; and it is only in the light of a com- 
munication to you of my own personal experience as 
a teacher of Experimental Physics that I wish you to 
consider the following remarks and suggestions on 
the subject. 

There are at present three different methods of 
teaching Physics principally in use. The first of these 
consists in purely oral instruction. The teacher 
states some physical fact, and elicits perha[>s by his 
questions some illustrations of the fact from the indi- 
vidual experience and recollections of his pupils. 
As a mere mental exercise nothing could be said 
against this method, which, however, is equally 
applicable to history, geography, or in fact any kind 
of knowledge. But a fact in Physics differs in this 
precisely from all other facts, that our own senses 
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supply the only evidence for its truth. It follows that 
the chief aim of the teaching of Physics must natu- 
rally be solely to train our senses so as to perceive the 
facts, and then to show how to separate the accidental 
from the essential, to connect effects with their 
causes, and thus to see not only the truth in ^ single 
fact, but the agreement of many facts in one definite 
principle, and so to lead the mind to the recognition 
of that ^ne principle, or law of nature, which 
embraces all the solitary facts. No mere description 
of physical facts would ever make a discoverer; in- 
deed, it is well known that such a method of learning 
something about physical facts has at all times pro- 
duced considerable hann. The class of projectors 
and sham inventors is principally recruited from mere 
readers of books on Physics ; their conclusions are 
derived from erroneous ideas about facts v^hich I hey 
have never really seen, and are naturally of a kind to 
vanish in the air when put to the test of actual exper- 
iment. A method of teaching Physics without the 
basis of experiment stands thus really in direct con- 
tradiction with its essential purpose. As a matter of 
fact such a mode of teaching is utterly tedious to 
learners ; it must lead to errors and misunderstand- 
ings; and moreover it is extremely limited in its 
range, because many facts and phenomena are quite 
beyond all comprehension, unless they are perceived 
by the senses. It appears from the examination 
papers which are presented to me from time to time 
at this college, that such a method is unfortunately 
still pursued in many schools; the confusion produced 
in the mind of the pupils of these schools manifests 
itself in every statement, and stands in remarkable 
contrast with the clear and truthful answers given 
by those few who have obviously seen what they 
describe. Written examinations are not a very high 
test of knowledge attained ; but they prove something, 
and, as matters are, we are bound to accept what they 
prove. 

A second method consists in oral instruction by 
lectures, illustrated by experiments performed by the 
teacher before the whole class. At first sight this 
seems to be an irreproachable method, and undoubt- 
edly it is the best and only one by means of which 
vsome information on physical phenomena can be con- 
veyed to large audiences. Nor seems there any other 
way of exhibiting before a body of students or edu- 
cated people some result of recent discovery, or 
giving them a connected exposition of some great 
principle, with the leading steps or precursory exper- 
iments that have prepared its adoption or established 
its power. But I fail altogether to see its advantage 
as a school method. We do not teach writing, read- 
ing, or arithmetic, by confining ourselves to writing 
letters or sentences on a blackboard, or by reading 
the alphabet or a page out of a book before our classes, 
or by showing how a sum in arithmetic is done. We 
do all these things ; but our pupils learn how to write 
and read, and so on, only by repeating over and over 
again for themselves what the teacher has shown. 
The tediousness of the lecturing process before a class 
of boys or girls is notorious ; and in a lecture on 
Physics especially, as every conscientious teacher 
will admit who has ever attempted such a lecture, 
the natural vivacity and curiosity of youthful minds 
directs their whole attention so much to the appa- 
ratus displace on the table, and finally to the exper- 
iment, that the verbal instruction is only very partially 
listened to ; and I have over and over convinced my- 
self that the instruction is taken as a kind of bitter 
pill, and the experiment as its coating of jam. It is 



undoubtedly true, that by performing one or two ex 
periments illustrative of some principle, and by inde- 
fatigable questioning and cross-questioning, knowl- 
edge of that principle may be ineradicably established 
in half the members of a class ; but the other half, 
through want of attention, seems utterly incapable of 
learning anything about the subject, and gradually, 
more and more, the work of the teacher fails to effect 
uniform progress. 

We might disregard this want of complete success, 
if our aim in teaching Physics were nothing else but 
to demonstrate and impress upon our pupils a certain 
number of physical facts or laws ; but surely it is far 
more than mere pieces of knowledge which we are 
anxious to give to our boys and girls during their 
school years. We wish to train their senses and their 
intellects, we endeavor to guide and direct their pow- 
ers of volition to the right ends, and we are working 
for this — that their emotional and moral life may be 
in accordance with the highest possible standard. 
How can we possibly proceed with a greater certainty 
of success in such a work than by bringing our 
youthful charges face to face with nature itself? Let 
them arouse for themselves those forces which man 
has discovered and uses for his benefit. Let each of 
them learn to put questions to nature in a proper 
manner, calculated to receive answers ; show them 
how to read these answers for themselves ; let them 
put answer to answer, and thus learn from nature it- 
self what no human lips can ever teach so well. 

This can, in my opinion, only be accomplished by 
a method of teaching altogether different from those 
two which I have briefly sketched. There is a third 
method of teaching Physics in use, especially at Uni- 
versities, a modification of which seems to me partic- 
ularly suited for elementary instruction. Anybody 
who desires to become thoroughly acquainted with 
some branch of Physics or of Chemistry, or in fact 
any of the other branches of the Natural Sciences, 
either from an individual inclination for and interest 
in the subject, or for some special definite professional 
purpose, does not trust to the reading of books, nor 
does he depend on mere lecture courses with illus- 
trative experiments. He considers books and lec- 
tures as useful adjuncts to his studies, but he essen- 
tially trusts to the individual practical work which he 
may be enabled to do under the guidance of experi- 
enced teachers. He devotes a considerable time, 
often three or four years, to regular work in a labor- 
atory, where he learns how to o^erve, how to measure, 
Kow to compute his results, and how to deduce phys- 
ical facts from his work. It is not our object to inake 
our pupils in schools physical experimenters, no more 
than we aim at making a writing master, or a public 
reader, or a professor of mathematics, of every child 
to whom we teach writing, reading, and arithmetic. 
The fapt proves that practical work is considered to 
be the only real method of obtaining the knowledge 
desired ; and experience shows abundantly that men 
who have done a certain amount of practical work in 
physical or chemical laboratories will stand above 
every mere book student, however wide his range of 
treating any problem, not of science alone,but of life it- 
self. He who has ever done practical science work 
in a genuine scientific manner will, in my opinion, 
be a different and a more useful man than the most 
profound scientific library hermit. That so great ad- 
vantages should be rendered available also to those 
who make their first elementary steps in acquiring 
knowledge, has been the wish of every earnest 
I teacher; but unfortunately it has, so far, generally 
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been considered that there are many serious obstacles 
in the way of introducing in our public and private 
schools systematic practical work to be done by the 
pupils there. I propose to show how these difficul- 
culties may be diminished or entirely overcome, and 
for this purpose it may be l)est to describe, as far as 
possible on an occasion like the present, the system 
of teaching Experimental PhysicStUnd related branches 
of the Experimental Sciences, which has been adopt- 
ed, and is more worked out and perfected, at the 
liondon International College since the beginning of 

1873. 

Although diflferences of considerable weight in de- 
vising a plan of teaching must naturally exist in the 
scope of education, and many other circumstances, 
between this College and other private or public 
schools and educational establishnvents, still many 
points of agreement present themselves, especially in 
respect of the teaching of Physics ; and I shall speak 
more of pupils having a certain average age than as 
being members of a definite class or form, so as to 
exclude at once a striking feature of dissimilarity. 

Let us then begin our work with pupils who have 
reached the age of ten, and who can fairly read, 
write, and do a simple sum in arithmetic. Now is 
the time to rouse their attention to the existence of 
an infinite variety of beautiful forms, of periodic 
events, of great movements around us ; and to show 
that it is not only worth our while to observe, but 
there must be method in every observation, and that 
such observations lead to general conclusions of great 
importance. Ten, eleven — ^these are the years for 
Botany, Zoology, and Physical Geography, where, 
from the smallest to the grandest scale on which 
Nature works, the most striking examples should be 
selected and displayed or pointed out by the teacher: 
Physical experiment is here not essential, but a be- 
ginning should be made to illustrate some gieat prin- 
ciple; and I shall here at once indicate the general 
way of superintending and arranging the experiments. 
An hour, say in every month, being specially ap- 
pointed for experiments in the youngest class, let me 
suppose that you wish to illustrate the following 
three facts bearing on Physical Geography and Bot- 
any : 1st, the solvent action of water, the dependence 
of this action on temperature, and on the nature of 
the substance dissolved ; 2d, the spherical form 
assumed by a liquid when withdrawn from the 
action of external forces; 3d, the effect of endos- 
mose on two liquids of different density separated by 
a membrane. These three sets of experiments may 
precede or follow that stage in Physical Geography 
where the action of rivers or springs, or the figure of 
the earth, and in Botany where the ascent of sap in 
plants,'is under consideration. Or the experiments 
may form some physical exercises quite by them- 
selves, and merely used for reference. The plan for 
working now suggested is the same for boys of all 
ages ; with this difference, that after the age of twelve, 
experiments are made- constantly during every hour 
devoted to the subject. Divide your class into groups 
of two at most, and after assigning to each a definite 
place for working, provide each group with an mde- 
dependent experiment by placing in their hands slips 
of paper on which definite but short directions for its 
performance are given. Let each boy copy out your 
directions for the experiment he has to do in a small 
note book with pencil, and at the end of his copy 
make out for himself a list of the things required for 
it. Your directions are, out of school hours, again 
to be copied out fairly with ink into a special book, 



and a little sketch of the arrangement of the experi- 
ment is to be added, however unsightly at fir?t the 
illustration may be turned out. If possible, let each 
boy answer at the end of his fair copy, in his own 
words, this question : What had I to show by this 
experiment ? While the boys are copying out their 
directions, make a list, in a special book, of the 
names of the t>oy^ in each group, with the number of 
the experiment supplied to each. As each group 
has to perform each experiment, such a list is abso- 
lutely required for a systematic teaching. To pre- 
vent all unnecessary questioning and loss of time 
after the experiment is written out, place your whole 
store of glasses, tubing, and in fact everything neces- 
sary for work, so as to be readily and freely access- 
ible to the boys. 

Next, whenever any single question is asked as to 
the name of a utensil, or where it is to be found — and 
a storm of such questions is sure to roar around you as 
soon as experiments are written out for the first time, 
all pupils being mostly under the same difficulty — an- 
swer each question as if coming irom the whole class. 
Take them all around, show them where everything 
is kept, state the name of each object — and, for ex- 
ample what you mean by a tube ^ of an inch wide 
or 1^ of an inch wide, or a flask capable of holding 
2 oz., 3 oz. etc., or water, or a small beaker-glass, a 
middle-sized, or a large one ; and declare at the same 
time that each boy has to carry himself every piece 
of apparatus required to his place, with the exception 
of chemicals, to which, for obvious reasons, access 
should not be allowed to boys at all, unless they are 
of more advanced age, and their character for care- 
fulness is well established. All chemicals should be 
carried from the place where they are kept and re- 
stored again under the immediate superintendence of 
the teacher ; but with this exception he should re- 
serve his whole attention to the close observation of 
each group. The utmost vigilance will be required; 
he must be constantly moving about, and have his 
eyes everywhere, directing the attention of each 
group to their work, to the precautions to be observed 
in order to avoid failure, to casual explanations in 
order to extend the views of his pupils, and especi- 
ally holding constantly before each worker the defi- 
nite fact which his experiment is to prove. Each 
group should, for that purpose, be kept away from 
every other as far as possible. Every school-room 
can be very readily converted into an experimental 
work-room. The seats and flat tables, or rough 
planking placed across inclined school desks, the 
floor even, may be utilized by the scattered groups of 
workers. As soon as each group has completed the 
experiment assigned to it, it is to report itself to the 
teacher, who at once inspects their place, directs the 
removal and cleansing of the utensils used, and sup. 
plies another experiment. 

Let me now use the three sets of facts previously 
mentioned to give a few examples of the directions 
to be given. These should be as follows for the dif« 
ferent experiments to be made by each group succes- 
sively. 

Experiment I.— Before you are two bottles con- 
taining clear water, marked I and 2. Pour out a 
little from No. i, about ^ of a small test tubeful, 
into a small porcelain dish, and heat it over the lamp 
until it is boiled away. Place the dish aside and near 
you. Take another dish, pour in water from bottle 
No. 2, and heat it as before. When all the water is 
boiled away, inspect the two dishes. The first dish 
is quite clean, but the water from bottle 2 left a white 
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substance behind. Thus water may be as clear as 
perfectly pure water, and yet contain substances 
which are dissolved in it. 

Experiment 2. — Pour a little water from the bottle 
marked No. i into a smuU china dish, and heat it un- 
til the water is boiled away. Inspect the dish. There 
is nothing left behind in it. Pour now some of the 
same water into a small beaker-glass, and drop a lit- 
tle lime into it. Stir the water gently, and filter it 
through a funnel into another beaker-glass. The 
water runs through the filter perfectly clear. Pour 
a little of this clear water into a china dish and 
boil it away. There will be white lime left behind. 
Thus pure water dissolves lime when it comes in con- 
tact with it.. 

The directions to a few more experiments, which 
every teacher can easily formulate for himself, would 
now show how to dissolve any two different salts in 
equal quantities of water, so as to discover differences 
of solubility, to dissolve a given substance in cold 
water to saturation, and to add then more of the sub- 
stance to this saturated solution to cool until crystals 
are deposited, to distil pure water from a solution of 
a salt, and finally to allow of the slow evaporation 
of any solution until all the water has disappeared 
and the solid in solution is deposited. We should 
thus employ six or seven groups with experiments, 
each of which leads to an important independent fact, 
while the performance of the whole set must establish 
in the mind of the pupil a clear conception of a great 
principle, and of the various steps by which it is ob- 
tained, while the concurrent individual instruction 
of the teacher leads to a comprehension of its impor- 
tance and bearing. For the two experiments on the 
globular form of liquids and on endosmose, the direc- 
tions would be as follows. For the former : Fill a 
small beaker-glass first with water and then with alco- 
hol, and mix both liquids together by stirring them in 
a large beaker-glass. Take up with the end of a 
pipette a small drop of oil from the bottle by closing 
the upper end with the thumb and bring the end of 
the tube into the middle of the liquid. See if the 
drop of oil remains in the middle. If it sinks, add a 
very little water until the drop floats in the liquid ; 
if it rises, add a little alcohol. When the small drop 
neither rises nor sinks, suck up some more oil by the 
pipette, close the upper end, and immerse its lower 
end to about the middle of the mixture. Allow the 
oil to escape, and a globe of oil will be produced. 
Liquids have thus a tendency to assume a definite 
form, namely that of a sphere. 

Again, for the experiment on endosmose : Dissolve 
as much sugar as you can in a small beaker-glass half 
filled with hot water, until the solution is thick and 
syrupy. Take a glass tube 6 inches long, or a test 
tube of which the bottom, is broken, and tie a piece 
of thin bladder over the mouth of it. Fix the tube 
into a retort stand, and immerse the closed end of 
the tube two inches deep in water contained in a 
beaker. Pour the solution of sugar through the 
open end into the tube until it stands inside on a 
level wiih the water outside. Taste the water 
around the tube : it tastes like pure water. Leave 
the arrangement to stand until the next day. You 
will then find that the liquid in the tube has risen, and 
the water outside will have a sweetish taste. Thus 
the thinner liquid, the water, passes into the tube, and 
the thicker fluid, the syrup, passes out of it; more- 
over, the thinner liquid passes more rapidly through 
the membrane than the thicker, for the liquid in the 
tube stands at a higher level. 



These few examples of the experimental directions 
will be quite sufficient for my purpose. They show 
that every teacher need only range through our phys- 
ical text- books to find ample store of facts, which, 
with very little exertion, may be prepared for class 
use as so many simple experiments to be performed 
by the pupils. 

I will now presume that the class of beginners 
ripens to the age of twelve, and is promoted to a 
higher class. Regular practical work in Experi- 
mental Physics, and also in Chemistry, should now 
begin, and not end until the boy leaves school. The 
reading and learning of text-books should be reduced 
to a minimum, and made purely auxiliary to the 
practical work. Lecturing, if considered at all 
necessary, shoiild be confined to a certain range of 
physical facts, in which it is perhaps still an open 
question whether they are not more adapted for 
being exhibited and explained before a larger audi- 
ence than for being more closely studied by the in- 
dividual ; for example, certain phenomena of light, 
sound, and especially the various grander effects of 
electricity. But if we wish fairly to try whether 
Experimental Physics will have that powerful influ- 
ence on our individual culture which some of its 
results have had on modern civilization and the very 
aspect of human society, then we roust make the 
trial in an honest and truthful spirit, and truth resides 
only in the experiments. Having already given all 
the more important indications of the details of the 
experimental school method, I proceed to state the 
broad principles which should form the basis of such 
experimental teaching in all classes of a school. 

First then, each teacher who feels inclined to 
adopt some such method as I propose, should first of 
all learn carefully to perform for himself a number 
of simple physical experiments which he has selected 
from various sources. He should write out his own 
directions; these will afterwards serve for his pupils. 
lie should also most assiduously think out everything 
that can be learned from each particular experiment, 
and never place any experiment in ^e hands of a 
pupil unless he is capable himself, from actual expe- 
rience, to perform it with neatness and certainty. 
His stock of experimental experience may be small 
in the beginning, but it will grow with wonderful 
rapidity as he will be pushed forwards to unceasing 
activity by his classes constantly eager for new ex- 
periments. 

Next, the experiments to be performed with boys 
from twelve to fourteen years old, say during a year 
or two, should be selected so as to range only over 
fundamental facts of Physics. . Taking the following 
headings of these fundamental facts in a portion of 
Experimental Physics, and assuming that each pupil 
performs one or two well-selected experiments under 
each heading, he will have gained a clear idea what 
particular physical facts are classified under these 
headings, and have learned something about the 
definitions, technical terms, and range of Physics. 
These headings are, for Light, Heat, Magnetism, and 
Electricity, the following : 

Light, — Formation of Shadows — Reflection by 
plane and spherical mirrors — Refraction — Lenses — 
Dispersion — The Spectrum — The Microscope — 
The Telescope — Binocular Vision. 

Heat, — Expansion — The graduation of the Ther- 
mometer — Melting and Freezing — Convection — 
Ebullition — Evaporation — Condensation of Vapor — 
Tension of Vapor — Radiation — Conduction — Latent 
Heat— Specific Heat. 
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Magnetism. — Magnetization — Induction — Effects 
of Terrestrial Magnetism. 

EUciricity. — Attraction and Repulsion — Conduc- 
tors and Non-conductors — Induction — The Electro- 
scope — The Electrophorus — The production of a 
Galvanic Current — Effects of a Galvanic Current — 
Action of Currents upon each other — Induction of 
Currents. 

The experiments under each he%d should be se- 
lected for their simplicity ; the most simple experi- 
ment is at this stage of learning generally the most 
instructive and intelligible. In many cases the 
pupils may be directed to construct for themselves, 
with inexpensive materials, important experimental 
apparatus. Nevertheless, a small stock of necessary 
things to start with will be required in each school. 
The current expenditure involved in experimental 
teaching should be provided for in the same manner 
as the expenditure of boys for books, stationery, etc. 

One great aim in experimental class-work should 
be that the pupils may early arrive at a conviction of 
the uniformity of the effects produced in the universe 
by the same causes acting under the same surround- 
ing circumstances. For this purpose it might appear 
requisite to conclude most experiments with a labo- 
rious computation, of which the result is some phys- 
ical numerical constant. The close agreement of 
such constants, as derived from independent sets of 
experiments, convinces naturally of the uniformity 
of the connection in nature between cause and effect. 
But in school experiments an attempt to arrive at 
constants ends invariably either in entire failure, or 
in the necessity of devoting^ a considerable time to 
each of the experiments. Hence we should proceed 
in this case on a different plan. One or two ex- 
amples will show better what I mean. Let me sup- 
pose that an experiment is made on the specific heat 
of mercury in the following manner: A pound of 
mercury at some high temperature, which we ob- 
serve, is thrown into a pound of water at a lower 
temperature. We oI>serve the temperature of the 
mixture as soo^ as the rise of temperature ceases, 
and by thus knowing how much heat the mercury 
has given up to the water, we may easily calculate 
the specific heat of mercury. If we compare our re- 
sult with the number which represents this physical 
constant, the specific hedt of mercury, we shall find 
ourselves far from the truth, for reasons which can- 
not be so completely explained to beginners as to 
satisfy them. Similarly, suppose we were to pass 
some steam' from a flask which contains boiling 
water into a bottle containing cold water, then the 
temperature of this water will rise, and by certain 
simple principles we may from our experiment pro- 
ceed to calculate the latent heat of steam. But our 
result will considerably differ from the truth, and the 
results of your pupils, which should be compared 
with one another from time to time, will not at all 
agree with one another ; and this produces an unsat- 
isfac^ry impression of doubt and uncertainty in 
them. But if each of your pupils weighs out his 
water and his mercury in the first experiment with 
the utmost exactitude in the same vessels, if the tem- 
perature of the water is made to be exactly the same 
by each, and also the mercury has in every experi- 
ment been heated to that temperature which you 
gave in your written directions to each experimenter, 
and if the mixture is made in the same bottle by all 
successively, you will find that nearly the whole 
class will obtain the same result. Similarly, if in 
the second experiment the temperature of the water 



which receives the steam and its quantity at starting 
is for all experimenters prescribed, it will be found 
that in every experiment, provided the same vessels 
are used throughout, a definite quantity of steam 
condensed produces a definite rise of temperature in 
the receiving vessel. 

The same principle holds good in every kind of 
class experiments. Avoid unnecessary discrepancies 
by a uniform method of working, carefully consid- 
ered beforehand and attentively carried out. The 
agreement of the results thus obtained by a whole 
class fills each member of it with indescribable de- 
light, with a steadily growing confidence in and re- 
newed longing for experimental study, and a sense of 
the importance of his work. On the other band, 
the uniform discrepancy of these results from the 
truth allows you an opportunity of indicating in gen- 
eral terms to the whole class the sources of error, 
which are avoided in more delicately conducted ex- 
periments, and which in their case produced collect- 
ively a uniform deviation from the correct result. 

The present moment, when a great exhibition of 
scientific instruments, containing the best educational 
apparatus for the teaching of Physics used amongst 
the most advanced nations may be seen in this city, 
and studied and 'examined by teachers for months to 
come, appears to me particularly fortunate and op- 
portune for urging upon you, speaking as a teacher 
to teachers, the necessity of not resting until Experi- 
mental Physics has assumed amongst the recognized 
subjects of national education that position which is 
due to it, and which it will undoubtedly assume 
when it is taught and learned by sounder methods 
than those heretofore pursued. 

EducationcU Times, London. 



A PLEA FOR PURE AIR. 
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A PEOPLE, to be truly great and good, 
should breathe pure air and drink 
crystal water, for they give to men strong 
bodies and clear minds, with true, noble 
and high aspirations; while impure air and 
turbid water lower the vitality of the body, 
and degrade the thoughts and hopes of the 
mind. It is said to be a fact that American 
churches, schools and homes are {x>orly 
ventilated. If this be true, and we know 
it to be partially so, then there is need 
of reform. Let us, for a moment, consider 
the importance of ventilation and pure air. 

What do we breathe? A gas called air, 
composed of two elementary bodies, oxygen 
and hydrogen, mixed together in the pro- 
portion of one-fifth oxygen to four-fifths of 
nitrogen. This air is a mixture, and not a 
compound, and surrounds the earth to a 
height of from fifty to ^st hundred miles, 
being very rare above two or three miles. 

The oxygen is the life-sustainer of men 
and animals, but cannot be taken in a pure 
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State any length of time, as it consumes the 
tissues too rapidly; hence in nature it is 
diluted yith the gas nitrogen, an inert sub- 
stance which cannot support life, though 
it is not poisonous when breathed. 

Why do we breathe? Because we find it 
an absolute necessity. It is a law of our 
being, involuntarily performed, and which 
we cannot resist. 

By what means do we breathe? Various 
muscles connected with the respiratory ap- 
paratus act upon the walls of the chest in 
such a way as to enlarge its cavity, and a 
partial vacuum being produced, the exter- 
nal air rushes in ; then, the muscles relax- 
ing, the walls of the chest relapse, and the 
air is again expelled. 

How often do we breathe ? About twen- 
ty times a minute ; 1,200 times an hour; 
16,800 a day, and about 9,000,000 times a 
year. Children newly-born breathe forty- 
four times per minute; at five years, twentj- 
six times per minute. 

How. much do we breathe ? About thirty 
cubic inches at each respiration, 500 cubic 
feet in twenty- four hours, and 700,000 gal- 
lons in a year. 

For what purpose do we breathe ? That 
the pure oxygen of the air may enter our 
lungs, and there meet and remove the im- 
purities brought to that point by the blood. 

What changes occur in the air breathed ? It 
loses about five per cent, of its oxygen, which 
enters into the composition of the body, the 
gain from this source amounting in twenty- 
four hours to about one and one-half pounds. 
The loss of oxygen to the air expired is com- 
pensated for by a gain of about five per 
cent, of a heavy poisonous gas, called car- 
bonic acid gas, the total amount of which 
given off from the lungs in twenty-four 
hours amounts to about one and three-quar- 
ter pounds. In addition to the carbonic 
acid, the expired air bears with it vapor of 
water and effete animal matters. The car- 
bonic acid can be detected by passing the 
expired air through lime water, when a white 
precipitate of carbonate of lime will be 
formed, and if the water be left remaining 
in a warm room a few hours, it will become 
putrid from the decomposing animal mat- 
ters taken off by the M'ater from the air 
passed through it. It is this decomposing 
animal matter that causes the horribly of- 
fensive odor in ill-ventilated cars at night, 
and is also perceived in bed-chambers in 
the morning. It is even more poisonous 
than the carbonic acid gas. 

The air normally contains about twenty- 



one per cent, of oxygen; when this amount 
is reduced below ten per cent., it will not 
support human life. If the amount of car- 
bonic acid exceeds twenty per cent., it also 
destroys life. Hence for man's well-being 
he requires an exchange of air in his habi- 
tations. 

What changes occur in the blood ? The 
blood comes to the lungs from all parts of 
the body, of a dark venous color, bearing 
carbonic acid in solution and effete animal 
matters. They are here set free, and the 
oxygen from the exterior entering the blood, 
changes its dark color to a bright scarlet, 
which goes hence, coursing through the sys- 
tem, giving life and strength. 

What harm from breathing impure air? 
If the air contains too much carbonic acid, 
the blood cannot be cleansed and oxygen- 
ized, and the person becomes dull and 
stupid; in fact, is slowly poisoned. By 
breathing air contaminated by effete animal 
animal matters, fevers of the most danger- 
ous type are likely to result. 

What is the effect of breathing dry and 
heated air ? If the air is too dry, it has a 
tendency to remove an excess of moisture 
from the blood through the lungs, and thus 
cause an unnatural dryness of the tissues, 
which may result in serious organic diseases. 
Heated air may produce similar results. Dry 
and heated air very frequently causes head- 
aches. 

What is the structure of the lung surface 
when the blood and air meet ? The trachea 
or windpipe divides into two branches, one 
of which goes to each lung, and in the lung 
divides and subdivides into an immense 
number of subdivisions. The lungs are com- 
posed of lobules, and each lobule is com- 
posed of exceedingly minute cells or ves- 
icles, called pulmonary cells. The walls of 
these cells are about one five-thousandth 
of an inch thick, and upon these walls are 
spread out the minute ramifications of the 
blood-vessels. The blood and oxygen do 
not meet, but communication takes place 
through these very thin membranes, the car- 
bonic acid and watery vapor passing out and 
the oxygen passing in. The surface pre- 
sented by these little cells is in the aggre- 
gate very great. It is estimated by different 
physiologists at from 132 square feet to 2642 
square feet, or about eight times the surface 
of the body by others. 

Pure country air contains about four parts 
of carbonic acid in 10,000. The analysis 
of the air in three school-rooms showed 
eighteen ten- thousandths, twenty-three ten- 
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thousandths and thirty-seven ten-thousandths 
of carbonic acid respectively. The children 
in those rooni) certainly could not make a 
very bright appearance. An analysis of the 
air in several churches gave on an average 
thirty- six ten -thousandths of carbonic acid. 
Now this being a heavy gas, and inclined to 
settle to the floor, have we not an explana- 
tion of the phenomena of the children first 
falling to sleep during the service, then the 
older members of the congregation ; while 
the preacher, high up in the pulpit, is all 
the time bright and active, being above the 
injurious gas? 

Let us quote a few hi.storical events to 
show the effects of impure air. In 1756, 
in Calcutta, India, 143 persons, English 
residents, were by the natives thrown into a 
room twenty feetsquare, and the door closed. 
The room contained but two small windows; 
they were compelled to remain there all night. 
In the morning 1 20 were dead; but 23 survived 
that fearful night, and some of these after- 
wards died of low fevers. This is known in 
history as the '< Black Hole of Calcutta." 
Seven years ago, the ship Londonderry met a 
storm at sea. The passengers became 
alarmed, and, interfering with the manage- 
ment of the ship, were shut in the cabin 
In a few hours one hundred were dead ; 
there was scarcely a survivor ; and all be- 
cause some one did not know, or remember, 
that men and women required fresh air. In 
Dublin Hospital, before ventilation was in- 
troduced, 3944 persons died in four years; 
after the introduction of ventilation, the mor- 
tality was reduced to less than one-tenth. In 
the same city, in the lying in hospital, be- 
fore ventilation was introduced, one-fifteenth 
of all patients admitted died ; afterwards, 
one-eightieth. In Glasgow barracks there 
were fifty-eight cases of fever in two months; 
after ventilation was introduced, but four 
cases occurred in eight years. These in- 
stances might be almost indefinitely increased, 
but enough have been mentioned to show 
that ventilation is a necessity. 

How shall we effectively ventilate our 
homes, churches and schools? Carbonic acid 
is a heavy gas, therefore it will sink to the 
floor; the effete animal matter will sink; and 
it is claimed that we must remove them by 
flues near the floor. This has been the theory 
for some time, but in practice it is found 
imperfect. Others say, these impurities 
being heated as they leave the lungs, will 
arise, and hence must be removed near the 
ceiling; but this in practice also fails of 
perfect ventilation. The fact is, a portion 



must be removed at the floor and a portion 
near the top of the room. Care must al- 
ways be taken to place the ventilating flues 
near the chimney, that they may be warmed 
in winter, else no circulation can be estab- 
lished in them, as experience has amply 
shown. A room in an ordinary dwelling is 
very well ventilated by occasionally open- 
ing a door, and by this means the air from 
both the top and bottom of the room is 
changed. 

Shall we ventilate our sleeping apart- 
ments by lowering the windows and letting 
in the cold night air? Night air is pure, 
and cannot injure a person on that account ; 
but when we are in bed and closely wrapped 
up, the body is often very warm, and then 
the cold external air introduced into the 
delicate lung texture may cause serious in- 
jury and disease; moreover, windows being 
lowered, drafts are liable to ensue, and colds 
and catarrhs result ; and during sleep the 
vitality of the body being lowered, we do 
not breathe so frequently, and much less 
carbonic acid is eliminated, and hence we 
need a less amount of fresh air. A person 
can sleep uninjured in any ordinary bed- 
room, even though there is no provision for 
ventilation during the night; but the air 
should be thoroughly changed for several 
hours during the daytime, and if possible a 
plentiful supply should be admitted to the 
room. 

School-rooms can be ventilated during 
intermissions by raising several of the win- 
dows and opening the door. Teachers will 
find this plan to pay most liberally. The 
children will be brighter, the teacher will be 
more cheerful and in better mood for work, 
and altogether the day will pass with fewer 
of the accustomed school-room jars and 
troubles. Not only should the school-room 
be furnished with fresh and pure air, but the 
teacher should earnestly try to impress 
upon the students the importance of proper 
ventilation as one of the most vital hygienic 
measures, and thus prepare them for lives . 
more useful and happy than they could 
otherwise be. 

And what can we say of ill-ventilated 
churches ? They are certainly monuments 
of men's stupidity and folly, and stand in 
direct antagonism to the laws of our Crea- 
tor. He gave us air, pure and wholesome, 
to breathe. How, then, can it be possible 
to lift up the mind in worship and adora- 
tion in an atmosphere foul and polluted? 
Moreover, in crowded assemblies there may 
be considerable danger of the air becoming 
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so poisonous as to engender organic dis- 
ease. 

The atmosphere at all times maintains a 
constant composition. By what forces is 
this accomplished? By the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, which mutually coun- 
terbalance each the other. The animal ab- 
sorbs oxygen from the air, and expires car- 
«bonic acid ; the plant absorbs the carbonic 
acid and sets free oxygen for the use of the 
animal ; and thus the process continues, in 
exact balance, one of the most wondrous 
provisions in the world for man's happiness. 

Lewisburg University^ Pa. 



CULTURE, OR CRAM ? 



JAMES RICHARDSON. 



DO you approve of giving children the 
rationale of all you teach them ? 

This question was lately asked by one 
who doubted the propriety of ''explaining 
things" to children ; in other words, of try- 
ing to make them understand whatever they 
are required to learn. 

The question touched the very heart of 
the educational problem. The yes or no^ 
more or less qualified, which any teacher 
would reply to it, would determine not only 
the general character of his teaching, but 
his whole theory of education — if he had 
thought enough of his work to have a theory 
for it. It would show, too, just what pro- 
portions of culture and cram go to make up 
the education his pupils receive. 
* Of course there is much in connection 
with every subject that is, as yet, unexplain- 
able ; much of which neither teacher nor 
pupil can understand the rationale, A stone 
unsupported falls. Any child will recog- 
nize the fact. He need not be very old be- 
fore he can be taught the general conditions 
of falling. He may be taught that the cause 
of the falling is called gravitation. But 
what that cause is, and what its relations are 
to the other forces of the universe, remains 
an unsolved problem. No one can explain 
it. The question which we have taken as a 
text did not have reference to matters of 
this nature, but to such as fall within the 
scope of elementary teaching — the whys and 
wherefores of ordinary processes and phe- 
nomena. *'Is it not often necessary," it 
was asked, **to require children to commit 
to memory statements and principles and 
rules, that they are at the time as incapable 
of comprehending, as they are the signifi- 
cance of the seventh commandment?" 



Probably the majority of successful teach- 
ers — as success is commonly estimated — 
would answer the question with an affirm- 
ation. Knowing and understanding they 
consider wholly independent of each other, 
their business being entirely with knoi^l- 
edge. They are practical men and women. 
They believe in no Utopian schemes of ed- 
ucation. They know what is required of 
them, and they do it. The problem set 
before them to solve is briefly : Given so 
many boys and girls, so much time, so 
many pages of this, that, and the other 
text-book to be transferred to the pupils* 
memories, so that they shall be able to 
"stand " the prescribed examination at the 
end of the term. They accept the condi- 
tions, do the work, are accounted faithful, 
— and their pupils are crammed. They 
may or may not be sure of the utility of the 
knowledge so imparted — if it is right to call 
that knowledge which is not comprehended 
— but they are sure that such and such re- 
sults will be required of them, and that the 
required results can be most easily and 
surely attained by the method they adopt. 

Even if a teacher abhors cram, he can- 
not always avoid it and do the work de- 
manded of him. He is but a single wheel 
in a complicated machine set to grind out 
a definite grist, and so long as he holds his 
position he cannot act otherwise than as a 
part of the system. The blame for the bad 
results of much of our schooling belongs, 
therefore, not so much to the teacher as to 
the system which requires such results, and 
which the right-thinking teachers are indi- 
vidually unable to reform. The standards 
of the system are false. It confounds 
knowledge with the verbal representatives 
of knowledge. It assumes that a child 
knows a fact or a principle when he can re- 
peat the words used to express it. It con- 
siders promptness and precision in parrot- 
recitation the measure of good teaching, 
and thus makes the acquisition of verbiage 
the grand object of primary instruction, 
and leaves out of sight the development of 
power and the acquisition of skill in the art 
of getting knowledge. It begins work in 
the wrong way, and by largely misdirecting 
the child's energies, it prevents his truest 
development and culture. And what is 
worse than all the rest, it teaches him to 
think that he knows when he does not 
know, and prepares him for a life-long de- 
lusion with regard to the scope and char* 
acter of his knowledge. It trains him to 
rely on other people's assertions when he 
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ought to use his own senses and judgment. 
It teaches him to regard authority as the 
ultimate test of truth ; and cultivates in him 
habits of thought which will practically in- 
capacitate him for an independent pursuit of 
kifowledge by direct personal investigation. 

We do not assert that the actual work of 
all schools, or of any school, is unmitigated 
cram, but that the popular system of in- 
struction favors cram ; and, as the system is 
more or less thoroughly carried out, discour- 
ages culture. The average examination-test 
may be summed up in the single question : 
How many pages of how many text-books 
have you committed to memory this term ? 
A true culture-test would rather ask: How 
much mental -growth have you attained, 
how much mental power have you acquired, 
how much skill have you gained in the art 
of learning ? If this were the standard of 
good teaching, there would be little occa- 
sion to ask whether primary instruction 
should be memoriter or rational. 

Whatever one's theory of mind may be, 
the fundamental principles of education re- 
main the same : The beginnings of knowl- 
edge come from without ; keenness and ac- 
curacy of sense-perception, on which keen- 
ness and accuracy of thought so much 
depend, are gained only by a discriminat- 
ing use of the senses; rational power is 
developed by reasoning, and so on through 
the whole range of human capacities. In 
every case proper use develops and strength- 
ens a faculty ; misuse and disuse weaken 
and destroy it. And to one who believes 
that the development and training of the 
faculties of sense and intellect should be 
the chief aim of primary education, and 
not the mere storing of the memory with 
words, every attempt to teach children 
what they cannot understand will appear 
mis-timed, absurd, and mischievous; and 
every failure to make clear to them what 
they are required to learn and can un- 
derstand, not less than a criminal neglect 
of duty. The habit of accepting without 
comprehending is perhaps the most vicious 
mental habit to which a pupil can be trained, 
and every system of education that favors 
it, in so far does positive harm. 

If there were any lack of educational ma- 
terial adapted to the needs and capacities of 
childhood, the attempt to impose on them 
matter not so suited would be less reprehen* 
sible : but there is no such excuse. The 
means of true culture are practically unlim- 
ited, and always within reach. It is a shame 
that they are so commonly neglected. Go 



to any average school, and you will hear 
children reciting the names of the produc- 
tions of Otaheite — mere words to them — 
while they have no true acquaintance with 
the productions of their own school district. 
They will tell you what the Geography says 
of the forests of South America and the 
minerals of Hindoo-Koosh, and be ignorant 
of the names and uses of the trees of the 
nearest wood, or of the rocks they stub their 
toes on every day. They will tell you in 
so many words the difference between an 
absolute and a limited monarchy, and have 
no conception of the political organization 
of their native town. They will give you 
the rule for calculating foreign exchange, 
and not know how to find the contents 
of the wood-pile, or the area of their play- 
ground. In short, instead of pursuing a 
wisely directed exploration of the intelligi- 
ble and near at hand, they are wasting their 
time in a fruitless study of verbal descrip- 
tion of the distant and incomprehensible — 
at that stage of their education. Tangible 
results that are measurable by the page, not 
growth and culture, are the things aimed 
at; and will be, so long as the popular 
theory of education prevails and the place 
of honor is given to cram. — Christian Union. 



STUDIES THAT BEAR DIRECTLY 
UPON INDUSTRY. 



[The article below touches a live question in Penn- 
sylvania, and we commend it to the friends of indus- 
trial education. — Ed.] 

THE educated workman is always and 
everywhere the best workman. This 
is true even if the education he has received 
does not bear directly upon the industry in 
which he is engaged. Intelligence, natural 
or acquired, counts even in digging ditches. 
If the education of the head holds no direct 
relation to the employment of the hands, it 
may tend to make the laborer discontented ; 
yet it will enable him, in sundry respects, 
to do his work easier and better. 

Bat while some studies have only an in- 
direct bearing upon industry, others have a 
bearing which is direct and decided. For the 
workman, considered asa workman, the latter 
are much the more serviceable. They not only 
enable him to do his work much easier and 
better, but, by giving it an intellectual ele- 
ment, they cause him to take greater pride and 
delight in it. He who works like a machine, 
without thought, may work steadily from 
one year's end to the other ; but it will be, 
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if not with disgust, at least with stolid in- 
difference. He will take no genuine pride 
and delight in the labor of his hands, as one 
so frequently does who works as well 
with his roind as with his hands, discov- 
ering somewhat of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence even in the rudest labor. 

Just here, we come upon an important 
educational principle for guidance in the 
management of public schools. It is this : 
Other things being equal, those workmen 
who best understand the rationale of what 
they are doing, not only can do the most 
and the best work, but will take the most 
pride and delight in it. This can be veri- 
fied by an inspection of those engaged in 
any pursuit. So there is no danger of edu- 
cating workmen to an undue dislike of 
manual labor, provided the education bears 
directly upon the work to be done. 

That workmen should take pride and de- 
light in their work is deemed a matter of so 
great importance by the British government, 
that it sent, in 1870, a circular letter to its 
consular agents throughout the world, re- 
questing them to make investigations bear- 
ing upon this matter among all classes of 
workmen. This the consular agents did, 
and they found that instruction in the un- 
derlying principles tended to increase the 
pride and delight taken by workmen in their 
work. A great and fertile truth. 

Now, chemistry is one of the studies that 
has a direct and decided bearing upon many 
human employments. It teaches lessons of 
great value to farmers, gardeners, cooks, dyers, 
painters, potters, metal-workers, apothe- 
caries, soap-makers, bleachers, etc., etc. It 
is at once the most practical and the most 
wonderful of all the natural sciences. There 
is no person who would not, at times, find a 
knowledge of chemistry of direct practical 
use. Then it introduces the learner into 
the very workshop of nature, acquainting 
him with her tools and her processes. It 
brings him face to face with the facts of the 
material world, and teaches him how to in- 
terrogate nature by experiments ; and, in so 
doing, trains him to observe, to weigh, and 
to judge, while it gradually brings him to 
the condition which enables him fully to 
realize and believe things he cannot see with 
the bodily eye. 

Botany and zoology — the former treating 
of still life, the latter of animal- life — are 
studies that make direct and valuable con- 
tributions to several important human pur- 
suits. Their lesson can be practically applied 
by all persons engaged in producing alimen- 



tary products, and the staples used for 
clothing. It is to botany that decorative 
art goes for most of its forms and principles, 
and so a knowledge of botany is of service 
to nearly all kinds of manufactures. There 
is indeed, no one who would not, at times, 
have occasion to make practical use of the 
lessons taught by botany and zoology. 
Then they are studies better adapted than 
almost any other to the early years of school 
life. They furnish the best of object les- 
sons for training the faculties of perception 
and comparison, while no other studies are 
so well calculated to teach the young learner 
to classify and to tabulate. 

There is also much embraced in physics, 
"Natural Philosophy," that has direct bear- 
ing upon many kinds of labor. Then a 
knowledge of color is of universal service, 
even if regarded only from the utilitarian 
point of view. What shall we say of geom- 
etry, when studied for its practical applica- 
tions as well as for mental discipline ? That 
it is of direct, utilitarian service to every 
one, but is simply indispensable in all the 
mechanic arts. Improperly treated, it may 
be made a suitable study for all ages, train- 
ing the perceptive faculties, the imagina- 
tion, and the reason. Yet not one person 
in twenty now receives any systematic in- 
struction in this universally serviceable 
branch of mathematics. It is arithmetic, 
arithmetic, and arithmetic. 

Finally, there is drawing, and it stands 
second to no study when we consider its 
direct influence upon industry. The able 
French Commission say of it, in their report 
in 1865, after an extended examination of 
art and technical (industrial) education 
throughout France and Europe: "Among 
all the branches of instruction, which, in 
different degrees, from the hghest to the 
lowest grade, can contribute to the technical 
education of either sex, drawing, in all its 
forms and applications, has been almost 
unanimously regarded as the one which it is 
most important to make common J ^ Then the 
commission advise the government that 
** Drawing, with all its applications to the 
industrial arts, should be considered as the 
principal means to be employed in technical 
instruction." We are glad to observe that 
the same view is rapidly gaining ground in 
this country. Drawing is also to be greatly 
esteemed for the mental discipline it confers, 
since it trains to accurate vision, exercises 
the inventive powers and the imagination, 
and gives a taste for the beautiful. As a 
discipline, or as an industrial instrument, no 
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other study can take the place of drawing. 
We have now indicated the different 
studies, having a direct and decided bearing 
on the different industries, which must re- 
ceive, universally, the same consideration 
that is given to arithmetic and geography, 
before the public schools can justly claim to 
meet the present wants of the great body of 
the people. They are the studies that will 
give to public instruction the industrial ele- 
ments so much needed to-day; for they 
deal with the principles, scientific and artis- 
tic, which underlie all industrial pursuits, 
and impart much of that discipline of the 
faculties, so essential to one's success in 
these pursuits. Every person of average 
capacity who attends school six or eight 
months a year, from six to sixteen, should 
be well-grounded in the elements of all these 
studies \ and we believe he can be so 
grounded without the slightest detriment to 
his training in other directions. — ^V. E, 
Jcumal of Education. 



KEEP LIFE IN YOUR SCHOOL. 



J. ELLIOT ROSS. 



DID you ever stop to think how prosy we 
naturally become as we grow older? 
and how that the disparity of ages between 
teacher and pupils may account for many 
school-room difficulties? Through boy- 
hood and girlhood there is usually a buoy- 
ancy of spirit, a frivolity, a mischievous- 
ness, all liable to give trouble in the school- 
room, which we do not carry across the 
threshold of our majority. They are char- 
acteristic of childhood and youth, and 
should in a great measure be so regarded. 
It should be remembered that old heads are 
out of place on young shoulders. 

Many most excellent teachers of the 
higher grade schools would be utter failures 
if placed in the lower grades. It is often 
difficult to wink at little non-essentials 
which do not exactly come up to our 
''standard " of strict decorum. Instead of 
expecting these things, we allow them to 
surprise us, and we lay them up against the 
child thus unintentionally offending; we 
count them all as parts of a burden, and 
soon one of them becomes ** the last straw" 
which "breaks the camel's back," and not 
infrequently does little less with the pupil's 
back. Our dear old folks at home we are 
often inclined to consider crabbed, fretful, 
intolerant, unsympathizing ; the children 



dare not romp, they dare not sing; there 
must be no flow of spirits; quietness is the 
order of the day with them. But after all, 
they are not crabbed, fretful, etc., they are 
simply natural. Have you ever looked at 
it in that light ? If not, and you live long 
enough, you will experience the truth of 
our position. 

But what have the "dear old folks at 
home" to do with the teachers? A great 
deal ; in the school-room we are apt to be 
the "dear old folks at home " on a smaller 
scale. Examine the two cases candidly and 
see if they are not quite parallel. "But," 
some teachers say, "it is impossible to be 
an * angel * when one's school gets noisy, 
restless, idle and confused." Of course it 
is; an "angel " isn't wanted just then, but 
rather the doctor. Here you have a case of 
low mental life, and it occurs chiefly on dull 
days. Prescribe for it; the medicine is 
very pleasant and your (im-)patients will 
swallow it without any coaxing. What an 
idea ! the teacher a doctor and the school- 
room an apothecary's shop! Does it seem 
odd ? and yet it is all right. 

Take the case of low mental life cited 
above. Now, in your daily order of recita- 
tions you should have two or three general 
exercises in which all participate at the 
same time; as, free-hand drawing, vocal 
music, language lessons, and the like. An- 
nounce some one of these and drop every- 
thing else ; ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes 
on this general exercise, at this juncture, is 
not time lost by any means, but clear gain 
in every direction, morally, mentally, and 
physically. Is not that simple^ easy and 
pleasant enough? Can you not take the 
role of the doctor to that extent? 

You must keep the life in your school, 
and, no matter how earnest, conscientious, 
kind and skillful you are, you will have to 
make extra exertion occasionally, or success 
in its truest sense will never be your grate- 
ful portion. However, you must not mis- 
take your school. If your government is 
better and your school more orderly when 
the County or District Superintendent, the 
Directors or citizens visit you, there is some- 
thing wrong with it, and you will do well 
to read again Wickersham and other writers 
on the subject. Avoid all effort after a 
"showy" school. Discharge your duty in 
such manner that your pupils shall be un- 
able to rise up in judgment against you 
when they reach maturity. Better than 
dollars and cents, and loud passing applause, 
will be such a reward. 
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WEST CHESTER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

THE West Chester State Normil School, at West 
Chester, Chester county. Pa., is situated in one 
of the richest and most delightful parts of the state. 
West Chester, located twenty-seven (27) miles west 
of Philadelphia, with which it is connected by a di- 
rect railroad, has long been noted for the intelligence 
and culture of Its inhabitants, and the excellence of 
its schools. The 
Normal School 
building was com- 
menced in 1870, 
and was opened 
for the recepiion 
of students in Oc- 
tober, 1 87 1. It 
is within the bor- 
ough limits,about 
a quarter of a 
mile south of the 
town. In external 
appearance it is 
unequaled by any 
other Normal 
School building 
in the state, being 
built entirely of 
serpentine stone 
and marble. It 
is 150 feet long, 
four stories in 
height above the 
basement ; the 
main building ex- 
tending back 112 
feet. The dining- 
room, class rooms 
and chapel, are 
all commodious 
and well adapted 
to their purpose ; 
the dormitories 
are all heated by 
steam and lighted 
with gas, and 
nearly all arrang- 
ed for two stu- 
dents each. Each 
story is furnished 
with convenient 
wash-rooms t o 
which s t udents 
have access at all 
times, and the 
bath rooms are 
supplied with 
both hot and cold 
water. The lawn 
containing ten 
acres is tastefully 
laid out in walks, 
drives, croquet 
and ball grounds. 
The school is 

supplied with a 

full set of philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus, and the cabinet of 
specimens illustrating every department of natural 
science is very complete, being enriched by valuable 
contributions from almost every part of the globe. 




One attractive feature of the management is courses 
of lectured by noted speakers. For the last two 
years, Joseph Thomas, LL. D., of Philadelphia, au- 
thor of " Lippincoti*s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World," has delivered courses on History and Eng- 
lish Literature, and, during the present year, James 
T. Fields, of Boston, delivered a course upon Mod- 
ern English Literature. The students have, from 
time to time, opponunity of hearing several of the 

most prominent 
platform speakers 
in the land. The 
regular courses of 
study include the 
Elementary, the 
Scientific and the 
Classical, as es- 
tablished bylaw, 
and, each term, 
there is a full 
course in all the 
common branch- 
es for the accom- 
modation of those 
who wish to re- 
view these studies 
previous to the 
nnnual examina- 
tions. Though 
the aim of the 
school is to teach 
thoroughly all the 
branches of these 
courses, special 
attention is giv- 
en to linguistic 
studies, including 
the best English 
authors. Three 
classes have been 
graduated from 
the school, and 
many of the grad- 
uates are occupy- 
ing prominent po- 
sitions as teachers. 
The school has 
been successful 
almost from its 
very start, r.nd for 
the last three 
years,the demand 
for admission has 
been consider- 
ably in excess of 
the capacity of 
t h e building, 
many students 
taking boarding 
in the town. 
The Spring Ses- 
sion will com- 
mence March 26, 
a large number of 
names being al- 

' ready enrolled. 

The patronage 
of the school during the past year has l>een drawn 
from a wider range of terntory than ever before, stu- 
dents being in attendance from fifteen or more coun- 
ties and from several of the neighboring States. 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 

NO. III. 

THE poets Byron, Shelley and Keats 
were contemporaneous, and few con- 
temporaneous writers have differed from each 
other in the character of their genius more 
than these three. The student of Byron 
will discover in him a certain spirit of de- 
fiance not to be found in the writings of his 
two brother poets, a defiance which is not 
confined to as vigorous protests against the 
. shams of society as ever were penned, but 
was also acted out in a career which, it must 
be confessed even by his warmest admirers, 
w^ in some directions characterized by great 
license, a defiance which extended even to 
his literary style, giving it, es|)ecially in his 
more satirical productions a tang which is not 
to be met with elsewhere. Byron's was an 
exceedingly generous, though faulty nature, 
and his scorn and contempt for puerility, 
commonplace and insincerity were without 
disguise, and were often expressed in lan- 
guage which is scarcely confined within the 
limits of decency, sometimes unmistakably 
transcending those limits. "The Vision of 
Judgment** may be recommended to the 
readerwho wishes to become better acquaint- 
ed with his powerful and relentless sarcasm, 
without devoting much time to this aspect of 
the poet's genius. 

Turning from Byron's satire to the more 
pleasing of his productions, we find his 
sympathy with the beautiful in nature and 
the noble in character to be at least equal to 
his powers of sarcasm. These qualities are 
frequently the counterpart of that first men- 
tioned, and, indeed, its cause. Without en- 
umerating the shorter pieces evincing these 
qualities in an eminent degree, and with 
some of which every reader of these criti- 
cisms will have become familiar through his 
perusal of the common '* School Readers," 
if in no other way, we will recommend to 
the student only his two most beautiful and 
unexceptionable poems, ** Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage," and "The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon," urging him, at the same time, not to 
neglect a careful study of the notes appended 
to them, since, without a knowledge of 
what they embody, a thorough understand- 
ing of the poems will be impossible. 

Shelley was less truculent than Byron,with- 
out being a whit less independent. Well born 
and well bred like his lordship, he shared 
with him also his hatred of sham and insin- 
cerity, and a most generous sympathy with 



all the oppressed. Anything ^ike satire is 
scarcely to be found in his poems, though 
a righteous indignation often inspires his 
Ynuse with an imperial authority. This in- 
dignation against injustice is especially ob- 
servable in "Adonais," his magnificent 
monody on the death of Keats, in certain 
passages of which his sublime imagination 
soars to its greatest heights. The lofty scorn 
with which he introduces as compeers of hb 
dead friend 

" The inheritors of unfulfilled renown," 

in contrast with the crew who had perse- 
cuted him, is unsurpassed in grandeur of 
conception and execution, but it is quite 
equaled by that passage in the " The Re- 
volt of Islam," in which he describes the 
fearful conflict between 

" An eagle and a serpent wreathed in fight." 

We do not mean, however, to intimate 
that there is any similarity between the two 
passages other than as they display that soar- 
ing power of imagination which character- 
izes Shelley in so pre-eminent a degree, and 
in which, in our opinion, he greatly excels 
Byron. Some of Shelley's shorter poems 
are among the most exquisite things in Eng- 
lish ; both in thought and diction, as, for 
example the '* Lines written in Dejection, 
in the Bay of Naples," and the grand son- 
net beginning : 

<* I met a traveler from an antique land." 

In that famous poem, teeming with im- 
agery, entitled " The Cloud," we find the 
original of Bryant's line : 

" And snows are sifted o*er the meadows bare." 
Shelley wrote : 

" I sift the snow on the mountains below. 
And the great pines groan aghast." 

We will conclude these brief criticisms of 
Shelley with the mention of his sonnet on 
Buonaparte. A great genius like his will 
often express more in fourteen lines than 
your commonplace rhymster in a volume. 

The last of the trio is Keats, whose poetry 
has often been described as ** sensuous." It 
is a sufficient proof of his power and origi- 
nality that his writings bear not the slightest 
trace of any imitation of either of his great 
contemporaries, and that his own genius has 
sensibly influenced the tone of subsequent 
literature. We suppose that his "*Eve of 
St. Agnes," Vould be the greatest favorite 
among his poems, with readers of a roman- 
tic turn, on account of the story it embod- 
ies, slight as that story is. The description 
is well-nigh unrivalled, and has never been 
surpassed in its kind. 
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There is a peculiar richness and fullness 
in Keats's descriptive poetry, of which qual- 
ities two of the most striking exannples are 
his odes '* To Autumn," and '• To a Night- 
ingale.'' The former is the finest poem on 
the subject which we know of, and the latter 
affords an admirable means of comparing his 
peculiar genius with that of his friend Shel- 
ley, whose ode **To a Skylark" should be 
read, for this purpose, in conjunction with 
Keats's ode to the night-bird. Some of the 
very finest passages of the latter author are 
to be found in his classical poems, or, if we 
have the fear of the London reviewer before 
us, his poems on classical subjects ; but we 
are afraid few of the readers of The Journal 
will be induced to study these somewhat 
heavier productions, however amply they 
might be repaid by the perusal. But no one 
can be deterred by their formidable length 
from reading, or even memorizing,the charm- 
ing little rural sonnet entitled, " The Grass- 
hopper and the Cricket," or that grand one 
** On first opening Chapman's Homer," 
which is worthy to hang side by side with 
Shelley's ** Ozymandias," to which we 
have alluded above. Keats was not with- 
out capacity for that righteous indignation 
which characterized Byron and Shelley, as 
his sonnet on the imprisonment of his friend 
Leigh Hunt amply proves. In conclusion 
we will only say to the reader who may have 
the good fortune hereafter to visit Rome,that 
the graves of these two kindred poets are to 
be seen there in the Protestant Cemetery, 
near to each other and the base of the Pyra- 
mid of Caius Cestius. 



THOROUGHLY EDUCATED, 

IN the widest sense of the term education 
embraces not only the cultivation of the 
mind, but also the training of the body. It 
is not alone confined to our mental organi- 
zation, to the development of those grand 
and almost infinite powers with which the 
Creator has endowed the human race, but 
it also includes every effort which has for 
its object the invigorating and strengthen- 
ing of the body. The improvement of the 
intellect at the expense and neglect of the 
physical frame is certainly wrqng and com- 
paratively useless. For example, a man may 
be thoroughly educated, as far as the mind 
is concerned ; but, if this has been obtained 
at the expense of the physical constitution 
broken down and almost destroyed by severe 
mental effort and carelessness in regard to 



the recreations absolutely necessary for its 
healthy condition, how long, I ask, will that 
intellect retain its brilliancy? 

Can that mind exercise its full powers 
when encased in a weak and debilitated 
body? Will it remain there without be- 
coming affected by the weakness that sur- 
rounds it ? Certainly not. That the mind 
may be strong and vigorous it must be sur- 
rounded by pure and invigorating influences. 
Like the body which cannot retain its wonted 
energy when surrounded by a foul and ma- 
larious atmosphere ; so the mind requires 
an atmosphere (figuratively speaking) free 
from all impurities. 

Then, in view of these facts, what has that 
person gained who has cultivated the mind 
and neglected the body? Comparatively 
nothing. Indeed it is worse than that. He 
has lost much. Not only has he exhausted 
his physical strength, but, in course of time, 
his mental powers will have lost much of 
their original vigor. 

The great Creator has placed every hu- 
man being in this world for some purpose; 
and, if by an injudicious course in the prepa- 
ration for their life-work, they have rendered 
themselves unfit to occupy the position or 
perform the duty imposed upon each of 
them, is it unreasonable to suppose that they 
will not be held accountable ? They cer- 
tainly will — from the fact that the body 
has been formed in such a manner that 
anything more or less than the proper care 
disturbs the harmony of its parts and dis- 
qualifies it for the performance of its natural 
functions. 

Again, does education include only the 
culture of the mental faculties and healthy 
training of the body ? By no means. It 
also comprehends an earnest solicitude for 
the heart in regard to its present and future 
welfare. 

Education, to be complete, comprises 
also the inculcation of those pure, noble, 
and elevating truths and principles which 
shall stand the test of time and eternity. 
"The grand powers of the heart are the 
great basis of all true thought and action. 
The truly great men of the world have been 
those whose mental abilities were strongly 
supported by great moral qualities. Unless 
all mental greatness is thus based upon right, 
it is like the house built upon the sand, 
which the wind and rain and flood washed 
even unto its fall. It is the heart which 
finally rebukes ambition, defeats cunning, 
and disarms selfishness. By it, in the end, 
all causes are tried, all wrongs condemned. 
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all grievances redressed. From the heart 
have originated the most stirring appeals 
of patriotism, the most enthusiastic efforts 
for human freedom and happiness, the most 
self«sacrificing labors in every good cause. 
By it the greatest exertions of the mind 
spurred on by its better energies have been 
warmed into life, and have finally received 
from that source also their most grateful re- 
wards." 

Then, of what extent and value is the 
human heart as a subject for cultivation ! 
Of what sound and virtuous culture is it not 
susceptible in its every relation of life ! and, 
alas ! of what evil ! How true then is the 
assertion of a certain writer that "if the 
efforts of the mind are immortally bright it 
is because the glowing heat of the heart is 
there.'' ''Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence,*' says Solomon, "for out of it are 
the issues of life." 

Education, therefore, embraces the three 
grand and most important parts of every hu- 
man being, viz. : the development of the intel- 
lectual faculties, the healthy training of the 
physical nature and the earnest and careful 
culture of the immortal spirit. 

Bedford^ Pa, w. w. wisegarver. 



ROMAN PRONUNCIATION. 



WE learn from a recent number of the New 
England Journal of Education^ that Prof. 
Thomas Arnold, of Oxford Universily, has lately 
published a volume of "Selected Poems" from Pope, 
in which to the line of the Dunciad — 

"Or give up Cicero to C or K"— 
wherein the old dispute on Litin pronunciation is 
satirized, the distinguished professor makes the fol- 
lowing note: "The controversy on the right pro- 
nunciation of Latin has been lately revived and will, 
probably, end in our exchanging our present mode of 
pronouncing the vowels at least, for that now in use 
in Italy, whatever may happen in regard to the con- 
sonants." The high and influential source from 
which this opinion emanates gives it great interest to 
classical teachers, as a strong indication that the old 
anomalous English method is destined ere long to 
give place to a more uniform and enlightened system. 

The Nnv England Journal^ within the last two 
years, has done a great deal to bring the Roman 
method into favor in New England, and elsewhere, 
its columns showing unanimity among the large 
body of leading classical teachers represented in its 
columns. The old New England colleges stood 
persistently on the old system, till, some three years 
ago, Harvard, in connection with Michigan, Cor- 
nell and other universities and colleges, united in the 
recommendation of the new method, an outline of 
which was given in their catalogues. 

It is believed that the most of the New England 
colleges now favor the change, though no one of 
them has made the use of the new metliod imperative 



upon its students. Many preparatory schools, how- 
ever, have lately adopted it, and the number is con- 
tinually increasing, including also the College for 
Woman, recently founded at Wellesley, Mass. As 
another indication of the revolution which is in pro- 
gress may be noted the fact that all the very late edi- 
tions of the grammatical text-books make the new 
method prominent, the majority of them giving it the 
place of honor. 

As the "Continental system,'* which is mainly that 
of the Roman, has, to a considerable extent, long 
prevailed outside of New England^ especially in the 
Middle States, the abandonment of the English 
mode entirely would not constitute so radical a change 
as in New England. There is one thing safe to say 
in the matter. The teachers who adopt the new 
method are universally gratified with the change, 
finding its results in the class-room excellent in all 
points of view. 

In the number of the journal already quoted, a 
teacher, attempting to use the new method, and not 
finding the fact distinctly stated in any of the text-books 
that the new vowel pronunciation, unlike the Englisk, 
is founded wholly upon Latin quantity^ asks as follows: 
"In using the Romanic pronunciation, are we to use 
the same rules for determining long and short sounds 
of vowels as in the English ? " 

An old volume in my possession, entitled, "An 
Essay on the Harmony of Language," published in 
London, in IT1A% contains a chapter of so much force 
directly upon the subject under consideration, that it is 
ventured to copy in full a few sentences. The 
author's name does not appear, but the essay, which 
aims to apply to the English language the principles 
developed in Dr. John Foster's celebrated treatise on 
classical " Accent and Quantity," first published at 
Eton, in 1762, is a work of much erudition and dig- 
nity of temper and composition. Nearly half a cen- 
tury later than the Dunciad, it shows that the long 
wrangle was at that time in as full tide as it was when 
the Dunciad flung its satire in 1727. At the conclusion 
of an exhaustive effort " to set in a clear light what 
it is in pronunciation that distinguishes a long syllable 
from a short one," and thus to make it " not difficult 
to acquire a competent idea of the harmony of the 
learned languages," the essay " in order to find out 
what is right," proceeds " to examine a little more 
^larticularly what is wrong," as follows : " The fal- 
sification of the harmony by English scholars in their 
pronunciation of Latin, with regard to essential 
points, arises from two causes only : first, from a total 
inattention to the length of vowel sounds, making 
them long or short merely as chance directs; and 
secondly, from sounding doubled consonants as only 
one letter. The remedy of this last fault is obvious. 
With regard to the first, we have already observed 
that each of our vowels hath its general long sound 
and its general short sound totally different. Thus 
the short sound of e lengthened is expressed by the 
letter /i, and the short sound of i lengthened is ex- 
pressed by the letter e : and wiih all these anomalies 
usual in the application of vowel -characters to vowel- 
sounds of our own language, we proceed to the appli- 
cation of vowel-sounds to the vowel characters of the 
Latin. Thus in the first sylable oi sidus and nomen^ 
which ought to be long, and of miser and onus which 
ought to be short, we equally use the common long 
sound of the vowels: but in the oblique c^ses^ sideris, 
nominis, miseri, oneris, etc., we use quite another 
sound and that a short one. These strange anomalies 
are not common to us with our southern neighbors, 
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the French, Spaniards and Italians. They pronounce 
, sidus according to our orthogi«phy, \se€-du[po)5^ 
and in the oblique cases preserve the same longsound 
of the i; nomen they pronounce (penult) as we do, 
and preserve in the oblique cases the same long 
sound of the <?.«** 

'* It is a matter of curiosity to observe with what 
regularity we use these solecisms in the pronuncia- 
tion of Latin. When the penultimate is accented, 
its vowel, if followed by only a single consonant, is 
always long. When the ante-penultimate is ac- 
cented, its vowel is, without any regard to the requi- 
site quantity, pronounced shorty as in miraHU, fngi- 
dus; except the vowel of the penultimate be followed 
by a vowel, and then the vowel of the ante-penulii- 
mate is with as little regard to true quantity pro- 
nounced long, as in maneo, redeat^ odiums imperium. 
Quantity is, however, vitiated to make i short even 
in this case, as in vinea. Tlie only difference we 
make in pronunciation between vinea and venia is 
that to the vowel of the first syllable of the former, 
which ought to be long, we give a short sound ; to 



that of the latter, which ought to be short, we give 
the same sound lengthened. The letter u accented, 
is always, before a single consonant, pronounced 
long, as in humerus yfugiens. Before two consonants 
no vowel sound is ever made long except that of the 
diphthong au, so that whenever a double consonant 
occurs, the preceding syllable is short. Unaccented 
syllables we treat with no more ceremony in Latin 
than in our own language." 

"With such a pronunciation what havoc do we 
not make of the harmony of Latin and Greek poetry ! 
Where almost, shall we find a line that we do not 
vitiate ?*' 

With such a picture before us, and it is no doubt, 
substantially, a fair representation of the old method 
at the present time, as it was a hundred years ago — 
we perceive good reason for the opinion of (he Ox - 
ford professor that the ** vitiating " old system is, and 
it may well be added ought^ soon to pass away, and 
with it end the long strife which has so vexed clas- 
sic students for more than two hundred years. 

fVi/soH College^ Chambershurg^ Pa, A. P. G. ' 
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THE SGHQQIi JQUBNAL. 

LANCASTER, FEBRUARY, 2877. 
h P. WICKERSHAM J. P. M'CASKEY. 

THE Warren county institute, of whose 
proceedings we have a pamphlet copy 
before us, seems to have crowded into five 
days an unusual amount oi practical yioxY, 
The principal instructor from abroad was 
Prof. F. A. Allen. The Warren teachers 
seem to know how to help themselves. 

A VERY interesting document is that we 
have just received from Supt. W. H. Shelley, 
containing the "Annual Report of the Public 
Schools of York, Pa., for the year ending 
June 30, 1876; together with the classifica- 
tion of the High School and Revised Course 
of Study, &c." No city or town in the 
State has a more complete school organiza- 
tion than York. We are specially pleased 
with the Course of Study adopted. It is 
comprehensive, full and logical. 

The principal educational institution of 
Japan, under the new regime, is the National 
University of Tokio. The name given it 
has great significance. It is called Kaisei 
GakkOy which m^zxis School for the Advance- 
ment if Civilization. How many of our 
schools, or even of our higher educational in- 
stitutions, occupy a platform as broad as 
that upon which stands this new-born 
Japanese University? 



Pennsylvania, in 1776, had eight public 
libraries: one at Chester, the Chester 
Library, founded in 1769, with 1500 vol- 
umes; one at Lancaster, the Juliana Libra- 
ry, founded in 1770, with about 1000 vol- 
umes ; and six in Philadelphia. Of those 
in Philadelphia, that of Christ's Church 
was founded in 1698, and contained 800 vol- 
umes ; that of the four Monthly Meetings of 
Friends was founded in 1742, and contained 
in volumes; the Loganian Library was 
founded in 1745 and contained 4500 vol- 
umes. The Pennsylvania Hospital founded 
a library in 1762, and the University in 
1755- '^^^ former contained 305 volumes 
and the latter 2500. 



Allegheny City has been in quite a state 
of excitement during the past month. A pro- 
position has been made in the Board of Con- 
trollers to reduce the number of principals 
in the grammar schools. Superintendent 
Davis seems to be in favor of this proposition, 
and recommends such a change in organiza- 
tion and course of study as to limit the num- 
ber of supervising principals to be elected 
for the coming year to seven. The proposed 
reduction, however, is meeting with strong 
opposition on the part of the principals and 
others, and a lively controversy is in pro- 
gress in the newspapers. Our friends out 
there enjoy a little **fun*' of this kind. 

"The proceedings of the second conven- 
tion of the Directors of the Poor and the 
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Board of Public Charities of the State of 
Pennsylvania, held at Lancaster, Septem- 
ber 19th and 2othy 1876/' has been placed 
on our table. It is an interesting document. 
The question of pauperism is very closely 
allied to that of education. We believe 
that education may be made an agent suffi- 
ciently powerful to greatly lessen, if not to 
wholly eradicate pauperism. 

The subject discussed in the convention 
that most interests us is that of '* Children in 
our Alms-houses." On this subject an able 
and suggestive paper was read by Amos 
Stauffer, Esq., of Franklin county. We 
hope to have room for full extracts from it 
in the next number of Ihe Journal, It 
touches the hardest of all our educational 
problems, viz.. What disposition shall be 
made of the friendless and neglected child- 
ren that are growing up among us ? 

The West YxvgimaL Educational Monthly 
speaks to the point as follows : 

How may the character of a school be known? 
To parents who are seeking a temporary educational 
home for their sons and daughters, this is a very seri- 
ous question. The question U, aside from advertise- 
ments, catalogues, teachers, commendation of inter- 
ested friends, most satisfactorily answered by reference 
to the character of the pupils. If a school sends out 
young men over the country, who make their vaca- 
tions seasons of drunkenness and profane dissipation, 
and carry this immoral exhibit to such excess as to 
render themselves notoriously offensive to all respect- 
able society, people who know can well understand 
that such deportment is not an untried and new line 
of conduct, but the result of well-established habits of 
dissipation. Parents of intelligence and proper moral 
feelings will not need further evidence of the charac- 
ter of the school that is thus significantly represented. 

As supplementary to the work of our 
schools. The Journal has frequently recom- 
mended the establishment of libraries, read- 
ing-rooms, literary societies, lyceums, cour- 
ses of lectures, etc. Superintendents and 
teachers might do a world of good in this 
direction if they would take hold of the 
matter vigorously. Something of the kind 
might be organized in almost every school- 
house in the Commonwealth, certainly in 
every town and village. 

As an example of what may be done with 
a little effort we will explain the plan by 
which the little town of Quarryville, Lan- 
caster county, has organized a course of 
lectures for the winter. There was a suita- 
ble hall unoccupied. Mr. L. T. Hensel, a 
public-spirited young gentleman, leased it 
The first lecture is to be delivered by Elder 
A. M. Musser, of Salt Lake City, a native 
of Quarryville, now on a visit to his friends. 



The second by Henry Baumgardner, a 
leading citizen and business man of Lan- 
caster, who will give an account of his 
recent " Trans-continental trip to the Occi- 
dent." This will be followed by lectures 
by Messrs. Brosius, Martin, Franklin and 
Hensel, all promising young lawyers of 
Lancaster, and by Rev. D. H. Geissinger, 
an able and popular young clergyman of the 
same city. These lectures will probably all 
be delivered gratuitously, and Quarryville 
is to be congratulated upon the intellectual 
feast in store for her people. Let other 
towns and villages imitate this good example. 



Dr. W. H. Ruffner, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the state of Virginia, 
publishes in the Educational Journal oi that 
state an interesting article on American 
Education at the Centennial. There are 
few better judges in the country, and this is 
his estimate of the Exhibition as a whole : 

Taking the Exhibition of the fourteen states as a 
whole, it was respectable, but not overpowering; 
and when observed in connection with even the 
meagre exhibits from other countries, we could not 
boast of superiority over all the rest of mankind. 
We only claim to have done well considering our age. 

Below we give what he says in particular 
of the exhibit of Pennsylvania: 

There is not space for noticing the interesting ex- 
hibits of New Jersey, Rhode island and other states. 
But I ought not to pass over the large, liberal, and 
complete display made by Pennsylvania. It was 
really the only exhibit that could be called complete, 
or anything like complete ;" even that of Massacha- 
setts seem^ to be wanting in respect to some of her 
higher institutions. But I was not able to discover 
any important defect in the Pennsylvania exhibit. 
Its educational building was 100 x 100 feet, with 
two wings 48 x 48 feet. Kindergartens, common 
schools by counties and cities, Academies and Semi- 
naries, Colleges, Universities, Normal Schools, Or- 
phan Schools, Sunday-schools, institutions for the 
Blind and for the Feeble-minded, Schools of Design, 
and other special schools — all are represented. Be- 
sides which private parties exhibit school books, fur- 
niture, apparatus, ornaments, etc. But whilst there 
was this fullness in the collection, and there were 
many articles and products of the highest merit, yet 
this Pennsylvania exhibit as a whole seemed far be- 
low that of Ma<isachusetts in respect to qualify. 
This is paitly to be accounted for by the fact stated 
that everything offered was accepted and put on ex- 
hibition; whilst the Massachusetts collection had the 
tone of rigid eclecticism. 

Will our superintendents and teachers 
take notice what this distinguished critic 
for the lectures. The price of admittance 
was fixed at ten cents a lecture. Not 
being able to procure distingushed lecturers 
from abroad at one, two, or three hundred 
dollars a night, home talent is to be utilized. 
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says of the "quality" of our school work 
in comparison with that shown by Massa- 
chusetts ? School for school and pupil for 
pupili we do not think they do any better 
work in Massachusetts than we do in Penn- 
sylvania, except in drawing ; but we may 
not be able to judge fairly. Our safeit plan 
is to assume that Dr. Ruffner is right, and 
bend all our energies to improve the qualify 
of our work. How would it do to challenge 
Massachusetts to a second trial ? 



Prof. Selden J. Coffin, the distin- 
guished Professor of Astronomy and Mathe- 
matics of Lafayette College, recently deliv- 
ered one of his entertaining and instructive 
lectures before*' the Teachers' Institute, at 
Wilmington, Delaware, by special request. 
The Wilmington Cammcrcial thus refers 
to it: 

There was an unusually large attendance not only 
of Teachers, and members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, but of citizens generally, yesterday afternoon, to 
hear Professor Coffin*s lecture on Astronomy, before 
the Wilmington Teachers' Institute, in No. i school. 
The lecturer is Professor of Astronomy in Lafayette 
College, at Easton, Pennsylvania, and is perfectly 
familiar with the subject. ' The Professor had with 
him a number of handsome charts belonging to the 
college, to illustrate his lecture, which appealed to 
the understanding directly through the sight. The 
plan for measuring the distance from the earth to the 
sun, and the distances between ihe planets, was fully 
explained, and the different theories advanced of the 
cause of spots on the sun. Charts were exhibited, 
explaining the different phases and changes of the 
nebular bodies, how that some of them are becoming 
less, others growing larger, and still new ones form- 
ing. The lecture, throughout, was one of the most 
instructive ever delivered before the Institute, not 
merely for new theories advanced, but for the perfect 
illustrations and the clear explanations following, 
which were something new to most of those present. 



The first number of the Educational 
Weekly^ published at Chicago, is on our 
table. The Weekly is the result of the con- 
solidation of some six or eight educational 
monthlies of the northwest, representing as 
stated the states of Wisconsin, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Michigan, Nebraska and Indiana. 
"^y a similar- consolidation, formed some 
years ago, the American Journal of Educa- 
tion was established at St. Louis, and by 
another more recently entered into, the New 
England Journal .of Education was estab- 
lished at Boston. The Boston and Chicago 
magazines are weeklies, that at St. Louis is 
a monthly. The two weeklies are very 
much alike in appearance and make-up. 
Both are ably edited. Both have assistant 
editors in each of the consolidated states. 



The first represents the polished culture and 
the full-grown school life of the East, while 
in the second we will no doubt have the 
bold and vigorous thinking of the growing 
West. Each has before it a grand field of 
effort, sind both enterprises, and all others 
with similar objects, have our heartiest 
good wishes. 

The editor of the Weekly says : " Consol- 
idation is the order of the day in this de- 
partment." His words seem true, and yet 
we are not quite sure that the cause of edu- 
cation in everyday, practical work, will be 
the gainer by the change. It is not yet 
clear to us that six or eight educational 
journals in as many states, doing their al- 
lotted work efficiently, will not accomplish 
more for our school interests than a single 
one, even though it be larger, better edited, 
and more frequently published. A paper 
in Chicago fights for the cause of education 
in Kentucky or Nebraska at arm's-length. 
A few feeble strokes by a local editor, given 
out of time and at random, are a poor sub- 
stitute for the strong blows that should be 
dealt upon the head of an enemy whenever 
and wherever he appears. It may be that 
we need heavy artillery to play at long 
range; but in our own many battles for 
universal education, we have learned to 
rely more upon the musket, the bayonet 
and the sabre. Our best fighting has always 
been done at close quarters. Following 
the example of our cotemporaries, east and 
west, we might perhaps unite the educational 
journals of the Middle States. New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Ohio and West Virginia, would be a 
grand field for a great teacher's magazine; 
but we are satisfied that each of the states 
that has a magazine of its own would on the 
whole lose by the change. A central jour- 
nal could not speak here with that power, 
and point, and adaptation to circumstances, 
that seems to us most desirable. 

But we may be wrong in all this; and we 
shall watch this consolidation experhnent 
with deep interest, prepared to give it full 
credit for all it may accomplish for the 
good cause. 

Since writing the above we learn that 
several school journals in the South have 
been consolidated, and on this basis a new 
journal is to be established called "The 
Eclectic Teacher and South Western School 
Journal." Its field is claimed to embrace 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Kentucky. The 
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Middle States are now in the sense of tliis 
consolidation movement completely "out 
in the cold.'* 



LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 



THE December No. q{ Scribner' s Monihfy 
contains an excellent article, fully il- 
lustrated, on one of Pennsylvania's leading 
educational institutions, Lafayette College. 
It was written by Donald G. Mitchell, **Ik 
Marvel ;" and, apart from the matter, the 
manner makes the article attractive. We 
regret that we have not space to print the 
whole article ; a synopsis would spoil it; 
and the best we can do is to advise all the 
friends of Lafayette — and what reader of 
The Journal is not here included ? — to send 
for the December Scribner, 

And just here we deem it in place to say 
how well pleased we are to see thfe magnifi- 
cent exhibit made by Lafayette at the Centen- 
nial properly appreciated by competent 
judges. The London Engineering is one 
of the great authorities of engineers all 
over the world. It flatters no one ; but 
judges all with mathematical positiveness 
and precision. Below is what it says of the 
Lafayette exhibit : 

LafayeUe College is, if we rightly infer from what 
we have seen, less ambitious of a purely technical 
representation than the two preceding academic es- 
tablishments, and yet we found particular pleasure in 
looking over its engineering drawings. These were 
numerous, and included specimens in geometrical 
construction, orthographic projections, linear per- 
spective, pen topography, contour maps, colored to- 
pography from railroad surveys, etc. The most 
characteristic exhibit of this group is a fine collection 
of twenty-four water- colored views of the apartments 
devoted to. chemical instruction. The mere names 
of these rooms show that chemistry is not in Lafayette 
what it is in more than one of the five hundred 
American colleges and universities, a nominal subject 
that must be cut down to its lowest terms. It is a 
wonder to us how any faculty can confer such a de- 
gree as that of bachelor of science without requiring 
of its graduates any more than the veriest smattering 
of elementary chemistry, and we know that this is 
annually done in a number of academic institutions. 
In Lafayette this important study seems to receive 
due attention, particularly when taken up with the 
ultimate view of a professional career. The Pardee 
Hall, as this department is named from its generous 
founder, Ario Pardee, is divided into twenty-five 
rooms as follows : (These are only the rooms in the 
chemical department ;' there are in all sixty-one in 
Pardee Hall. — Editors Journal.) Laboratory for 
general chemistry, assistants' room, laboratory for or- 
ganic analysis, lecture room, laboratory for quantita- 
tive analysis, laboratory for original research, essay 
laboratory, laboratories for volumetric analysis, for 
gas analysis, for blowpipe analysis, the professor's 



laboratory, balance room, sulphydrie rooms for qsao- 
titative analysis, and last of all the professor's office. 
This collection also contains specimens of 1322 wall 
charts made and used in the several departments of 
the college, maps of " the winds of the globe " by the 
late Professor Coffin, an interesting chart showing the 
path of the great meteoric fire-ball of i860, competed 
by the same professor, and a collection of the works 
published by the faculty and alumni. 



GOV. HARTRANFT SAYS. " FORWARD ! ' 



THE annual messages of Governor 
Hartranft have been distinguished for 
full, clear, timely and progressive views on 
the subject of education. As in the army, 
no one can mistake his purpose to be at the 
head of his troops. In his late message in 
particular, he plants himself in an advanced 
and somewhat exposed position, and gives 
the order, "forward!" He would have 
our school laws revised, our courses of 
study improved, plans adopted for build- 
ing better school houses, and making our 
school organizations more efficient. He 
takes strong ground in favor of increasing 
the provision for higher education, and of 
establishing industrial and technical schools. 
And he would have all the neglected and 
destitute children of the Commonwealth 
gathered into homes and instructed and 
cared for. But every school man will want 
to read and study the message for himself, 
so we present below, in full, what the Gov- 
ernor says on the subject of 

EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS. 

The reports of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction will exhibit the educational progress of the 
year. They testify strongly to the unshaken interest 
felt by the people in education, and contain recom- 
mendations which are entitled to your serious con- 
sideration. 

Our school laws, the expressions of a growing 
public sentiment, made from time to time, are a ma» 
of fragmentary enactments, lyhich it would be well 
to reconstruct in harmony with the wants of the com- 
munity and the tendencies of the times. A revision 
of the methods and course of studies, a plan for 
building better and improved district school houses, 
and greater control over the whole system than the 
State now has, .ire among the changes that are de- 
sirable. 

The first design of the common schools was to far- 
nish an elementary education to the poor. The 
system has rapidly overgrown the original bounda- 
ries. It reaches into all departments of learning, 
professional, industrial, and artistic, and the manifest 
tendency is to have the State assume in Mo the func- 
tion of public educator, and give to every class of its 
citizens special and appropriate training. Every year 
the recommendations cover a wider field, and new 
institutions of higher and special instruction are 
pressed upon the State. High schools, academies 
and colleges, industrial and art schools, and work- 
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shops and laboratories, are confidently assumed to 
belong to a system of State education. The drift of 
public opinion is unmistakable. The growth of this 
opinion, the increasing industries of the State, and the 
example of foreign nations, concur in urging the ex- 
tension of the system. My views upon the subject 
of compulsonr and technical education have already 
been laid before you. I have heretofore uniformly 
encouraged all efforts to raise the standard and in- 
crease the utility of the public schools. They are 
the nerve-centres of the body politic, from which em- 
anates the intelligence that gives life to its institutions. 
Whatever strengthens them strengthens the Common- 
wealth. The suggestions of the Superintendent, that 
the field of public education be still further enlarged 
by the establishment of secondary schools of a higher 
grade, and the system supplemented by industrial and 
technical schools, will scarcely need my endorsement 
to commend them to your attention. 

While we are extending and enlarging the system 
of public instruction, we must not allow the destitute 
and neglected children, whom it was intended to ben- 
efit, to drift beyond its bounds. It is safe to say that 
not one in a hundred of this very class is to be found 
in the schools. Thousands of children throughout 
the State are driven prematurely to work, or wander 
in idleness, exposed to the vicious influences of igno- 
rance and want, of filth and crime. The halt, the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, are not more circumscribed 
by the hard condition of things than these miserable 
and friendless waifs. They are equally entitled to 
the care of the State; self-interest and charity are 
here identical. Embryo criminals nurtured in want, 
these outcasts, grown t(^maturity, eventually fill the 
prisons and alms-houses, and the money that the State 
refuses to redeem them it is at last forced to expend 
to repress them. Some provision by which they 
could be sent to the numerous homes for friendless 
children, and educated and cared for at a partial ex- 
pense to the State, would be an act of wisdom as well 
as charity. 

The schools for the education of soldiers' orphans 
are in a flourishing condition, and the children are, as 
a body, healthy and happy. " Their intellectual and 
moral improvement has been satisfactory, and no 
backward step has been taken in the work of render- 
ing as efficient as possible, the industrial departments 
of the several schools." Since the system went into 
operation, eight thousand five hundred and eighty 
orphans have been admitted; and the number of 
children in the care of the State, on the first day of 
September, 1876, was two thousand six hundred and 
forty-one. The expenditures were a little over four 
hundred thousand dollars, being about twenty thou- 
sand dollars less than for the last year. The esti- 
mated appropriation for 1877-8 is three hundred and 
eighty -fiye thousand dollars. As the time approaches 
for the dissolution of this noble charity, which has 
reflected infinite credit upon the State, the people can 
reflect with pride and pleasure, that of the six thou- 
sand who have enjoyed their bounty, many are now 
in lucrative employment, and all, with scarcely an 
exception, have become good and useful citizens. 
The good results obtained in this work should stimu- 
late our zeal and quicken our action, in regard to the 
other destitute and friendless children before re- 
ferred to. 

The recommendation to raise the standard of the 
Normal Schools, and fix the legal status of teachers, 
is worthy of attention. Undoubtedly the great want 
of oar public school system, is a body of teachers 



who have chosen the profession as a life-work. Such 
a class cannot be formed without special training and 
inducement. To reap the full fruit of our school 
system, it is, therefore, necessary to liberally suppoirt 
and equip our Normal Schools, to secure the tenures 
of our teachers, and to provide a just compensation 
that will not leave them destitute after years of faith- 
ful toil. The extraordinary expenses of the past 
year have prevented the usual appropriations to these 
schools : as these are no longer required, I trust you 
will extend such aid as the finances of the State will 
permit, to enable the Normal Schools to successfully 
perform their function. 

Pennsylvania is indebted to the voluntary zeal and 
energy of the School Department, seconded by 
efforts of educators and teachers throughout the 
State, for the creditable educational exhibit at the 
Centennial. In the short space of three months, 
the hall was erected and the immense mass of ma- 
terial suitably arranged — a work involving an 
amount of labor from the Superintendent and his 
assistants, which is worthy of all praise. The exhi- 
bition awakened renewed interest in educational mat- 
ters, and will undoubtedly be the means of invigorat- 
ing and improving our schools. 



"COLD WATER." 



BELOW we insert an extract from the 
late message of Governor Robinson, 
of New York. He professes friendship for 
the common schools, and some of his sug- 
gestions are well worthy of consideration ; 
but as a whole we like neither its temper, 
tone nor sentiments. If such a message had 
appeared in this state, we would consider it 
"cold water," bitter cold water, thrown 
on all our educational movements. In 
happy contrast is the broad and liberal mes- 
sage of our own Governor. 
Governor Robinson says : 

The amount paid for teachers' wages during the 
past year was ;^7,949»o85.i7. The whole number of 
children attending public schools was 1,067,199. 
The number attending normal schools, 6,391. The 
number of children of school age in private schools, 
134,404. If to all these we add the numbers of 
those jwho are instmcted at home by private tutors,, 
in academies, colleges, and other institutions not 
reported, some idea may be formed of the immense- 
amount of money drawn from the people of the ftate, 
voluntarily or by taxation, for school purposes. 
Without intending to intimate the least suspicion 
that any part of this large amount is unwisely or im- 
properly expended, the subject is of such magnitude 
as to be worthy of careful examination and scrutiny. 

The question whether the state can educate all 
the children within its limits better than they can 
be educated in schools organized, conducted, and 
paid for by the parents of the children themselves, 
has been decided in favor of the state, which is 
now conducting the experiment on a very large 
and expensive scale. It is of the utmost importance 
that the experiment should be successful, and that it 
should be so conducted as to merit the confidence 
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and support of the entire community. To this end, 
if there are any errors in the mode of conducting it, 
they should be corrected before they lead to evils 
which it may be difficult, if not impossible, to rem- 
edy. 

The only ground upon which citizens who have 
• no children can justly be compelled to pay taxes for 
the education of the children of others, is that it is 
necessary for the safety of the whole people under our 
form of government. Our institutions, by their very 
theory, carry with them the assumption of a certain 
grade of intelligence among the citizens. It seems, 
therefore, to be the duty of a state to see to it that 
each and every citizen, so far as practicable, shall be 
t educated to such a degree as will enable him to read 
and understand the laws, the Constitution, and the 
ballot that he votes on election day. The schools in 
which education is given to this extent always carry 
their line of instruction far enough to embrace all the 
branches usually taught in our common schools. It 
seems to me to be a clear violation of personal rights 
for the stale to go beyond ihi«, and levy taxes to sup- 
port free academies, high schools, and colleges, in 
which the higher branches of literature and science 
are taught, and young men prepared for the learned 
professions. This should be left to individual effort, 
from which better results always come than from any 
amount of donations from the stale. 

It should also be remembered that the expenditure 
of such large amounts of public money has almost 
invaribly led to great abuses, and there is no security 
against the same tendency in educational manage- 
ment. The expenditures for school-houses, repairs, 
and furniture, during the last ten years have amounted 
to f I9»569,I09.97. It is perhaps well to inquire 
whether this large amount has been wisely expended 
in the construction of plain, substantial, and com- 
fortable school-hoases, or whether it has been, to any 
extent, handled by fraudulent contractors, or devoted 
to the construction of costly and ornamental buildings, 
for the benefit, possibly, of the owners of adjoining 
property. 

I would also suggest an inquiry as to whether the 
normal schools are really worth to the system what 
they cost. I am informed that a very large portion 
of the pupils instructed in them never follow the pro- 
fession of teaching for any length of time. There 
ought, also, to be found some remedy for the great 
abuse and expense arising from number of new 
school-books, and the frequent changes made, for no 
good purpose, but simply to benefit the publishers 
and agents. It is undoubtedly true that inducements 
are frequently offered to school authorities and teach- 
ers to aid in the work of changing books and selling 
new ones. It would be strange if these temptations 
were always resisted. It setms to me proper that the 
Legislature should fix some limit to this evil. Finally, 
1 would recommend a return to the former system of 
making an appropriation of a specific sum in each 
year from the Stale Treasury for the benefit of the 
common schools, and put into the tax-levy a rate suf- 
ficient to cover the amount — $2,500,000 at the utmost 
ought to be, and will be, amply sufficient, if proper 
care is taken in the use of it. These suggestions are 
made in a spirit of sincere friendship to our common 
school system, to the end that it may not be exposed 
to any just objection ; that its admistration may be 
characterized by a wise economy, and by degree of 
purity which shall place it above suspicion, and keep 
jft in the future, as it now is, strongly intrenched in the 
confidence of the people. 



PENNSYLVANIA IN MICHIGAN. 

IT may be good for us to know that what 
we are doing in school matters, is attract- 
ing attention in other states. Among the 
rest, that excellent teachers' paper, The 
Schooly Michigan, has an eye upon us. Be- 
low will be found some comments of the 
editor upon the proceedings of our State 
Teachers' Association. We hope the 
editor of The School will not only think 
and speak Well of us, but come over and 
shake us by the hand, and help us solve 
some of our hard educational problems. 
The Association will meet at Erie next year. 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers' Association, recently held, the following 
subjects were presented : The Centennial and its Les- 
sons ; Slate Normal Schools ; Technical Schools in 
the System ; County and Local Supervision ; The 
New Era in Public Schools; School Room .Stimo- 
lants ; Kindergartens ; Schools for the Feeble mind- 
ed ; Teachers* Institutes ; Woman as a School Officer. 

We have become very much interested in this As- 
sociation, because of the fullness and excellence of 
its annual programmes, and because of the large 
number of capable and enthusia:ktic men and women 
who assemble at its meetings. However, having 
had an opportunity to see and learn somewhat of the 
details of the school woik of the State through its 
extensive exhibition at Philadelphia, we feel a sort 
of acquaintanceship which enhances still further o«r 
interest. 

The discussion of the several papers presented was 
exceedingly full ; and generally very able. A spirit 
of criticism seemed to have got possession of the 
whole body from head to foot, which not only con- 
tributed to very general speech-making on the part 
of the leading teachers, but also made matters pretty 
lively at frequent points. The Pennsylvania Sckaoi 
Journalt to which we are indebted for the material 
of these comments, gives a full report of the pro- 
ceedings — the September number of that large mag- 
azine being entirely occupied therewith. 

The Normal School, which is not a «*King at 
Court" on such occasions, proves at least a " Ghost 
at the Board'* in these entertainments, and wus of 
Course in for a share of consideration. We were 
naturally interested in this part of the report. They 
have there, however, a different phase of the Nor- 
mal problem from that which agitates teachers gen- 
erally. It is not the old heresy that a Normal School 
should be strictly professional that troubles them, 
though they admit that the work of their Normal 
Schools is largely of an academic character ; — and 
what is worse, that condition of things is winked at 
and excused on the ground of its necessity to the 
existence or support of the system, just as though 
the system had any legitimate claim to support, ex- 
cept so far as it was needed in its appropriate place ; 
but the trouble there i^, that their Normal Schools 
are not really or entirely State institntions, and a 
good many are beginning to feel that they ought to 
be such. We think so too, most certainly, though 
we have never had here any other experience than 
of the Normal as purely a State school. We say em- 
phatically, God speed the day when our good Penn- 
sylvania friends shall rejoice in the accomplishment 
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of the end they are now beginning so earnestly to 
seek — the realization of the only true and projjer re- 
lation of their Normal Schools, the only foundation 
upon which they can strongly and securely stand. 



ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TOWARDS 
THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 



WE find under the above heading the 
following article from the pen of 
Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, in the Reformed Church 
Messenger y and republish it on account of 
the timely truths it contains. We fear, 
however, that Prof. Schaeffer is thinking of 
the normal schools more as feeders for the 
colleges than as nurseries of teachers for our 
common schools. Our own opinion is that 
they will not engage, and ought not to en- 
gage largely, in the work of preparing stu- 
dents for college. They will, however, if 
well supported by judicious state aid, do in- 
directly for the colleges all that Prof. 
Schaeffer could wish. 

During the sessions of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion recently held at West Chester, a watchful eye could 
not help observing the wide chasm which separates the 
common sehool system from the institutions that stand 
directly under the fostering care of the Church. 
Only three colleges were represented (Lafayette, 
Westminster, and Franklin and Marshall), and 
although the Association invites all friends of educa- 
tion to become members, very few of the cleigy took 
any part in the exercises, or even showed their faces 
at any of the sessions. The large majority of those 
in attendance were teachers or school officers con- 
nected with the system of public instruction now in 
vogue throughout the entire State. 

This representation is unfortunately an index to 
the condition of things which prevails to a large ex- 
tent all over the commonwealth. The cause of 
higher education is in the hands of colleges, which 
are supported and controlled by various religious de- 
nominations ; the oldest and most experienced edu- 
cators are identified with these colleges, and have lit 
tie or nothing to do with the common schools, which 
are supported and controlled by the State. In some 
communities the clergy, feeling dissatisfied with cer- 
tain features of the system, stand aloof from it and 
assume towards it an attitude of indifference, if not of 
hostility. Thus they throw away the influence which 
they might otherwise exert ; for the moment a man 
severs his connection with a religious or social body 
of any kind, he cuts the sinews of his power, and ren- 
ders himself helpless so far as the membership of that 
body is concerned. In such circumstances the em- 
ployment of teachers and the general management of 
the schools often falls into the hands of those who 
are hostile to the Church and to all positive Chris- 
tianity. 

It would be an easy matter to sketch a system of 
parochial schools, combining the superior advantages 
of religious and intellectual training; but such a sys- 
tem can only be carried into operation where the 
whole community belongs to one religious denomi- 
nation. In Pennsylvania the adoption of such a sys- 



tem is a practical impossibility. The common school 
system is a fixed fact, and we may as well make the 
best of it. The new Constitution requires the Legis- 
lature to make an annual appropriation of at least 
one million dollars towards the support of these 
schools ; school edifices on a magnificent scale have 
been erected in most of our cities and towns; nearly 
a dozen state normal schools have been established 
for the purpose of training skillful teachers; and the 
old, time-honored academies are rapidly disappearing 
before the pecuniary inducements which the stale 
enables her normal schools to offer. Moreover, the 
graded schools of our cities and towns have attained 
such a degree of efficiency that parochial schools can 
no longer compete with them either in thorough 
work or stringent discipline. The teacher of a pri- 
vate school is under the constant necessity of humor* 
ing his pupils: otherwise he may lose the patronage, 
upon which the very existence of his school depends. 
This difficulty has hampered parochial schools wher- 
ever they have been tried within the territory of the 
Reformed Church. 

It would be folly to suppose that parochial schools 
are a panacea for all the ills which afflict our sys- 
tems of training the young. The result in Germany 
is anything but satisfactory. During the writer's 
sojourn abroad, whenever he heard young men and 
women complain of dull or mischievous times at 
school, it was in connection with the hour set apart 
for religious instruction. American^^ are often ap- 
palled at the knowledge of Scripture, coupled with 
extraordinary profanity, which some graduates of the 
gymnasiums evince. Christian nurture evidently 
involves far more than mere instruction in ihe Bible 
To know the commandments and to obey them are 
two very different things. Whilst it would be a great 
mistake to undervalue the importance of a knowledge 
of Biblical truth, it is a still greater mistake to iden- 
tify such knowledge with Christianity itself. 

After all, the main thing is that the teacher him- 
self be an earnest Christian. In moulding and train- 
ing the young, as well as in everything else, example 
is better than precept. Very seldom did Dr. Arnold, 
the great teaclier of England, speak to his pupils on 
religious subjects; it was the silent influence which 
he exerted upon others, that made his pupils what 
they were. In the very nature of the case religious 
and secular instruction can not be imparted at the 
same time, l^he man who thinks be can teach the 
Bible while drilling a class in Algebra, shows that he 
does not understand the fundamental principles of 
mental culture. Our public school system leaves re- 
ligious instruction where it properly belongs, that is, 
with the family, the Sunday-school and the catechet- 
ical class. If these succeed in fully discharging the 
duties devolving upon them, the same end is reached 
OS that contemplated by a system of parochial 
schools. The duty of every pastor plainly is to 
make the agencies at hand in the bosom of the 
Church as efficient as possible, and to use his influ- 
ence as far as he can to secuv-e good Christian teach- 
ers for our public schools. 

Objection might be made that the state does not 
recognize the clergyman as such in her system of 
common schools* But the proper way for him is tt> 
work in his capacity as a cidzen of the common- 
wealth. If he lie the leading man in the community, 
which he ought to be, those who have charge of the 
schools will gladly listen to his* advice and heartily 
welcome the support which he may lie able to give 
them. The few college men who were at West Ches- 
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(er, had every opportunity to make themselves heard. 
The complaint was made that the normal school 
graduates, upon whom by reason of their skill as 
teachers the moulding of the common school system 
has largely devolved, seldom have any knowledge of 
the classics, and that therefore the graduates of many 
of our high schools find it impossible to enter the 
Freshman class of any decent college in the country, 
and hence never get the benefits of a liberal course of 
training ; «nd in response the principal of the oldest 
and most successful normal school in the state advo- 
cated the establishment of one normal course instead 
of three, which should include Latin and Greek as 
far as the Sophomore class in college. If the com- 
mittee appointed to report a plan for revising the 
normal school system should adopt a modification of 
this kind, it would bridge the chasm which now sep- 
arates our colleges from the public ^schools; and, 
although such a policy will in the end surely prove 
the death of our academies, yet, on the. other hand, 
it will be a source of immense gain to the cause of 
popular and higher education in the Keystone State. 



FURTHER CONCERNING OUR 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT. 

THOSE who spent so much time and 
money in preparing educational mate- 
rial for the Centennial exhibition, must be 
told what has been said of their work. In 
former numbers we have made quotations 
from various sources ; we now add what fol- 
lows: 

In Bel/ortTs Monthly Magazine for De- 
cember, Toronto, Canada, Dr. J. George 
Hodgins, Deputy Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion of Ontario, says : 

Of the States of the American Union which have 
made a creditable appearance in educational matters, 
Pennsylvania stands out preeminently. She has not 
only erected an Educational Hall, but she has well 
filled it with an admirable display of the results of 
her system- of public instruction in its varioas details. 
Massachnsetts comes next, and does well; then New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, New Hampshire, 
Maine,Connecticut, Rhode Island, etc. 

The American Bookseller for August con- 
tains the following : 

Near the Art Gallery stands the Pennsylvania 
Educational Hall, erected by funds appropriated by 
the State and contributed by school boards. It is 
octagon in shape, having a circular room in the cen 
tre, between which and the outer wall is a single 
passage-way extending entirely around the building. 
The main exhibits are made in alcoves on each side 
of this passage. Nearly all the cities and towns, and 
Ihe various educational institutions of the State, pub- 
lic and private, are represented, each in its own space. 
On one side of the building is an extension devoted 
to the offices of Prof. Wickersham, the State Superin- 
tendent, who is in constant attendance, and corre- 
■ponding rooms on the other side have been fitted up 
for the reception of teachers, by the teachei^ of Phila- 
delphia. The best way to get a good view of this 
interesting display is to commence with the Kinder- 
garten, immediately to the right of the north entrance, 



and make the circuit cf the building. The Kinder- 
garten work is from a school in Easton, and a num- 
ber of private schools in Philadelphia. It is very 
pretty and indicates thorough training. Stetger*s 
and Bradley's materials" are used. Next to this are 
shown furniture, books, charts, and apparatus in 
general use, and, in two opposite alcoves, the work 
of the Industrial Departments of the Soldieis* 
Orphans* Schools-, of which there are forty-five in the 
State, with 2,772 pupils now in attend.ince. This is 
a noble State work, and the evidences here of its ex- 
cellent management are peculiarly interesting. Cred- 
itable school work is also shown in bound volumes. 
On the right again is an alcove of country school 
work, which is all deserving of praise, especially the 
map drawing. We notice here some good work in 
German. 

We come next to the city of Allentown, Norris- 
town, Hyde Park, Erie, Williamsport, and other 
towns. There are photographs of elegant buildings, 
notable specimens of map drawing, also very fine 
specimens of mechanical drawing, from the high 
school of Erie. There are samples of drawing from 
the primary classes up, and especially good wcM-k in 
German, the introduaion of which is left to local 
boards, but is adopted in most of the cities in some 
part of the course. Vork makes a very fine exhibit 
in all branches. In the next alcove are Elaston, 
Reading, Columbia, Chester, and other giaded 
schools, showing photographs of pretty buildings and 
bound volumes of school-room work. Especially 
noticeable are the free-hand drawings from the West 
Chester high school, and the mechanical drawings 
from the free evening schools of Pittsburgh, which 
city occupies the whole of the next two alcoves. Go 
the walls are splendid samples of plain and orna- 
mental penmanship, the work in other branches of 
study being displayed in large frames, worked into 
various ornamental devices. Other work is exhib- 
ited in immense oblong volumes, showing whole 
classes. Many of these are neatly ornamented with 
pen and ink, and we find everywhere excellent pen- 
manship. In one of these volumes we find for the 
first time samples of phonographic work, as taught in 
the Commercial department of the Pittsburgh high 
school. There is a large model of this high school 
building, which also shows very excellent mechan- 
ical drawings. All the drawings from the Pittsburgh 
schools are good. 

On the inner side of the passage is the exhibit of 
the Institution for the Ptlind in Philadelphia, which 
includes brushes, brooms, mats, carpets, sewing, 
knitting, and other handiwork ; also samples of the 
maps, slates, books, and other materials used in the 
school-room. There are also shown chess and other 
game-boards, made especially for the use of the 
blind. On our right we find a model of the Mora- 
vian Seminary for Young Ladies, with very credita- 
ble work from its students in embroidery, water-color 
painting, oil and crayon studies, etc. Girard College 
makes a fine display of drawings, mechanical and 
free-hand studies in pencil, crayon and water colors, 
and some noticeable ornamental penmanship. Far- 
ther along we come to a model of the Millersville 
Normal School, the books and examination papers 
used in that institution, volumes by members of the 
faculty, some good drawings, and artistic designs for 
carpets and tapestry. Here, also, are views of the 
Edinborough and Kutztown Normal Schools. la 
the opposite alcove the Girls' Normal School of 
Philadelphia, and the Normal schools of Blooms- 
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burgh, Shippensburg, and West Chester, show some 
excellent work in penmanship, drawing, and design > 
ing, and photographs of their buildings, including an 
interior view of the Bloomsburgh Gymnasium, with 
the pupils at exercise. Further along on our right, 
the Franklin ' and Marshall College, and the State 
College, the Washington and Jefferson, and the Hav- 
erford College, show works by their faculties, views 
and plans of their buidings, and samples of their ap- 
paratus. Haverford exhibits a copy of the *< Codex 
Sinaiticus,'* which contains a faithful transcript of 
probably the oldest existing MS. of the Ntw Testa- 
ment, discovered in the convent of St. Catharine on 
Mt. Sinai. Then comes the Lincoln University, for 
the education of colored men, with their text-books 
and copies of papers used at examinations, and the 
Lewisburg, Lehigh, and other universities, with 
views of buildings and grounds. 

By this time the visitor is likely to become weary 
of so much that is unexceptionably good ; and if his 
mind takes a retrospective turn, he will long to get a 
glimpse of the past, out of which all this wonderful 
progress has grown. If he does not become retro- 
spective just here, he ought to, for, on turning to the 
left side of the passage, a veptable picture of a 
school-room of 1776 is afforded. Here are the 
rough wooden benches, the dilapidated window with 
an old hat stuffed in where a pane of glass should be, 
the ugly- looking water-pail conveniently within 
reach, with its generous gourd dipper, and even the 
well-used strap hanging against the wall. In the 
midst of all this elegance and taste, this glimpse of a 
bundled years ago is positively soothing to the eye, 
furnishing a basis for comparison which makes the 
rest of the exhibit of still greater iuterest. 

Passing along we come to the exhibit of Pierce's 
Business College, of Philadelphia, which illustrates 
its system by a case of actual merchandise samples, 
and a large volume of penmanship arranged to show 
the monthly progress. In the outer alcove the Poly- 
technic College of the State shows specimens from 
its museum, and a case of 154 birds, stuffed and 
mounted by undergraduates. Lafayette College 
shows copies of its text-books, works of faculty and 
alumni, a number of interesting interior views, pho- 
tc^raphs of apparatus, collections of insects, plants, 
and minerals, and splendid work in drawing from the 
Engineering Department. The two inner alcoves 
here are filled by the Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women, with most beautiful paintings in water- 
color and oil, and original designs on wood and pa- 
per. The University of Pennsylvania makes a very 
full and interesting exhibit of drawings, text-books, 
models, etc. This last outer alcove is occupied by 
objects of general interest illustrating the State school 
system, such as charts, reports, forms used by the 
superintendent*!, teachers* certificates, and portraits 
of prominent educators ; and the opposite space is 
devoted to pictures, plants, etc., illustrating school 
ornamentation. In the centre room there is a large 
model of a country school-house, with a detailed 
description. Samples of the Keystone furniture, 
Pierce's Patent Folding Furniture, the Excelsior fur- 
niture, Davis' Patent Astronomical apparatus, app>a- 
ratus by Edgerton (successor to J. W. Queen & Co.), 
apparatus by McAllister, and cases of books and 
maps published by J. H. Butler & Co , Cowperthwait 
& Co., Eldredge & Bro., and Sower, Potts & Co., all 
cif which are used largely in this state, and most of 
them all over the country. 

Our Heme Companion and Canadian 



Teacher^ London, Ontario, inserts a cut of 
the Pennsylvania Educational Hall, and 
adds the following complimentary account 
of the exhibit: 

No other state, or even nation, has done as much 
to show the world what she is doing in educational 
matters, as Pennsylvania. This result is largely due 
to the enlightened zeal and indefatigable energy of 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, the Slate Superintendent of 
Education. Dr. Wickersham strongly and repeat- 
edly urged upon the Centennial Commissioners the 
propriety of erecting one large separate building for 
the educational exhibits of the world ; but finding 
that his representations were not likely to result in 
any action, next turned his attention to the erectidn 
of a building for the educational exhibits of the Key« 
stone State. Notwithstanding many difficulties and 
discouragements he persevered in his laudable pur- 
pose, and the Pennsylvania Educational Hall has 
been noted during the summer as one of the orna- 
ments of the Centennial grounds. The buildmg is 
attractive in its architectural appearance, and com* 
mndious and convenient in its internal arrangements, 
and was erected at a cost of about #20,000. It is 
octagonal in shape, and has wings on northern and 
southern sides, the former used as rooms by Dr. 
Wickersham and his assistants, the latter as parlors 
and such places of conference for teachers and other 
friends uf education who may be visiting the Exhibi* 
bition. In the centre of the building is a room forty- 
eight feet in diameter, which is devoted to th^ 
exhibition of school furniture, books, maps,^ etc. 
Surrounding this room are alcoves separated by an 
aisle ten feet wide from similar alcoves built against 
the walls of the building. The alcoves contain ex- 
hibits of all the educational institutions of the State, 
from the lowest to the highest. First comes the 
Kindergarten, of which there are a number in the 
Stale, though they do not form a part of the schooj 
system properly, nor are they under state control. 
Next we have exhibits of the common and district 
schools, very similar to the rural schools of Ontario. 
Of these there are upwards of 10,000 in the State. 
Next we have exhibits of the higher classes of 
schools, seminaries, academies and city schools. 
There are some very creditable exhibits of maps, 
drawings, and other work done in these schools. 
The city of Pittsburgh, for instance, gives a number 
of volumes of questions, and the answers given in 
writing by the pupils. One of the most attractive 
of the exhibits is that made by the Moravian Semin- 
ary for young ladies, which was erected in 1 748, and 
therefore exceeds the American Republic in age by 
over a quarter of a century. Schools for the blind 
and feeble-minded are also represented. Passing 
these, we have next the exhibits of the colleges and 
universities, among which Ginird College holds a 
prominent place. The work of the Normal Schools, 
of which there are some seven or eight in the state, 
is largely represented. There are a number of mod- 
els of school buildings, and among them a model 
school houstt designed to show how a common or 
district school should be constructed, and what should 
be its apparatus, furniture, etc. On large charts are 
represented' the prominent features of the Pennsyl- 
vania school system and its leading statistics. We 
cannot now refer to these statistics, further than to 
say that some idea of the magnitude of the educa- 
tional interests of the state may be formed from the 
single fact that the expenditure in support of educa- 
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lion for several years past has been over 1 10,000,000 
annually. In one of the alcoves is an exhibit of the 
Sunday-schools of the state, which, though not a part 
of the public school system, have been justly deemed 
of sufficient importance to give them a prominent 
place. 

One of the most interesting of allth e exhibits in 
this hall, and at the same time one of the most cred- 
itable to the state, is that of the work done by the 
soldiers* orphans of various schools. Immediately 
after the close of the erreat civil war, Pennsylvania 
nobly undertook the task of caring for and educating 
destitute orphans of soldiers who had given their 
lives for the preservation of the Union. The work 
thus undei taken proved to be one of great magnitude, 
requiring much care, attention and supervision, and 
a large expenditure of money. Dr. Wickersham, to 
whose kindness the writer is greatly indebted, stated 
that up to 1876 not less than ^5,000,000 had been 
expended for this object, and that as one result over 
300 young ladies who had been soldiers' orphans, 
and who owed their education to the patriotic liber- 
ality of the State, were now engaged in teaching in 
the schools. 
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IN some parts of the State it is becoming 
quite common to place bells on the 
school houses. The following is a notice 
of an event of the kind : " Upon Oak Grove 
Sichooly East Hempfield township, Lancaster 
county, a handsome belfry hfts been erected, 
and a fine bell weighing more than two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds has been 
placed therein. Several other school houses 
in the same township have bells on them, 
and they are found to be a very useful ap- 
pendage. The bell at Oak Grove was ob- 
tained by subscription, the teachers and 
parents contributing liberally; the school 
directors erected the belfry." 

A GENTLEMAN who has Served many years 
as a school director writes us very earnestly 
urging the introduction of Physiology as a 
branch of common school instruction. He 
thinks room can be made for it by dispens- 
ing with some of the details of Geography 
and abstractions of Grammar. He would 
have instruction in it given orally in the 
lower grades of schools ; and holds that no 
study could be more profitable, as most of 
the evils under which we suffer both bodily 
and mentally come from a want of knowl- 
edge as to how to live rightly. What views 
have other directors on this subject ? 



school director continuously from the time 
the common school system was introduced 
into Pennsylvania up to the time of his 
death. He was probably the oldest school 
director in the state. He was treasurer of 
the board for over thirty years. 

Not only did Mr. McConomy render 
these services to the common school system, 
but he was one of the managers of the free 
Lancasterian school, which afforded educa- 
tion to the children of both the rich and 
poor of the city before the adoption of that 
system. 

It may teach in some directions a needed 
lesson of charity to say that this faithful 
school director was, during all the years he 
held office, a devoted member of the Catho- 
lic church, and that one of his sons is a 
Catholic priest. 



In the recent death of Peter McConomy, 
the Lancaster city School Board has lost a 
valuable member. He had served as a 



We have received two communications 
from W. I. Harvey, Esq., a school director 
of Chester county, criticising the paper read 
by Superintendent Shaub at the late meet- 
ing of the State Teachers' Association. 
We think we can give Mr. Harvey's points 
more briefly than he has expressed them. 

He is strongly opposed to the appoint- 
ment of the County Superintendents by the 
State Superintendent, and thinks that such 
a plan would be a step towards despotism, 
and believes that it is best to leave the local 
administration of the schools in the hands 
of boards elected by the people. 

Mr. Harvey combats with vigor Mr. 
Shaub's statement that '' In most cases the 
directors do not even supervise that part of 
the work for which they are competent,'' 
He wants some one to point out specially 
what part of their duties they neglect. 
They build the school houses, provide them 
with furniture and apparatus, and keep them 
in repair; they employ teachers and fix 
their salaries; they grade schools and ar- 
range courses of study ; they levy and collect 
the taxes ; and he desires to know, whether 
all these duties are not performed as well as 
they can be ? If not, could officers like 
County Superintendents perform them any 
better? 

Mr. Harvey is against an increase in the 
number of superintendents ; he would 
rather dispense with those we have. He 
has attended on ''Directors' Day" at Insti- 
tutes; and has learned very little from those 
brought forward to instruct the directors. 
Many directors work hard for the good of 
the schools, receive no pay for their services, 
and don't like to be found fault with. 
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"Directors' Day" was an interesting 
feature at the institute of Armstrong county, 
Hon. E. S. Golden presided. The editor 
of the Union Free Press thus comments 
upon one of the topics discussed : 

The idea was broached, that school directors 
should not be elected by the people, but appointed by 
the county superintendent. It seems to us that there 
would l)e an incongruity, a disturbance of the whole- 
some check and balance which ought to exist be- 
tween the officer selected and those who select him 
for final appointment, in thus filling the office of 
school director. It would lie the withdrawal of the 
exercise of an important power from the people, and 
conferring it upon an individual who might be in- 
clined to appoint such as would select him, whether 
faithful or unfaithful in the discbarge of his official 
4lttties, which does not harmonize with our notions of 
the independence that ought to exist in a body of 
men whose selection for so important an office, to be 
filled for, perhaps, an indefinite period. The people 
would not, we apprehend, consent to be deprived of 
that more than of any other power with which the 
law has invested them. 



SUPT. BAKER'S ADDRESS. 



Mr. James W. Baker, Superintendent of 
Delaware county, delivered an address to 
the school directors of his county at their 
recent meeting, on " Directors* Day." We 
present it below in full, believing that it 
contains matter of importance to directors 
in all parts of the state. The reading of the 
address was followed by a lively discussion 
on the part of the directors on the question 
of compulsory attendance at school. The 
discussion was well reported in the Delaware 
County RepublicaHy and we shall lay it be- 
fore our readers next month. 

THE ADDRESS. 

Ladus and GeniUmen — You have been invited to 
assemble here to-day for the purpose of considering and 
discussing certain questions pertaining to the proper 
management of our schools. These questions are 
very important, and should receive an earnest and 
careful consideration at your hands. On becoming 
school directors, you assume a responsibility which 
you cannot shirk — which you cannot thrust aside 
without doing untold harm to the rising generation. 
A school director holds no mean office. It is no 
small thing to be intrusted with* the moral and intel- 
lectual guardianship of our public school children. 
There can be no trust more precious, none more dif- 
ficult of proper performance, and none on which the 
free institutions of our country so greasy depend for 
their perpetuity. The school director, then, like the 
office, should be no mean man. He should be one 
who would make hin;self thoroughly acquainted with 
the duties of his office, and unselfishly strive to dis- 
charge them in a way that would produce the most 
satisfactory results. 

I have been closely connected with your schools 
for some time, and I have necessarily been a close 
observer of the management of the school affairs in 
each district of our county. In some districts I have 



found it much better than in others : but in the main 
I am happy to say that it has been fair. It, however, 
greatly needs expansion, for it is entirely too con- 
tracted. It should be enlarged and made to cover 
much more ground. The middle part of the educa- 
tional field, I admit, receives fair supervision, and is 
tolerably well tilled, but both extremes of it suffer 
greatly for want of proper attention. According to 
the last census, there are in Delaware county about 
600 boys and girls over the age of ten years who can- 
not read and write, and who cannot, of course, attend 
any school. What effort has been made by the direc-- 
tors of Delaware county in an official capacity, or by 
the people in general, to secure for these unfortunate 
children an opportunity to attend school ? None in* 
particular. You have, it is true, schools of the proper 
grade established in their midst, but as far as these 
poor children are concerned, they might almost as 
well be established in the moon, for they cannot attend 
them. It is sincerely hoped that you will give this 
matter the consideration which it deserves, and that 
if you can find no way to secure for this class of child- 
ren an opportunity to attend school, you will ask 
the law-making power of the State to make a way for 
you. If parents will deprive their children of this, 
their most sacred light, the State should intervene 
and secure it to them, for the State cannot afford to 
have its prosperity thus retarded and even its exis- 
tence endangered. This pertains to theyfrj/ extreme. 
The condition of the other extreme is not so bad, of 
course, but still it is far from being what it should 
be. , 

In most of our .school districts no provision has 
been made for higher instruction. Indeed, instead 
of our schools advancing in grade, they have been 
retrograding. The higher branches that were taught . 
in them years ago, are seldom or never taught in 
them now. They are, in fact, becoming more and 
more primary in 'their character every successive 
year. The average of the public school life is not 
more than four years, and it is gradually decreas- 
ing. It is hoped that the minimum average will 
soon be reached. In one sense the retrograde ten- 
dency in our schools is only apparent — it is not real , 
for they are to day in far better condition than they 
ever were. It is only the grade of them that has de- 
creased. This lowering of the grade results from 
two causes, one of which is this very improvement 
in the condition of our schools, and the other is the. 
failure in the management of them to keep pace 
with it by establishing supplementary schools of' 
high grade for those who have been pushed out of 
the existing schools. This explanation of the mat- 
ter may seem somewhat paradoxical to the superficial 
thinker, but it is nevertheless true. Formerly very 
few small children attended school in the winter sea- 
son; now they very generally attend the entire term, 
thus engrossing to a great extent the time of the 
teacher, and withdrawing from the more advanced ' 
pupils the attention they need and should have, and 
consequently these pupils are soon forced away from 
school entirely, or else into private schools. It is a 
painful fact that most of our schools consist almost 
entirely of children from six to twelve years of age, 
even in the winter season. What provision have 
you made for children twelve years old and over, 
who have exhausted the resources of your schools ? . 
None. It is possible that many children leave the 
public school before they have entirely exhausted the 
resources of it, but whilst in attendance they are so 
often compelled to labor under so maiiy disadvan-' 
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tages in study, it is a positive waste of time to con- 
tinue longer at it ; hence they are obliged to with- 
draw from it sooner than they otherwise would. A 
remedy for this state of things is sadly needed, and 
should be sought for immediately. But where shall 
we find it? In the establishment of higher schools. 
The grade of our public schools cannot be kept up, 
nor can the average age of school life in them be in- 
creased in any other way. Four years as an average 
is entirely too short a time in which to make prepa- 
ration to solve the problem of life. The solution of 
the problem is difficult, and requires much prepara- 
tion to grapple with it with only a tolerable degree of 
success. The men who shall succeed in increasing 
the average time of this preparation by two or three 
yiears more, at least, will have performed an act that 
will not let th«m be soon forgotten. 

I trust I have said enough of this part of your field 
of labor to give you some idea of its condition, and I 
now strongly urge you to give it your earnest atten- 
tion and to strive to improve it. I have already re 
ferred to your management of the middle part of this 
fielid, and have commended it: but still candor com- 
pels me to say that it is' still very defective in cer- 
tain particulars in different ]>arts of our county. 

The main defects of it are suggested in the first, 
second and third questions of the circular inviting 
you to assemble here to-day. There are other serious 
ones, however, but you will not have time now to 
consider them. If you will remove the main ones, 
the minor ones will soon disappear. Before passing 
on to another point I may say here that I am of the 
firm belief that the future prosperity of your present 
schools does not depend only on the removal of the 
defects in the present management of them, but that 
it does depend much on the provisions you shall 
make for their outgrowth — th.at it does depend much 
on the incentive you shall give them for greater 
effort — that it does depend very much on the estab- 
lishment of supplementary schools of. higher grade. 

I have now given you an outline of what I desire 
you to consider, and I trust that it will induce you to 
ask yourselves such questions as these ; 

1. How shall illiteracy be prevented in our 
county ? 

2. How shall the condition of our schools be 
still more improved? 

3. How shall the average time in which children 
attend the public schools be increased ? 

These are very important questions and cannot be 
answered in a moment. They must be carefully 
examined and studied. In the study of them you 
must lose sight of selfish motives — all selfish inter- 
ests; you must not let your minds be biased by any 
foreign or improper influence if you would arrive at 
a just and an impartial conclusion. A word or two 
more and I have done. No work can be done well 
without thought, without study. Even the simplest 
kinds of work require thought for their successful 
performance. The proper management of our school 
affairs is a most difficult and responsible work, and 
forms no exception to the statement just made; but 
it requires much thought — niuch close and persistent 
studyl and it is just here where the cause of most of 
(he defects in the present management of them lies. 
Let that be removed and these will necessarily disap- 
pear. Directors generally do not examine — do not 
study the work they have in hand closely enough. 
Some scarcely give it any thought at all. This is an 
unwelcome fact, no doubt, but is nevertheless true. 
There is plenty of evidence on every side that the 



welfare of our schools concerns neither directors nor 
people in general as much as it should. All un- 
doubtedly have more or less interest in them, but it is 
not of that warm, hearty kind that would spring from 
a proper appreciation of them. 

I have not made these remarks in the spirit of 
fault -finding. I have but one purpose in view, and 
that is to improve the condition of your schools and 
to afford all an opportunity to obtain a reasonably 
fair education at them. I trust that you will receive 
them. in the same spirit with which they have been 
given, and that you will seriously consider the ques- 
tions suggested, and make an earnest effort to answer 
them in such a way as will produce the desired result. 
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REV. S. K. BROBST. 

Rev. S. K. Brobst was born in Lehigh county, 
November i6th, 1822. Prior to entering college ai 
Mercersburg, he taught school several years. From 
Mercersburg he went to Washington College, -where 
he was a classmate of Hon. James G. Blaine. After 
graduating, he entered upon the work of the ministry 
in the Lutheran Church ; but his physical strength 
not being equal to the regular duties of the pastor, 
he did not spend many years in the direct pastoral 
relation. He was a prominent and influential mem- 
ber of his Church, and always held in the very high- 
est esteem. In the cause of education he took a 
very active part. He was the founder of the "Jugcnd 
Freund," the first German paper for children in 
America. He was also the editor of several Ger- 
man Church papers, and was the first man to move in 
the direction of establishing Muhlenberg College. 
At the Teachers' Institute in Allentown he was fre- 
quently in attendance, and his kind words and wise 
counsel will not soon be forgotten by the teachers of 
Lehigh County. 

He was at the time of his death a State Trustee of 
the Keystone State Normal School, at Kiitztown, 
in Berks county, which position he ably filled for 
nearly four years. The lx>ard of trustees of that insti- 
tution, at a late meeting, adopted among others the 
following resolutions : — ' 

Whereas, our Heavenly Father, in His all-wise ■ 
providence, has seen fit to remove by death from our 
midst our esteemed Trustee and friend, Rev. S. K. 
Brobst, who for nearly four years has been connected 
with this Institution, and during that time has most 
devotedly and ardently labored in its interests ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolvtd^ That we, the Board of Trustees of the 
Keystone State Normal School, greatly esteeming 
his intellectaul attainments, his kind and affectionate 
desposition, and his pure Christian character, deeply 
mourn his loss, as a trustee, as a friend and as a man 
of God. 

Resohed, That we in his removal recognize the 
loss of one whose great foresight, and judicioos 
counsels, as an educator, render him eminently 
worthy of our profoundest regards while living, and 
now that he is dead, worthy of our most affectionate 
remembrance. 

His death took place in Allentown, Dec. 23, 1876. 
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Department of Public Instruction, > 
Harrisburg, January 3d, 1877/ j 

To County^ City and Borough Superintendents : 

Grntlbmbn : In place of the usual annual written 
report made to this Department you will this year 
prepare and forward an historical sketch of education 
within your several jurisdictions. 

In no other way, it is thought, can so much be 
done at this time for the cause whose interests have 
so largely been intrusted to your hands. The sketches 
should he accurate, giving names and dates ',full, em- 
bracing all of public importance relating to the sub- 
ject; concise, omitting all unnecessary details and 
comments. Compiled in a volume, these sketches, 
containing in brief the history of education in every 
county, city, and borough of the State, will constitute 
a document of great interest and value. It is hoped 
that every school officer addressed will consider him- 
self personally responsible for the success of this 
plan of doing a much-needed work, and will at once 
set about collecting material, in order that no part of 
the State shall be allowed to suffer from any official 
procrastination or neglect. 

Each sketch should include whatever it may be 
proper to say upon the following topics : 

I. — The Earliest Elementary Schools, When and 
by whom established. How supported and managed. 
Their character. The teachers. 

2. — Elementary Schools up to the time of the passage 
of the common school law in 18^4. The condition of 
the schools. The effect of the laws relating to edu- 
cation passed prior to 1834. Schools founded and 
supported by churches. Efforts, if any, to secure free 
schools. 

3. — T^e History of Common Schools since 1834, 
The growth of the system. Prominent school officers. 
Leading teache». Work done. 

4. — Academies, Seminaries and Noted Private 
Schools, When and by whom founded. Full lists of 
all, whether now open or not, with all important facts. 
The county academies. Aid received by them from 
the State. Disposition of buildings. 

5. — Colleges and Universities, History of all in- 
stitutions of this kind, whether now in operation or 
otherwise. Present condition. Statistics. 

6. — Miscellaneous Educational Institutions. Li- 
braries, literary and scientific societies. Clubs for 
mutual improvement. Special schools of all kinds. 

7. — Teacher f Institutes and Associations, Meet-' 
ings of teachers. Meetings in behalf of education. 
Benefactors of education. 

The outline given above is not intended to be 
strictly followed, but to be merely suggestive. Each 
superintendent should arrange his facts to suit him- 
self ; but it is especially desirable that he should in 
some systematic way cover the whole field of educa- 
tion in his district. It is known that in some parts 
of the State the amount of material to be collected is 
not large, while in others it is extensive and rich. 
The outside limits of a sketch is fixed at twelve pages 
of the Annual Report, but some of the superinten- 
dents, it is thought, can compress all that need be 
said in one-third of that space. 
Yours respectfully, 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt, Public Instructum, 



DOCUMENTS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 



The usual supply of school reports and official 
blanks were forwarded to the several superintendents 
during last month. The boxes also contain twice as 
many digests of the school laws as are needed to sup- 
ply each President and Secretary with a copy. The 
superintendents should be very careful in distributing 
the balance and give them only to those who will 
make the best use of them. The boxes have been 
shipped by W. H. Smith, of this city, who will pay all 
charges for freight and expressage. As soon as they 
have been received, Mr. Smith should be notified iH 
the fact, and also whether or not any expenses have 
been incurred. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



No. 



1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
182c 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
182S 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 



Namb. 

Amanda Harbison. 
Lyde M. Thompson. 
Mollie E. Hamilton. 

Lizzie Parkhill 

Anna M. Adams.... 

T. J. McCollum...... 

Jennie S. Hunter.... 

Emma S. Isenberg. 

T. S. Briggs 

Annie W. MitchelL 

Mary Ross 

M. J. Boggs 

Mary R. Galbraith 
Isaac E. Schoonover 
Mrs.I.E.Schoonover 
Elizabeth MitchelL 

Sallie E. Mayer 

Melissa M. Howell. 
Amanda G. Jones... 

Mary S. Jones 

Mary M. Ketrer 

John C. Wentzel.... 
Martha S. Stable.. 

Lizzie Cotterel 

Emma German 

Ruth L. Morgan 

Mary E. Jones.. 

Emma Werner. 

Fannie E. Hobson.. 

Annie L. Frees 

Clara A. Gossler..... 



Residence. 



West Lebanon, Ind. co. 
Allegheny City, 

« u 

Springdale, Allegheny co. 

Pittsburgh. 

Troy, Bradford co. 

Boalsburg, Center co. 

Huntingdon, Hunt'on co, 

Pittston, Luzerne co. 

Allegheny City. 



Mars, Butler co. 
Bloomsburg, Columbia co, 
<< « 

White Ash, Allegheny co, 
Reading, Berks co. 



ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Armstrong. — Our schools are getting along well. 

Bedford. — The schools are in a better condition, 
as a rule, than during last winter. 

Cumberland. — District institutes have been or- 
ganized in Penn and Silver Spring townships. 

Fayette. — ^The instruction at our institute was 
practical and suited to the wants of our teachers. 

Juniata. — With a few exceptions, the schools are 
doing well. 

Snyder. — Eleven dbtricts hold district institutes. 
Some of them meet semi-monthly, and all report 
their proceedings to the county papers. 

Union. — Our institute was well attended, the 
school directors well represented. 
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Early Steps. — There will be found in all dis- 
tricts, some persons not friendly to instruction in 
music in the schools, and one or more that are bitter- 
ly opposed to it. 'Qiese persons should be handled 
with gloves; reasoned with and persuaded. As 
among bad boys, if one is won to the teacher's cause, 
he will do much toward making the others behave; 
so by making an ally of one of the original oppo- 
nents of music, the others may be weakened in their 
opposition. At any rate, let not the teacher who 
loves music and desires to have its refining influence 



in hiJB school — let not such be afraid to approach the 
enemies of musical instruction, whether the hostility 
has its origin in penuriousness or prejudice. The 
blacksmith instructs his apprentice to keep close to 
the horse to avoid being hurt in the event of an acci- 
dent. It will surely be not denied that if tact and 
persuasion are the only instruments, *<the end justi- 
fies the means." Begin by getting an opinion in 
favor of music from the patrons; proceed by getting 
a similar opinion from the school. When singing 
has been introduced, make it as general as possible. 



FAR AWAY. 



M. Lindsay. 



1. Where is now the mer - ry par - ty, I remem - ber long a -go; Lau^^ing 



1. Where is now the mer - ry par - ty, I remem - ber long a -go; Lauding 

2. Some have gone to lands far dis - tant. And with strangers made their home ; Some up- 

3. There are still some few re • main - ii^, Who remind us of the past, But they 
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round the Qiristmas fire-side, Briehten'd by its rud - dy glow : Ot in summer's balm - y 



round the Qiristmas fire-side, Brighten'd by its rud - dy glow : Or in summer's balm - y 

on the world of wa - ters All their lives are forced to roam ; Some are gone from us for- 
change as all things change here. Nothing in this world can last; Years roll on and pass for- 
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eve - nings, In the field up - on the hay? They have all dispersed, and wandered Far 

cv - er. Longer here they might not stay, — They have reached a fair - er re - gion Far a- 

ev - er, What is coming, who can say ? Ere this clos - es ma - ny may be Far &- 

-m- -m- -m- -t^ -0- fm-* fm^ -^-* i^ -m- -m—^ -m- _ _ 



ev - er. What is commg, who can say ( Isre this clos - es ma - ny may be 
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way, . .far a - way. They have all dispers'd, and wander'd Far a - way, far a - way. 
way, . .far a - way. They have reached a fairer re - gion Far a - way, far a - way. 
way, . . far a - way. Ere this clos - es ma- ny may be Far a - way, far a - way. 
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but, should a pupil desire not to sing (make it im- 
possible for him to refuse), let him be excused on 
apparently good grounds. Let not boys from twelve 
to sixteen be urged to sing. If their voices are 
rough, or breaking, advise them not to sing; and if 
pupils cannot sing in tune, do not permit them to 
sing — at least, not with the more tuneful children. 
Children with chronic sore-throat, or bad colds, and 
young ladies who say it tires them, should not be 
urged to sing, since great care should be taken of the 
voices of children. What children shall study is 



not generally in the power of the teacher to decide* 
the directors usually claiming that authority. Let 
music be treated in the same manner. Give all & 
chance to join in the exercise, but because a few re- 
fuse to take part, do not give up in despair. To 
bring about the introduction of music, do not t^}} a 
town-meeting. Such a course gives rise to a divisioQ 
of opinion and argument contrary to the movement 
on foot, and when a person has once taken a stand 
publicly on a measure, he seldom leaves the position 
chosen. Look, therefore, to early steps. — Blackman, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION AT PHILADELPHIA. 



WHAT A FRENCiyyiAN THINKS OF IT. 



BLACKBOARDS are here, to judge from 
the models exhibited and from the 
photographs of schools, what they ought to 
be everywhere, an indispensable article in 
the work of imparting instruction. They 
have also shown much ingenuity in per- 
fecting them. No one is now satisfied with a 
blackboard as small as that which is in gen- 
eral use among us. In a majority of cases, 
they contrive to have all around the walls of 
the school-room, a kind of blackboard made 
of a height to suit the scholars. In some 
places, as for example, among the Moravian 
Brethren, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, by 
the help of a kind of mechanism as in- 
genious as it is simple, the blackboards are 
so arranged that they can be moved up and 
down to suit the size of the scholars and be 
turned around, and one side be used for 
writing music and the other for general ex- 
ercises. When the expense is an objection, 
they have recourse to a very economical 
plan, that of painting black a part of the 
wall, which, if it is not of wood, can easily 
be made sufficiently smooth by a simple 
coat of plastering. 

In Geography wall maps are generally 
used. The most extensive are those of M. 
Guyot, a French professor, who had the 
honor of introducing, thirty years ago, cer- 
tain improved modes of teaching geography 
in the United States. His maps somewhat 
resemble those of Sydow; the same char- 



acteristic traits are found in the latter, with 
much less perfection in the execution. All 
the low parts are indicated by a green tint 
which answers well to set off the great val- 
leys ; the mountainous regions are placed in 
relief, by tones of bistre and hachures more 
or less accentuated ; the rivers are marked 
with a required exaggeration which strikes 
the eye and compels the scholar to follow 
them throughout their course without the 
least hesitation. Physicalor political, all the 
mural maps, contain only the most import- 
ant matter, and are well adapted to the 
needs of a primary school, properly so 
called. The Pennsylvania exhibition con- 
tains some efforts very happy but recent, to 
add to these mural maps good manuals in 
the form of atlases and small geographical 
hand-books, which properly used may be of 
great service in the work of instruction. 
Several atlases, edited in Philadelphia, 
[published by Lippincott, Cowperthwait, 
and the Butlers,] indicate a disposition, too 
often wanting with us, to search out points 
of comparison in Geography, the precise, 
and methodical resemblances and differ- 
ences among different countries, in popula- 
tion, extent of territory, productions, in- 
dustries, etc. 

Another point worthy of remark is the 
care taken for some time to aid scholars in 
map-drawing. This is certainly one of the 
most evident signs of progress of which the 
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Exposition presents the testimony. In the 
great majority of the schools represented we 
Knd sketches of maps made without calcula- 
tion by the scholars, it may be with the 
atlas before their eyes, or it may be from 
memory. Many of the maps are coarse and 
badly drawn, attesting the work of young 
children ; but as a whole we are free to con- 
gratulate the teachers on the results obtained. 
Several atlases, notably that of Monteith, 
published by the house of Barnes & Co., 
New York, have taken into account this 
want of better instruction in map drawing, 
and have placed by the side of excellent or- 
dinary maps directions very convenient and 
very precise, for conducting exercises in 
map-drawing ; and maps half-prepared fur- 
nish to teachers a guide by the aid of which 
their pupils can surely be trained to the 
good work. We cannot enter into details 
to an extent sufficient to make this method 
fully understood. By its sketches of maps, 
its outlines of comparative geography, its 
instructive illustrations, and its thousand 
ingenious devices, this atlas of Monteith 
merits a profound study, and ought to bring 
forth with us some analogous efforts. 

If from atlases we pass to books, we will 
find ourselves face to face with facts which 
presuppose educational customs entirely dif- 
ferent from ours. Let us speak first of 
books for reading, or readers. In this 
branch we do not find as in France the 
b'^oks separate and different, but they con- 
stitute a series rigorously followed. A 
reader complete is a collection of five, six, 
and sometimes eight volumes, bearing the 
name of the same author or authors ; and 
corresponding to the different years of 
school, or rather the different grades of the 
scholars- They even distinguish the place 
of a scholar in the school by the reader he 
uses; as first reader class, second reader class, 
fourth, reader class, etc. The first reader 
consists of spelling lessons, followed by a 
small Collection of easy phrases ; the remain- 
ing books of the series are filled with choice 
selections, but of a somewhat miscellaneous 
character for the younger pupils. The 
scholar finds in them successively and grad- 
ually some elementary notions respecting 
the different branches of common knowl- 
edge : that is, they are in some sort a col- 
lection of lessons upon things, as de- 
scribed in books. The last two or three 
books of the series are beautiful volumes in 
prose and verse, containing selections more 
or less appropriate from works of history, 
science, political economy, ethics, and the 



very flower of classic literature. The 
scholar has thus in his readers a graded 
encyclopedia, extending step by step his 
intellectual horizon. 

By the side of the readers come the other 
text books, arranged in general in the 
form of question and answer, some of 
them very much like our ancient manuals of 
Geography, History, Arithmetic, and the 
little books now in use by the Brothers in 
charge of the Christian Schools; and others, 
especially the more receat, break up a little 
the monotony of this sameness by introduc- 
ing explanations, examples and illustrations. 
The text-book in general, that is to say a 
manual containing the lessons— -brief, con- 
cise and dry — occupies much too high a 
place in the work of primary instruction. 
It stands in the way of the teacher's putting 
questions for himself and requiring the 
scholars to answer for themselves. It can 
be so used as to enable the teacher to hear 
his classes without originating a single word 
or thought, merely indicating to the schol- 
ars the number of the problem, the page 
of the grammar, or the paragraph in the His- 
tory or Geography. 

The exhibition of scholars' work shows 
plainly at once the danger of depending too 
much on the text book, and the efforts that 
have been made to correct the evil. Among 
even the schools that have sent work to the 
exhibition, several are satisfied to give the 
page of the text book used, and the number 
of the problem or paragraph, with the 
answers of the scholars, which are generally 
extremely short. In certain branches, for 
example, the definitions of Grammar and 
Arithmetic, as all the answers are literally 
identical, it is enough to say they present no 
point of interest. Happily, in many places, 
the teachers endeavor to elicit answers more 
free, more spontaneous, and instead of ster- 
eotyped, questions they give the scholars 
such questions as compel them to reflect. 
In place of asking them: What is this 
island ? How many islands are there in such 
a sea? etc., they require them to describe 
a voyage from one point to another ; and in 
place of making them copy a list of the pro- 
ductions of such a country or such a city, 
they demand of them where they would go 
to buy in large quantities, sugar, cotton, 
corn, rice, etc. 

A similar reform has been begun in the 
teaching of language, and we must acknowl- 
edge that nowhere was it more neces- 
sary. We have no idea in France of the 
multitude of technical words, of scholastic 
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divisions and subdivisions, which up to the 
present time complicates the teaching of 
grammar in America. Logical analysis has 
reached there a degree of refinement, and 
orthography has accumulated difficulties 
which exceed the subtleties of the ancient 
dictations of the Hotel de Ville, and of the 
grammar of Noel and Chapsal. An exer- 
cise which is continued in the High Schools 
is that of writing from dictation lists of diffi- 
cult words. One believes himself in adream 
when he sees, for example, in the copy- 
books of Pennsylvania schools, entire pages 
of words selected from the sciences — 
words which the scholars will never 
employ a single time in their whole lives, 
and which they are required to learn with 
great trouble — ^such words as "inexpugna 
bility," "incommunicability," "protozoa," 
and hundreds of others more difficult and 
more useless. On the other hand, the exer- 
cise of running dictation, is generally little 
attended to ; it is also only a short time since 
they have substituted for all these superannu- 
ated exercises, exercises analogous to those 
of the Vnethod of Larousse and of our modern 
methods, little phrases made by the schol- 
ars, oral analysis, in place of the intermina- 
ble written analysis ; and rules learned more 
by practice than by theoretical definition. 

In aid of this reform some remarkable 
books have recently appeared, notably those 
of Professor Swinton, who fendeavors to sub- 
stitute the learning of language for the 
learning of grammar. 

These new methods of teaching extend 
to all branches of study, and the exhibit of 
Pennsylvania shows that they have been in- 
troduced largely in that State; however 
they are far from being the only ones in 
use. ^ 

One of the exercises which enables us 
the better to illustrate this point is compo- 
sition, the writingof letters, compiling, and 
book-keeping. It is remarkable that in 
places where the text-book and literalism 
have not stunted the mental growth of 
children in the primary school, we find that 
their compositions and other original exer- 
cises prove that they possess an intelligence 
and a vivacity of mind perfectly charming; 
while in other places where the mania of 
learning answers "by heart" still reigns, the 
scholars even at the age of fifteen or sixteen 
years are scarcely able to express their 
thoughts upon the most familiar subject, 
to write a letter, to give an account of a 
•wralk, or, without help, to describe a scene 
that they have witnessed. 



ARTICLE IV. 



Drawing has just begun to be an object of 
methodical teaching, to judge of it by the 
specimens exhibited as scholars' work from 
the primary elementary schools, from the 
grammar schools, (primary schools some- 
what more advanced), or even from the 
High Schools (whose course of study is that 
of primary superior schools, with the addi- 
tion of some branches belonging to sec- 
ondary schools). The greater part of this 
work in drawing is from model copies anal- 
ogous and inferior to those of Julien, often 
indeed from landscapes and engravings val- 
ued as keepsakes. In all this there is no 
plan, no gradation, no certainty of taste. 
Pennsylvania, however, will not remain 
much longer in this condition. The Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in the State, 
M. Wickersham, who is an experienced 
teacher, the author of excellent treatises on 
education, and formerly the principal of a 
great Normal School, is making strong efforts 
at this very time to render the teaching of 
drawing more effective, and to accomplish it 
he has introduced asin other branches of study 
a regular, systematic course of instruction. 

The exhibition of the Normal Schools 
forms the crown of the series of educational 
institutions, apart from the academies, col- 
leges and universities, which are not in- 
cluded within the scope of my instructions. 
We find from the Normal Schools specimens 
of scholars* work in all kinds of exercises 
which similar establishments with us em* 
brace in their courses of stud)^, and in some 
others which are peculiar to the United 
States. If the teaching of grammar, arith- 
me tic, history and geography closely resem- 
bles the methods followed in these branches 
in France, certain other special studies are 
much more advanced ; the courses in the 
natural sciences, physics, chemistry, phys- 
iology, botany, geology, occupy a very prom- 
inent place. Scientific studies are pushed 
far enough to enable the teacher to speak 
quite fully to children concerning all ques- 
tions involving the principles of such studies 
as they may chance to meet. He can ex- 
plairf to his pupils the machines used in ag- 
riculture and other industries ; instruct them 
in the principles relating to the nature of the 
soil, rocks and wood, and give them some 
idea of the climate, the physical condition 
of the globe, and the laws of hygiene. 
This part of the work of preparation for 
teaching is excellent, and there is no need 
to say how important the service which it 
can render. 
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We may cite further as an advantage these 
Normal Schools possess over ours, their 
course in philosophy ; that is, their course 
in psychology, logic and ethics, and their 
course in theoretical, practical and histori- 
cal pedagogy, which forms a part of their 
programme of studies, all being represented 
by many specimens of scholars' work. It 
is well that men called to form the mind 
and character of children should possess 
precise notions of the nature of the mental 
faculties, the senses, the intellect, the will ; 
that they should have been exercised in re- 
flecting upon the value of different methods 
of imparting instruction \ that they should 
have made an application of the principles 
of pedagogy under the eye of an experienced 
leader ; that they should have formed habits 
of not relying upon mere arbitrary processes 
followed by chance or selected upon the 
inspiration of the moment, but of consider- 
ing pedagogy as a science and as an art 
having laws, principles, and positive rules. 
The result here is, that, with the help of this 
solid preparation, they are enabled to pre- 
pare not only devoted and intelligent instru- 
ments, doing the work allotted them in the 
appointed way, but teachers who can appre- 
ciate and judge pedagogic material — veri- 
table experts in the art of education. From 
all this it comes that we find among the 
manuscripts of the scholars not only com- 
pilations upon a given theme, but discus- 
sions of the themes themselves, essays, that 
js to say, original papers in which they ex- 
press freely their own thoughts upon live 
questions like the following: "Shall we 
continue to read the Bible in the public 
schools?" It is known that in America the 
Catholics demand the discontinuance of 
this exercise with which the work of the 
school-room is usually opened in the morn- 
ing, for the reason, as they say, that as the 
public schools are not sectarian, this read- 
ing of the Protestant Bible is a violation of 
the rights of conscience. The students of 
one of the Normal Schools of Pennsylvania 
have treated at some length this question : 
some adducing arguments on the affirmative 
side and others on the negative, and those 
on both sides giving reasons with a clear- 
ness and firmness quit^e remarkable. 

It is just further to state strongly — and it 
is here that we shall terminate this very 
rapid review — that the atmosphere of the 
public schools in Pennsylvania, more per- 
haps than elsewhere in the United States, is 
a religious atmosphere. It is not only 
Christian in morals, as in certain States, but 



it is Christian in faith, and this faith ani- 
mates and directs the educational life. The 
continual Biblical allusions, the ciutions 
from the evangelists, reasonings founded 
upon the dogmas of revelation, which are 
found in the compositions of the scholars of 
all ages, furnish unmistakable evidence of an 
education thoroughly religious. Under these 
circumstances it is not astonishing to find in 
the Pennsylvania exhibition contributions 
from numerous religious societies, Bible soci- 
eties. Missionary societies; Sunday-schools, 
these last being very prosperous,and bringing 
within their sphere of action nearly all the 
youth of the State. Some of these societies 
have their o^n peculiar schools, books and 
methods. And one cannot repress the feel- 
ing of surprise in seeing how many re- 
ligious sects flourish in the United States, 
having magnificent churches, great schools 
and colleges, and vast libraries, whose very 
name is unknown among us. In one of the 
Normal Schools the rolls show that the 
students, boys and girls, belong to eight or 
ten different religious denominations : Lu- 
therans, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Moravians, Quakers, lev- 
ers of Christ, etc., without counting the 
Catholics and Jews. 



CHILDREN IN OUR ALMS-HOUSES. 

AT the Convention of the Directors of 
the Poor, held at Lancaster, September 
i9tn and 20th, 1876, one of the most inter- 
esting topics of discussion was the disposi- 
tion to be made of the children in our alms- 
houses, and, incidentally, of destitute and 
friendless children generally. It was stated 
that there are now 1,300 children in our 
almshouses, and 11,000 more partially de- 
pendent on charity, as shown by ** out-door 
lists.'' Two papers were read, and a dis- 
cussion followed, which was participated in 
by a number of the Directors, and by State 
Superintendent Wickersham, Mr. Sanborn, 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Goodale, of New 
York, Dr. Luther and Mr. Wells, of the 
Board of State Charities, and others. Below 
we present, almost in full, the practical, 
common-sense paper read by Amos StaufTer, 
esq., a Director from Franklin county. We 
trust it will be widely read. As coming 
from a plain farmer, a man of the people, its 
suggestions should receive special consider- 
ation. 

MR. STAUFFER's paper. 

After speaking of the number of children 
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in the almshouses and their condition, Mr. 
Stauffer proceeds : 

Then the question presents itself thus : What will 
you recommend in their behalf? Where should they 
be taken? What surroundings, education and train- 
ing should they receive? In short, what is the best 
plan, giving assurance of the most good with mini- 
mum cost ? 

I confess that no plan as yet has assumed definite 
outline in my own mind, although I strongly incline 
to the notion that the machinery of the Soldiers' 
Orphan Schools, all of which will soon close by limi; 
tation, presents through their organization and prac- 
tical working the most direct and economical oppor- 
tunity extant for the establishment of one or two 
industrial or " Schools of Trades'* for these children. 
There is a probability that one or two of the twenty- 
eight "Soldiers' Orphan Schools" could be absorbed 
by the others without serious inconvenience, and that 
the state, through proper legislation, would essay, 
under the same general management, a trial. Per- 
haps there would be as few objectionable features to 
this plan as any, if properly matured in detail. 

In the " Board of Public Charities" you have a 
most efficient and available means of visitation to 
the almshouses, which board should, through proper 
legislation, be made competent and authorized to 
decide upon and send to said schools all the children 
in your almshouses who give reasonable assurance of 
intellectual vigor and future usefulness — the cost 
for tuition, boarding and clothing to be paid by the 
state, or perhaps with equal or more propriety by 
the different counties from whence sent. 

The state should provide the establishment, ground 
and buildings, and a fund for the faculty. This plan 
could be made infinite in variety and extent. The 
school or schools might be filled as West Point Military 
School is now filled, by rules of examination, and 
eligibility from sections or counties, and made into a 
techical school or schools of high rank, and limited 
numbers, or graded schools, or in your judgment 
framed for expansion to accomodate all. Allow me 
to say, that the thirteen hundred children under dis- 
cussion, are those under your immediate supervision 
in your almshouses. The last annual report of the 
Board of Public Charities shows that there are no less 
than eleven thousand children, whose parents and 
guardians are partially dependent upon your charities 
in your "out-door relief lists" for support. Surely 
then, when expansion in this system of schools has 
shown itself advantageous, the material is at com- 
mand. 

While I freely admit that in the line of duty the 
soldiers' orphans' claims upon the state are pre- 
eminently first, I am free to ask for these better op- 
portunities through duty and state policy. 

It may be claimed that our admirable system of 
public schools fully answers the demands of these 
eleven thousand children. To a great extent happily 
such is the case. Yet the fact is not unknown to any 
of you that our public schools now are, and are fast 
becoming more and more such admirable schools, 
patronized by our best and wealthiest classes; that 
many of these little ones are ruled out, more, I be- 
lieve, on account of their wardrobe than their social 
stttus. Whatever may be the merits or demerits in 
regard to this class, you cannot close your eyes to the 
necessities and wants nf the class more directly under 
consideration, the thirteen hundred in your alms- 
bouses. Few, indeed, of these ever will, under pre. 



sent workings, receive any education that is at all 
desirable. 

It may be claimed that provision is made for those 
through the Indenture laws. Doubtless many do 
find good homes, and become good citizens. Yet I 
appeal \.o you y guardians of these children, whether 
the greater percentage of applications for them come 
stamped with apparent concern, sympathy, and the 
milk of human kindness, or from parties known for 
these qualities ? Or whether, on the other hand, the 
greater per cent, bear upon their face avarice and 
despotism, often hungry as the grave, the most work 
for the least pay. If this system must be continued, 
duty and policy demand that you correct, if possible, 
some of the evils in it. And now, as to the thirteen 
hundred in your almshouses, whom a confiding pub> 
lie has indentured to you. Has love and sympathy 
stamped itself upon your appplication to, and accept- 
ance and discharge of, office and duty ? If so, you 
have happily filled the poet's ideal in a marvelously 
beautiful picture, wherein he represents Abou Ben 
Adhem awakening from " a deep dream of peace," 
and seeing " within the moonlight in his room," "an 
angel writing in a book of gold," " the names of 
those who love the Lord." 

"And is mine onet" said Abou. "Nay, not so/' 
K eplied th« anirel. Abou spok« more low. 
But cbeeriy siill, and said : " I pray thee, then 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men." 
The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love or God had blessed. 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest I" 

In regard to the policy of the state educating these 
children, I may say that if it i>e true that " the power 
of a state is in proportion to its population; its popu- 
lation in proportion to its plenty ; its plenty in pro- 
portion to its fertility and resources, and all these in 
proportion to its individual habits of education, econ- 
omy, energy, happiness, and independence," then let 
it be done, and these are the lessons and surround- 
ings they- require. Let it be inculcated in their 
minds that " rags and poverty are ignorance and 
idleness on exhibition." That each one of them 
costs the state at the age of eighteen, in excess of his 
or her productive energy, for nursing, sustenance and 
clothing, the sum of five hundred dollars, and that 
they are debtors to the state for this amount until 
they themselves have earned so much. Disabuse 
their minds at all hazards of their almshouse educa- 
tion, I. ^., that pauperi.sm is their normal condition. 
Teach them that poverty is a public as well as a pri- 
vate evil, there being no physical law necessitating 
its existence. 

Cold, hunger, and nakedness are not, like death, 
an inevitable lot. The miseries and degradations 
incident to these are no part of the eternal ordinances, 
nor indeed is the bounty of God brought into 
question or suspicion by their existence. True, in 
some, all healthy appetite is cloyed, and sickened by 
repletion ; while in others, the stomach seems to be 
a supernumerary organ. Privations and suffering 
exist, but not from the smallness of the sum total of 
bounteous nature at our command, for there is no as- 
signable limit to the capacity of the earth for pro- 
ducing whatever is necessary for the sustenance, com- 
fort, and improvement of man. 

Illinois alone could furnish edibles for the nation ; 
Alabama and Ohio, cotton and wool enough to 
clothe it; Massachusetts, New York or Pennsylva- 
nia, enough machinery to manufacture it ; and the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania are sufficient to keep 
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every house in the land at a temperature of 65 de- 
grees for centuries to come. With all this great 
plenty, in a land putting to shame that promised the 
Hebrews of old, let us stop a moment and consider 
the ominous significance of the necessity of a con- 
vention whose whole business is to deal with pauper- 
ism. Look at its array of figures: In almshouses, 
6,842; inmates receiving out-door rlief, 17,617; 
receiving township relief, 940, Total, 25,399. This 
is exclusive of 5i343 who are insane or idiotic, deaf 
or dumb, and blind, and an army of tramps esti- 
mated at 66,000 strong. Giving us a grand total of 
96,742. If this exhibit of present burdens upon the 
charities of our people is the result of the mere ame- 
lioration plan, perhaps a little industrial education 
incorporated through your charities would give bet- 
ter results. The net expenditures as shown by the 
last annual report of the '* Bureau of Statistics '' for 
Almshouses and out-door relief was #1,051,013.69. 

In view of the importance of the charities, of 
which you collectively are the custodians for the 
state, I ask your careful and best judgment, whether 
idleness and ignorance are not the great feeders of 
this increasing throng? If your answer is in the 
affirmative, Ihen it would logically follow that a 
schooling in habits just the reverse, or in other 
words, *< Industrial Education '* especially for the re- 
generation of the children, would suggest itself as 
the plan giving assurance of the most ultimate good 
with minimum cost. I hold it to be good, as a rule, 
that poverty is the penalty for the transgression of 
natural laws, and that such penalty is visited upon 
the offender, whether he is acquainted with the laws 
or not. So it is of the laws of our being — the child, 
who helplessly and ignorantly falls into the fire, will 
as certainly be consumed as the Hindoo devotee who 
leaps into it for self-destruction. The stolen victim 
and the ruthless kidnapper are alike drowned in the 
foundering of the slave ship at sea. The law is uni- 
versal. Verily, the way of the transgressor is hard. 

The necessity then for the most intelligent direc- 
tion in your charities cannot well be over-estimated. 
In view of this, I now ask your attention to a few of 
the claims urged in behalf of education by eminent 
educators, and those which a few years of official 
connection with public schools have impressed upon 
my ov/n mind ; its importance in our form of govern- 
ment ; its value as a measure of political economy ; 
its economic value; its effect upon the fortunes of 
men ; its merits in suppressing vice and crime, and 
its elevating power. 

In a republic, ignorance is a crime and a fruitful 
source of danger. In times past ** one prodigy of 
genius in an age answered the demands of human- 
ity," and sufficed to govern the masses. So, in times 
past, the law prescribed the actions and shaped the 
wills of the multitude; here the will of the multitude 
prescribes and shapes the law. As President Grant 
has put it, " the will of the people is the law of the 
land ;" and he might have added, whether that will 
reads the law, the constiuttion or the moral code 
backward or forward. Our legislators, statesmen and 
politicians study the will of the people, just as a nat- 
ural philosopher studies a volcano, not with any ex- 
pectation of doing aught to the volcano, but to see 
what the volcano is about to do to them. That 
political economy or state craft which busies itself 
about capital and labor, supply and demand, per 
cent, and discount, tariff and free trade, resumption 
md constitutional amendments, and investigating 
committees^ and leaves out of account the element of 



mental and skilled industrial development, is naught 
but stupendous folly. 

The greatest of all the arts in political economy i«, 
"to change a consumer into a producer, and the 
next greatest is to increase the producer's producing 
power" — an end to be attained by increasing his in- 
telligence. For mere delving, an entirely ignorant 
workman is but little better than a hog, which he so 
much resembles in his appetites, but greatly surpasses 
in his powers of mischief. 

Its economic value and effects upon the fortunes 
of[ men. It has been repeatedly shown, by most ex- 
haustive statistics, that a good common school edu- 
cation adds from 10 to 50 percent, to a man*s money- 
making power. Those youths who are skeptical io 
this fact now, will find in the keen rivalry of n&an- 
hood for place and foitune, others who by nature are 
their equals, and when the odds of education and 
discipline are enlisted in their favor, the former have 
no chance at all. With few exceptions we are all 
laborers, and by the sweat of the brow we eat our 
bread. Yet many of us lose sight of a partnership, 
which should exist in every labor, and we forget our 
dual character of mind and muscle. The only capi- 
tal this partnership requires to make it rate A No. i 
in any labor market in the world, at the most lucra- 
tive wages, may be summed up in a few words : The 
intelligence of an employer, and the muscle of a 
laborer united in the same person. 

To illustrate the relative amount of capital fur- 
nished by each partner in some of the operations of 
life, take a French experiment — '* A block of squared 
granite weighing 1000 pounds required a force of 750 
pounds to move it along the floor of the quarry, on a 
floor of plank 650 pounds, on 3-inch rollers 30 pounds, 
on a modern railroad about 4 pounds. So we have in 
this partnership, mind contributing 190 shares to i 
share of muscle. More than this, it has demonstrated 
how nearly synonymous is freight and friction." I 
quote from Chancellor Woods : 

** Iron ore worth 75 cents, made into bar iron will 
sell for ;^5 ; horse shoes, ^10.50; table knives, ^180; 
fine needles, ^6800 ; shirt buttons, 129,480; watch 
springs, ;^200,ooo; hair springs, ^400,000; pallet 
arbors, ^2,577,595." In this operation mind, so to 
speak, furnishes all the capital, for the difference be- 
tween zyi million dollars, and 75 cents represents 
but litlLe muscle. Any sturdy Arm of muscle and 
mind (for these are the cheap laborers, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water) for 75 cents will hammer 
the %^ worth of -bar iron into anvil dust, a product 
about as closely allied to hair springs, as the laborers 
are to each other. 

Again, this latter firm tire of manufacturing anvil 
dust, and go to mining for coal. After spending all 
their substance, without any return, they borrow a 
work on Geology, and find that the stratum where 
they began to excavate belongs to a formation UAoer 
down in the natural series than coal ever is, or accord- 
ing to the constitution of things, ever can be found. 
A savage may learn to swim and cross a river with a 
dozen pounds upon his back. If he invents a cutting 
instrument, he can use a log for a float, and a branch 
for a paddle, and may thus transport many times the 
former weight, many times the former distance. 

If he hollows out his log he increases its tonnage, 
and by sharpening its ends it will cleave the wat%r 
more easily and swiftly. More intelligence, and he 
frames several trees together and makes a raft ; by 
using knees of timber instead of straight pieces, and 
filling up the spaces between them so as to make them 
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water-tiglit, he brings his rude raft into ship-shape. 
More intelligence develops improvements upon hull 
below, and rigging above, and for results, the proud 
merchantman ready to be wafted by the winds from 
continent to continent. Surely a marvelous achieve- 
ment. We have more than lost the savage in devel- 
oping the intelligent workman and ship-builder. It 
implies a knowledge of navigation, and a hundred 
other sciences. But the end is not yet. As the roller 
of the quarry was unsatisfactory, and necessitated the 
railroad, so the canoe, the raft, and the merchantman 
were aUke unsatisfactory to the skilled workman and, 
adventurous naval architect.' He frames iron arms for 
his ships, and for oars affixes iron wheels capable of 
swift revolution, and stronger than the tempest. Into 
iron- walled cavities in her bosom, he puts iron organs 
of massive structure and strength, and insoluble by fire. 
Within these he kindles a volcano ; and like a sen- 
tient, rational existence, this wonderful creation of his 
hands cleaves oceans, breasts tides, defies tempests, 
and, per scheduled time, carries its living, jubilant 
freight around the world. Take away intelligent 
education from the ship-builder, and that miracle of 
human art, the steam-ship, falls back into a floating 
log, the log itself is lost, and the savage swimmer, 
with his dozen pounds alone remains. And so it is in 
the whole circle of human endeavor. 

It is a conceded fact, and settles a long-vexed ques- 
tion why the mechanical and useful arts, those arts 
which have done so much to civilize mankind, and 
which have given comforts and luxuries to the com- 
mon laborer of the present day, such as kings and 
queens could not command a couple of centuries ago, 
made no progress, is that the labor of the world was 
performed by ignorant men. As soon as some con- 
siderable degree of intelligence, that is education, 
dawned upon the workman, a corresponding improve- 
ment in his work followed. 

For the creation of a wealthy people or state, intel- 
ligence, then, is the grand condition. When we com- 
pare different generations with each other, say 30, 50 or 
100 years ago with to-day, the diversity is so great that 
all must see it. But we often fail to note that there is 
the same kind of difference between fellow-laborers, 
-working side by side in the same shop. The measure of 
that one's intelligence was the knowledge of the last 
century. Of this one the light and knowledge of the 
present. Their products will come out stamped and 
labeled all over accordingly. Thai inferior in quality 
and quantity — this superior in both. Thai belongs 
to a past age — this to the present. The lessons of 
history, and the constitution of nature itself, prove 
that an ignorant people not only are, but must be, a 
poor people. Destitute of sagacity, and providence, 
and, of course, competency and comfort, no richness 
of soil or climate, no facilities for commerce, no stores 
of gold or diamonds, coal or oil, garnered in the 
treasure chambers of the earth, can confer even 
worldly prosperity upon an ignorant people. So no 
inhospitality of climate or soil, no famine of gold or 
diamonds, coal or oil, can %nanacle the irresistible 
onward and upward progress of an intelligent people. 
I allude to Massachusetts, at which the poet has 
pointed his satire, by cataloguing her " native pro- 
ductions — granite and ice." 

The ignorant pearl-divers do not wear the pearls 
they win : the diamond hunters are not ornamented 
by the gems they find ; the miners of silver and gold 
are not enriched by the metals they dig ; the toilers on 
the most luxuriant soil are not filled with the harvests 
they gather. All the choicest productions of the earth, 



whether mineral or vegetable, whether found or 
gathered, will quickly, as by some magical and resist- 
less attraction, make their way into the hands of the 
intelligent. Spain has within a few centuries owi ed 
as much gold and silver as all the nations of Eur< pe 
combined ; yet poor, indeed, are the people who hbve 
less than they. 

Let whoever will sow the seed or gather the fruit, 
intelligence will consume the banquet. Go to Phila- 
delphia and sit down an hour beside the stone hatchet, 
the flint-headed arrow, the stick burned at the end, 
and sharpened into a spear, and the belt of wampum, 
a nation's whole exposition. Then look at the Cor- 
liss engine and its driven machinery; then at ihe 
Krupp steel gun, and the United States exhibit, and 
our collection of coins and paper money, and then go 
home : you have made a good investment. The pov- 
erty and rudeness of the one, compared with the vari- 
ety and richness of the other, represents more than a 
vast and wonderful intellectual power and superiority 
between such extremes. It bridges centuries of time, 
mines of slate and pencil, mountains of chalk, spell- 
ing-books and readers— ^they have not sprung into 
sudden existence and present perfection by one mighty 
effort of creative genius. 

No! The magic talisman, the key to the great 
enigma involved in our exhibit, in our first Centennial, 
is simply the rude school-house erected, amid winter 
and storm, about Plymouth Rock. However, grant- 
ing all that is claimed for the value of education, in a 
pecuniary sense, yet any tribute to such worthy how- 
ever well deserved, is still the faintest note of praise 
which can be uttered in honor of so noble a theme. 

The value of education in suppressing vice and 
crime, and in Christianizing a people, is unquestion- 
ably of first importance, but this jiaper is getting too 
long for extended remark. Suffice it to say, that 
without an intelligent sense of the inviolability of 
property, your deeds are waste paper. Without it 
the sacredness of person and life is not understood, 
and you are regarded in the light of a watch-dog, 
whose bayingUs to be silenced that your hou:«e may 
be the more conveniently plundered. Shortly after 
the commencement of the Christian Era, all ideas of 
general education, and almost all correct notions 
concerning it, had died out of the minds of men A 
gloomy, a terrible period succeeded, which lasted a 
thousand years, — ^almost the sixth pait of the past du- 
ration of man. 

Approaching this period from the side of antiquity 
or fi;oing back to view it from our own age, we come, ' 
as It were, to the borders of a great *' Gulf of Des- 
pair." Gazing down from the brink of this re- 
morseless abyss, we behold a spectacle resembling 
rather the maddest orgies of demons, than the 
deeds of men. Oppression usuVped the civil throne. 
Persecution seized upon the holy altar. Rulers de- 
manded the unconditional submission of body and 
soul, and sent forth ministers of fire and sword to de- 
stroy what they could not enslave. Innocence 
changed places with guilt, and bore all its penalties. 
Even remorse seems to have died from out the souls 
of men. High as the royal castle rose in the air, so 
deep beneath were excavated the dungeons of the 
victim, into which hope never came. By the shadow 
of the magnificent cathedral was built the Inquisi- 
tion; and all who would not enter the former, and 
bow the soul in homage to men, were doomed by the 
latter to have the body broken or burned. Zoology 
has yet to discover the species of animals so vile, 
wretched, and demoniacal, that does not put to shame 
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the actions of ignorant men, who with thumb'screw, 
rack and fagot, have left their bloody record on the 
past. The reminiscences of education are invaluable 
in the study of thes^e terrible and almost incompre- 
hensible horrors. These centuries have been falsely 
called the Dark Ages : they are not dark ; they glare 
out more conspicuously than an yother ages of the 
world; but alas! they glare with infernal fires. 
Equity, virtue and benevolence are the fruits of highly 
trained reason and judgment, as they are the founda- 
tion of that Christianity which to-day holds the for- 
tunes of the world in its imperial grasp. 

In conclusion, I have only to say of the past, we 
have neither option nor alternative, but the future pre- 
sents itself to us an infinite range of possibilities ; and 
for the great purposes of duty and happiness, to- 
morrow is in the control of the weakest of men, as 
yesterday is beyond the dominion of all. Most 
hopefully may we look forward in our state's career, 
when we recall the fact that her expenditures for 
education last year were nearly ten millions of dol- 
lars, and about twenty-four millions of dollars in- 
vested in school property. Parental in government, 
and more, and as the years roll by substituting preven- 
tion for remedy and rewards for merits, so let us in oar 
capacity endeavor to make industry the antidote for 
poverty, and arrest vice and crime by the diffusion of 
knowledge. Longinus, the rhetorician, quotes from 
the Mosaic account of the creation what he calls the 
sublimest passage ever uttered — " God said, • Let 
there be light,' and there was light." Magnificent 
indeed was the material creation, when, from the 
centre of black immensity, of ancient night, above, 
l)eneath, on ^ery side, swift, bounding, silent light, 
penciled splendor through the deep abyss of space. 
But not only in the beginning, when **God created the 
heavens and the earth," did He say, " Let there be 
light;" whenever a human soul is born into the 
world its Creator stands over it, and again pronounces 
the same sublime fiat, " Let there be light." 



SOME SUGGESTIONS. 



TO TEACHERS OF UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 



THE paper read by Prof. F. A. Allen, at the last 
State meeting, demands anrl should receive im- 
mediate attention. Adam Smith says, ** Few people 
receive any conveniency or advantage from the most 
laborious and difficult part of their education." This 
was said concerning the great public schools and uni- 
venities of England, but it is just as true in regard to 
our humblest common school. 

What I say in this |)aper is applied to the ungraded 
public schools and their teachers, quorum pars sum. 
Oar pupils are for the most part the children of farm- 
ers and laborers, who, in their turn, expect to live by 
manual labor of some sort. It seems superfluous to 
say that the learning they get at school should be of 
the kind best fitting them for the contest they are to 
wage with Nature's forces. The attendance of chil- 
dren at school is often brief and uncertain when they 
arrive at the age most suited for the reception and 
appreciation of knowledge. A real or fancied ne- 
cessity for their assistance keeps them from school, 
with the exception of three or four months in the 
winter. Any systematic or consecutive course of 
education is, of course, out of the question, but as 
teachers we can see that pupils of this kind are pro- 



vided with certain essential items of knowledge. 
What are these absolutely eisential items ? ^ 

Take the case of a boy whose parents are in poor 
circumstances, and who require his labor at home, 
after he is fourteen years old, for nine months in the 
year. The lad intends to be a mechanic of some 
sort, or, it may be, has an ambition to buy and 
possess a farm for himself at some future time. He 
has sauntered along with his Spelling Book, Third 
Reader, and Primary Mental, to the above-mentioned 
age, when his attendance is limited to a short mid- 
winter session. As conscientious teachers, what 
should we see that he knew before his school -going 
is ended ? 

I esteem the following as absolutely needed. He 
should be able to write a fair and easily legible hand, 
to read intelligently and intelligibly, to commit his 
thoughts to paper in precise and grammatical Ian* 
guage, to make out a bill and receipt and other sim- 
ple forms, and write a letter. In Arithmetic, besides 
the four fundamental principles, he must know how 
to work fractions and simple interest, with enough of 
mensuration to stake off an acre of ground, measure 
a rectangular field, and compute a pile of stone 
or wood^ or a stick of timber. This much he must 
know^ as they comprise weapons in every day use in 
the battle of life. If he has ordinary intelligence, 
with an opportunity to attend school, and is ignorant 
in the above mentioned matters, some one has 
wofully failed in his duty. 

The above scheme of school education may seem 
limited to many teachers, but let them examine 
pupils who have " finished" at ungraded schools, and 
see how many are up to the standard. 

Of course, I am not to* be understood as limitiug 
an education to the above. I only assert the absolute 
need of so much. Almost equally important is some 
knowledge of History aud Geography, with special 
attention to local geography. A knowledge of Natural 
History and Chemistry in so far as they affect the 
familiar animals, birds, plants, trees, minerals, and 
articles in daily use, is of the highest value. To be 
prepared to teach all this requires study on the part 
of the teacher, for many of those considered our best 
teachers are lamentably ignorant on the subject of 
Natural History. I once heard a teacher gravely in- 
form his class that indigo is a mineral and is dug 
from the earth ; and this teacher was a member of the 
committee on permanent certificates. 

We often hear it asserted that it does not require 
much learning to teach a common school, but rather 
ability to govern and impart what is known. There 
is a mischievous fallacy hidden in this assertion ; for 
while ability to govern and to impart knowledge is 
essential, a large and varied fund of information is 
needed, much larger and more extensive than a 
specialist needs even as a professor in a college. I may 
say, without boasting, that perhaps my opportunities 
for reading and study have been greater than gener- 
ally fall to the lot of teachers of my class, but 1 feel 
my ignorance and helplessness every day. At the 
risk of making this paper too long, I will offer a few 
suggestions in regard to teaching Natural History 
and G>mposition. 

In the first place, teachers must inform themselves 
by persistent and systematic study. Let no school- 
day pass without a short talk on familiar science of 
some kind. My plan is to take alx>ut ten minutes in 
the morning after roll call and opening exercises, to 
talk on some matter directly or indirectly suggested 
by some object in view. With the aid of the bhick^ 
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board the animal kingdom can be divided and sub- 
divided into its genera and species, and the familiar 
beasts, birds, fishes and reptiles, properly classified 
and identified. Most children are delighted with 
everything pertaining to animated nature. The differ- 
ences existing between carnivorous and graminivor- 
ous animals, the peculiar digestive organs of the 
ruminants, with a multitude of other particulars, are 
matters of unfailing interest and pleasure. So with 
thebii:ds, — and here let me say, that Imys are less apt 
to wantonly destroy nests and birds when instructed 
as to their habits and uses. The marvelous change 
of caterpillar to butterfly, and the beautiful method 
the butterfly has of securing its eggs ai^ protecting 
them by a leaf as by a roof, furnish material for 
many instructive lessons. This subject of entomol- 
ogy should surely receive some attention in our 
schools. In view of the fact that the potato crop, 
during the past two years, has been at the mercy of a 
small bug, and that certain kinds uf fruits are value- 
less in this state on account of the ravages of insects, 
it cannot be discarded as unpractical. 

In teaching familiar chemistry and philosophy, 
some object or matter in view may be taken as a 
starting point. Let me give on instance. The 
teacher begins his morning talk: «* Children, with 
what is the woodwork of this house covered? 
Paint. What is paint? A mixture of white lead 
and linseed oil or turpentine. White lead is the 
carbonate of lead. It is made by taking a cylin- 
der of white lead, and hanging it in a pot having a 
little vinegar at the bottom. A large pile of such 
pots is made, and covered with stable manure or 
tan in order to heat it gently by the fermentation 
of the covering matter. The fumes of the vine- 
gar eat or corrode the lead and change it to 
white lead. It is then ground and washed in 
water, dried and mixed with linseed oil. Many 
of you noticed at the Centennial, in the display 
made by paint manufacturers, the cylinders of white 
lead just as they came from over the vinegar. Lin- 
seed oil is made by grinding the seed of the flax plant 
and subjecting this meal to a very great pressure. 
Our supply /)f flaxseed comes mainly from Russia and 
the East Indies. After the oil is pressed out the 
residue is re-ground, and makes the * cake meal' that 
is fed to cattle. '' 

In mentioning the pressing of the ground seed, the 
hydraulic press may be explained. Turpentine as 
one of the ingredients of some kinds of paint may 
then be taken as a subject, along with resin, tar, and 
the other products of the pine tree, their uses, mode 
of manufac* ure, etc. The subject of wearing apparel 
gives an opportunity to explam the manner of pro- 
ducing and preparing for use cotton, wool, and silk, 
as well as the different inventors and inventions that 
have made good and cheap clothing possible. In 
fact the number of profitable and interesting subjects 
is only limited by the time and capacity of the 
teacher. 

Another profitable exercise is the daily composition 
exercise, and writing of sentences. My plan is to 
place upon the board six words, one or two of which 
have reference to information imported several days 
before. All the pupils of the Third Reader grade 
and upwards are required to write upon paper six 
grammatical sentences, entirely correct as to spelling, 
use of capitals and punctuation. For the less ad- 
^ vanced pupils, three simple words are written, and 
three sentences not having less than five words re- 
quired, but every pupil who can read must write or 



print the required number. Slips of paper are fur- 
nished to the pupils of a size proportioned to the 
amount accustomed to be written, for while some 
confine themselves to the exacted amount of words, 
others will write half a page. The teacher collects 
the slips when written, marks the errors in his leisure 
moments, and requires the pupils to write the cor- 
rections at the noon recess of the succeeding day. 
This is an incentive to correctness. Of course, this 
involves the use of a large amount of paper, but di- 
rectors generally will furnish it, if required with other 
school supplies. After the slips are corrected, they 
are to be filed away for future reference and compar- 
ison, if needed. 

The advantages of this sentence writing are many, 
among which are the acquisition of accuracy in 
spelling familiar worr^s, or those in common use, 
readiness in the expression of thought in writing, 
correctness in use of capitals and punctuntion marks, 
etc. But to be valuable it must be used doilv, and 
persisted in. To the great majority of pupils, it is. 
not an irksome task, while quite a number tJ»ke a de- 
light therein. The teacher will be gratified and sur- 
prised at the number needing no correction after a 
few days* practice. This exercise consumes about 
one half hour of each school day, but in my opin- 
ion, no other single half-hour is so well sj^nt. 

Plymouth Meetings Pa, s. M. coRSON. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PLAN OF CONSTRUCTING 
AND FURNISHING SCHOOL HOUSES. 



ON the 27th of Novetnber, 1874, the 
Government, in accordance with the 
advice of the Central Commission of Pri- 
mary Instruction, and the Superior Council 
of Hygiene, revised the regulation relative 
to the construction and furnishing of school- 
houses. The following is the new law : 

Art. I. Location, — The site chosen for the erec" 
tion of a school-house shall be dry, well-exjwsed to 
the air, provided with good water ; in the country it 
shall be, as far as circumstances will permit, in an 
isolated and elevated position, and in the towns, 
separate from neighboring dwellings, it shall be 
protected from all miasmatic influences, and so situ> 
atcd that order and silence within may not be dis- 
turbed by the noise without. The approaches shall 
be easy and free from all that would obstruct, render 
them wet or unhealthy, or endanger the children. 
Wherever practicable, it shall be at least 150 metres 
(492 feet) distant from the cemetery. 

Art. it. Description and Extent of the Grounds 
and the Buildings. — The extent of the Grounds and 
Buildings shall l>e proportioned to their object. The 
school popula'ion shall be calculated at the rate of 
15 per cent, of the actual population ; the wants of 
the future shall also be taken into account. There 
shall be distinct yards, with separate entrances for 
each sex, and in the country, a garden of at least 10 
ares (J of an acre), if possible, adjoining the school- 
house. The dimensions of each yard shall be calcu- 

• Translated by Mr. R. K. Buehrie, City Superintendent, 
AUentown, Pa. 
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lated at the rate of 4 square metres (43 square feet), 
for each pupil, except when less than 3 ares (i^ 
perches) can be obtained. 

Art. III. Construction, — The building shall be 
plain in appearance, without being destitute of taste. 
The school-rooms shall be, whenever practicable, on 
the first floor. Wherever school-houses of several 
stories are to be erected, they shall be built on 
arches, or on small piles. Everything that might 
produce or admit dampness is carefully to be guarded 
against. For this purpose, the wall exposed to the 
south-west shall be protected on the interior by an 
inner counter-wall of half a brick thickness, 5 cen- 
timetres (1.9 inches), distant, and attached to the prin- 
cipal wall by hooks of iron. The rooms shall be 
paved (floored), with cement. There shall also he a 
wainscoting ot wood or cement from i to \\ metres 
(3 to 4 feet) in height. 

If there is a second story, particular attention shall 
be bestowed on the construction of the stairway. 
It shall not open directly in front of a door or of a 
corridor. The steps shall be straight, and whenever 
possible, 30 centimeters (12 inches) in breadth, 16 
centimetres, (6 inches) in height, and \)i metres 
(4 ft.) in length. The balustrade shall be securely 
fastened at the proper height for the support of the 
children, and so constructed as to prevent the pupils 
from bestriding it, as well as from sliding the. hand 
on it, in running down the stairs, or passing between 
the rails. There shall be a landing for, at most, 
five hteps. The corridors shall be at least 2 metres 
(tyi ft.) in width. If the building contains apart- 
ments for the communal administration, each apart- 
ment shall have a separate entrance. Whenever a 
school for boys and a school for girls shall be 
erected on the same site, the apartments of the mas- 
ter shall be separate from those of the mistress, both 
in the class-rooms and in the yards. If the size of 
the grounds will admit of it, there shall be separate 
buildings. 

Every dwelling should contain at least the follow- 
ing apartments: ist, a parlor or study; 2d, a 
kitchen, serving also as a dining room ; 3d, a wash- 
house adjoining the kitchen, with chimney, and 
pumps, if possible, for two kinds of water ; 4th, a 
cellar with arched masonry and stone steps; 5tb, 
three bed-chambers; 6th, a board garret, or attic ; 
7th, a retreat with a small building annexed con- 
taining the water-closets for the master, a bakehouse, 
if necessary, and in the rural communes, a stable, if 
there is room. The kitchen shall contain at least 20 
square metres in area. The apartments on the first 
floor shall be at least 3.60 metres in height, and those 
above 3.5 metres, from floor to ceiling. There shall 
be no internal communication between the dwelling 
house and the school -room. 

Art, IV. Internal Arrangement ^ Separation of 
the Sexes f Division of the Classes, — There shall be a 
separate room for every class of 70 pupils, at most. 
In the schools for both sexes, the separation of the 
sexes shall be eflected entirely by the arrangement of 
the benches and desks. 

Art. V. Dimensions of the Schoolrooms, — The 
surface shall be calculated at the rate of a metre (39 
inches) per pupil, and comprise space for aisles, plat- 
form, library, etc. The capacity shall not be less 
than 4 cubic metres 500 cubic decimetres per pupil, 
which fixes the height at 4.59 metres (i4>^ feet) at 
least. 

Art. VI. The Distribution of Light,--TYit school- 
rooms shall be rectangular in form, the corners slight- 



ly rounded; the windows shall be placed on the sides, 
wherever practicable in the direction of northeast and 
northwest If it is impracticable to arrange the win- 
dows on both sides, they shall, at all events, be on the 
left of the pupils; if practicable, one shall be placed 
in the wall opposite the teacher's platform. The 
quantity of surface of the glass of the windows 
shall be, at least, equal to one-twentieth of the cubic 
contents of the room. The lower courses of glass 
shall be without polish or frosted. The upper part 
of its sash shall be arranged in such a manner as to 
close of its own accord. The sides and the lower 
part of the window shall open. The windows shall 
be furnished |rith blinds arranged in such a manner 
as to unfold from below up instead of unrolling from 
above down. 

In the schooU in which artificial light is used 
(evening classes, adult classes, etc.), care shall be 
taken to expel the injurious products of combustion, 
by placing above the illuminating apparatus, the 
smoke-pipes in communication with the chimney, and 
arranged in such a manner as to promote ventilation. 
The reflectors shall be about 4^ feet above the work- 
ing tables, in order to protect the head of the [>opil 
against an excess of temperature. 

Art. VII. Ventilation and Heating. — Ventilation 
and heating shall be combined in such a manner as 
to maintain in the rooms a mean temperature of from 
57® to 6i<> F., or I4<> to i6«* C, to be detennined by 
the aid of a wall thermometer, and so as to renew 
the air contained in each class-room at least twice 
an hour. 

Art. VIII. Grounds, or Yard for Exercise. — The 
grounds, or yard for exercise shall be enclosed by a 
wall of from 6 to 7 feet in height, and ornamented 
with trees. The ground, rendered solid, and well- 
drained, if necessary, shall be covered with a bed 
or layer of ashes or of gravel. Drainage of rain 
water shall also be provided for. It is to be de- 
sired that there shall be a pump or fountain in 
each yard. A special placo shall be reserved for 
gymnastic exercises. As a matter of necessity, it 
is required that there shall be a large pent-house or 
open shed, wherever practicable, toward the south, 
to serve as a place for recreation during wet and cold 
days. 

Art. IX. Wardrobes, Layers, and Water-Closets. — 
A laver and wardrobe well-aired, for each sex, shall 
be provided outside of the school-room. This ward- 
robe shall be provided with numbered hooks for 
satchels and umbrellas, and also with shelves or cases 
for depositing the baskets of the children. The lavers 
shall be provided with spigots in suflicient number to 
serve for the ablutions of the children, and also to 
develop in them the habit of cleanliness. 

In the water-closet there shall be one seat for every 
fifteen girls or for every 25 boys, and one urinal for 
every fifteen boys. The water closets shall be sep- 
arate for each sex, and divided into apartments for 
a single child. The urinals shall be divided in the 
same manner ; the partitions and wainscoting shall 
be painted and sanded. The roof shall be built in 
such a manner as to shelter the seats and urinals 
from the rain and snow. It shall project at least .85 
metres, (33 inches.) Yhe seats shall be adapted to 
the age of the children, and the doors made in such 
a manner as to leave two openings, the one of 30 
cent, (one foot) at the top of the door, between it and 
the transverse frame of the upper sash, and the other 
below large enough for the feet of the children to re- 
main visible. The sinks of the water closets shall be 
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constructed in the form of air-tight cisterns, concave 
at the bottom, and provided with an air-shaft attached 
to one of the principal walls of the school-house, and 
which extends above the top of the highest elevation 
of the roof. To render the water-closet inodorous 
without being obliged to use water pipes, recourse 
shall be had to systems of ventilation. 

Art. X. Arrangement and Eurniiure, — The 
benches and desks shall be arranged for two pupils 
each, and provided with a back to reach to the loins. 
They shall be adapted as far as possible to the size of 
the pupils. A special form shall be adopted for girls 
old enough to engage in sewing. The teacher's plat- 
form shall be ten inches (25 centimetres] in height 
by 5 feet (im.50) in width. It shall be placed against 
the wall opposite the children, and wherever possi- 
ble, along the whole length of the wall. In addition 
to the benches and desks for the pupils, the teacher's 
desk and the platform, the following are indispensa- 
able in every primary school : i. Bust, or a framed 
portrait, of the king. 2. Crucifix. 3. One or two 
book-cases. 4. Stationary black-board, which shall 
extend, if possible, along the whole length of the 
platform, and shall be at least 4 feet (im.25) in height; 
there shall be, besides, a movable chart for each divi- 
sion of pupils. 5. Stove for hot air, or hot-air fur- 
nace. 6. Collection of weights and measures, includ- 
ing a scale, a balance, and a surveyor's chain. 7. 
Two collections, at least, of charts adapted for object 
lessons, national history, sacred history, natural his- 
tory, etc. 8. Map of Europe, map of Belgium, map 
of the province, globe, and plan of the commune. 
9. Small collection of objects of natural history, con- 
sisting, as far as possible, of specimens found in the 
locality or in its environs. 10. Clock. 1 1. Some 
philosophical instruments. 1 2. Collection of the prin- 
cipal geometrical forms. 13. Frames for inserting 
the programme of ej^ercises and the rules of the 
school. 14. Thermometers, one of which, at least, 
shall be placed along the wall in each class-room. 
The paint or the plaster of the school-room shall be 
of a light gray color, tinged with blue ; plain white 
shall b« avoided, except for the ceiling. 
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THE President of Cornell University, 
Dr. Andrew D. White, is now travel- 
ing in Europe. He forwarded from Paris 
to the Cornell Era the following interesting 
and cheering letter concerning educational 
progress in England : 

THE LETTER. 

Our journey was the most comfortable I have ever 
had, and our stay in England as pleasant as possi ble; 
hardly a day passed that some act of hospitality was 
not pressed upon us. This was especially the case in 
London, Oxford and Cambridge. Every opportunity 
was given me to consult the men I had most wished 
to see, and to study the various advances made in 
educational matters. 

I have been greatly struck by the marked progress 
there, in everything pertaining to education, since my 
former visits. As regards popular education, the 
English are building up a most noble s/stem. The 
admission of new strata of society to the right of suf- 
frage has forced even the most conservative to admit 



that provision must be made for public instruction, 
such as the m9st sanguine Englishmen have never 
dared expect. 

Among the foremost men in this good work is Sir 
Charles Read, Chairman of the London School 
Board — a man who gave up Parliamentary honors to 
devote himself to his present duties. As his col- 
league on the Board of Judges at Philadelphia, I had 
occasion to know something of his earnestness and 
vigor, but since arriving on this side the water, even 
stronger proofs of his fitness have been revealed to 
me. He and his colleagues have just been through 
a hard battle and won a great victory. Although a 
thoroughly Christian man, he had a large part of the 
church against him — be and his friends supporting a 
system of national schools under national control, and 
the other side declaring for a system mainly regulated 
by the church authorities. The battle at one time 
seemed doubtful. During my stay in London, a de- 
monstration of great apparent power was made against 
the National School System — the Bishop of London 
presiding, and a large number of clergymen and gen- 
tlemen of influence joining in a meeting wherein 
secular education was denounced as <* godless" and 
«* tending to atheism." 

Nor was this all ; the school board had been obliged 
to expend immense sums of money in acquiring sites 
in the midst of populous neighborhoods and in erecting 
large and well-equipped school houses — and they had 
not hesitated to employ the best of teachers at sufficient 
salaries. This expenditure was skillfully used against 
Sir Charles Read and his associates — and mingled with 
the cry of **godlessness" was the cry of " extrava- 
gance." Every effort was made to alarm the average 
Englishman by portraying the dangers to his soul 
an d to his pocket. 

But the result has astonished everybody. By im- 
mense majorities such men as Sir Charles Read, Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley and their associates have been con- 
tinued in office, and it may interest some of our 
friends to know that among the members of the Boards 
returned in the interest of National Schools, are at 
least two women. 

By the way, let me here say that I have been not a 
little sui-prised to find, even in conservative quarters 
in England, how much less fear there is of the 
*' woman question" than with us. If a woman is 
really the most fitting candidate for a position on a 
school board, it never seems to occur to anybody to. 
reject her because she is a woman, — and it should be 
borne in mind that men of very high social and polit- 
ical standing are glad to take such positions. There 
can be no doubt now that Great Britain is to have a 
national and secular education from the primary to 
the most advanced departments of instruction. This 
tendency is to be seen not less strongly in the Uni- 
versities than in the public schools. Since my former 
visits to the Universities all the test oaths and declar- 
ations which barred out students not conforming to 
the established church have been alx>lished, and there 
seems no injurious check upon freedom of thought. 
I have heard every sort of stirring question in mil- 
itant theology, science and literature discussed in 
College halls and common rooms with the utmost 
fairness and fullness. I doubt whether at this mo- 
ment the Professors and Students of any Universities 
in the world are more free to hold any sort of con- 
scientious opinions than are those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Of course, there are those who lament this. I was 
present at one of the University sermons when the 
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preacher — a man of some distinction — ^bewailed the 
breaking down of the barriers erected by ** the wis- 
dom of our ancestors" — but it was ^lain that his 
^rief was not shared by any considerable part of the 
University ; another University sermon preached by 
a divine of much greater lilierality in thought seemed 
to take much stronger hold upon professors, fellows 
and students. I do not think that the most earnest 
believer in the Church of England has any cause for 
regret in this. One of the foremost radicals in Great 
Britain remarked to me that the most radical ideas 
were treated with more fairness by men of that 
Church than by men of any other religious body, 
and that on this very account the Church is likely to 
hold its present commanding position. Doubtless 
there is much truth in this. A comparison between 
tl^e sermons heard at my former visits and those to 
which I have listened during the past month led me 
to the same conclusion. The strongest men in the 
Church no longer set themselves against the progress 
of thought, but march with it. This alone accounts 
for the victory of the National School System at the 
recent elections. Whatever a few men in high posi- 
tion mij^ht say as to the "godlessness" of a national 
system of education as opposed to a clerical system, 
the great body of thoughtful and conscientious men in 
the Church of England, and out of it, quietly decided 
in favor ai an education not anti-Christian but free 
from ecclesiastical control. 

In my next letter I will give some details as to 
progress in the two great English Universities, espe- 
cially in regard to prominence given to studies in 
political and social sciences and the natural sciences, 
and in regard also to the extension of University 
privileges throughout England ; and, of course, I 
shall not forget my visit to Girton and ^eversham 
Colleges at Cambridge, for women. 



THE GOOD SCHOOLMASTER. 

THOMAS FULLER. 

THERE is scarcely any profession in the 
commonwealth more necessary, which is 
so slightly performed. The reasons whereof, 
I conceive to be these : First, young schol- 
ars make this calling their refuge ; yea, per- 
chance, before they have taken any degree 
in the university, commence as schoolmasters 
in the country, as if nothing else were re- 
quired to set up this profession but only a 
rod and a ferule. Secondly, others, who are 
able, use it only as a passage to better pre- 
ferment to patch the rents in their present 
fortune, till they can provide a new one, 
and betake themselves to some more gain- 
ful calling. Thirdly, they are disheartened 
from doing their best with the miserable 
reward which in some places they receive, 
being masters to their children and slaves to 
their parents. Fourthly, being grown rich 
they grow negligent, and scorn to touch the 
school but by proxy of the usher. But see 
how well our schoolmaster behaves himself. 



His genius inclines him with delight to 
his profession. God, of his goodness, hath 
fitted several men for several callings, that 
the necessity of Church and State in all 
conditions may be provided for. And thus 
God raouldeth some for a schoolmaster's 
life, undertaking it with desire and delight, 
and discharging it with dexterity and happy 
success. 

He studieth his scholars' natures as care- 
fully as they their books ; and ranks their 
dispositions into several forms. And though 
it may seem difficult for him in a great 
school to descend to all particulars, yet ex- 
perienced schoolmasters may quickly make 
a grammar of boys' natures. 

He is able, and diligent, and methodical 
in his teaching; not leading rather in a 
circle, than forwards. He minces his pre- 
cepts for children to swallow, hanging clogs 
on the nimbleness of his own soul that his 
scholars may go along with him. 

He is moderate in inflicting deserved cor- 
rection. Many a schoolmaster better an- 
swereth the name, paidotribe (boy-bruiser), 
than paidagogus (boy-teacher); rather tear- 
ing his scholars' flesh with whipping, than 
giving them good education. No wonder 
if his scholars hate the Muses, being pre- 
sented unto them in the shapes of fiends and 
furies. Such an Orbiiius mars more scholars 
than he makes. Their tyranny hath caused 
many tongues to stammer, which spake plain 
by nature, and whose stuttering at first was 
nothing else but fears quavering on their 
speech at their master's presence, and whose 
mauling them about their heads hath dulled 
those who in quickness exceeded their 
master. 

To conclude, let this/amongst other mo- 
tives, make schoolmasters careful in their 
place — that the eminences of their scholar 
have commended the memories of' their 
schoolmasters to posterity. — '^Holy State,** 



HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 



GEOGRAPHY is so easy for children to 
acquire, and generally so well taught, 
at the present day, that I fancy very few 
hints on this subject will be necessary. In 
teaching geography, depend very much 
upon the eye to assist the memory. I 
know a very successful teacher who, with 
only a pan of sand, a small stick, and a 
supply of water, gave to his class represen- 
tations of seas, lakes, rivers, peninsulas, con- 
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tinents, islands, and all the numberless ob- 
jects which so often slip through a child's 
memory, as mere words entirely uncon- 
nected with ideas. A pool of water in a 
bed of sand is something definite to him, 
and when you name it a lake he understands 
it ; but "a body of fresh water surrounded 
by land," suggests but very little, if any- 
thing, to his mind. 

Accustom the children early to drawing 
maps of the things immediately around 
them, such as the school-house and yard, 
and have them do this upon a certain scale ; 
in this way they will form si much better 
idea of sizes and distances. When you take 
up the study of any country, if there is 
anything brought from that country which 
they use, either for food or clothing, make 
that fact prominent, as, beside the informa- 
tion gained, it will make the country seem 
more real and tangible. How many of the 
children, or even the grown people, could 
tell us where the things are produced which 
we see around us every day? and yet with- 
out such knowledge we are certainly igno- 
rant. ^ 

I scarcely need say, when they are suf- 
ficiently advanced, have them draw on the 
blackboard a map of each country as they 
pass over it. 

GRAMMAR. 

I do not believe m trying to teach young 
children the intricate relations, or subtle- 
ties, of language. I think that children 
usually begin parsing and analyzing far too 
early, and often fail utterly, simply because 
their minds are not sufficiently mature to 
grasp the subject. As I hinted in my re- 
marks on general exercises, much may be 
done towards teaching them the names of 
the parts of speech, and their simpler rela- 
tions, by object lessons: and better in this 
way than any other. Use the blackboard 
freely, writing simple sentences, and asking 
the scholars to name the various parts^ of 
speech, until they can do it both quickly 
and correctly. 

Then make them see clearly the distinction 
between subject and object, before you go a 
step further. I believe that, at present, 
grammar is the best abused science taught 
in our schools. Young children are often 
required to commit to memory abstract 
propositions whose meaning they do not 
and cannot comprehend ; and, by the time 
they get through the grammar, it is all a 
hopeless muddle. I speak from sad ezperi* 
ence. Always correct your scholars when 



they use ungrammatical expressions, in their 
common conversation. It is of far more 
importance, at present, that they should ac- 
quire right habits of speech, than that they 
should know how to parse their sentences. 
We all know persons of culture and liberal 
education who must continually watch 
themselves, or make blunders which annoy 
and mortify them : while others, far infe- 
rior in knowledge, always speak correctly 
by mere force of association and habit. I 
know a very scholarly man who, when he 
gets very much excited, uses the double 
negative, which cools him off immediately. 
There are some mistakes which children 
almost invariably make. After you have 
corrected these a few times, ask one of the 
most heedless ones to notice^ through the 
day, if any make the same mistake, and 
report to you at night. A few days of this 
practice will cure that one, and then you 
can take up another. In such a school as I 
suppose you are teaching, they ought not to 
go far in grammar, so I will give no more 
hints. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There are some things which seem to 
come under no particular head, and yet 
which I did not quite like to omit, so I 
have concluded to mix theni all together in 
one dish, and, as was the custom in olden 
times, let each one dip in, and help herself 
to what she needs. If you do not like old 
customs and mixed dishes, leave this letter 
for your neighbor. 

You find your school-house with none of 
the luxuries, and, as we should think, few 
of the necessaries of teaching. Do not be 
content to let it remain so, if you can avoid 
it. Interest the parents in your school if 
possible. Have the children learn some 
little songs and calisthenic exercises; let 
John Smith speak a piece, and Katie Jones 
have a short recitation — anything which 
will please and attract the parents — and then 
invite them all in. When you get them 
there, lay before them your needs, and if 
they are not able to supply them, they may 
help you in other ways. 

A few years ago there was, at the West, a 
school destitute of almost every conveni- 
ence, and into this school went a New-Eng- 
land teacher from one of our city schools. 

At first she looked around her in dismay; 
but not being one of the despairing sort, 
she proposed to the people, if they were 
not able to make the house comfortable, to 
get up a festival in which the children 
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should do their part, the housewives pro- 
viding refreshments for sale. In the coun- 
try, where they have few entertainments, 
such a thing is always well patronized ; and 
though this was in a thinly settled region, 
they cleared over fifty dollars. From that 
time, the parents seemed to feel a double 
interest in the school, and went in very 
often to see the things used which they had 
helped to buy. Miny little things can be 
improved by your own exertions; for boys 
and girls love to work if the teacher will 
work with them, and are very proud of the 
results of their labor. If possible, have 
some pictures, or flowers, or something else 
pleasant, where the scholars can see them 
every day, that their love for the beautiful 
ra ly grow with their knowledge. 

Be careful of the manners of your pupils. 
S)rae of them, probably, come from rude, 
coarse homes, where they have no training, 
and all they will ever receive must come 
from you. Require them to be polite to 
each other, as well as to you, and they 
will, in time, learn to be ashamed of 
coarseness and rudeness. It will take 
time and patience, but if some of these 
neglected ones shall learn from you to be 
gentle-mannered, respecting themselves and 
others, you will be repaid. Do not neglect 
or despair of the most unpromising mate- 
rial, for you can never know what treasures 
may be hidden beneath a coarse, uncouth 
exterior. As much as possible, infuse your 
own individuality into the school. If you 
are teaching geography, tell the children 
something you have known or read your- 
self about those countries. They will be 
far more interested in it than in anything 
the book can tell them. Vitalize all the 
knowledge you impart. Do not confine 
yourself to any one method or routine, but 
try to make a variety; and when they tire 
of one way, and their attention flags, try 
something else. Invent methods of your 
own. I do not claim that those which I 
have suggested are the best possible, but 
they are a few among many good ones, and 
may help you till your experience teaches 
you better ones. 

Finally, my young friend, you will find 
teaching no flowery path; but it is one of 
the paths which, if rightly followed, leads 
upward. In this humble position, you may 
be moulding the minds which shall mould 
the next generation. The responsibility is 
a weighty one, and should not be lightly 
undertaken. Be patient and gentle, but 
ever firm ; govern yourself first, and most 



strictly of all ; seek, not popularity, but the 
highest good of your pupils; and, in time, 
you shall gather sheaves which you will not 
be ashamed to lay at the Mister's feet. If 
you wish above all for fame, or reward, or 
even appreciation, you are in the wrong posi- 
tion ; but if you wish to be useful and help- 
ful to your generation, you can find no bet- 
ter place, and may say, with the poet : 

Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken^ 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
ShaU pass on to ages — all about me forgotten 
Sive the truth I have spoken, the things I have 
done. 

— N, E, Journal of Eduioti^m. 



OUR NATION'S NEED. 



IT appears, from the report of the National 
Bureau of Education, that we lack loo,- 
ooo teachers in order to have one for every 
forty children of the whole school popula- 
tion of the United States. This vast num- 
ber seems to exceed both credibility and 
possibility, but so ' the figures are given. 
At this rate, can we expect the voters of 
A. D. 1900, or even the year 1950, to be 
more competent than we deploringly find 
them by thousands now ? Just think ! There 
must be a large proportion of four millions 
of children absolutely without even a teacher, 
and no less than one hundred thousand of 
picked men and women — a great army — 
are immediately and pressingty needed to 
fill this one great gap in the bulwarks to 
guard the nation from a most threatening 
peril, for all these waifs will grow up able 
to vote or to fight, and ready to do the one 
or the other with equally careless unreason, 
and with no heartteit tie binding them to 
loyalty or patriotism — knowing nothing 
about it, indeed. 

Here, where I write, there are teachers 
enough, and good ones. Their influence is 
active and good. They rank well in the 
community, and they are bringing forward 
a generation that will be well imbued mor- 
ally and mentally. But let me glance at 
the present and passing race. Quite near 
is a young woman who lias graduated in al- 
gebra, rhetoric, and what not? She would 
teach, but she feels above teaching a, b, c's. 
So she is idle, and sadly despondent. About 
as far off is a man who has been diligently 
training a dog and a cat to beg and nod, 
and otherwise ** perform," patiently using 
i;eal skill and much time on dumb brutes, 
which can only live six or eight years, and 
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which, when they die, are dead. This man 
would make a valuable one of the 100,000, 
better than the lady graduate, although he 
writes of teaching his dogs "tries." 

Close at hand again is a mother, good and 
kind, but so totally illiterate as not even to 
know the alphabet. But she will send her 
boy to school as soon as he is six, and he 
will go at once to the principal's room! 
That's because in our well-graded public 
school the principal is put at the bottom in- 
stead of the top, and it is wonderful to see 
how the leaven rises through the whole 
lump. At first there was dumb astonish- 
ment at this daring deed of paying a prin- 
cipal about f 130 a month for teaching baby 
scholars. Then there was "a row." But now, 
in the third year, there is unmitigated satis- 
faction, and a great deal of pleasurable ap- 
preciation. The little ones are glowing with 
ardor. The county superintendent finds the 
advancing grades a year or two ahead of the 
same ages in other schools. If a visitor en- 
ters when a class is reciting scarcely an eye 
is turned, so earnestly are the eyes and 
thoughts glued to the page. But this tension 
is relieved before the strain is felt. Letters, 
numbers, slates, blocks, colors, maps, etc., 
alternate every ten minutes or so, and dis- 
mission comes early to this bright happy 
little swarm, so that the chief has some time 
left for a class or two from the high school. 
One term of this cheerful course secures the 
elementary education of the child. For it 
finds learning so delightful, so real — not 
much spelling-book bewilderment, but real 
* reading and printing and counting and map- 
naming, all true and satisfying knowledge — 
that it will find its own way along paths that 
have been opened so well, and proved so 
pleasant. 

Undoubtedly a great national school-want 
is a better teaching of the a, b, c's, A prom- 
ising sign of closer attention to the elements 
of learning is seen in the rapidly extending 
use of Dr. Leigh's versions of the principal 
First Readers. In these the types are so 
shaded as to show silent letters and parts, 
by light lines 3 the heavy lines showing the 
sounds that actually compose the word, so 
that the words are at once orthographic and 
phonetic. This method is extending through 
the larger cities, has been long in use in St. 
Louis, and is everywhere reported on with 
great approval. In the West the advantages 
of phonetic spelling are becoming so gener- 
ally understood that we find the circulars of 
a college (Wheaton, Illinois,) printed in thp 
digraphic transition style approved by the 



National Spelling Association. In many 
schools the writing of words in the phono- 
graphic character is made an aid in impart- 
ing facility to the hand while it necessitates 
exact pronunciation. All t|)ese methods 
tend to make better as well as more ready 
readers, because of securing clearer and more 
perfect enunciation and more natural in- 
flection. 

In France, the Duploy^ stenograph is put 
into use in the public schools, and in parts 
of Italy and Germany the Gabelsberger sys- 
tem or the resembling method of Stolze; 
while in England the unsatisfactory results 
of the schools for the totally illiterate have 
induced a powerful movement there in favor 
of phonetic methods, which have been found 
to secure not only an ability to read and 
write, but an inclination to continue in 
practice, and benefit self and others by it. 

w. 



ORAL LESSONS IN NATURAL SCIENCE, 
IN DECATUR (ILL.) SCHOOLS. 

MARY JOHNSON. 



THE difficulties that attend us in teaching these 
branches are mainly two : i . Lack of material 
for illustration. 2. Lack of power to make the sub- 
ject under discussion one of profitable interest, with 
a limited supply of illustrative material. The former 
of these difficulties is felt by all in a greater or less 
degree, and will perhaps never be entirely obviated. 
Certain things, such as the bones of the human skele- 
ton, are hard to obtain ; also, in botany, it is almost 
impossible to pass over some connecting links in the 
lesson at a time of year when the required specimens 
cannot be obtained, or, if attainable, they are not in 
a fresh condition. Lack No. 2 is one of the greatest 
difficulties with which a teacher meets. But as the 
good housewife is she who, with small means and a 
limited supply from which to choose, can at all times 
keep her children tidy and presentable, and her table 
attractive, so the goad teacher is she who can over- 
come this inward lack and serve a palatable mental 
collation from unpromising ingredients. It is a con- 
soling thought, too, that the power to do this can be 
very materially increased by cultivation and experi- 
ence. 

The benefits resulting from the science-lessons are 
numerous. The first one theoretically is this: It 
familiarizes the minds of children with facts that they 
ought to know, and which many of them would ac- 
quire in no other way. ^Tien we think of the many 
homes, where almost total ignorance exists in regard 
to physical phenomena ; where the conjmand, " Know 
thyself," is utterly disregarded in a physiological 
sense; and where there is a firm belief that some 
things were made for use, but many other things just 
happened into existerxe without any use at all, and 
then reflect that many of our pupils come from just 
such homes as these ; we must know that the theo- 
retical idea will be found correct when submitted to 
the practical test. 

Moreover, we ewe it to these simple, plodding peo- 
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pie, to open the doors of knowledge to their children, 
wider than they were ever opened for them. ' These 
hard-working citizens know that they can give hardly 
a thought to anything, except to keep their children 
supplied with food and clothes; but nevertheless, 
they take great ^ride in these same children, and, re- 
alizing their own lack of education, are anxious that 
their children shall come out of the common school 
very far in advance of them in general scholarship. 
Further, many a parent has some acquaintance with 
these studies ; but most with the cares of a family rest- 
ing upon them, and the wearying labor of the count- 
ing room or shop to engage their attention, take as 
their mental recreation the news of the day, and 
think they have time for nothing! more. But let 
Susan or John get to 'searching for "specimens," or 
inquiring " the reason why," or noting this peculiar- 
ity as compared to the one spoken of in the school- 
room, and the father's paper is thrown aside, a lost 
enthusiasm is rekindled. The mother's quick phil- 
osophy and keenness of perception are brought to 
bear upon this and that point, and the fifteen minute 
lesson at school is like the small seed sown. The 
' fruit brought forth in the home-circle is a thoughtful- 
ness and intelligence on the part of the children that 
helps greatly in making them manly men and 
womanly women. This culture, if given at all, must 
be begun early, as comparatively few of our children 
remain in school long enough even to fit themselves 
for the high school. 

The second useful result is this : It furnishes profita- 
ble food for the mind, and consequently profitable 
topics for conversation. The mind is ever busy. As 
of old, •* the thought of the heart is only evil con- 
tinually;*' hence, it is an object to present something 
to the youthful mind worthy of being grasped by it. 
And is it not far better for the boys and girls to study 
the delicate structure of the muscles in the roast upon 
the dinner-table, or to test the truth of the statement 
that the bones of the flying birds are hollow when 
prairie chicken is the bill of fare, than to be ponder- 
ing on some disgraceful street scene, or brooding 
over some fancied injury from a school-mate ? Is 
not one happier, who can look with admiration upon 
a sunflower, feel an interest in observing the Shep- 
herd's Purse, and see utility, in the downy dandelion 
seeds, than one who only sees in one a coarse yellow 
flower, in the second an insignificant weed, and in 
the last a pretty, harmless plaything? 

The third useful result we would notice is that it 
quickens the power of observation in pupils, and 
teachers also. The points of interest discussed in 
the school- room, in regard to plant or animal, or 
natural phenomena, are sure to lead to the discovery 
of other and perhaps similar points of interest by the 
pupil himself. The teacher also, looking at things 
with regard to the interest they would possess in the 
school-room, sees many things which otherwise would 
be passed without thought or comment. Old and 
well-known facts to the teacher, also take a new sig- 
nificance. 

The habit of observing nature once succesfully 
begun, sooner or later there comes to the mind the 
conviction that all things were created for some end ; 
that though " the reason why " may often be but dimly 
understood by us, still it is evident that the " Great 
Architect of the Universe " had a design in making 
all that is made. This realization is, I think, impor- 
tant to our well-being here and hereafter. 

Lastly, let us notice the benefit arising from the 
science lessons in the increased zest with which the 



pupils engage in the ordinary school work. Tliis is, 
perhaps, more apparent in the lower grades. Here it 
enables children to understand many things in their 
reading lessons which could not be thoroaghly ex- 
plained without their knowledge of things taught in 
the science lessons. Moreover, a lesson has an in- 
creased interest, when the children's knowledge of 
the subject extends farther than the facts stated in the 
lesson. — Illinois Schoolmaster, 



FEWER RULES AND MORE COMMON 

SENSE. 

THE average school teacher is strong in the direc- 
tion of rules. Weakness will be unblushingly 
acknowledged in arithmetic ; perfect harmony is nut 
claimed between subjects and predicates ; large cities 
change their location with a rapidity and utter disre- 
gard of space that quite puts to shame the achieve- 
ments of Aladdin and his wonderful lamp; bat 
strength, harmony and fixedness are always found to 
perfection in the rules of the school. If school rules 
were always in harmony with sanitary rules, this page 
might be occupied with other discussions — unforta- 
nately they are not in such harmony. 

Take for example, the almost universal rule that 
pupils shall spend the recesses in the school-yards 
and playgrounds. On a beautiful day in June, 
Brown, trustee of public school No. 505, enters tlie 
school about 1 1 a. m. He finds the room deserted 
save by the teachers and two or three pupils. One of 
the latter is writing on the teacher's roll -book, an- 
other filling ink-wells, while the third has just re- 
turned from the corner grocery with five cents' worth 
of pickles, which the teacher holds in a paper parcel, 
and would have, ere this, shared with her fellows, 
but for the inopportune entrance of Brown. 

** Recess ?" asks Brown, with an upward inflection 
of voice. 

" Yes, sir," replies Miss Smith, deftly putting the 
paper parcel into her desk, while the lids of several 
other desks close over a variety of articles, from a ' 
piece of "lovely blue silk" to the New York " Ledg- 
er." «• We send them all into the yard at recesa. 
Children cooped up in school -rooms need a mouthful 
of fresh air and a bit of sunshine. Getting health 
and bodily vigor, you know." 

As Brown walks down the shady side of the street 
he says to himself: "She understands children. 
Don't drill them to death. Gives them a mouthful 
of air. She ought to be promoted." 

Miss. Smith says: *'I was so afraid I couldn't eat 
my pickle. I'm just dying for one. Say, girls, how 
would you have your new dress cut ? What a guy 
Miss Jones is in that old dress. There goes the bell. 
Dear me ! why couldn't recess be an hour long, so I 
could eat pickles !' ' 

On a windy, rainy day in December, Brown turns 
the comer on his way to P. S. No. 505. As he docs 
so a gust of wind turns his umbrella and his hat rolls 
in the gutter while trying to repair damages; he gives 
a sigh of relief as the outer door of P. S. No. 50$ 
shuts with a bang, and he is secure from the fury of 
the storm. He passes to the school-rooms and tinds 
them deserted, as before. 

" Recess !" says Brown, this time with a down- 
ward inflection of voice. 

"Yes, sir," replied Miss Smith ; "children cooped 
up," etc. 

\ 
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"Not much sua to-day/' says Brown, smiling 
grimly. 

"Well, no, but plenty of air; moist air, too. A 
little rain is good for goslings," and Miss Smith smiles 
at her witticism, but awakes no responsive smile. 

'* I think rU go into the gymnasium and see the 
children," says Brown. 

Miss Smith essays to stop him by introducing other 
school topics, but in vain. Down narrow, crooked, 
ill-lighted back stairs Brown gropes his way, in im« 
tninent risk of making Mrs. B. a widow. He reaches 
the gymnasium or playground. In the language of 
ordinary mortals the gymnasium of P. S. No. 505 
would be called the cellar. But ordinary mortals did 
not affix the names to the different apartments of P. 
S. No. 505. Brown finds the flagged floor sticky and 
damp. Through the open door the biting wind 
viciously rushes. Most of the children stand along 
the side of the room shivering, wishing for the bell to 
ring, and, in the dim light, looking like the spirits in 
the Frozen Circle of Dante's Inferno. A few irre- 
pressibles running around and yelling at the top of 
their voices help to fill out the picture. 

" Getting a breath of fresh air ?" asks Brown of a 
group in a corner, where the noise will allow him to 
bpeak. •« 

"Getting a cold," says Patsy Murphy, standing 
first on one foot and then on the other, who, being a 
new boy, fails to recognize the august personage 
who addressed them. " Teacher says it's healthy. 
Wish she had to come down here every day ! She'd 
be rather sick." 

Brown returns to the school-room. " Miss Smith, 
don't you think the boys, on such days as these, bet- 
ter have their recess in the rooms, and only those 
pass out who must do so ?" 

" Why, Mr. Brown ! who ever heard of such an 
idea ? Think of the noise ! They would litter the 
floor with apple skins, and the teachers would have 
to look after them every minute. Besides, it wouldn't 
do to break over the rules." 

Brown turned down the street. As he buttoned 
his coat, he said, " I wish Miss Smith had a little 
common sense," but no word of promotion this time. 

Miss Smith said to herself: "What could make 
Mr. Brown so cross ! Have a recess in the rooms in- 
deed, because it happens to rain ! Next he would 
want such a recess when it is cloudy, when it is cold, 
when it is hot, and what time could the teacher get 
to eat an apple and have a little chat ? No, I'll Jet 
him know that I keep the rules." 

Fellow-teachers, Brown was and is right. What Miss 
Smith needs, — what we all need, — is more cpmmon 
sense. In pleasant and mild weather, to the average 
boy or girl, a run in a school-yard or well-lighted 
play-ground is beneficial. It were better for the moral 
and physical well-being of primary children if the 
teachers joined them. If, like our German friends, 
they directed their sports, suggested games, chose the 
sides, led the singing, tried to get back to their own 
childhood, it woiUd be infinitely better for both par- 
ties. But we prefer to keep the rules. Children are 
turned out and left to their own devices, the teachers, 
meanwhile, indulging in pickles and gossip. The rule 
is made inflexible. Children recovering from sickness, 
children ill-clad and suffering with colds, must go 
into the yard because it is the rule. Girls, fourteen 
to sixteen, at critical periods of their life, must go 
and "stand on the line" for ten or fifteen minutes, 
with only thin shoes to protect them from the heat- 
extracting flagging. If notes are brought to be ex- 



cused, to be sure, they are excused; but often so un- 
graciously that a girl will, as one said, " die before 
she brought anot)ier note." All of this that a rule 
may be kept. 

The exclusion of pupils from the school-room in 
the morning, regardless of the weather, until the 
clock indicates the appointed minute, re-enacts again 
the story of Procrustes. Teachers sit in well-warmed 
rooms, discussing last night's party, while little girls 
shiver in the bleak play-ground. "Serves them right 
for coming so early !" Not so ! The children 
dread the biting wind less. than the cutting words, 
and often the rod, which falls upon them if late. . In 
their anxiety to avoid these, and knowing of the in- 
clemency of the weather, after along, cold walk they 
arrive, half-frozen, at the school -room, to find the 
door closed in conformity to a rule made in Julv. 
Give the children fair play. Let the rules be made 
for their good and not for our personal convenience. 

An old farmer's son returned from college. He 
talked finely about the dignity of labor and the chem- 
ical constituents of the soils. Spring wore into sum- 
mer and summer into autumn, and no useful result 
came from his dissertations. One night at family 
prayers the old farmer exclaimed : " O Lord ! Thou 
hast given John a power of book larnin', but we 
pray Thee, give him a little 'gumption,' too." The 
schools have a "power" of rules. Let us offer the old 
farmer's prayer for a "little gumption." — Sanitarian. 



The Teacher as a Man.— What the teacher 
should be as a man, to be a true educator. The 
teacher should be a person of quick perception, of 
good judgment, of broad, deep, tender sympathies, 
that he come directly to the hearts of his pupils, 
with a strong will, and a sacred regard for truth and* 
duty. He should be a whole-souled man, full of 
wisdom, full of energy, full of faith. He should 
be cheerful, hopeful, self-possessed, enthusiastic, de- 
cided. It is the spirit, the temper, the life of the 
teacher which impresses the child ; and these uncon- 
sciously find expression in the teacher's face, in the 
tones of his voice, in his manners. Some one has 
said, "A beautiful form is better than a beautiful 
face, but a beautiful behavior is better than a beauti- 
ful form." " What a man is tells for vastly more 
than what he says." And what he is " is the treas- 
ure which a life has gathered." The personal in- 
fluence of the teacher is the most powerful means 
of moulding the character of the child. Another 
has said, " Of this, at least, we may be sure; the fixed 
and everlasting principles of character cannot be 
put aside, nor bribed, nor held in suspense, either to 
accommodate our moral indolence, or to atone for 
our neglect. What we are daily sowing in self-dis- 
cipline, we shall reap in the failure or success of our 
work. We are watched, we are studied, we are 
searched through and through, by those we under- 
take to lead — not in a jealous or malignant criticism, 
but in earnest good faith. A manhood that is manly, 
a womanhood that is womanly — these are not such 
^S^y sights that young hearts should turn away from 
them or disown their fascination. 



Thomas Carlyle : " The older I grow— and I 
now stand upon the brink of eternity — ^the more comes 
back to me the sentence in the catechism which I 
learned when a child, and the fuller and deeper be- 
comes its meaning: * What b the chief end of man ? 
To glorify God, and to enjoy Him forever.' " 
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J. P. WICKERSHAM J. P. M'CASKEY. 

THE proceedings of the tenth annual 
session of the Greene county Teach- 
ers' Institute comes to us in a neatly-issued 
pamphlet comprising forty pages. 

The directors of Lower Saucon township, 
Northampton county, contributed five dol- 
lars to the Educational Hall fund, and the 
contribution appears in the printed report 
to the credit of Northumberland county. 
The name of the county was probably ab- 
breviated in the manuscript to the printer, 
and hence the error in credit. We take 
pleasure in making the correction. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is very much gratified with the recep- 
tion of his late annual report. Numerous 
commendatory letters have been received 
from gentlemen whose good opinion he is 
proud to merit, and the Press of the State, 
with one voice, have spoken words of praise 
in respect to it. When a people cannot 
only bear with good humor, but accept with 
thanks, such lessons as that report contains, 
it augurs well for further progress. 

We are exceedingly gratified at the zeal 
manifested by the superintendents from 
whom we have heard in the work of gathering 
together the facts concerning the history of 
education in their several jurisdictions. Old 
records are being searched, old men with 
good memories are being visited, works on 
local history are being examined, circulars 
asking for information are being issued, and 
it now looks as if the results would be very 
complete and permanently valuable. It is 
a good sign, showing the general interest in 
the subject already awakened, that the local 
newspapers in several localities have begun 
to prepare and publish historical sketches 
relating to education. 



The Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers' Association held a meeting at 
Harrisburg, February 2 2d. Present, Messrs. 
Buehrle, Schaeffer, Shaub, and Miss Mc- 
Cord ; absent, Mr. Jones. It was organized 
by electing Supt. R. K. Buehrle chairman, 
and Miss Mary McCord secretary. The 



Committee cut out a large amount of work 
for the next meeting at Erie. They resolved 
to invite the Canadian teachers to come 
across the lake and pay us a visit. A like 
invitation will probably be extended to the 
teachers of Western New York and North- 
eastern Ohio. A grand excursion to Niag- 
ara is also contemplated. The hospitality 
of the people of Erie is inexhaustible; so let 
delegations from all the counties and cities 
make the occasion a grand one. 

The third annual meeting of the "Lriter- 
ary Association" of Juniata county, was 
held in the Halls of Airy View Academy, 
Port Royal, January 30 and 31. The mem- 
bership of the Association is composed of 
delegates from the Literary Associations 
throughout the county ; ami in the course 
of the proceedings the interesting fact was 
presented that there is at present in opera- 
tion a flourishing Literary Society in every | 
township in the county except one, and 
in one township there are three of these 
valuable educational agencies. Juniata is 
certainly at the ''head of the class" in this 
line of useful effort. It is even understood 
that her school men are bent on organizing 
a Literary Society in every school-house. 
Success to them. 



" Every teacher, and every director of public 
schools, at least in this State, should receive regn- 
larly, and read thoroughly. The Pennsylvania 
School Journal ; and those who do not, in our opin- 
ion, are neglecting that which is indispensable to their 
own usefulness and efficiency as teachers or directors. 
The only thing we regret with regard to the journal 
aforesaid, is, that it is not issued weekly instead of 
monthly, thereby increasing its usefulness." 

The above is from one of our wide-awake 
newspapers. The *'regret*' expressed is one 
common to many of the best friends of 
the Journal. If one-half of those whose 
names ought to be on our subscription lists 
would put them there, we would lose no 
time in changing the Journal from a 
monthly to a weekly. The matter rests 
mainly in the hands of the teachers. With 
their help we are ready to launch the new 
boat at once. 



The State Teachers* Association of Illi- 
noiSy at its recent session, appointed a com- 
mittee of five to take into consideration the 
exhibition of school work at the Paris £x- 
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position in 1878. It was through the agency 
of this Association that Illinois made her 
exhibition at Philadelphia. The same dis- 
interestedness and energy will doubtless 
enable her to send a fine exhibit to Paris. 
What will Pennsylvania do? We cannot af- 
ford to rest on our Centennial laurels. They 
must be renewed, or they will surely fade. 
But why not have a United States exhibi- 
tion at Paris ? Must each State act in this 
matter for itself? Is there anything to pre- 
vent all the States from uniting in an ex- 
hibit that shall be national, doing justice to 
our system of public instruction, without 
being broken into fragments and marred 
in effect by endless repetitions and dupli- 
icates? 



The editors of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education decline, in accordance with the 
expressed wishes of the teachers, to merge 
their journal in the new weekly North-West- 
tXTi Journal of Education. The reason of this 
declination is not hostility to the new enter- 
prise, but an unwillingness to dispense with 
the aid of an instrumentality which has 
rendered much effective service to the 
school cause. The teachers fear that the 
proposed change would stand in the way 
of their having full reports of their local 
meetings, full information in relation to 
legislative action on school matters, and a 
fair chance to fight the enemy on his own 
ground. Our opinion is, that they are 
right. And, by the way, it is only just to say 
that this Wisconsin Journal is one of the 
ablest and most readable magazines of the 
kind in the country. 

The Principal of the State Normal School 
in Maryland has been for some years ex-offi- 
cio State Superintendent of Schools. The 
work of the two positions has been all along 
too heavy for one man, and Prof. Newell, 
who has performed it, though under pro- 
test, to the satisfaction of all, now insists 
upon a change. He says in his late report : 

The views which I have entertained and consist- 
ently advocated for nine years, from considerations 
of pablic interest, have of late been strengthened and 
deepened by an admixture of personal considerations. 
** Nan sum qt$aiis eram ;** the labor, the care, and 
the worry, which were once borne without visible 
strain, are beginning now in the tenth year to make 
an impression. I can no longer forget that 1 am at- 
tempting to do two men's work ; and the recent loss 
of three faithful fellow-laborers in the same cause 
within a very few months, and under circumstances 
indicating overwork as in some degree the cause, has 
given emphasis to my conviction, so early and so re- 



peatedly expressed, that the duties of State Superin- 
tendent should be separated from those belonging to 
the Principal of the State Normal School. I shall 
therefore request the State Board of Education to re- 
scind the By-Law under which the double duties are 
performed by me, as soon as it can be done without 
injury to the public service; and as I shall consider 
it to be my duty to advocate the creation of the office 
of S/a^f Superintendent of Education^ it is right to 
state that I shall not be a candidate for the position, 
in case the General Assemblv should create the office. 



The management of the Permanent Ex- 
position at Philadelphia seem to be in earn- 
est in regard to the establishment of an ed- 
ucational department. As previously stated, 
they have assigned on the floor of the Main 
Building a space amply large and well suited 
for the purpose. As we understand the 
matter, the exhibition will be divided into 
two parts: first^that for which the material 
will be furnished and displayed by individu- 
als, as text-books, school furniture, school 
apparatus, etc. ; and, second, a pedagogical 
museum^ for which the material will be 
searched for and selected. It is proposed 
that it shall contain all that is best calcu- 
lated to exemplify and illustrate schools and 
school systems. The plan of organization 
is intended to be similar to the plans which 
have proven successful in undertakings of 
the kind in Europe. The work of procur- 
ing the material and arranging the display 
has been placed in the hands of a commit- 
tee of school men located mostly in Phila- 
delphia. They hold weekly meetings, and 
are making vigorous efforts to render the 
project a success. 

A GENTLEMAN, uow serving in the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, in conversation re- 
cently, held that the salaries of the superin- 
tendents of our schools are quite too high, 
and ought to be reduced. The average sal- 
ary paid these officers, including city super- 
intendents, is a little over 1 1,300 per annum. 
For this sum they are expected to devote 
their whole time, talent, and strength to the 
wearing and responsible duties of their of- 
fice. In addition, nearly all of them are 
compelled to travel thousands of miles in a 
year, paying all the expenses out of their 
own pockets. 

This same gentlemen was, a few days sub- 
sequent to the conversation alluded to above, 
arguing very strongly that the salaries of the 
judges of our courts should be increased. 
He did not see how they could live and 
keep a family on their present salaries. Their 
salaries* are now ^4,000 per annum and 
mileage ! Some of them are not engaged in 
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the duties of their office more than one-half 
or one-third of their time ! 

Now, we appreciate the worth of a learned 
judiciary. We have no complaint to utter 
against their being well paid. But we do 
say that it requires a man as able, as schol- 
arly, as cultured, to fill the office of Superin- 
tendent of Schools as it does that of a Judge 
of our Courts. Indeed, we can name coun- 
ties in which the superintendent, in any fair 
comparison of general or professional learn- 
ing, of mental depth or breadth, of all that 
goes to make a full-grown man, outranks 
the .judge. Is there any reason under 
Heaven in such a case why the judge should 
have easy times, a salary of |4,ooo and 
mileage, and the superintendent work all 
the year round for 1 1,300, or less, and pay 
his own expenses? 

The gentlaman above spoken of is a law- 
yer; but upon what "meat" do lawyers feed, 
that they should be made rich and comfort- 
able, while those, their equals in the other 
professions, must live in poverty or starve ? 

The gentleman is a lawyer; we are a 
teacher; and it is quite time that teachers 
should claim, at least, & show of justice at 
the hands of public men. 

Governor Robinson, of New York, in 
his recent message, says : "I would also sug- 
gest an inquiry as to whether the normal 
schools are really worth to the system what 
they cost." As might be expected, this 
suggestion found men ready to act upon it 
in the Legislature, and the Committee of 
Ways and Means have been instructed by 
resolution to inquire into the condition and 
working of the normal schools, and the ex-^ 
tent of their usefulness to the State. 

New York has been exceedingly liberal 
to her normal schools. She has probaby 
expended from a million and half to two 
millions of dollars on buildings alone, and 
she foots annual bills for running expenses 
to the amount of some 1150,000. The peo- 
ple who furnish all this money have an un- 
doubted right to know what becomes of it, 
and whether it is put to the best of uses. 
But we trust for the sake of the great work 
of training teachers generally, and we 
might add for the sake of popular education 
everywhere, the inquiry will be broad, and 
give due consideration to all the facts bear- 
ing upon the case. A partial investigation 
by prejudiced parties will do immense harm; 
much of good is to be hoped from a fair in- 
quiry by men who can look on all sides of a 
question. 



One thing is clear: the normal school 
question is to be re-argued and re-settled. 
Our normal school men had better at once 
clear their decks for action, for enemies are 
in hot pursuit of them, and soon they will 
feel the effects of their fire. That they will 
be victorious in the end we do not for a 
moment doubt; but that they will lose 
nothing in the contest we are not prepared 
to maintain. Normal schools for the train- 
ing of teachers must be a part of every effi- 
cient public school system; but those we 
have in Pennsylvania, as well as those they 
have in New York, can probably be much 
improved. We welcome all movements 
looking in that direction. 



We had hoped that ere this at least one, 
if not more, of our State Normal Schools 
would establish in connection with its 
Model School, a Kindergarten for the pur- 
pose of acquainting the teachers in training 
with the philosophy that underlies the sys- 
tem of Froebel, and of affording them an 
opportunity of learning the practice of kin- 
dergartening as an art. No effort in this 
direction has been made, and so we wel- 
come the announcement that Miss Ruth R. 
Burritt has opened a "Normal Training 
School for Kindergarten Teachers" in Phil- 
adelphia. Miss Burritt had charge of the 
"Froebel Kindergarten" which was in op- 
eration on the Centennial Grounds during 
the Exposition ; her address is 1 320 Arch st. 

We extract the following paragraphs from 
the prospectus : 

This will afford an opportunity to those living in 
Philadelphia and surrounding country, to learn the 
system without incurring the expense of going to dis- 
tant cities. The number will be limited to ten or 
twelve, and those desirous of taking the training will 
oblige by making application at once, as it retards 
the progress to admit members after the training be- 
gins. 

To fill the important position of a Kindergartener 
successfully, requires much general knowledge and 
culture ; refined, gentle and courteous manners, suffi- 
cient musical ability to sing the songs necessary for 
the plays and gymnastic exercises ; and above all, a 
cheerful, patient nature, with a warm love for little 
children, an enthusiastic earnestness of purpose that 
will enable her to devote herself to the special study 
of child nature, in the spirit of humility that reveah 
what Christ meant when he said, ** He that receiveth 
a little child in my name receiveth me, and Him that 
sent me: woe unto him who offends one of these 
little ones, for their spirits behold the face of my 
Father who is in heaven.'' 



And what is said above leads us to confess 
once more that the Model Schools in con- 
nection with our State Normal Schools are 
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very far from fulfilling the function theory 
assigns to such schools in a course of train- 
ing for teachers. 

The rooms which they occupy are not 
models. Several have good rooms, several 
others have rooms that barely answer the 
purpose, and the rooms of the remainder 
have scarcely a single good quality to re- 
commend them. There is not a room of 
this kind in the State that is all a Model 
School room ought to be. 

They are deficient in apparatus and appli- 
ances. All of them have the apparatus used 
in a good common school; few of them 
have much in addition. A Model School 
should be supplied. with the very best means 
of instruction that can be procured, includ- 
ing material for widely-diversified object 
lessons. In addition, there should be a 
collection of the most approved apparatus 
and appliances for all grades of schools, 
which every teacher-student should not only 
be allowed to inspect, but be taught to 
handle with skill. In other words^ every 
Model School should have connected with 
it a small, well-selected pedagogical mu- 
seum. 

Moreover, it is feared that the true func- 
tion of these Model Schools is too often lost 
sight of. Weil understood, they are the 
most vital part of the Normstl School, the 
very centre of its professional life. If con- 
sidered a mechanical annex, a mere side- 
show, an empty form of law, they cannot 
be expected to serve any good purpose. In 
short, the condition of the Model School is 
the surest of all tests as to the condition of 
.the Normal School with which it is con- 
nected. With the strength that will come 
from a liberal State appropriation, this weak 
part of our Normal School machinery will, 
we trust, be at once strengthened. 

The Superintendent of Public Schools in 
the city of New York, Henry Kiddle, Esq., 
in his recent report to the Board of Educa- 
tion, gives it as his opinion that the efforts 
to enforce the compulsory law in that city 
have been a failure, and he recommends 
its repeal. The whole number of pupils 
brought into the schools during the year by 
the compulsory law was only 763, of whom 
only 178 were admitted into the public 
schools. Mr. Kiddle thinks that it is almost 
impossible to employ a sufficient number of 
officers to reach the thousands of children 
employed, contrary to law, in stores and 
factories, or to retain unruly children in the 
schools after they are placed there. He 



condemns in particular that part of the law 
which introduces vicious and depraved 
children into schools with the pure and 
virtuous, as tending to work a greater evil 
upon society than that which the compulsory 
law was meant to cure. 

The failure of the compulsory law was. 
palpable in the State of New York, outside 
of the city, almost from the first ; its failure 
is now announced by the highest authority 
in the city itself, where special and costly 
efforts were made to enforce it. We take it 
that this signal want of success in the prac- 
tical working of compulsory education in 
our metropolitan city will settle the question 
in the form it has been so prominently be- 
fore the school men of the United States 
for the past ten years. It may now, we 
think, be set down as a fixed fact that the 
compulsory educational laws in operation 
in strongly centralized governments cannot 
be enforced in countries like ours. They 
are to-day worse than a dead letter on the 
statute-books of every State that has adopted 
them. 

We are no prophet. We do not even 
pretend to possess any uncommon degree of 
foresight. But all that has happened in 
regard to the failure of compulsory educa- 
tion we predicted years ago, and warned 
school men against the folly of the effort 
they were making to secure its adoption. 
Pennsylvania talked about this matter, as 
other States did, but she tried no doubtful 
experiment. She is now compelled to take 
no backward step. 

And yet these tens of thousands of igno- 
rant, idle, vagrant, friendless chilaren 
growing up amongst us, must be educated 
and cared for. How to do it is now the 
greatest question before the American peo- 
ple. We must find a way to solve this 
problem, or our fate as a free people is 
sealed. This plague of ignorance and vice 
among children, if not cured, will ere many 
years pass by eat away the very vitals 
of free institutions. The Republic must 
educate or die. We have on other occa- 
sion given our crude notions on this sub- 
ject. We mean now to take the matter up 
in earnest. Pennsylvania has many thous- 
ands of adults who cannot read and write, 
she has many thousands of children who 
never attend schools of any kind or receive 
any moral training ; the task before us is to 
provide a plan that shall do away with this 
monstrous evil, without violating, the princi- 
ples on which our form of government is 
founded or the social usages to which our 
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people are accustomed. If this cannot be 
done under a republican form of govern- 
ment in a republican way, then republican- 
ism is a failure. Help from all is solicited. 
The columns of The foumal are open : who 
will speak ? 



The Twenty-second annual report of the 
Board of Controllers and the Third annual 
report of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Allegheny City for the school 
year ending June ist, 1876, is on our table. 
We have room only for the following ex- 
tract from the address of President King 
upon non-attendance " at school and the 
remedy : 



garded as wards of the State. If parents and guard- 
ians, through neglect or want of appreciation of the 
importance of education, allow their children to remain 
out of the schools, the state, from regard to its own 
welfare, perpetuity and future prosperity, should take 
the matter in hand, and enforce attendance. This 
she has a perfect right to do. No intelligent inan 
can, with propriety, question that right. 

The irregular attendance of many pupils is a mat- 
ter of serious annoyance and deep regret. Rules 
are adopted by the Board for the purpose of enforc- 
ing attendance, and the teachers seek to carry them 
into effect, and yet the desired results are not at- 
tained. Truants are by far too numerous ; they de- 
ceive their parents and teachers ; they injure, both 
mentally and morally, other pupils with whom they 
are associated and yet under the existing laws there 
is no efficient remedy for the evil. We believe that 
it would be wise and greatly beneficial to hare a law 
by which, as in Boston, New York and some other 



According to the best sources of information at our j cities, the police shall co-operate with the school au- 
command, there are at the present time in Allegheny [ thorilies in efforts to secure a larger and more regular 



City about eighteen hundred children of school age 
that attend no school. These ought all to be in the 
schools. They are growing up in utter ignorance, 
and it is from this class that paupers and criminals 
come. By and by, if not lirted out of this ignorance, 
they will cost the City of Allegheny far more than ^^15 
per head. How shall these two thousand children 
be reached ? They are mostly the children of parents 
who themselves can neither read nor write, and who, 
by reason of their own ignorance, cannot appreciate 
the value and importance of an education. Accord- 
ing to the most moderate estimates, the people of 
Allegheny pay annually, directly and indirectly, on 
account of pauperism and criminality, from $125,000 
to 1140,000, more by thousands of dollars than they 
pay for the support of the public schools. The best 
and most useful citizens are, as a rule, the best edu- 
cated. «* If the mind and heart are properly trained 
and educated in early life, there is certainly less risk 
of depraved manhood. The records of all criminal 
institutions show that the largest portion of their in- 
mates are illiterate, and that the most intelligent are 
the easiest to reform. If crime can be prevented ofr 
diminished by education, it is far better liberally to 
appropriate money for this purpose, than to l^islate 
and labor for the punishment of vice, which might 
have been prevented! These truths should stimulate 
every one to the most earnest efforts for the general 
diffusion of knowledge, and to a cordial co-operation 
with those who are engaged in this work, so that such 
education shall be given as will accomplish the best 
results." The illiterate classes are the dangerous 
classes. Instruction in at least what are called the 
common branches is essential to the full preservation 
of the people, and the very foundation of the public 
fabric; and free education should, therefore, be made 
general, and, if possible, universally diffused. In 
view of these admitted truths, especially in view of 
the fact that there are probably from fifteen to eigh- 
teen hundred children of school-age, growing up in 
our midst without any education at all, we recom- 
mend that legislation be secured at as early a date 
as practicable by which attendance on the public 
schools shall, in some sense, be made compulsory. 
If parents are, by law, required to pay taxes to sup- 
port the common schools, wherein is the injustice of 
requiring them, by law, to send their children to the 
schools ? Children that, for any reason whatsoever, 
are permitted to grow up in illiteracy, should be re- 



attendance. Our system is voluntary, and additional 
legislation would be necessary to adopt any compul- 
sory plan ; but if such legislation were secured, and 
faithfully carried out, great benefits would inure to 
the cause of education, and the prosperity of our 
schools. 



HEART AND HOME EDUCATION. 

THE following essay on the above sub- 
ject, read by Mrs. A. J. Field before 
the Michigan Teachers' Association, applies 
in Pennsylvania as well as Michigan : 

To me, occupying as I do the position of both 
teacher and parent, it seems that the remedy for most 
of the internal evils of the school room, the difficul- 
ties which teachers find in their profession, must be 
found in the homes of the pupils. As one speaker to- 
day so earnestly remarked : «* The mothers have a 
duty to perform ; teachers ought not to shoulder all 
the blame, for, goodness knows ! they have enoueh to 
bear." / K 

Our teachers find that one of the most unpleasant 
school difficulties lies in the almost utter want of ap- 
preciation on the part of both parents and children, 
of the value of those moments of time so essential to 
the well being of the pupils Whom they are obliged 
to carry rather than to lead. In this ignonnce of 
the infinite worth of a single instant of time is found 
the cause of want of punctuality, of absence from 
and neglect of duty for trivial reasons so paralyzing 
to the best directed and best sustained efforts. "That 
is often lost in an hour which costs a lifetime" — aye, 
not only that, but a lifetime is lost with the loss of 
one short hour, or less ; for do we not ** live in deeds, 
not years — in thoughts, not breaths — in feelings, not 
in figures on a dial ?" O that we could grasp in our in- 
spiration the light and weapons of science from the 
possession or claim of skeptical or unbelieving sa* 
vans, and use the same with power in demonstrating 
that the Almighty's government is one for all nature 
— including the children ! 

How many moments does it require for the nnsus- 
tained innocence of childhood to become soiled for 
life by a foul picture or book ? And is a moment noth* 
ing ? How many moments does it require to speak 
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the one word that may break the fetters of an im- 
prisoned intellect^ and the seeming dullard burst 
upon the astonished world a lofty genius? That 
vital moment lost, and only God can estimate the 
infinitude of that loss to the man and to the world. 

I think one great, if not fatal, mistake we profes- 
sedly Christian people make is this, that we believe 
and teach that the Creator commenced His work on 
what for plainness of statement may be called Mon- 
day morning, and finished it on Saturday night. In- 
steady of this, let us better teach His way, and believe 
Him an ever-present Creator and Providence, and a 
Father of overflowing love in all life for every day, 
during every instant of time. 

Only by arriving at a true estimate of the power of 
little influences, of moments rightly used, words fitly 
spoken, can we, as parents and teachers, secure to 
the young what the world so much needs and demands 
of us all— exalted manhood, symmetrical lives. 

There arc two reasons why children are heedless as 
regards their time and their studies ; and one is home- 
hunger. I do not mean that they are deprived of 
food ; but I mean the heart-longings for affection, for 
kindness, attention, guidance, good cheer, compan- 
ionship in plays, in studies, and in work. I would 
not have the idle, listless, wasteful moments at home, 
that are the bane of childhood and youth. The 
home-loves should All to overflowing the young, rest- 
less heart. This is a child's right, and if fully granted 
that love akin to the divine, that lives by sacrifice of 
self will be kindled, and moments be valued at their 
worth. It is this wasted, wasteful, wasting home life 
that becomes to the teslcher. a most positive evil, 
through evil to the pupil. The soul and mind-hun- 
ger, if satisfied at home, as time unfolds the young 
nature's needs to the parent, will give to our schools 
a race of pupils whose happy content will brighten 
every hour, whose capabilities will far transcend ours, 
and whose acquirements would soon put our boasted 
wisdom to the blush. 

The home in which a child is fed. with love — such 
a love as goes out into its needs all the time, into its 
plays and talks, songs, studies, work ; a love which 
delights to answer every question and guide through 
every difficulty ^ a love so divine that all its ambition 
is awakened to know more and do more ; a love 
which has strewn its young pathway with living flow- 
ers and arched its sky with smiling rainbows ; a 
love which has made everything in nature the beck- 
oning symbols of the Heavenly Father ; — a home like 
this, with love like this, never turns out a child for 
the high duties of life that is not all alive to catch the 
inspiration of every hour, to grasp the vital import of 
every issue. And to such, time is more than gold — it 
\& immortal life 1 

Another reason that the child "at snail's pace 
creeps reluctantly to school," is in the school itself, 
so barren of all material and emotional richness and 
beauty. I care not how attractive a home may be ; 
the school should be able«to attract from such a home. 
To the child that has drunk from the spring of true 
knowledge, as the years have developed its capaci- 
ties and its thirst to know has increased, there comes 
a longing for the instruction and oft-promised advan- 
tages of the study, recitation, and teaching of the 
school -room. Glad am I that scenic and architec- 
tural beauty are coming to be vital considerations 
with the school boards ; for, next to the well-ordered 
home, the school-room should be made the loveliest 
spot on earth bounded by walls of human building. 
— Michigan Teacher, 



CENTENNIAL 'FRUIT IN ILLINOIS. 

THE exhibition of education made by 
the State of Illinois, at the Centennial 
Exposition, was prepared and managed alto- 
gether by a committee of teachers appointed 
by the State Teachers' Association. At a 
late meeting of the Association, the com- 
mittee made a report through its chairman, 
Mr. S. H. White. In the concluding part 
of his report, Mr. White takes occasion to 
allude to the "need of greater permanency 
in the plan and means by which our work 
is carried on." In this connection he 
speaks in commendatory terms of the or- 
ganization of Pennsylvania. He says : 

But we need not go outside our own country to 
learn the same lesson. There was not a single state 
exhibit which was more extensively visited, more 
widely commended, and which brought more credit 
to the American idea of education, than that of Penn- 
sylvania. As an expose of the working of all the 
educational agencies of a State, both public and pri- 
vate, advanced and elementary, reformatory and 
charitable, and of the means used in producing edu- 
cational results, it went far to show how grand the 
educational feature of the Exposition would have 
been, had it received its proper deserts at the outset, 
and been carried out according to a well-digested 
plan. 

The favorable circumstances under which this ex- 
hibit was prepared made all this possible; but it 
could not have been done even thten, had the State of 
Pennsylvania been in the habit of changing her State 
Superintendent every two, or even every four years. 
The enlistment of all the forces which were tributary 
to that exhibit could be done only by a man who was 
familiar with his resoiirces, and who knew how to 
marshal them into action. Such a knowledge comes 
only by long acquaintance with the whole situation. 
And he would not have been able to present those 
splendid results, had the fltness of his host of subor- 
dinate officers for their positions been determined by 
the deliberations of a political caucus. 

The report concludes with the following 
practical suggestions, just as well suited for 
adoption in Pennsylvania as in Illinois : 

I. That the teachers of the State secure the estab- 
lishment of an educational department in their county 
or district fairs. In this may be exhibited articles of 
school furniture, apparatus, plans and models of 
school-houses, school-books, specimens of work done 
in the schools of the region, and any other things 
possessing an educational interest. An exhibit of 
simply the things necessary in every common school 
would be very suggestive. If steps be taken in sea- 
son, plans can be matured by which specimens of 
penmanship, drawing, spelling, and other written 
work from different schools, can be presented in such 
form as to be attractive to the public. Prizes might 
be awarded to the school showing the best results 
reached in accordance with specific regulations. In 
this way a greater popular interest in education can 
be excited, a stimulus to do better work in the schools 
given, and the ingenuity of teachers exercised to de- 
vise improved methods of teaching. 
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2. That this association encourage teachers and 
others to present for general inspection at its annual 
meetings any apparatus or other aids to instruction, 
whether of their own invention or otherwise. The 
display now made by the publishing houses is of this 
nature, and possesses great interest. The enlarge- 
ment of this feature of our gatherings would bring a 
corresponding increase of profit. 

3. That this body present to the schools of the 
State a scheme for their encouragement in pursuing 
specified studies, the work done by each to be pre- 
sented for examination at its annual meeting. Cer- 
tain conditions could be made according to which the 
schools should present their work, and committees 
could be appointed to pass upon its merits and give 
their decision. This undertaking would involve 
much labor, but the good to be accomplished would 
warrant the effort. It is possible that the association 
could award prizes or give some mark of distinction 
to the schools showing the greatest excellence. , 

A scheme of the kiAd indicated in the 
third of the preceding propositions was 
adopted by the Association, and an exhibi- 
tion of scholars* work, of school-roona re- 
sults, will hereafter, it is expected, from an 
interesting feature of State teachers' meet- 
ings in Illinois. 



NATURAL HISTORY AT THE POLY- 
TECHNIC COLLEGE. 



OUR readers are aware that the students 
of the Polytechnic College, Philadel- 
phia, obtained the award at the Centennial 
Exposition of a medal and diploma for 
"Students' Work" in Natural History. The 
following correspondence will show how 
the students are trained in that institution: 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Department of Public Instruction^ 
Harrisburg, Nov. 13, 1876. 
Dr. a. L. Kennedy, 

President of Polytechnic College, Phila, : 
Dear Sir—1 have been informed that in studying 
the several natural sciences the students of your In- 
stitution spend much time in the field. As it now 
seems likely that this class of studies is about to take 
a more prominent place in the courses of study of our 
higher institutions of learning, I think a full statement 
of the methods pursued in the Polytechnic College 
would be of general benefit ; and may I not hope 
that at an early day you will find time in some proper 
manner to make them public. 

Yours respectfully, 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 
Supt, Public Instruction, 

Penna. Polytechnic College, 

Faculty's Office: Phila. Dec. 26, 1876. 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham, LL. D., State Superin- 

tendent of Common Schools, Harrisburg, Pa, 

Dear Sir^l avail myself of the leisure afforded 

by the holiday season to acknowledge the receipt of 

your favor of 13th ult., and to endeavor to comply 



with your request that the methods of studying natu- 
ral science pursued here should be made public. 

Your letter, written almost immediately upon the 
closing of the Centennial Exhibition, furnishes grati- 
fying assurance that the lesson taught American edu- 
cators by the grand International Exhibition will not 
be lost upon them ; and that the imperfections in the 
methods of scientific training usually pursued in this 
country having become apparent, the needed reform 
will be promptly applied. ^ 

As a cla-ss, American instructors in natural history 
rely too much upon the text-book. Nor are they alto- 
gether responsible for the bad practice. The respon- 
sibility must be shared by trustees, boards of educa- 
tion, and municipal authorities, who have failed to 
provide free museums, and botanical and zoological 
gardens, into which teachers may take their classes. 
When the Polytechnic College was first opened, 
the trustees were unable to make provision for a 
well-appointed museum, and the faculty encouraged 
each student to form a herbarium, and cabinets 
of minerals, fossils, shells, etc., for himself. Instruc- 
tion in the collection, preparation and classification 
of specimens was given him. Difficulties, at first 
formidable, were dissipated by experience, and year 
after year has the practice prevailed, until at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition our under-graduates were awarded 
by the International Jury on Education and Science 
the prize medal and diploma for students* work in 
natural histor/j as well as in architecture and me- 
chanical engineering. 

Soon af^er a student enters upon his course here, 
his work in Natural Science begins with Chemistry, 
and when he is familiar with formulae and a few 
reactions, he is encouraged to begin to form his 
cabinet of minerals. He provides himself with a 
few strong flat pasteboard boxes, made at a moderate 
cost, for the purpose. Each contains 36 trays of a 
size to receive tJie minerals. He now makes and 
presents tracings of the figures belonging to the six 
crystalline systems as shown in Dana's mineralogy 
(small edition), and recites the descriptive text, each 
recitation being followed by a lecture illustrated by 
sets of carefully-made models of each system. Thus 
prepared he begins to construct the thirteen funda- 
mental forms of crystals in plaster, sawing out the 
blocks from a large piece and cutting them into shape 
with tools supplied him for the purpose. From these 
fundamental forms, which become his property, he 
may derive others; he is practiced in the cleavage 
and in the determination of the systems to which 
minerals belong. Chemistry and crystallography are 
the keys to the mineral kingdom, and with these be 
is ready to arrange and classify specimens. He has 
probably obtained one or more that have lain un- 
valued, almost unheeded, among broken furniture In 
his father's garret, or perhaps in that of a friend, who 
has heard that he is forming a collection and wants 
to help him ; or he visits a locality in his neighbor- 
hood, most of his classmates do the same in their 
neighborhoods, and it is rare, indeed, if, when the day 
appointed for the first distribution arrives, ten distinct 
mineral specimens are not brought in quantities suffi- 
cient to distribute among the class, say of twice that 
number. The inside of the lids of specimen boxes 
are ruled into spaces corresponding in number, size 
and position with the trays. The number, name, lo- 
cality, crystalline system and chemical composition 
of a specimen selecte<} for distribution are placed on 
the blackboard, and copied into a space on the lid, 
the number of which is that of the specimen. The 
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latter is broken into shapes and sizes adapted to the 
trays, and into as many separate portions as there are 
members of the class. The members are called up in 
order, each takes from the lecture table 9ne of the 
portions, numbers it and places it in its tray. The 
exercise, which occupies but a few minutes, is re- 
peated until all the specimens brought for the purpose 
have been distributed. When localities in neighbor- 
ing counties yet remote from the residence of any 
student are to be visited, a committee of two or three 
is sent to it, by a Friday afternoon train, their expenses 
being paid by the class and their collections fairly dis- 
tributed upon their return. Minerals from distant 
localities are obtained either by exchange or purchase. 
If the latter, an assessment (or the purpose is levied 
by the class upon its members. A member of the 
faculty is usually present at the distributions, to aid in 
the determination of mineral species. Of course the 
cabinets are the property of the students, and become 
the nuclei of larger collections. Twice a year the 
cabinets are submitted to public inspection, an hon- 
orary award for the best and second best is made,~and 
a healthy spirit of emulation maintained. 

The application made of this method to the ^tudy 
of the other kingdoms of nature must now be appar- 
ent. It may not seemingly differ much from the 
practice pursued elsewhere; but an educational ex- 
pert, like yourself, needs not to be told that slight 
differences in methods produce widely different re- 
sults.' The method is easy of accomplishment and 
promotive of earnest and exact habits of study, be- 
cause it applies the principle of co-operative labor m 
Ihc work of the class room. It encourages habits of 
self-help, and its general introduction through the in- 
fluence of your department into our higher institu- 
tions of learning would, indeed, be a reform worthy 
of the " new century," and would add new lustre to 
your wise administration of state educational affairs. 
Very respectfully and truly yours, 

Alfred L. Kennedy, 
President of Faculty, 



DRAWING. 



PRACTICAL PLAN FOR INTRODUCTION OF DRAW- 
ING INTO THE SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA. 



THE organization entitled "The Penn- 
sylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art" seems destined to do a good 
work, not only in the way of the cultivation 
of taste and the elevation of art-ideals by 
filling Memorial Hall with a choice collec- 
tion of objects, but in proposing and carry- 
ing into effect practical plans for the pro- 
motion of industrial art. 

We have before us the report of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction, made to the corpora* 
tion ** in the establishment of a thorough 
system of the study of drawing in the public 
schools of Philadelphia;** which, as the 
reasons given for the study of drawing are 
good everywhere, and the^plan proposed is 
equally well suited to other places as well as 
to Philadelphia, we insert below, omitting 



the extract quoted from the Governor's 
Message, as that has already been printed 
in The JournaL 

REPORT. 

Your committee, to whom was referred the consid- 
eration of *'what action, if any, should be taken by 
the corporation to assist the introduction and enforce- 
ment of the study of drawing in the public schools 
of this city/' respectfully report : 

That in considering the subject, they have thought 
it best to present to this corporation, and if this re- 
port should be adopted, to lay before the public, what 
in their opinion are 

I. The advantages and necessity of such instmction. 

IL How it can be most effectively introduced, and 
with least expense. 

In regard to the first division of the subject, your 
committee desire to refer to the position of Phila- 
delphia as a manufacturing city, and to the fact that 
the large majority of the children being educated at 
the public expense, are the sons and daughters of 
those engaged in the multifarious industries of the 
city, and who, in their turn will become mechanics 
and artisans. The question then at once arises, what 
kind of education is best adapted to the wants of 
those to whom it is to be applied, and most conducive 
to the development of the real interests of the city ? 
Heretofore, it is well known that the instruction in 
our schools, most excellent of its kind, has been 
almost exclusively of a literary character, and the 
graduates of the system are acknowledged to be ac- 
complished clerks, and possessed of great general in- 
formation. Education of this kind would, no doubt, 
be of the greatest value to a resident of a city de- 
voted to letters or to mercantile pursuits ; but in such 
a city as our own, where the whirl of the loom, the 
stroke of the hammer, and the countless sounds of a 
people actively engaged in industries of the most 
practical character daily strike upon the ear, your 
committee are of the opinion that the present plan 
of instructing the young of Philadelphia is by no 
means complete, and that here especially the study 
of drawing should be enforced, as an essential branch 
of education. 

Means of impression on the mind, are limited to 
two members of the human body, the eye and the 
ear; through the ear by speech, the eye by written or 
pictorial signs. The first means has been employed 
in our present system, in the oral instruction most 
completely, the second only in part by printed and 
written letters. 

Instruction in drawing fills this want, for through 
it the hand and eye are trained to express thought 
which cannot otherwise be expressed. Drawing be- 
comes in fact a language. 

This language, this universal language, for it is 
known the world over, is needed to be taught, and 
taught in the most careful and systematic manner, 
before it can be said that the faculties of the student 
are altogether developed ; and without this study, 
not only is tlie education incomplete, but without it, 
one who is to become an artisan is altogether help- 
less. Drawing is the language of the trades and of 
the arts, and if we are to have artisans and art work- 
men, they must be supplied with the means of expres- 
sion. . 

The almost entire absence of the apprenticeship 
system, your committee wish to advance as a further 
reason for the introduction of a practical plan of in- 
struction in drawing in the public schools. When 
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the employer was bound to instruct his apprentice in 
what weie then called the mysteries of the trade, 
among which was drawing, the occasion for this kind 
of education in the schools was not so important ; but 
now when there exists no obligation of this kind, 
when the employer merely endeavors to remunerate 
himself through the labors of the employed, it is of 
the utmost importance if we are to have any skilled 
workmen at all, that the people should see that the 
young are instructed in all that is needful to give 
them the rudiments of the language which is spoken 
in the industry which they are to follow. 

The objection found in the current opinion, that it 
is impossible to teach all children to draw, your com- 
mittee desire to dismiss by the expression of their be- 
lief, that if it is possible to teach a child to write, it 
is equally possible to teach the same child to draw. 
Each of them is the copying of forms, and your com- 
mittee cannot observe any marked difference between 
composing forms known as letters, and forms which 
are known to express ideas in themselves. 

In regard to the second division of the subject, 
how the study of drawing could be introduced into 
our public schools in the most effective way and with 
the least expense, your committee think that the first 
and most important consideration is the selection of 
a competent instructor, who should be a person pos* 
sessed of technical knowledge and of considerable 
experience as a teacher, for the position of superin- 
tendent of drawing. This office properly filled, it 
would then be necessary to have the teachers of the 
lower or primary schools instructed in the art of 
teaching the study, by the superintendent. This ac- 
complished, which your committee do not consider 
a difficult task, and which would consume perhaps 
about six months, the teachers would have become 
competent to instruct the young children under their 
charge. The superintendent would then turn his at- 
tention to the teachers of the secondary schools in 
the same manner, and they should apply their knowl- 
edge thus gained to their pupils, and so on until the 
high and normal schools are reached ; meanwhile the 
scholars of all grades would gradually come under 
instruction. 

Your committee are of the opinion, that the ex- 
penditure of $3,500 or $4,000 per annum, for the 
compensation of a superintendent, as above referred 
to, would more than repay itself in a short time, and 
that the ordinary school teacher can readily be in- 
structed to teach drawing as well as any other study 
now taught. 

The establishment of a complete system of indus- 
trial art education by this corporation, will supply op- 
portunities for the instruction and training of teachers, 
which will obviate the necessity of the very large 
expenditure involved in the formation and support of 
a normal art school. 

Your committee venture to hope, that if this matter 
be brought properly to the attention of the authori- 
ties in charge of the education of this city, that they 
will act in unison with the public feeling, and that 
they will appreciate the great importance of making, 
for this purpose, the comparatively small appropria- 
tion needed to introduce drawing into our public 
school system of education. 

John Sartain, 
J. Vaughan Merrick, 
Fairman Rogers, 
F. Oden Horstmann, 

Committee on Instruction. 



THE attention of school directors is espe- 
cially called to the article in another 
place, giving a description of the plan 
adopted by the Government of Belgium, in 
regard to constructing and furnishing school 
houses. Let it be remembered that this 
plan applies to all the Belgian school houses, 
those in the country as well as those in 
towns. A model school house built and 
furnished according to this plan was exhi- 
bited at Philadelphia. Superintendent 
Buehrle, who has kindly translated the arti- 
cle now referred to, will probably also favor 
us in a future number with a translation of 
a description of this Model. 



COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION. 



A School Director of a rural township in 
one of the interior counties of Pennsylvania, 
who describes himself as a friend of educa- 
tion because he knows the want of it, read a 
paper recently at a teachers* meeting which 
is more replete with common sense than is 
usual with compositions of the kind. It is 
especially interesting because of the hints it 
gives us not only of the growth of the public 
school system in that State, but of the diffi- 
culties it was compelled to meet and over- 
come. The School Directors of forty years 
ago, Mr. Wilhelm tells us, took no interest 
in the system, and a large part of the people 
was opposed to it. The teachers were only 
remarkable for "their bad tongues, their 
long fingers and the hoop-pole punishment 
they inflicted on the children." Mr. Wil- 
helm goes further, and gives an instance of 
a teacher who tried a milder discipline and 
was compelled to relinquish his school be- 
cause of such an unheard-of innovation. 
"That was the beginning of a new era," 
says the director; " the impressions he made 
remain, and as the victims of the rod grew 
up they began where he was obliged to leave 
off. " As a consequence of the introduction 
of a little common sense into the prevailing 
notions of education, inhumanity was ban- 
ished from the school room, and the public 
school system became the very bulwark of 
the State. Enmities.ceased and prejudices 
disappeared. A greater interest was taken 
in the schools and a better class of teachers 
employed. Now there is no better school 
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system in any of the States than in Pennsyl- 
vania, but in no part of the country must 
the people foil to remember that common 
school education is only in its infancy. 
The system needs all the encouragement 
which school officers, teachers and parents 
can give it, and, above all, it needs that 
practical common sense which in a few 
years, comparatively, has raised the public 
schools of Pennsylvania from what they were 
to what they are. There is nothing that we 
possess for which we ought to be more 
thankful than the system of free education 
which has now become almost universal and 
the numberle^ blessings which have been 
the result of the system — N. Y. Herald. 



COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

As promised in our last issue, we present 
below the report of a dicussion upon the 
subject of compulsory education which took 
place at the Directors' meeting held on 
* * Directors' Day, ' ' Delaware county. The re- 
port is made by the Delaware zo. Republican. 

DISCUSSION. 

The meeting then proceeded to the discussion of 
the main subject at issue, and a spirited debate at 
once ensued. Thomas W. Johnson, of Concord, 
thought that in his township there were not any but 
what were receiving its benefits, and that the charge 
of increasing illiteracy was somewhat premature, an 
opinion from which Mr. Baker dissented. Mr. Og- 
den said that in Springfield the children were taken 
out of the public schools and put in the factories at 
an improper age, and that he thought compulsory 
education the only sure remedy. In response to this 
Mr. Baker said he felt impelled to give his assent to 
what is known as the system of compulsory education, 
and that it should have a general and not a discrim- 
inating application to all parts of the country. 

At this point Mr. Johnson gave some interesting 
statistics of the growing illiteracyof large sections of 
the country. Joel Sharpless, of Middletown, could 
not see why we should insist upon enacting another 
law, while the present one, largely compulsory, was 
on our statute books. Mr. Johnson, in treating the 
subject in a general way, said that it was first essen- 
tial to get our children inside of the public schools, 
and then to make the schools attractive, that it re- 
quired teachers of a peculiar temperament, who are 
hard to find, but when found were worth a great deal 
of money. Too many were given certificates who 
were not fitted to teach ; out of twenty-five in one 
case not one was qualified to receive them. A high 
grade in schools and a high standard of attainment 
would have shut out these. It is the duty of direct- 
ors to push forward, and to demand high qualifica- 
tions, for which a fair price should be paid ; no certi- 
ficate should be granted until a special fitness is 
shown for the work. He gave an instance where a 
wonderful change had been effected in a school by 
the character of the teacher, and added : *' Make the 
school-room attractive, and the illiteracy of Delaware 
county disappears.*! 



Mr. Baker said that in the examination of teachers 
if they came up to the reauirements of law he must 
grant certificates, though ne was free to confess that 
most of the teachers were not up to the proper stand- 
ard, and made allusion to other topics brought up by 
the preceding speaker. He tried to keep himself 
free fi'om outside influences, such as the improper 
solicitations of some directors to favor their friends 
and relatives. 

Joel Sharpless, of Middletown, stated that there 
were seven schools in that township, and Uiat they 
contained children only of inferior grades — there not 
being one of the higher grade. If teachers were not 
competent for their work, it was not the fault of the 
superintendent, we must go back to the normal 
schools. It is too much the practice when children 
get to be fourteen or fifteen years of age to send them 
to boarding school, and among the older ones there 
are but few left to go to the public schools, whereas, 
if they had kept on going to them, a much higher 
standard of attainment would have been required in 
teachers; it would be a saving of money and they 
would be under home control. This is one way to 
improve our schools ; it would cost more at first, but 
would be cheaper in the end. 

Mr. Baker, in order to bring the matter in a definite 
shape before the directors, offered the following reso- 
lution: 

Wi^EREAS, Since the perpetuity of republican in- 
stitutions depends upon an intelligent, moral and en- 
lightened people, 

^if</7<;^^^Ar, According to the last census of the 
United States there are in Delaware county. Pa., 574 
children over the age of 10 years, vho cannot read 
and write ; therefore, 

Resolved^ That it is the will of this convention that 
our State Senator and Representatives shall make an 
earnest and persistent effort in the next legislature 
to secure the passage of a law that will guarantee 
every child in Delaware county and the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, an opportunity of attending 
school a reasonable time. 

Bethel Custer, of Ridley, said we have already a 
law somewhat to that effect, which was a dead letter; 
it compelled parents to send their children to school. 
He contended that it was unfair to pay tax for the 
education of all children when a portion of them 
were not found in the school-room. "We pay to edu- 
cate them and then put our hands into our pockets a 
second time to sustain them in almshouses or prisons; 
hence the necessity of a compulsory law. It is better 
to educate a child than to pay the cost of his future 
vicious conduct. An amendment to the resolution 
by Joseph C. Turner, of Birmingham, was adopted. 
Wm. Henry Harrison, of Ridley, viewed the pro- 
posed law as a direct infringement on the rights of 
the people, and stated that in Massachusetts where a 
similar law was in operation the schools were retro- 
grading and illiteracy was on the increase. 

Mr. Johnson, of Concord, said it was going back to 
the 14th century to say that the State had no right to 
step in, for the State has a paramount interest in its 
children, because they are a part of it, and had a 
right to say what its future condition should be. We 
want just such a law to meet the need of the times. 
If a man fails to feed his horses, or starves his oxen, 
the State steps in and says, you shall not ; how much 
more then should it interfere to assert and maintain 
the rights of the child whose needs are so much 
higher. The appeal of Mr. Johnson created a marked 
impression. 
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^ Mr. Harrison replied in substance : If you have a 
right to legislate children into the school, you have 
a right to legislate them into the church ; it is not 
consistent with the principles of our government that 
the rights of individuils should be limited by the 
State, and he claimed this as a right with which leg- 
islatures cannot interfere. 

Capt. Isaac Johnson, of Media, spurned the idea 
that a State had not the power to thus save itself 
from impending ruin. A man's life is not safe when 
it permits Ignorance to assume control, or when the 
interests of the State and Nation are at stake. The 
question is not whether the State has a right to inter- 
fere, but whether it has reached a point where inter- 
ference is necessary. The education of our children 
is the most important social question of all others. 
The untaught and vicious grows up and takes his 
place along side of us; we cannot say go hence and 
leave us, but he remains tn incorporate into laws his 
perverted views; we must fit him to fill with credit 
his future position as a citizen, and right here the 
State steps in, for every law may be said with 
equal truth to be an infringement of personal liberty. 
Has the necei^sity come? for it seems like a high- 
handed attempt to go into the house and say, your 
child must go to school, but the welfare of the nation 
is at stake, and it has a right to save itself by even 
the most desperate remedies. 

Joel Sharp1ess,'of Middletown, desired to combat 
the idea that their is no good in ignorant young men ; 
it was too strong a presumption ; he thought some 
of them much better than those who had learned to 
read and write. 

The Baptist mihister,at Ridley Park, believed this 
to be a vital question : it related closely to the wel- 
fare of society ; if there is a public sentiment that will 
not sustain the law it should not be enacted. There 
is a law to prevent cruelty to animals — that infringes 
on liberty of action ; there is a law to prevent cruelty 
to children — that goes still further; it is right and 
proper, though it goes straight into the household, 
and stands between parent and child, and takes away 
the latter if deemed expedient — do we call that des- 
potism ? No ! for it is the voice — ^the will of the peo- 
ple. Now, one step more, make the parent send the 
child to school, for it is a matter that pertains to the 
very existence of the State itself. Have no hesita- 
tion as to the right or expediency of such a law if it 
can be enforced. The speaker grew eloquent in his 
remarks, and said in conclusion, " I will vote for it 
with both hands. Bless God for our public schools !*' 

C. D. M. Broomhall, of Media, said : If you legis- 
late children into schools it does not necessarily fol- 
low that they should be legislated into churches; the 
Constitution provides for that, and guarantees the 
right of religious conviction, free and untrammeled 
to all citizens. In every government the State has a 
right to protect its own property, and to legislate for 
its own security. We now want it to take another 
step higher in the scale of civilization and progress, 
and legislate in favor of the youth of the country. 
We want it to legislate now while it has the power, 
for free institutions and intelligence in the future. 

Benjamin N. Lehman, of Media, while conceding 
that the standard of education in Massachusetts was 
decreasing, and the compulsory law somewhat unpop- 
ular, and not seeming to meet the ends it was intended 
to meet, thought the fault not in the principle, but 
perhaps in the particular form of that law; we must 
not condemn it without a reasonable cause. The 



population of Massachusetts has greatly changed 
within the past twenty years; an illiterate class has 
been coming in i that State, who condemn it because 
it interferes wi h their conveniences. There is a 
necessity for sue i a law here, if it contains an error 
it may be remed ed ; it cannot be anti-republican so 
long as it is a re lection of the will of the majority, 
and it will only iffect, unpleasantly, the worst and 
not the better ele nents of society. 

Mr. Harrison t lought such a law would do much 
to damage our pu >Iic schools, and that it was a tre- 
mendous plea fo' dangerous innovation; that it 
opened the way fo * the subversion of our liberties on 
the specious plea of necessity. Why not legislate 
against idleness ? 

Others then spoke in refutation of the arguments 
last advanced, and the resolution was put to vote 
with the following resul r In ''nvor of a compnlsory 
law, 24; opposed, 2. A number did not. vote. 



Messrs. Editors : Mr. W. I. Harvey, no doubt a 
well-meaning man, is evidently not well enough in- 
formed to sit in judgment on Mr. Shaub's statements. 
He assumes that all the d rectors of the State are 
liberal-minded, intelligent persons, who have sought 
the office solely to improve the schools. A few days 
s(>ent in a number of the counties for the purpose of 
verifying his assumption, would convince him of its 
error. He would find a large number of illiterate 
directors, men too ignorant to appreciate the benefits 
of education, and many of them elected on account 
of their known opposition to the best interests of the 
schools — men who oppose the county superintenden- 
cy, county and district institntes, the building of suit- 
able school -houses, and prope W furnishing thpm; 
who vote against fair salaries to competent teachers, 
and care nothing for improved methods of imparting 
instruction. The number of broad minded school 
men found in the boards of directors being far too 
small, their influence in shaping the educational pol- 
icy of their counties and districts is proportionately 
weak. The election of county superintendent, thus 
intrusted to persons in most respects unfit for the per* 
formance of so important a duty, becomes a lamen- 
table farce, as in many counties, among intelligent 
men, it is known to be. To make the ofl[ice what it 
should be those charged with the administration of 
it should be, appoint^ by the head of the Department 
of Public Instruction. With a man like the present 
incumbent there, none bqt competent and faithfiil 
persons would be selected. Under the present law a 
person holding one of the required certificates, no 
matter how unworthily, after having engaged in other 
pursuits for years, may teach a month or two, make 
a partial failure of it, and then be elected county 
superintendent. Making the office one of appoint* 
ment would also make its tenure depend upon faith- 
ful discharge of duty; besides it would permit the 
officer freely to s(>eak his mind, and to do whatever 
seemed to him best, without fear of having an in- 
competent successor at the expiration of his term to 
destroy all the good that he may have done. Nor 
could his influence be unjustly undermined by jeal- 
ous, defeated, or prospective rivals for' the office; 
by incompetent and rejected teachers, some, perhaps, 
elected directors for the purpose of seeking revenge 
upon him; by directors having sons, daughters, or 
relatives rejected for incompetency; by old fogy 
teachers too narrow-minded to see the need of im- 
proving themselves ; and by book .and furniture agents 
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unable to secure his aid for unworthy purposes. 
Political and sectarian bias, two of the most perni- 
cious influences under the present system, would also 
cease to have any bearing upon the selection of the 
person for the position. All the adverse influences 
named are operative throughout the State, in many 
counties to such an extent as to render the office of 
comparatively little account, in all of them to such a 
d^ree as to call loudly for a change. If an improved 
mode of making the selection would be despotic, 
the sooner such a despotism comes the better it will 
be for the children of the State. 

With the change suggested should come another — 
that of requiring the county superintendent to ap- 
point two of the directors, men of Sufficient intelli- 
gence to select the teachers, to supply the schools 
with all the requisite apparatus for effective teaching, 
to select the text-books when changes become ne- 
cessary, to accompany him during his visits, and dur- 
ing his absence to visit the schools for the purpose of 
seeing whether his suggestions and instructions are 
carried out. These directors, possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications, should then be elected respectively 
president and secretary of the board. 



If the directors of Mr. Harvey's district build 
suitable school-houses, furnish them properly with 
desks, chairs, and apparatus, offer sufficiently remun- 
erative salaries to employ competent teachers, select 
the best text-books when changes become necessary, 
visit the schools, co-operate with the teachers and 
encourage them in their work, then Mr. Shaub's 
strictures do not apply to it, and it forms one of the 
worthy exceptions to be found in the state. That 
many of the schools in the rural districts are in the 
condition stated in Mr. Shaub's paper, is substan- 
tially correct ; and if the directors are not responsible 
for it, who then are responsible ? 

The fault found is not with those directors who at- 
tend to their duties, but with those who neglect them. 

JUSTICE. 



OBITUARY, 



Miss Maggie Hunter, a promising young teacher, 
recently died in Concord district, Butler county. Ap- 
propriate resolutions were passed by the local teach- 
ers' institute to which she belonged. 



Official Department. 



Department of Public Instruction, 1 
Harrisburg, March, 1877. j 

ALL applications for Digests of School Laws 
should be made to the superintendents of coun- 
ties, cities and boroughs. The number allowed each 
county has been forwarded to the proper superin- 
tendent. The School Department cannot send these 
Digests to individuals. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

APPOINTED. 

Jacob W. Harvey, esq., has been appointed 

County Superintendent of Chester county, to fill the 

unexpired term of Hiram F. Pierce, esq., deceased. 

His post office address is West Chester. 

OFFICIAL LETTERS. 
All official letters to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction should be sent to Harrisburg to secure 
an early answer. Many are now missent to Lancas- 
ter. 



MEETING OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 
It seems to be generally desired that one or more 
meetings of Superintendents be called at an early 
day, probably in April or May. Will the Superin- 
tendents be kind enough to communicate their views 
with reference to the following points : 

1. Shall there be one meeting at Harrisburg; or 
two, one at Harrisburg and the other west of the 
Alleghenies ? 

2. Shall the City and Borough Superintendents be 
called to meet by themselves or in conjunction with 
the County Superintendents ? 

3. Should there be a prepared programme, as at the 
State Teachers* Association, or would more good be 
likely to grow out of a meeting strictly of a business 
character ? 



HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

[We have received the following from a warm 
friend of our system of public education. We com- 
mend his views and suggestions to the attention of' 
superintendents. — Ed.] 

The friends of education throughout the State will 
commend the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for his letter to superintendents, published in the 
February number of The School Journal^ requiring 
them, instead of their usual annual written reports, 
to furnish an historical sketch of education within 
their several jurisdictions. 

If these officers will give this matter their early at- 
tention, and make use of every opportunity to ob- 
tain the information asked for, the annual state re- 
port for 1877, will, in some respects, be the most 
useful and interesting that has ever been published in 
this state. 

Every county has an educational history from 
which Important items can be gathered, which will 
be lost entirely if the present opportunity be -not 
properly improved. None can do this work so well 
as the superintendents, for they have the ability, and 
also the facilities requisite for this special work. 

While some counties offer a richer field from 
which to glean than others, the topics are so sugges- 
tive, that every county can present something that 
will prove interesting and valuable. It will require 
much thought, time and labor, many letters will have 
to be written, and certain persons and localities 
must be visited. In every community there are old 
citizens who were pioneers in the cause of education, 
and these must be consulted. It will also require a 
careful examination of old newspaper files, school 
journals, school reports, county histories and Hazard's 
Register. 

A failure to present a re.^ort creditable to the 
county and to the superinte ident making it, will not 
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be owing so much to a lack of suitable material as to 
a want of thorough research and careful investiga- 
tion. As for ourselves, we have great expectations, 
and can hardly wait to see the educational history of 
Pennsylvania, as iit shall be presented in the next 
annual report. Z. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



NO. 



1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 

1839 
1840 
184I 
1842 

1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
185I 
1852 

1853 
1854 
1855 



NAME. 

Mary C. Devlin .. 
Rosa A. Woods .. 

W. A. Krise 

S. A. McGownan 

C.H. Haven 

A. M. Douthett... 
Francis Herring.. 

A. B. Bamett 

S. F. Rohrer 

J. H. Bryan 

C. C. Griffiths 

M. R. Weaver.... 
J. R. Kennedy... 
James A. Long... 
Sadie S. Caldwell 
Paoli S. Morrow. 
Mrs. M. E. Cook 
Augustus M.King 
May O. Tillson. 
Ellen Bowyer .. 
Miss E. J. Young 
George Bowman 



RESIDENCE. 



New Castle, Lawrence, Pa* 
Bellefonte, Centre co., «* 
Centre Hall, " " 

Rochester, Beaver co., •* 
White Haven, Luzerne co.** 
Breakneck, Butler co., " 
Orangeville, Columbia co." 
Ryerson*s Station, Greene co 
Marienville, Forest co., Pa. 
RuflfsDale, Westmorel'd co. 
Ligonier, " pa. 

Pleasant Unity, " " 

Bolivar, " " 

Leechburg, Armstrong co." 
Bellefonte, Centre co., «* 
Dawson's Station, Fayette co 
Callensburg, Clarion co., Pa. 
Newberry, Lycoming co., " 
Danville, Montour co., " 

AUentown, Lehigh co., ** 
Myerstown, Lebanon co., ** 



ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Beaver — Hopewell township has built a new 
school-house, suitably located, well finished, and 
having a large and neatly inclosed play*ground. 

Bucks — Attendance has fallen off somewhat on ac- 
count of the storms which have generally come on 
Monday, and have thus made a bad beginning for 
the week. 

Cambria — I am now making an effort to visit all 
the schools in the county. 

Centre — Our schools are doing well. 

Crawford — Never before found the schools in 
such good condition. 

Dauphin — With a few exceptions the schools are 
doing well. Directors and patrons manifest greater 
interest in school visitations than during any former 
year. 

Elk— Our educational meetings largely attended. 

Fulton — Most of the schools are doing well. 

Lehigh— I find that asking a special examination 
for professional certificates has a tendency to keep 
teachers posted. 

Northumberland— The schools in this county 
are doing excellent work this year. 

Perry— Two new school-houses have been put 
under contract in Saville township this month. 

Sullivan — Our schools arc in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

Susquehanna— We hear less complaint in regard 
to the schools than heretofore, and in the main we 
think the schools are doing well. 

Warren— The local institutes are well attended. 
They awaken quite an interest in the county in favor 
of our common schools, and are of great practical 
benefit to the teachers. 



RESPONSE TO AN INQUIRY BY 
SENATE. 

Department of Soldiers' Orphan Schools, ) 
Harrisburg, Pa., February 5, 1877. / 
To the Members of the Senate: 

The following resolution passed by your honorable 
body has been placed officially in my hands : 

"That the Superintendent of Soldiers' Orphan 
Schools be requested to inform the Senate what amount 
of money has already been expended by the Common- 
wealth for the purpose of aiding soldiers' orphans 
who leave the schools at sixteen years of age to fit 
themselves for teachers at the State Normal Schools, 
from which counties such persons were taken, and 
into which schools they were placed. Also, how 
many sueh are now being supported and educated at 
the expense of the State, to which counties they 
belong, in which of the State Normal Schools they 
now are, and at what expense to the State for the 
present year." 

In compliance with this resolution, I beg leave 
respectfully, to state that the matter inquired for, ex- 
cept so far as it relates to the current year, can be 
found in full detail, counties, schools, amounts, names 
and dates in the annual reports of the Superintendent 
of Orphan Schools for 4he years 1^73, 1874, 1875 
and 1876, all easily accessible to Senators. But a 
summary of the statements therein presented may 
place the information in a position to be more readily 
used for the purposes of reference. 

The amount appropriated by the Legislature for 
the purpose of aiding soldiers' orphans who leave the 
schools at sixteen years of age to fit themselves for 
teachers at the State Normal Schools was for the year 
1873, 13,000; for the year 1874, ^5,000; for the 
years 1875, 1876 and 1877, I7.000 each; the whole 
amount appropriated being ^29,000^ of which all has 
been expended except a balance of ^187.70 for the 
year 1873, <^^ about one-half of the amount appro- 
priated for the present year. 

The whole number of orphans aided in attending 
the State Normal Schools under the provision made 
for their benefit is 305. The great majority of thou 
are now teaching in our common schools. They came 
from the several counties of the Commonwealth as 
follows: Adams 3, Allegheny 7, Armstrong 7, Beaver 
4, Bedford 2, Berks 3, Blair 10, Bradford 6, Bucks 3, 
Butler 10, Cambria 2, Carbon 2, Centre 2, Chester 13, 
Clarion 10, Clearfield 3, Clinton 2, Columbia 4, 
Crawford 18, Cumberland 6, Dauphin 7, Delaware i, 
Erie 6, Fayette 5, Forest 3, Franklin 3, Fulton i, 
Huntingdon 12^ Indiana 12, Jeffer^n 6, Juniata 5, 
Lancaster ii, Lawrence I, Lebanon i, Lehigh 2, 
Luzerne 3, Lycoming 3, M'Kean I, Mercer 19, Mont- 
gomery 2, Montour i, Northumberland 3, Perry 3, 
Potter I, Schuylkill i, Snyder i, Susquehanna 8, 
Tioga 12, Union 2, Venango 8, Warren 2, Washing, 
ton 6, Westmoreland 4, Wyoming 2, York 7, Phila- 
delphia 12. 

Those now in the Normal Schoob are distributed 
by counties, as follows : Adams i, Allegheny 2, Arm- 
strong 2, Beaver i, Bedford 2, Blair 3, Bradford i, 
Bucks I, Butler 2, Carbon i, Chester 2, Clarion 2, 
Crawford 7, Cumberland 2, Delaware- I, Fayette i. 
Forest i, Fulton i, Huntingdon 3, Indiana 4, Jeffer- 
son 3, Juniata I, Lancaster i, Lehigh i, Mercer 3, 
Tioga 3, Union i, Venango I, Washington 3, West- 
moreland I, York I, Philadelphia 3. 

All the selections of orphans to be sent to the Nor- 
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mal Schook are made by the principals and faculties 
of the several orphan schools upon the following con- 
ditions : 

1. They must be sixteen years of age ; and for sev- 
eral years past, the law has limited the applicants to 
girls. 

2. They must have passed through the full course 
' of study prescribed for the orphan schools, and pos- 
sess special aptness for the business of teaching. 

3. Their conduct, while at the orphan schools, 
must have been exemplary. 

Appended hereto you will find the Form of Appli- 
cation in use from the beginning, marked A. It will 
be observed that the application is signed by the 
orphan herself, who designates the Normal School to 
which she desires to be sent, and that it is accom- 
panied by the recommendation of the proper princi- 
pal of the orphan school. These applications are all 
on file in the Department, and open to inspection. 
They explain any apparent irregularity in the distri- 
bution of the recipients of this bounty among the 
several counties of the State. There have been, for 
example, no orphans selected from the counties of 
Cameron, Elk, Greene, Mifflin, Monroe, Northamp- 
ton, Pike, Somerset, Sullivan and Wayne, because no 
applications ever came from these counties. 

The form of application, above referred to, only se- 
cures the applicant admission to a Normal School for 
one term. For a second term, a second form of ap- 
plication must be presented, accompanied with a cer- 
tificate from the principal of Normal School at which 
the applicant is in attendance, stating that she is 
'* diligent in study and correct in deportment, and 
that she possesses those natural and acquired qualifi- 
cations which, in a special manner, fit her for a 
teacher." 

This Form herewith appended is marked B. The 
applications received in this form are on file and can 
be examined. Under this strict requirement, a num- 
ber of children allowed to enter remain in school 
only during their trial term, and are then compelled 
to give place to others more promising, whose services 
to the State are expected to better repay the outlay of 
money in their behalf. 

The orphans have been assigned to the several 
Normal Schools as shown in the following statement. 
The schools at California and Indiana were not pre- 
pared to receive students until 1876. 

Statement Showing the Number of Soldiers* Orphans 
Sent to the different Normal Schools for the Years 
1873, '874, 1875, 1876, and 1877 : 



SCHOOLS. 


'«73 

22 

8 

3 
I 

2 
6 

••• 


1874 

15 

9 
9 

2 

5 

4 
9 

••• 


1875 


1876 


1877 


Total. 


Millersville 


14 

22 

6 

3 

10 
12 


9 

4 

II 

2 

5 
II 

13 
3 


8 
II 

4 
I 
2 
2 
7 
5 

19 
2 


68 


Edinboro* 


% 


Mansfield 


Kutztown 


7 
24 


Bloomsburg 


West Chester 

Shippensburg 

California 


13 

?5 


Indiana 

Bridgewater 0. S. 


32 

5 
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As seen in the Form of Application marked A, ac- 
companying this statement, each orphan makes her 
own choice of a Normal School to which she requests 
to be sent, this choice being generally the school 



nearest to her home, and her wishes are always com- 
plied with in this respect. No constraint has been 
made use of in a single case. Some of the Normal 
Schools have had a larger number of students of this 
class than others, because in several of the Normal 
School districts there have been but few applicants. 
The Normal School at Kutztown, for example, has only 
had seven orphan students ; but from the counties 
composing that Normal School District there have 
been but six applicants in all, 3 from Berks, 2 from. 
Lehigh, and i from Schuylkill. 

It should be added that the Normal Schools have 
never made it much of an object to seek the patron- 
age of the orphan students, inasmuch as the State 
pays considerably less for them than is paid by others. 
By special contract each Normal School is required to 
furnish the orphan students with boarding, washing, 
tuition, and the use of text-books at the rate of ^.00 
per week, of which ;^3.oo per week are taken out of 
the orphan -school fund, and |i.oo per week out of 
the common-school fund. Each orphan girl is al- 
lowed one year at a Normal School. An eflbrt is then 
made to procure a situation for her as a teacher, after 
which she is encouraged to prepare herself further 
for the business with the money she can earn. 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 
Superintendent of Orphan Schools. 



[A.] 
FORM OP APPLICATION, NO. I. 

To J. P. VfiCKERSHAU, Superintendent of Soldiers' 

Orphan Schools : Sir — I having been 

honorably discharged 187 , from the sol- 



diers* orphan school at • 



• at the age of six- 



teen years, and desirous to become a teacher in the 
common schools of the State, hereby make applica- 
tion for admission into the State Normal School at 

Pa,, under the provision made by law for 

that purpose. If admitted, I pledge myself to obey 
the regulations of the school, and to pui:;gue my stud- 
ies with diligence. 



-187 



R ECOMMENDATION. 

The undersigned, principal of the soldiers' orphan 

school at • hereby recommends whose 

post office address is , for admission into a State 

Normal School, believing that — ^■*- disposition and 

talents specially fit for a teacher. 

Principal, 

[B.] 
FORM OF APPLICATION, NO. 2. 
To J. P. WiCKERSHAM, Superintendent of Soldiers* 

Orphan Schools : Sir — I having attended 

the State Normal School at under your order, 

for the term of weeks, ending 187 , hereby 

make application for admission during a second term. 



187 



RECOMMENDATION. 

The undersigned, principal of the State Normal 

School at hereby certifies that was, 

while under my charge, diligent in study and correct 
in deportment ; and that possesses those nat- 
ural and acquired qualifications which in a special 

manner fit for a teacher. 

Principal, 

187 
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Words and Music. — In the teaching of music, 
great attention should be given not only to the read- 
ing of exercises at sight, but also to the manner and 
method of singing songs. It should never be for- 
gotten that music is a mighty power for good or evil, 
and for that reason the character of the music, as 
well as the words, is a matter of the highest impor- 
tance. Profanity, sometimes blasphemy, is encour- 
aged by the setting of sacred words to music that is 
most frivolous. "VV^at Herder, the great German 
philosopher, has said, in speaking of the influence of 
poetry upon the mind of a child is equally applica- 
ble here: "How dry and sterile some men imagine 
the human mind, the child*s mind, to be ! And what 
a great, excellent ideal world it would be to me, if 



I ever should attempt to write songs for it! To fill 
the whole youthful, child-like soul ; to put songs into 
it, which will generally remain in it through life 
and give it its tone; which will be to it lasting voices, 
encouraging to generous deeds and noble fame, to 
virtue and consolation, like the heroic ballads and 
stirring war songs of the ancient nations; what a 
great aim, what a glorious work would this be! " , 
The Doxology. — Wherever the English language' 
is spoken, the stanza most frequently on the lips of 
Christian congregations, is the long-metre doxol<^\ 
It was written by Thomas Ken, a celebrated EngllidK 
prelate, bom in 1637. He was a man of devoted 
piety, broad and generous benevolence, and great 
firmness and loftiness of character, united with teiu 



ALL TOGETHER. 



WuRZBU From *' Silver Lutk." 
Per. J. E. Ckuhch & Co., Cindniiati. 



4^ jaoaerato. ^ ^ •^ ._ 






All to-geth-er, all to-geth-er. Once, once a- gain; Hearts and voic 

Friend-ship's link is still un - broken. Bright is its chain ; Where the part - ing 

While the ab-sent we are greeting, Let us for - get. In this hour of 

Since the present, full of gladness. Bids us be gay, Ban - ish ev* - ry 

When the warning — we must sever — Comes once a - gain. Yet in feel - ing 

Oft shall memory breathing o'er us, Sweet fr^iend-ship's strain. Bring this hap - py 
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light as ev - er. Glad - ly join the welcome strain* 
word was spoken, Now in smiles we meet a - gain, 
so - cial meeting, £v' - ry thought of past re - greL 
cloud of sadness. And be hap - py while we may. 
true as ev - er, Shall our faithful hearts re - main, 
time be - fore us. Till we all shall meet a - gain. 



r 

O could we ev 
O could we ev 
O could we ev 



er, etc* 
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Dwell in so - cial pleasure here. No more to sev - er From the friends we love so dear I 
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demess of spirit. He was one of the seven Bishops 
committed to the Tower for disobedience by James 
II., but proved his loyalty by refusing to fake the 
oaths to William and Mary, and was consequently 
deprived of his bishopric. He was regarded with 
the highest esteem even by his enemies, and Queen 
Anne, upon her accession to the throne, granted him. 
a pension. He was the author of several volumes 
of elaborate sermons, and of many poetical produc- 
tions of a religious character. His morning and 
evening hymns are still repeated in thousands of 
English families. The doxology is the closing stanza 
of a morning hymn beginning with the familiar line, 
•< Awake, my soul, and with the sun." 



We owe a debt of gratitude to any man who has 
put the thought and aspirations of humanity into 
words that linger in our memories or voice them^ 
selves in the popular heart, and we cannot but fed 
that we are rearing a monument of song in honor to 
the author of our peerless doxology every time wq 
join in the grand and solemn hymn of praise. 
Praise God from whom tdl blessings flow, 
Praise him all creatures here below. 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host. 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
The effect of good music is not caused by its 
noveltv. On the contrary, it strikes us all the more 
forcibly the more familiar we are with it. — Goethe. 
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BuTLKR's Literary SelectioMS.-A''^. One of** Ten- 
* times- Ten** Series. Designed for the School- Jioom 
and Family Circle. For Use in Public and Private 
Schools, OH the Platform, at the Teacher's Desk, and 
by the Family Fireside. Pp.: i8o. Price, by mail. 
Post-paid^ 3S cents. Cloth, extra, 75 cents. Phila^ 
delphia: J, H. Butler &* Co. 
The brief preface to this valuable little book says : 
** This serfts of selections will compose three books, 
each containing Ten-times-Ten of the best things in 
prose and verse suited to his purpose, within reach 
of the compiler. Favorite selections for morning 
readings during a long experience in teaching, and 
the speeches that boys, by a sort of instinct, choose 
for declamation day, will make up the several num- 
bers." Compilations of this kind, low in price and 
excellent in quality, are always in demand and 
deservedly popular. That under notice is much the 
best we have seen — including favorite selections for 
declamation, which are, for the most part, a page or 
less in length, while those for reading sometimes 
occupy several pages, the longest, ** Father PhiPs 
Collection," at once humorous and pathetic, occupy- 
ing some seven, and the masterly sketch of " Rab 
and his Friends," some fourteen pages. The last- 
named sketch, which comes to us from Scotland, has 
been pronounced the most perfect story of its kind 
since Rosamond Gray. These two selections are of 
themselves worth the price of the book, to say noth- 
ing of a dozen others of great excellence not before 
included in any compilation of this kind, or of the 
large number of standard selections, without which 
no such book would be at all complete. Among the 
sonnets in the looth "selection," the reader will 
find She11ey*s " Ozymandias" and the strong <* Lines 
on Chapman's Homer," by Keats. Thece are many 
things here to be committed to memory, worthy to be 
rated and prized as the pure coin of the realm of 
letters. - Bryant's noble poem, "The Flood of 
Years," with the City of the Living, Legend of St. 
Christopher, Hannah the Mother, the Boat Race, the 
Rapture of Kilmeny, Aux Italiens, the Lost Leader, 
God Knoweth,and others that might be named, are all 
of them admirable selections,, which we have not seen 
in previous books of this kind. They would give 
character to any compilation in which they might be 
found. The book contains from one-fourth to one- 
third more matter than any other of its class in the 
market, ^e reader is referred elsewhere in this issue 
for the full table of contents. « 

Fourteen Weeks in ZoSlogv. — By y. Dorman 
Steele, Author of ** Fourteen Weeks'' Series in 
Natural Science. Pp.: 308. Price $1.40. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

It is encouraging to witness the multiplication of 
books like this. It would redound greatly to the real 
development of the state of Pennsylvania, if instead 
of devoting eight or ten years to the study of arith- 
metic, the principles of which are often, after all this 
waste of time, but imperfectly understood, — if, instead 
of thus grinding for so m^ny years in the treadmill of 
numbers, our teachers could be allowed to substitute 
for half of this period the tangible facts of nature, in 
at least one of the numerous fields of physical science. 
This book is a really good introduction to th« study 
of natural history, presenting the several principal 
branches of the science in such a manner as to render 



it possible for a student of average ability to help him- 
self; and, we can, therefore, recommend it to both 
teachers and the general conmiunity. 
EvERY-DAT Reasoning; or, the Science of Inductive 
Logic. By Rev. Geo. P. Hays, D. D., President 
of Washington and Jefferson College. Philadelpha: 
Claxton^ Remsen &* Haffelfinger. 1877. 
** This work," says the author, "is offered to teach- 
ers as an aid in setting before their pupils the princi- 
f)les of Inductive Logic." It is not a work on formal 
ogic ; It is rather a practical exemplification of such 
a work. Thousands of intelligent persons who find 
the ordinary books in logic dry and difficult to under- 
stand, will bt delighted with this book of Dr. Hays*. 
And what is even more important, when they have 
mastered it they will have acquired a fair knowledge 
of the principles of the science of reasoning. We like 
the book and its method. It will tend to make poi>- 
ular a very difficult, but a most useful, study. We 
commend it especially to teachers. w 

Elements of Geometry. With Exercises for Stu- 
dents and an Introduction to Modem Geometry. 
By A. Schuyler, LL.D., Author of Arithmetical 
Series. Pp.: 372. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle 
6f Co. Price ^/.j-o. 

A solid book, in handsome open type, with dia> 
grams delicately cut, and demonstrations pruned of 
all mere verbiage. The multiplication of text-books 
on geometry is a hopeful sign of the times in the 
educational field. It is a branch of study that should 
receive attention early and late — from primary 
school to the university. The growing conviction of 
the truth of such assertion will explain the persistent 
efforts to adapt the study to all grades of pupils. The 
book before us is designed for grammar schools, 
academies, and the lower classes in college. It is 
a valuable addition to the Graded Series of Messrs. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. — A Series of Problems. 

By William George Spencer. With Prefatory 

Note by Herbert Spencer. Small i2mo. Pp.: gy. 

New York: D. Appleton df Co. 

These problems are designed to familiarize the 

pupil with geometrical conceptions and to exercise 

his faculty of invention. The book, which is a small 

one, without diagrams and with no key to solutions, 

was prepared for use among his pupils by the father 

of Herbert Spencer, and its method is heartily en- 

dorsed by that eminent philosophical thinker. We 

have made frequent use of the book in our geometry 

classes, and with satisfactory results. 

CYCLOPiEDIA OF BiBLICAL,THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL Literature. — Prepared by Rev. John 
McClintock, D. D., and James Strongs S. T. D. 
Vol. VI., ME-NEV. Pp.: 997. PHce, Cloth, 
^.00. New York : Harper <5r» Brothers. 
We have here a work which will be especially 
interesting to that class of readers who are devoted 
mainly to the study of theology, but will prove to be 
a valuable book of reference to all classes of students. 
Here, within comparatively narrow limits the reader 
will find compressed the principal facts in the careers 
of many men who have influenced the world for good 
or evil, — the devotion of the enlightened and noble to 
the improvement of their fellow-beings, and the re- 
volting careers of those who were scourges of their 
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race; and not unfrequfently portraits of character which 
prove how necessary it is for us to discriminate con- 
stantly in the selection of guides through life, accept- 
ing no man, whatever his good deeds may be, as an 
infallible guide. We have here the record of the 
burning alive of the excellent Servetus by Calvin for 
heresy, and of the infliction of the same frightful pun- 
ishment upon the noble Giordano Bruno, in Rome, 
in 1600. By the way, it is most encouraging to be 
able to say that the young Roman nobles and savans 
of the present day, are erecting a statue to the mem- 
ory of this martyr to science on the very spot where 
he was burned alive, or, to use the euphemistic 
language of the tribunal which condemned him, 
executed " without the shedding of blood." 

CONTANSEAU'S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 

French and English Languages. Composed 
from the French dictionaries of the Academy^ Boiste, 
BescherelUy etc., from the English dictionaries of 
Johnson, Webster, Richardson, etc, and from 
Technological and Scientific dictionaries of both 
Languages : followed by abridged vocabularies of 
Geograpical and Mythological names. By Lion. 
Contanseau. Crown 8vo, Pp, *^^9» Philadelphia: 
7. B, Lippincott dr* Co, 1877, 
CONTANSEAU'S PoCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 

AND English Languages. Being a careful 
abridgment of the Practical Dictionary, By Lion 
Contanseau, i8mo. Pp. : jjo, Phila.: J. B. Lip- 
pincott 6* Co. 
Longman's Pocket Dictionary of the German 
and English Languages. By F. W, Longman, 
Baliol College, Oxford. i8mo. Pp. : 32J. Phila.: 
7. B. Lippincott <&• Co. 

We have here two neat little portable volumes 
with the foregoing titles. In the French dictionary 
we notice a feature which will commend it to begin- 
ners, the distinguishing of the different French words, 
for which a given English one is a general equiva- 
lent ; for example : " Presence, s. presence, f.; (mien,) 
air, port, m.; (assembly,) assemble, f.; (of mind,) 
presence d' esprit \ — chamber, — room, salle de recep« 
tion." The use of this will be best understood, per- 
haps, if we relate an authentic anecdote apropos of 
the matter. The famous Rev. Dr. Cox once, when 
in Paris, preached in French to a Protestant congrega- 
tion there, and wishing to invite all to come and 
" take the water of life freely," he translated the Eng- 
lish literally, but found to his great mortification that 
his supposed equivalent of the phrase *' water of life," 
viz: eaudevie,\aA led him, unwittingly, to recoi^- 
mend to the astonished congregation the free use of 
brandy I The companion German dictionary appears 
to embody, within moderate limits, a large amount 
of just the words and phrases which the learner con- 
stantly needs. 

The larger French dictionary of Contanseau pre- 
sents the same valuable feature as that to which we 
have just called attention, in speaking of the pocket 
dictionary; but extending through a much more com- 
plete vocabulary. . This last work includes a large 
collection of idioms which the student will constantly 
meet with, and a presentation of the principal tenses 
ot all irregular verbs. 

The Model Pocket Register and Grade Book. 
Philadelphia : Eldridge ^ Brother. Price, 6j cts. 
The Register is of convenient size for the pocket 
or for use about the desk of the teacher. The pages 
facing each other wherever the book may be opened, 
are so ruled as to embrace a period of five weeks, six 



days to each week, so that the month, however long, 

is always provided for. We have used the book for 

several years, and have seen nothing better for our 

purpose. 

Why We Laugh.— ^/ Samuel S. Cox, Author ef 

«« Buckeye Abroad," *« Winter Sunbeams," etc. 

i2mo. Pp.: 387. Cloth, $1.^0. NewYork: Harper 

&f Bros. 1876. 

If Mr. Cox*s book does not demonstrate why wc 
laugh, it at least proves that we laugh. His illustra- 
tions of the humorous side of life are drawn from a 
wide range of observation. He is especially happy in 
his anecdotes of Congressmen. Many of these are 
new, and, taken in connection with our author's com- 
ments, they afford us some notion of the mettle of his 
compeers. Out of what Mr. Cox calls the *' agoniung, 
wild, clattering, restless, belligerent, defiant riant, 
raging sea of faces and words, noise and disorder," 
which is seen below from a legislative gallery, he pre- 
serves many humorous incidents and flashes of wii, 
which would otherwise have been lost. For this he 
deserves lasting thanks, man being a .*< laughing ani- 
mal," and genuine wit a commodity which answers to 
at least one of the needs of his complex nature. 
Extracts from French LiTERATtniE. — Select 

Readings to Accompany the Author's Freruh 

Method. By F. Duffet. Pp.: 167. Price St ^00. 

Cincinnati: Wilson, HinkU &* Co, 1877. 

This little volume is intend^ as a stepping-stone 
to those who, having mastered the French grammar, 
are yet not fully prepared to enter upon the study of 
literature in general, and is, in our opinion, very well 
adapted to the purpose for which it was compiled. 
The selections are neither so long nor so difficult as 
to discourage the beginner, and yet are, generally, 
full of interest. There are, for example, a few of the 
maxims of the famous Due de la Rocheloucauld, one 
or two of which we cannot resist the temptation to 
translate. The sagacious reader will readily perceive 
why that nobleman has been the object of so much ill- 
natured criticism, if he can take the following exam- 
ples (which he may safe^^ do), as a fair specimen ot 
the author's method of treating a subject; •* Everybody 
complains of his memory, no one of his judgment." 
" That which renders the vanity of others insupport- 
able, is that it wounds our own." We can hardly 
forbear giving the reader the whole of Montesquieu's 
short chapter on the slavery ot the negroes. The 
following hi* of exquisite wit must suffice : "A proof 
that the negroes are wanting in common sense is that 
they make as much account of a collar of beads as 
they do of a golden one, which, among polished 
nations,' is a thing of such great importance." 

Manual of Arithmetic. — Containing Suggestions^ 
Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis and Illus- 
trative Solutions cf Problems. A /land-book for 
Teachers. By E. E. White, A. M., Author oj 
Graded School Arithmetics, School Registers, etc. 
Cloth, $1.00. Cincinnati: Wilson, ffinkle C^ Co. 
The author of this common-sense manual is a 
practical educator well known in Pennsylvania. The 
book is designed for teachers using his series of 
arithmetics, and also for those desirous of improving 
their methods of instruction. . Part I. discusses meth- 
ods of teaching the elementary processes. Part II. 
contains solutions of the more difficult problentis in 
the tyo higher books, giving models of analy^ and 
illustrations of slate and blackboard work, suggestive 
to the average teachei. 
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Monroe's Erstes Lesebuch.— (The First Read- 
er.)—/?^ Lewii £. Monroe. Pp.: 8j, Phila.: 
Cowperihwaii &* Co. iSyy. 
This reader is designed for teaching children Ger- 
man as they are taught English ; the idea being that 
the two languages shall be learned simultaneously. 
Departing from the usual method of learning the 
grammar with reading, the author presents les- 
sons which introduce the common forais of speech 
in a way that will interest children, and upon sub- 
jects that attract their attention. The book is well 
illustrated, and its typography is excellent. It may 
be used with little knowledge of the German. 

The Centennial Universal History. — A dear 
and concise History o/AllNaHons, with a full His- 
tory of the United States to the Close of the First loo 
Years of our National Indepetidence, By Israel 
Smith Clare. Illustrated by Portraits andfullpage 
engravings. Pp.: 626. Philadelphia: ZiegUr^ 
McCurdy 6- Co. 1876. 

Clare's "Universal History," thework^ofa Lancas- 
ter county teacHer, reflects honor upon the author and 
upon the profession to which he belongs. ProA J. W. 
Westlake, of Millersville Normal School, says of it : 
" It is full of information, thoroughly digested, well 
arranged, and clearly written. To show Uie care ex- 
ercised in its composition, it may be stated that the 
entire work of twelve hundred foolscap pages was 
written three times over with the author's own hand. 
Mr. Qare seems to have a genius for condensation. 
It is, indeed, wonderful that the essential facts of the 
world's history, including sometimes such details as 
our Modoc war, and the recent troubles in Louisiana, 
could be condensed into a volume of about 600 pages. 



Two excellent features of the work are its full and sat- 
isfactory indexes and tables ; and its division into nu- 
.merous paragraphs, each with its appropriate heading, 
thus enabling a person to find what he wants at a 
glance. I will say in conclusion that I know of no 
similar work that contains so much historical inform- 
ation so easily accessible and so clearly stated.'' 
Text-book of Scientific Agriculture.— /«/^</f</ 
for the use of Colleges^ Schools and Private Stu- 
dents. By £. M. Pendleton, M. D., Professor of 
Agriculture and Horticulture in the University of 
Georgia. ^Pp.: 443. New York : A. S. Barnes &* 
Co. J876. Price S2.J0. 

This volume comes highly recommended as of 
value to planters and farmers. It is systematic and 
comprehensive in plan, and combines practical infor- 
mation with a clear statement of important principles. 
It would seem a valuable addition to the text-books 
for agricultural colleges. By the aid of its appendix 
and index it will prove a good work of reference to 
all interested in agriculture. 

The History of Liberty. — A Paper read before the 
New York Historicdl Society, February 6, J8y6. Sy 
John F. Aiken, with Selected Notes. Pp.: 163. 
New York: A. S. Barnes df Co. 187/. 
The paper which forms the greater part of Mr. 
Aiken's book, reviews the grand eras which have 
affected the history of the world, and the fierce strug- 
gles for human rights which have influenced national 
progress. In the appendix there are extracts from 
various newspapers and speeches bearing upon the 
general subject and also some good chronological and 
statistical tables. The work is a contribution to our 
Centennial literature. 
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A GOOD OFFER. 

Any teacher who takes an interest in Music, may 
procure an Unabridged Dictionary, without costing 
him a cent, by writing to J. O. Weaver, Manufac- 
turer of the York Cottage Organ, 304 West Market 
Street, York, Pa. 

WANTED.-— Engagement April 1st, in High, 
Grammar or Private School, by a college graduate and 
experienced teacher. Address Ralph H. Bowles, Jr., 
Jewett City, Conn. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bitabllslied in 1837. 
Bapertor BelU of Qaggtf mnd Tlii, aeoaMI 
with the bMt BMairjrBmng^ntQ^ for g iiirdl M . 
BeMotU, Forma, Fae»eri$$,Oewrt ktma n t fin 
Almrmu.T9m0rClodm.ato. FmOifWmrrmud. 

niutnted CaUlon* MM PrM. 
TandBien * TUl. 102 JtlBia. 8«oM Bk^Ota. 



Uses and teaches the inventor's own style of phono- 
graphy. VoL I. 1876 — chiefly in type — ^is invaluable 
Tor paternal, school, or self-instruction; lessons are 
adapted to children of nine. The 12 numbers for 1 1 .50. 
Vol. 11. of pocket size, ^i.oo per annum, is full of in- 
formation and practice for advanced learners. Ad- 
dress, W, Geo. Waring, Phonetix: Depot, Tyrone, 
J*enna. 



THE LANCASTER SCHOOL MOTTOES. 

PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. BEST TINTED 6-PLY 

ROARD. COLORS, SALMON AND GREEN. 

BEST BOOK INK USED BOLD TYPE. 

• ■— — 

Rbad wrrn Easb across a Lakgb School-soom. Appro- 

PRIATB FOB Sunday-schools as wbll as Day-schools. • 

Thirty-five Hundred Sets thus far Printed. 

Decorate yourSchooUroom. Nothing can be toosood for it 
If possible, have Prang's beautiful Chromos and Illuminated 
Mottoes. If these cost too much, then something else atti^c- 
tive and suggestive that will be less expensive. A school offi- 
cer in one ofhis reports notes a contrast as follows ; **Many of 
our school-rooms are decorated with engravings, mottoes, etc., 
but, in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks 
were found upon the dingy walls." These mottoes have been 
heartily approved wherever seen. As a mere attractive fea- 
ture ofthe School-room, they are worth the price at which they 
are advertised : while their influence upon the mind of many a 
pupil cannot be otherwise than good. They are on the finest 
extra-calendered 6-ply '^Railroad*' (not China) board the best 
of its kind manufactured. The only colon used are Salmon 
and Green— half of each set being Salmon and the remaining 
half Green— ^e colors contrasting agreeably with the deep 
black ofthe Mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH SIDES 
—thus making one set equi^ent to two— so that th^ may be 
turned, as desir^, to afford variety on the walls of tne School- 
room, or to impress more deeply some lesson in morals or con- 
duct. They are of such size (8xzo Inches), as to look well 
when hung, and at the same time not too large for convenience 
in mailing. 

Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of |i.oo. They 
are put up ia heavy envelopes of Manilla paper, so as to secure 
them from rough usage in passing^rough the mails. Copy of 
of Music-Page Supplement to School Journal enclosed with each 
»ctmailc4. Address J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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BUSINESS [LETTEESl OFFICIAL 




"EowtoWritoLotten." 

By J. WXZ.LXS 'WESTZJLSE;, A3C« 
Prfflm^ 0f Emglkk JJUrtOuri, SiaU NarmuUScUol, MSU 



Clotb, $1.00 ; Bxtrm QUt« $i,sa. 



For School and Private Reference* 



I. 
II. 



Iir TBOKEE PABTSx 

Letten, Notes, Cards. 

Orthography, Punctuation. 

Tides, Forms of Official Address, 
Phrases, Abbreviations, Postal In- 
ibnnation and Business Papers. 



Sow to Write Iietten; 

For Teachen and Professon. 
For Parents and Friends. 
For Pupils and Children. 
For Homes and Schools, 



Sow to Write Iietteret 

For Ladies and Gentlemen. • 

For Clergymen and Doctors. 

For Lawyers and Tu<^es. 

For Statesmen ana Officers. 

For business Correspondents. 

For all who write and have refined taste. 



LETTER-WRITING has been treated in this 
^valuable work for the first time as a subject of 
grore educational, business and social importance as 
both a useful and beautiful accomplishmenL Noodier 
subject so universally important has been so much 
neglected in education, and no other ofiers so much 
room for instruction and improvement 

OBJECT. — ^To present tiie forms, spirit and laws 
of Letter-writing in a tangible and logical treatise, 
easy to comprehend and to master ; to teach the first 
useful step in original composition and liteiatare to 
students ; and to afibrd all, who have or seek positjon 
or culture, important information upon elegant forms 
and good usage, much of which hu been heretofose 
unwritten and unpublished. 

PLAN— Chap I. The Ckssification of Letters. 
II. The Structure of Letters. III. The Rhetoric 
of Letters. IV. The Literature of Letters. In the 
Giapter on the Structure, each part of abetter is trested in a sectioa 
stating its nature, position, arrangement, conventionalities and psncta- 
tion, and is followed by models and practice exercises. 

MATTER. — No pains have been spared to make this work ac- 
curate. Social, business, scholastic and official matter — ^very mnch of 
which for the first time appears in a book — ^has all been gathered firom 
the highest original sources, and may therefore be accepted as correcL 
IMPORTANCE. — Letter-writing as a means of polite, friendly 
and business communication is daily increasing in importance. 999 
out of every i ,000 who can write, write letters, or in very many instances 
poor apologies for letters. No one is fit to teach the youth who cannot 
write and punctuate a letter or an application for a school, correctly. 

COMMENDATION.— The plan and development of « How 
to Write Letters" is warmly praised by educators, ^professions! and 
business men, and by noted ladies and gentlemen. 

ANOTHER HEW AND IMPORTAlffBEPARTURE. 



LLOYD'S "LTEERATUEE FOE LITTLE FOLKS." 

First Steps in TT^ords, Ssntences, and Ohild-Classi o s, 

This little volume cannot fiul to receive a hearty welcome firom all true teachers and friends of diUdren. In aa rTrslli ■! 
system it presents words, interesting &cts and queries on nature, object lessons, sentence building and repairiqg, and 1 
from our cnoicest children's literature, for the acquisition ol good English and beautiful culture. 

ivorders f^r Schools and Komee promptly filled. Three months* daai use will make It 
sable fiar little leamezs. Please send orders eariy. fioard, 50 cts.; Qoth, 75 cts. 



THE BEST FOB SCHOOLS KSQ THE MOST PBACTIOAI. FOB BUSmSSS. 

Brooks's Uuiyalid Striis of Arithmttlcs, Algolna, and Qtosttiy. 

They are used more and liked better in Pennsylvania than any other series. Officially adopted by Mazyland and ZM*- 
ware, and in part by Missouri and Oregon. They have stood the test triumphantly in hundreds of cities and towns, and tiMso- 
sands of country schoolsl Certain success in imparting mental discipline, and practical arithmetic can be secured by the oec el 
Brooks's Normal Series. Send for illustrated and descriptive catalogue. Primary, 250. Elementary, 50c New Mental, 3ia 
Written, 95c.; Algebra, lx.95; Geometry, ^x.95. ■ 

BAVB'S NOIUKAI. SPEULEBS, SOe. 40e. FEWSHITII'S GRAHMABS, 45c SSe* 
SH£PPABB*8 FIBST BOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION, 75e. $1.88. 

f^^Illustrated descriptive catalognes, special introduction price lists, &c.| sent upon explication. 

80WEZ2, POTTS at CO., 630 Markot St, Philadolpliia. 
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WHAT A FRENCHMAN THINKS OF IT. — NO V. 



TO avoid repetition, we will take only 
one of the New England States, that 
which will best serve educationally as the 
type of all this region — Massachusetts. In 
fact, it is in this State, especially in its capi- 
tal, that we find the oldest traditions con- 
cerning public education, work the most 
copied, and an organization the most com- 
plete. Boston glorifies herself with good 
reason in being the Athens of the United 
States; it is she that founded the first estab- 
>lishments for instruction of nearly all de- 
grees that the New World possesses, and it 
is she who now gives law to the other cities 
in all that relates to literature and art, as 
well as to science, properly so called. It is, 
then, natural to attach particular impor- 
tance to the schools of Boston. 

The most difficult thing for a European 
who takes up this study is to free his mind 
from all preconceived ideas, and to renounce 
at once the liability of judging what he sees 
by a comparison with what he has previ- 
ously seen in the Old World. It is neces- 
sary in order to appreciate the American 
school not to separate it from the general 
American life ; otherwise all is darkness and 
confusion. Suppose the best American 
school transported — I do not say to France, 
but even to Germany — and it would be so 
ill-suited to the surrounding circumstances 
that the people would not be able even to 
understand it. Two or three examples se- 
lected at random will give an idea of what I 



mean. If one thing more than another aston* 
ishes and confuses at a first look at the edu- 
cational institutions of the United States, it is 
th^ frequent changes in the corps of teachers. 
Many causes concur in rendering impossible 
that stability which we think indispensable. 
The great majority of schools are taught by 
ladies who teach until they marry; .all 
school officers, even superintendents of 
schools, are elected periodically, it may be 
every year or every two or three years; 
questions in regard to pensions for old and 
worn-out teachers are not much considered ; 
in fine, the school is forced to submit to the 
control of political influences, and, -conse- 
quently, is greatly affected by personal and 
party interests. These are, in our eyes, so 
many drawbacks. The Americans do not 
deny it, but claim that they are the conse- 
quences of their political and social organi- 
zation ; and in trying, in practice, to over- 
come these difficulties, they find them no 
less grave elsewhere in their public life than 
in the school. Living under a regime of 
pure democracy, officers of all kinds are 
chosen by election. Whatever it may con- 
cern — a political position, a municipal 
charge, a judicial office, a place in the mag- 
istracy, a seat honorable or lucrative in a 
general or local council of administration — 
it is the election, always and everywhere 
the popular election, which decides the 
matter. The school,* unless it be placed 
outside of the current of the national life. 
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must necessarily be subject to the common 
law, whatever may be, here as elswhere, the 
inevitable inconvenience and the possible 
abuse. The want of stability, which we 
have remarked in the profession of teaching, 
is not confined to it; it extends to all pro- 
fessions, the members of which hold their 
places subject to election by the people. 
Nothing is more rare in the United States 
than to find a public functionary who has 
passed twenty or thirty years in the same 
place or employment. We do see it some- 
times, but it is the exception. The rule is, 
that a man, even one very intelligent and 
very capable of performing the duties of the 
place he occupies, must expect to lose it 
when a revolution in politics, the influence 
of a clique, sometimes the popular caprice, 
shall bring into power a different party from 
that to which he belongs, who would natu- 
rally select one of their own number to put 
in his place. Whence it comes that, if you 
read the biography of even the most cele- 
brated men in America, you will see that 
they frequently have held five or six differ- 
ent positions, whose several duties seem to 
have no analogy. 

You will recollect how much we were pis- 
ton ished some years ago in becoming ac- 
quainted with the life of Lincoln, who was, 
in turn, farmer*s boy, wood-chopper, fence- 
maker, surveyor, grocer, lawyer's clerk, 
attorney, member of Congress, State Sena- 
tor, and at last President of the United 
States. Except that everybody does not 
pass through so much, and that men like 
Lincoln are rare in all countries, such a life 
is much less extraordinary and romantic in 
America than it would appear in France.' 
There is a superintendent of public schools 
whose career has been almost as varied as 
that of Lincoln, We allude to Dr. Joseph 
White, of Massachusetts. He was first a 
teacher, as are many poor young men who 
subsequently distinguish themselves, and 
who engage in this work for the purpose of 
earning money to pay the expenses of their 
studies; then he graduated at Williams Col- 
lege with honor; taught again for a year or 
two; became a tutor in a college; studied 
law ; spent six years at the bar ; quitted it 
to take the direction of a manufacturing 
company at Lowell; was sent to the State 
Senatd for several years; afterwards accepted 
a responsible position in a bank; and at 
last, in 1861, became secretary of the Board 
of Education, of which he Has been the soul 
for sixteen years and where he has rendered 
to the cause of education the greatest services. 



It is a signal good fortune for a state or 
for a city to keep thus for fifteen or twenty 
years the same man at the head of her pub- 
lic schools. The personal influence of such 
a man may then make itself felt infinitely 
more than would be the case among us. 
We found at Boston one of the most re- 
markable examples of this kind. Mr. John 
D. Philbrick, elected superintendent of the 
public schools of the city of Boston in 1856, 
still occupies this position with a single in- 
terruption of only a year, an interruption 
sufficiently long to make those interested 
comprehend how much they had lost in dis- 
pensing with the services of a man so emi- 
nent. Mr. Philbrick is, in fact, one of the 
smaU number for whom the school is not a 
means, but an end. He began as the teacher 
of a common school, passed through all the 
grades of teaching, primary and secondary, 
and was able to say at the time of leaving 
his position, not dreaming of being called 
back to it so soon : 

After more than thirty years passed, without a sin- 
gle day of interruption, in the service of the public 
schools, I now close my professional career. It was 
the career of my choice, and of my highest ambition. 
My whole heart has been in it. I h&ve foand in it 
the occasion of contributing my humble part to the 
general good. I am thankful for this opportunity. I 
shall always recall with gratitude all those who have 
aided me in my efforts to make the schools of Boston 
the best in the world. May all our citizens fully 
realize the truth of the words of the statesman philos- 
opher : " The first nation is that which has the best 
schools ; if it is not first to-day, it will be to-morrow." 
As for myself, in leaving my position, I risk nothing 
in making known to you the wish that I have enter- 
tained in the interest of the cause that I have loved ; 
it is that, whoever may be my successor, he may re- 
semble me in the rectitude of his intentions and sur- 
pass me in his qualifications for the place. 

A single glance at the exposition of the 
schools of Boston will suffice to make our 
readers appreciate the profoundly happy 
effect which this continuous influence of a 
great teacher can produce upon the direc- 
tion of educational affairs. 

The school buildings are the first objects 
to attract the attention in the exposition of 
the schools of Boston. An examination of 
the plans and photographs show us that here 
we are not, as is too often the case, in the 
presence of cohstruction aiming at the 
grand without regard to expense, and sacri- 
ficing the essential to the superfluous. The 
impression is much more decisive still when 
one has had the good fortune to visit these 
schools themselves. They are, in my judg- 
ment, the most approved, and iJie most com- 
plete school buildings in New England. They 
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differ also very materially from the old Ameri- 
can type of school-house, for which certain 
European authors have sometimes mani- 
fested a preference without much. consider- 
ation. You are aware that in this old sys- 
tem, which is still that of New York, for 
example, and also of many other cities, all 
the architectural arrangements of the school 
building are subordinated to that of a cen- 
tral room, called the "Hall," where all the 
scholars assemble once or twice a day for 
Bible reading, for singing exercises, and 
sometimes for public ceremonies, examina- 
tions, or on the occasions of visits from 
strangers. In many schools they had solved 
the problem of having a vast and magnifi- 
cent Hall without too much loss of space, 
by disposing of all the class-rooms about 
this grand assembly-room, and separated 
from it only by movable partitions. At a 
given moment and at a single stroke, all 
the partitions open and fold themselves up 
41ong the walls, and in an instant all the 
classes are united in one body. Perhaps, 
however, that plan is generally preferred 
which consistsi in reducing the class-rooms 
to the smallest possible proportions and 
packing the children into them for four or 
five hours a day, in order to enjoy the pleas- 
ure of seeing them defile, with military pre- 
cision, morning and evening, into the im- 
p6sing Hall. 

At Boston, they have resolutely broken 
away from these old errors. The class-room 
is treated there', as it ought to be everywhere, 
not as an accessory but as the most import- 
ant part of the building, since the children 
pass therein nearly all their time. They 
place the hall in an upper story, with admir- 
ably constructed stairways, easy of access. 

We who have never seen and are not 
likely to see anything like it in our primary 
school houses, experience at first some diffi- 
culty in understanding the utility of this 
Hall, which, it is very apparent, must in- 
crease considerably the expense of the school 
buildings. 

But after realizing the true fi^nction of 
the American school it becomes apparent 
that a large hall or assembly room designed 
for general reunions is really indispensable 
in an educational system like that of the 
United States. Nothing is more beautiful, 
and nothing, I am persuaded, exerts a 
better influence than these grand reunions 
of children, brought about with a dignity 
and a soberness of manner natural to the 
Americans when they form themselves into 
an assembly. To appreciate their effects, it 



is only necessary to see the children of a 
large school assemble in the Hall. They 
enter step by step, marching in time, gen- 
erally to the music of a piano, large and 
small, by classes, in the most perfect order, 
without any one, either the largest or the 
smallest, showing the slightest inclination 
to laugh, to look lightly upon the ceremony, 
or to affect those forward airs which are too 
apt to distinguish boys of from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age among us, to say noth- 
ing of girls of the same age. Whether the 
reunion in the Hall lasts five minutes or an 
hour, whether it is an assembly for prayers, 
for singing, for examination, or for some 
other purpose, the attitude of the scholars 
is the same, Und we have nothing in our 
pedagogical organization which is product- 
ive of the same^results. It is not only dis- 
cipline, it is reflection ; it is a moment, no 
matter how short, that leaves its mark on 
character ; it gives unity to the school and 
molds the whole of the children into a 
common life. These children of different 
age and sex are affected (by this single and 
short interview in a wonderful manner diffi- 
cult to be described. The youn^^est among 
them learn from instinct and from the ex- 
ample of. those older than themselves re- 
spect, stesodiness of character, seriousness of 
manner, an idea of the greatness of the 
school, and, I am almost ready to say, of 
the holiness of the place. The oldest en- 
gage in the exercises of the youngest. You 
will see them mark time, go through the 
prescribed forms for gaining their places, 
get up and sit down at'a given signal, per- 
form conscientiously and without smiling 
the various gymnastic and calisthenic move- 
ments, and defile in a military way in fron.t 
of the platform, young gentlemen and young 
ladies, with an air at once serious and good- 
humored. Then there comes a beautifiil 
piece of sacred music, a national hymn, or 
a school song. The moral effect of all this 
is immense ; it unites all these young hearts 
in a common love of country, which is a 
very important matter in the political and 
moral education of the future citizens of the 
United States. It is on this account that it 
is nowhere a question as to the propriety of 
these grand assembly-rooms in large school 
buildings, although strangers, seeing them 
nearly always empty, are tempted to con- 
sider them useless. 

Unlike many others, the schools of Boston 
have class-rooms worthy of their halls. Mr. 
Philbrick, who was a delegate from the 
United States to the Exposition at Vienna;^ 
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brought back with him the important re- 
sults of his observations and study concern- 
ing the most beautiful educational establish- 
ments which he visited in Austria, Germany 
and Switzerland. And we can already see, 
in two or three plans of normal schools 
which were shown at the Exposition, how 
greatly he has benefited his country by his 
travels and researches. In place of allow- 
ing his self-love to prevent him from imitat- 
ing others, he has done his duty to himself 
in making known what he has borrowed, 
and why he borrowed it. Thus, against the 
opinion of many American architects, he 
has adopted the German system of lighting 
school-houses — that is, the mode of admit- 
ting the light from one sid^. The trials 
now made in all the new school-houses in 
Boston do not leave remaining the least 
doubt of the superiority of this mode over 
the former mode of having windows in the 
two opposite walls, or directly in the face 
of the master at the rear end of the room. 
Without violating good taste either in the 
exterior or the interior of the building, they 
have secured rooms well and easily lighted, 
and with the light equally distributed in all 
parts. This arrangement admits the light 
without the usual play of light and shade, 
without reflections broken by the spaces be- 
tween the windows, without the intercross- 
ing of rays, without false light on any side. 
Nothing is more pleasant or more healthful 
to the eye; and, certainly, it is not caring 
too much for this delicate organ at a time 
when short-sightedness excites so much 
alarm in regard to the scholars in our 
schools. 

The school furniture corresponds to the 
locality. Everywhere each scholar has a 
single desk. These desks are more or less 
simple in construction, but they are always 
neat and comfortable. Those who have* 
visited hundreds of class-rooms, particularly 
in Massachusetts, unite in testifying that 
they have never seen a single example of a 
desk or table hacked with a knife, blackened 
with ink-stains, or damaged in any other 
way by the ill-usage of the scholars. The 
beautiful furniture in use inspires them with 
a kind of respect which leads them to take 
care of it. It is so beautiful that the school 
authorities may well exact from the scholars 
extra care for its preservation. One may 
see in Boston, in a number of schools, desks 
and tables which have been in use more 
than flfteen years, and still remain without 
cut or stain. 

It is true that the janitor is charged to 



keep the school-houses in the best of order, 
and he takes and has taken by others to this 
end, especially in winter, a thousand pre- 
cautions not in use in France, perhaps, 
because we have not yet required them. 

They have published many volumes on 
schools in America. Without underrating 
any of them, there is one still wanting, one 
which we shall probably never get, although, 
in my opinion, it would be the most in- 
structive and interesting of all. This vol- 
ume would consist simply of a collection of 
extracts from the annual reports of inspect 
tors of educational committees, and of vis- 
itors to schools of all degrees and kinds. 
He who wishes to form a correct idea of the 
United States and of the pedagogical S3rs- 
tems in operation in that country, has only 
to open one of the many volumes which 
contain, committee by committee, district 
by district, the observations, criticisms, ob- 
jections, eulogies, advice and pedagogical 
lucubrations of innumerable school func- 
tionaries, some salaried and many working 
purely for the public good without pay. 

Do you recollect the inqifiry set on foot 
by M. Roland, by means of which were 
collected and arranged the views of teach- 
ers? Suppose this inquiry to be renewed 
periodically in the spirit of absolute frank- 
ness, in a country where every city and every 
village differs from all others ; or suppose, 
if you like it better, that all the inspectors 
of primary schools in* our country, all the 
inspectors of academies, all the presidents 
and secretaries of cantonal delegations, of 
teachers' conferences, of societies for mutual 
improvement, of religious congregations, 
should publish every six months or every 
year the results of their individual exper- 
ience in the matter of primary education ; 
you could then have an idea of what they call 
in America, pedagogical literature. It is in 
this we see how in this country, progress, 
reforms, appropriations of money, nominap 
tions for office, come about. Here we have 
an explanation of the reason why the whole 
country participates in public affairs; each 
citizen is interested in his own village or 
township, and each board of municipal offi- 
cers endeavors to excel in improvements its 
neighboring boards. Above all, this shows 
us that the school is a national interest, para- 
mount to all others; it is open to all, access- 
ible every hour to parents, friends, strangers, 
to all observations and all criticisms. We 
may learn here, also, how, all things consid- 
ered, these citizens, little versed in peda- 
gogical studies, have nevertheless a just 
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sense of the situation, an intuition of their 
true wants, the will to do well, and, some- 
times, the inspiration of an excellent judg- 
ment. Of these efforts, somewhat disordered 
and always wanting in unity, of this im- 
mense mass of confused individual ideas and 
ever- varying imaginations, in spite of much 
foolish trash and as much wild eccentricity, 
it may be well said, there grows something 
unique, something grand, something beau- 
tiful in its way, the education of the people^ 
by and for the people. 

These considerations above all come into 
jthe mind, when we examine the exposition 
of the States of the West. It is, thus to 
speak, another America in America. Take 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland : these great cities of the West 
are at the. bottom sisters of those of the 
North and East; but they have another life, 
other conditions and other forms of exist- 
ence. The school here, as is the case with 
all other institutions, is subject to influences 
larger, more electric, less Puritan, less Eng- 
lish, may we not say? At bottom, the 
population is the same, only more mixed. 
The Germans and Irish form so large a pro- 
portion of the people, that the pure Ameri- 
can blood runs only as a small thread. The 
material existence is also different, and this 
produces many effects upon the school 
which I will not now stop to analyze. 

Whatever may have been the cause, the 
schools of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wis- 
consin were assigned spaces at the expo- 
sition without a line of separation. Whoever 
wishes to see the most beautiful schools in 
all respects in the United States, has only 
two types to examine ; that of the East at 
Boston, and that of the West at any one of 
the cities I have named above, from Cleve- 
land to Milwaukee. The buildings in some 
respects, notably at Cleveland, are worthy 
of the same study as those of Boston. It 
seems impossible to push researches further 
than is here done into the hygienic condi- 
tions that should be observed in construct- 
ing a school-house. The methods of 
instruction in the West are still more intui- 
tive, more calculated to evoke the thinking 
powers, than in the East. The pressure in 
this direction sometimes almost amounts to 
a passion. In the Normal Schools of the. 
West — that at St. Louis, for example, which 
is under the direction of a gentleman of 
great worth, or that at Milwaukee which is 
at present under the direction of a lady — we 
find a course of study out of all proportion 
with that which we call primary learning. 



Among the daily exercises of these schools, 
we find original dissertations by the scholars, 
and evidently prepared without constraint, 
upon subjects that in our schools no one 
would advise to be touched. Everywhere, 
philosophy, embracing psychology, logic and 
ethics, constitute the basis of a fully devel- 
oped course in theoretical and practical ped- 
agogy. Everywhere, the studies of physiol- 
ogy, botany, geology, and chemistry form an 
integral part of the obligatory programme. 
It is well understood that with preparation 
in such studies teachers will be able to im- 
part truthfully lessons on objects, and to 
explain to their scholars not words only, but 
things, phenomena. Frequently, young 
ladies in setting out study Latin, not to be 
able to read Virgil or Cicero, although they 
often acquit themselves well in this respect, 
but to acquire just notions of etymology, 
the origin of words, and the laws of modern 
languages; in a word to enable them to 
teach with more skill their own language. 

The result of these efforts, although of 
recent date, is already very apparent. I 
have not seen a single city in America, in 
the West above all, which did not claim to 
be first in the matter of schools, and it 
is a delicate point for a stranger to answer 
the question which is put to him on all sides ; 
whether, yes or no, the schools he is now 
visiting are not, in truth, the best in 
America? Of course, it is impossible that 
all can be the best, but it is very important 
that all try to be ; and it is this that ex- 
plains the rapid progress that is everywhere 
made, or to put it in stronger words that 
everywhere impels the people forward. 



EDUCATION FOR WOMAN. 



BY MINNIE C. SWAYZE. 

BUCKLE, in his *' History of Civir^a- 
tion in England," says, "That the 
boasted civilizations of antiquity were emi- 
nently one-sided, and that they fell because* 
society did not advance in all its parts, but 
sacrificed some of its constituents in order 
to secure the progress of others." In the 
history of the past, this has been very much 
the case with regard to woman. She has 
been almost shut out, as it were, from edu«> 
cational advantages, except those of an or- 
namental character. But having seen and 
felt her intellectual needs, she is to-day de- 
manding for herself equal opportunitiec with 
man^ and asking that our highest universi- 
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ties open their doors for her admission. 
This is, in itself, a proof of the advancement 
of civilization. 

Many of our wisest men, however, are 
still doubtful of the expediency of giving to 
their daughters the same collegiate advan- 
tages they give their sons. They fear it will 
unfit them for the duties of their sex, and 
that they will lose the moral delicacy of 
their nature, becoming unrefined and un- 
womanly ; and some go so far as to say they 
will encroach on the prerogatives of the 
other sex. I contend there is no danger 
from any of these results. • Ignorance is not 
"bliss," neither is it goodness nor virtue, 
and from whatever standpoint you view the 
subject, the world will be the better for giv- 
ing to women the highest mental culture. 
There is certainly an obtuseness of the 
moral sense, even in our best men, when 
they cannot see the ability of the other sex 
to aid the cause of human progress and im- 
provement. It is too late now to discuss 
how much influence is exerted by woman, 
socially, intellectually, morally, and spiritu- 
ally. It is freely admitted by the thought- 
ful and intelligent of both sexes that upon 
the condition and character of the woman 
depend that of the man, and the society 
around her. 

Sheridan says, *'0n the cultivation of the 
minds of women depends the wisdom of 
men." Goethe remarks, "The excellent 
woman is she who, if her husband dies, can 
be a father to their children." Another 
writer has said, "The future destiny of the 
child is always the work of the mother." 
Napoleon once asked Madame Campan the 
question, "What is wanting in order that 
the youth of France may be well educated ? 
The old systems of instruction are worth 
nothing." ^^ Mothers P^ was the reply. 
Here is a system of instruction in one 
word. 

A stream cannot rise higher than its 
fountain. If, as facts prove and history tes- 
tifies, there is such a great responsibility 
resting upon the mothers of our land — if 
their influence is such a power in the world 
— a power second only to that of God him- 
self—is It not all-important that the daugh- 
ters, who are to be the future mothers of the 
race, should have, the highest physical and 
mental development? Should not all the 
faculties with which God has so richly en- 
dowed them be cultivated to their widest 
extent, so that they can fill the maternal 
office highly and holily? Will not intellec- 
tual development better fit them to mould 



immortal beings into the image of their 
Maker, morally and spiritually? 

Has education ever made a man less 
manly ? Neither will it, on the other hand, 
make a woman less womanly. I do not 
know of an instance where a father has 
given his daughter a wide and liberal educa- 
tion that she has not sweetly and nobly re- 
paid him for the cost and care. And I have 
yet to learn of an example where a husband 
has admired and appreciated the intellectual 
talents of his wife but she has proved herself 
a help, as well as an honor to him. Mr. 
Croly, managing editor of the New York 
Worlds says of his wife, with whose writings 
every one is familiar under her nam de plume 
"Jennie June:" "She is the ablest assist- 
ant I ever had in journalism." Mrs. Rob- 
ert Carter, wife of the editor of AppUtot^s 
Journal^ is an easy and gracefulwriter, whose 
pen renders invaluable assistance to her 
husband. Mrs. Allibone, wife of the author 
of the "Dictionary of Authors," acted as 
her husband's amanuensis, and copied over 
thirty thousand large foolscap pages for the 
press, besides doing a great deal of other 
work, as looking up and verifying dat^, 
facts, etc. 

What women need is not less accomplish- 
ments, but more of the solid education. 
Among all nations the idea of ornament 
precedes that of use, and this holds good in 
regard to the mind as well as the body. 
Do not fear that the sex will neglect the ac- 
complishments. The womanly nature loves 
them, and will therefore provide for them. 
But what she lacks and earnestly desires is 
the thorough training and complete disci- 
plining of the mind, which gives full control 
of whatever powers may be possessed, and 
is a firm basis for all the graces and refine- 
ments. 

We constantly hear men sneering at wo- 
men as mere smatterers in knowledge — 
speaking of their culture and education as 
all outside and superficial. Grant this. 
Admit that woman's intellect is not only 
different, but inferior to that of man. 
Grant t^at Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
could never have written "Paradise Lost;" 
that the Hon. Mrs. Norton never could be 
Byron ; that our sex cannot produce a Ho- 
mer, a Shakspeare, a Michael Angelo, a 
Mozart, or a Beethoven. Does this inferi- 
ority prove that we should not have the 
same advantages of culture? We are not 
discouraged, since we have a Madame de 
Stael, a Martineau, a Hannah More, a Rosa 
Bonheur, a Harriet Hosmer, a Charlotte 
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Cushman, and a Rachel, a Seebach, and a 
Nilsson of whom to boast. 

We ask you, however, to do away with 
separate and inferior schools for women. 
Let us have no poor institutions, feebly en- 
dowed, where women must go to receive in- 
struction from second-rate professors and 
teachers. Throw open the halls of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and the highest universities 
of the land to the sex ; let their minds have 
what is required for their culture, and we 
will then be willing to compare intellects, 
and events will tell which is superior. Eliza- 
beth Browning says, "Certain flowers grow 
near as deep as trees." The idea that wo- 
men are mentally inferior to men is encoun- 
tering some rude facts. The President of 
the Michigan University says their best 
scholar is a girl, Miss White, of Kentucky, 
who has solved a problem in mathematics 
that for fifteen years has puzzled the gradu- 
ating classes — each class averaging one hun- 
dred men. A Scottish lady student, Miss 
Jessie Macgregor, has carried off the high- 
est honors at the British Royal Academy 
this year. The gold medal and books for 
the best historical painting, "An Act of 
Mercy," were accorded to her. Professor 
Whitney declared at New Haven, the other 
day, that his best pupil in Sanscrit was a 
woman, who graduated from Vassar; and a 
Harvard professor says the most inter.esting 
Greek class he ever taught was a class of 
young ladies connected with Professor 
Agassiz' school at Cambridge. 

But you say there are already plenty of 
schools and colleges for women — why are 
you so anxious to enter men's colleges when 
you have Vassar, Rutger, Elmira, and other 
similar institutions for your own sex ? For 
this simple reason: the oldest institutions 
are the best, as they are usually more richly 
endowed and more thoroughly equipped for 
their purpose. They have had time to take 
root and spread their branches, and to 
gather beneath their shade, talent, scholar- 
ship and culture. 

Besides, there is no valid reason why 
young woihen should not be admitted to all 
colleges on equal terms with young men — 
nothing but the stupid prejudice rooted in 
old-time precedents prevents them. It is 
young women to whom we want our colleges 
opened. There seem to be plenty of old 
women in some of them now. 

Why should brothers and sisters, who 
kneel at the same knee, who live together, 
attend the same place of worship, and sit 
and sing together, and go into society with 



each other, be required to pursue their 
studies, when they are more matured, under 
different professors and in separate institu- 
tions? God certainly intended that boys 
and girls should be brought up together, or 
why that noble institution of the family ? 

We want our colleges to educate mind, 
not sex. There is no feminine botany and 
masculine mathematics. We earnestly de- 
sire that the principles of free trade should 
be applied to education as well as revenue, 
and that men shall have no monopoly of 
rights and privileges which belong as well 
to women as to themselves. 

Beechet^s Magazine, 



TEACHING AS A FINE ART. 

JOHN W. MEARS. 

TEACHING falls so nearly universally to the lot 
of civilized man or woman at some,period of 
life, that we are all inconsiderate enough to set it 
down among the easiest and most artless of all pur- 
suits — ** not more difiBcuIt than for a blackbird 'tis to 
whistle.'* It is not only the first thought of an im- 
pecunious student during or immediately after his 
college course — one who, by his habits of study and 
cultivated taste and stock of information is more or 
less fitted for the work — ^but it is the resource of the 
country lass who would add a few flounces to her 
dress or a few ribbons to her bonnet, or would help 
papa to pay the balance due on her new piano. And, 
while there is a large amount of true teaching ability 
developed unQer these circumstances which would 
otherwise have remained hidden, and while there is 
many a hero or heroine battling with adverse fortune 
behind the rustic school- house desk, educating him-' 
self or herself for severer tasks someti|aes in the 
highest and broadest spheres of humanity, neverthe- 
less as a whole, the education of their pupils, the 
work as teachers and their contributions to the ad- 
vancement of their profession can, at the best, be 
spoken of with hesitancy, and, for the most part, con« 
stitute a mass of rawness, incompetency, lukewarm- 
ness and carelessness, relieved only by a mechanical 
attention to drill that brings disrepute upon our pro- 
fession, and is a heavy clog to its progress. Among 
all the thirty or forty thousand teachers of the State of 
New York in high places or in low, how few there are 
who I will not say, make, but who care to make a 
reputation for excellence as teachers ! how few are 
ambitious to excel in the line of their profession ! how 
many crave a reputation only as a means of getting 
on in the world I to how many the whole affair is 
matter of irksome drudgery, to be got rid of the mo- 
ment an opportunity offers I Only about one per 
cent, of the entire number find their way to the 
annual gatherings where the professional spirit is 
cultivated and means of progress are discussed. The 
affection, the zeal, the enthusiasm, the esprit du corps, 
which the profession deserves are shared in by com- 
.paratively few. 

But, if it is so largely disparaged by multitudes as 
not to be treated as an established and honorable pur- 
suit for a life time, but as a mere temporary make- 
.shift for earning a living, let it be our object at this 
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time not only to indicate its character as a profession, 
but to set it in a still higher position. Let us inquire 
whether there is not an intrinsic worthiness in the 
work of the teacher which allies it with the highest 
forms of human activity, and which demands and jus- 
tifies the consecration of the highest powers to its 
achievement. Limiting the teacher's field of activity 
primarily to the intellect of his pupils, and not con- 
cerning ourselves at present with the physical or the 
moral sides of his nature, we yet claim for the true 
teacher the position of an artist, and we wish to con- 
template teaching as a Fine Art. 

The Fine Arts are those methods by which a lofty 
imagination skillfully embodies its conceptions in 
sensible form, chiefly in sculpture and painting, to 
which may be added architecture, music and belles 
lettres. I do not claim that teaching literally fulfills 
these requirements, since its results are not directly 
perceptible to the senses ; — ^but I do claim that in true 
teaching the activity is essentially of the same ele- 
vated order, and that the results are the grander 
because they are not material and perishable as are 
the highest works of art. 

More than a century ago a great contest was waged 
in Europe with a view to the entire re-organizalion of 
the teacher's functions. Before that time a system 
founded on repression and severity had prevailed. 
The attempt was rather to subdue what was evil, to 
discourage and regulate disorderly tendencies and to 
communicate what was authoritative than truly to 
educate. It was the result of the rigidity of Jesuitism 
blended with the false humility of Pietism. As a 
specimen of the style of teaching at one time preva- 
lent in Europe I quote the following from Jean Paul 
{Levana,p, 395): 

** Among all schoolmasters I say it is a rare and 
difiicult thing to find a John Jacob Hauberle. Which 
of us can boast, like H., of having administered dur- 
ing his schoolmastership of fifty-one years and seven 
months 91 1,527 strokes of the cane and 124,000 of the 
rod; also 20,989 blows with the ruler; not only 10,- 
135 boxes on t)ie ear, but also 7,905 tugs at the same 
member ; ^d a sum total of 1,115,800 blows with the 
knuckles on the head ? And did he not threaten the 
rod to 1,707 children who did not receive it, and 
make 777 kneel upon round peas, and 631 upon a 
sharp-edged piece of wood, to which are to be added 
a corps of 5,001 riders on the wooden horse. For if 
any one had done this, why did he not keep an ac- 
count of his blows like Hauberle, from whom alone 
we have to learn this interesting iittelligence, as from 
a flogging diary or martyrologium, or imperial School 
Flogging Journal ? But I fear most teachers only 
deserve the contemptuous surname of Caesarius, who 
was called the mild because he suffered no one to re- 
ceive more than six and thirty lashes." 

In these hands teaching was an artifice rather than 
an art. But it had the great advantage of a distinct, 
clearly defined purpose. A result was sought. Orig- 
inal corruption was to be crushed, original darkness 
was to be enlightened. It was teaching at a mark, 
however insufficient and misplaced that mark might 
be — and it was in opposition to this one-sided and 
disheartening method that one of the most distin- 
guished and most orthodox of German theologians 
of the eighteenth century, John A. Bengel, declared 
. that " It is not necessary that we should trouble our- 
< selves about many maxims of education ; for the sim- 
/ plest method is the best. We must avoid all artifice, 
as education is not an art. * * The well-digger 
only removes obstructions, and the water will run of 



itself." (Hagenbach, l8th and 19th Centniies» VoL 
I, p. 287.) 

Here the function of the teacher is reduced almost 
to zero. Spon after, the world went into raptares 
over Rousseau's Entile, and came to contemplate the 
individual man as needing rather to be untaught the 
artificialities of civilization and to be helped back to- 
wards primitive simplicity ; when Rousseau's aothac- 
ity "had fixed as an almost unlimited axiom in 
French and German pedagogics that man is by natme 
good ; all of which was not so absurd or surprising if 
we remember the repressive monastic extremes against 
which it was a reaction. That man is not by nature 
good, Rousseau, in his own Confessions, abundantly 
testifies. But there is no doubt that his views of edu- 
cation were the occasion of great and salutary reform, 
resembling in this respect the essays of David Hume 
published about the same time, in the domain of 
speculative philosophy. It was Pestalozzi who seized 
the valuable and practical elements in Rousseau and 
made them effective and controlling forces in the 
whole subsequent history of education. It was he 
who recalled education to its real work as implied in 
the word itself, who bade educators see in the consti- 
tution of the mind a key to the nature of their wock, 
who recognized and honored a self-active reality in 
the pupil, and who in place of despotism and cruelty 
on the one hand, and of artificial inventions, prizes, 
&c., ^n the other, proclaimed the consciousness of in- 
creased intellectual vigor and affectionate regard for 
the teacher the best stimulants to exertion. " From 
his time," says Rosenkranz, '< dates popular educa- 
tion, the effort for the intellectual and moral elevation 
of the hitherto neglected atomistic human being of 
the non-property-holding multitude. There shall in 
future be no dirty, hungry, ignorant, awkward and 
thankless, will-less mass, devoted alone to an animal 
existence. The possibility of culture and independent 
self-support shall be open to every one, because he is 
a human being and a citizen of the commonwealth." 

Here then the true function of the teacher emerges. 
No longer a mere artisan restraining and compelling 
a deformed and essentially rebellious nature, he is 
neither, on the other hand, a mere mechanical libera- 
tor of that which is to shape and develop itself ; he 
is the true educator, awakening, stimulating, enlight- 
ening a free personality; measuring and judging of , 
his own activity by the reaction of his pupil's mind, . 
working with the highest aims upon the noblest ma- . 
terial, discerning and developing with patient and 
skillful strokes and with sustained enthusiasm the 
angel or the Hercules in the block ; but the block in 
this case is incomparably more precious and more 
susceptible than marbles of 'Paros and Carrara, more 
variad and exquisite than the rarest gem that ever 
came under the cameo cutter's blade, a material of 
divine and immortal quality, made in the image of God. 

Nor has this view of the dignity and true nature 
of the teacher's calling ever ceased to influence edu- 
cators. " Pedagogics," says Rosenkranz, " as a 
science busies itselfwith developing a priori^ the idea 
of education in the universality and necessity of that 
idea, but as an art, it is the concrete individualizing 
of this abstract idea in any given case. It is exactly 
in doing this that the educator may show himself in- 
ventive and creative, and that Pedagogic talent can 
distinguish itself. The word * art' is here used in the 
same way as it is used when we say the art of war, 
the art of government, etc.; and rightly, for we are 
talking about the possibility of the realization of the 
idea." Pedagogics, p. 7. 
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It is evident, then, if the teacher is to be an artist, 
that he must first of all have a distinct and exalted 
aim. He must know what he intends to do; he 
must have a science of teaching.. Shall it be the 
monkish repression of the Middle Ages, or the easy 
indulgence of the reaction under the influence of 
Rousseau, or the firm but elastic guidance of an in- 
telligent entity such as was proclaimed by Pestaloz^i, 
called a << schoolmaster of the human race ?" Shall 
teaching be education ? Shall it be adherence to a 
mechanical routine, a dry drill, making each day the 
counterpart of its predecessor? Shall it be a mere 
text book memorizing, an indiscriminating cramming 
method ? Or, in avoidance of this extreme of rigidity, 
how shall it escape the opposite of an easy familiarity, 
a superficial, unimpressive, merely entertaining con- 
versation between teacher and pupil, as if upon a 
level of dignity and attainments with each other ? 

Difficult as it may be to maintain, the artist teacher 
knows that his place is between these extremes. 
Indeed, the very acme of his art is to hold his place 
successfully in that middle ground where authority 
and superiority, the right to control and guide are 
recognized no less than the free personality to which 
they are to be applied. It is the vigorous and whole- 
some action of one will upon another will, not unlike 
or hostile, but inferior in culture and development, 
yet roused to progressive action in response to that of 
the superior will. 

If we should describe more definitely the artist 
teacher's aim, we should say it was to invigorate and 
refine to the highest degree, in harmony with each 
other and in subordination to the law of God, the 
whole circle of human faculties, more especially the 
intellectual, and to supply to each its true and appro- 
priate objects. If you remark that this leaves no room 
for so called practical aims in education, I might 
answer that I am speaking of the artist teacher and 
not of a trainer of bread winners, honorable as this 
work in its place may be. But I had rather claim 
that the systematic and symmetrical training of the 
whole man is the true preparation for any special line 
of activity, and is therefore the most practical by far 
of all methods of education. The artist teacher is 
fitting his pupil to be a merchant far better than the 
so-called commercial college ; to be a farmer far bet- 
ter than the agricultural college ; to be an investiga- 
tor of nature Mur better than the scientific school : for 
he is bringing out the full and rounded manhood upon 
which alone with safety can the specialities of practi- 
cal life be induced. What is the merchant, the 
farmer, the scientist, if underneath be not a manhood 
trained at least in equipoise with the special tendency? 
What is the body, if hand or foot or eye be specially 
trained without reference to the condition of the 
whole ? What dependence can be placed upon the 
specially trained members ? What could be expected 
of the oarsman in a regatta who had concentrated all 
his training upon the muscles of his arms ? 

I hear from some educator the dictum that we must 
educate our pupils for the age in which we live. But 
a rounded, invigorated, morally sound manhood is 
what this and every age most needs. " What is edu- 
cated for the age," says Jean Paul, {Levana, p. 57) 
•• will be worse than Uie age." 

The artist teacher has his ideal. He would train 
and strengthen the knowing powers by giving them 
objects worthy to be known, and by requiring accu- 
racy of knowledge ; in which process memory, as an 
important part of the knowing powers, must neces- 
sarily have a large place ; he would quicken and dis- 



cipline judgment and reason bv problems in number 
and by language, and especially by the comparison of 
languages ; he would direct, for he will not often 
have to arouse, the image-miking power, by dispens- 
ing with outward helps and cdling into action the 
mind's own conceptions of the truth to be conveyed, 
as well as by familiarizing it with the richest and 
noblest works of imagination. Here the artist 
teacher will himself prove the better guide, since his 
very teaching is an attempt to realize the ideal and 
exalted conception of his own mind. And one of the 
best and most clearly intended uses of the imagina- 
tion he will show his pupil is to cherish an ideal of 
life, of duty and of professional activity ever rising 
above the best level of actual attainment. There is, 
in fact, no' more practical power than the imagination. 
The perceptive faculties will be cultivated by the 
study and classification of natural objects and by 
drawing. The taste and aesthetic faculty by drawing 
and familiarity with pure and beautiful objects in 
their true order and relationship. But the key to all 
these processes lies in this, that the processes, the 
books, the natural objects, the reading, writing and* 
arithmetic, the languages and the drawing are not for 
their own sake but for the intellectual being on whom 
they are employed. They are little more than the 
ladder, the horses, the bars, wei^rhts and pulleys of 
die gymnasium— of no account m themselves, but 
only as the system of the gymnast reacts against them, 
and so forms itself in increasing symmetry and vigor. 
They belong to the temporary and providential expe- 
dients by which the immortal spirit may at least be 
started on that career of growth and expansion which 
shall be continued in some loftier department of God's 
university above.* 

Not indeed that these books, these sciences, these 
natural objects, have no value in real life, but that, to 
the teacher, they are above all things educational ap- 
paratus. It is not they, but the youth's mind and 
nature, his development and culture, it is what they 
help him to become, that constitutes their chief and 
extraordinary interest. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby said, 
« It was not knowledge but the* means of gaining 
knowledge that he had to teach. You come here,'* 
he said, " not to read, but to learn how to read.*' 
(Stanley's Life, pp. 98, lOI.) 

Hence it should not be the highest concern of the 
teacher to be provided with such and such apparatus, 
and with such a line of text-books. Nor must we 
conclude that the elegant architecture and elaborate 
appointments oPour modem school-houses will secure 
us a style of education proportionably superior to the 
age of log structures and Comly's Spelling Book. I 
had rather by far my child should go to the log school 
house and ^it on hard benches without backs, if the 
teacher had some soul for his work, some enthusiasm 
for his art, some genuine, generous sympathy for the 
struggling, opening, wayward natures before him, 
than to the most perfectly contrived and lavishly fur- 
nished of all the buildings exhibited or represented 
in the Centennial Exhibition, if amid all this parade 
of dead materials the teacher artist was not there. 
Let us have both by all means : enthusiasm in the 
teacher, perfection in his instruments. But if we can 
not have both, may a kind Providence preserve to us 
the former. A genuine alive teacher is worth tons of 
text-books, and miles and miles of modern improved 
school houses and halls of science. 

Enthusiasm in the teacher ; Enthusiasm — ^a word 

*Jean Paul, Levana, p. 40. 
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on which some would cast suspicion. As well might 
they give a bad name to any of the great motors of 
wind, steam, water or electricity, because they some- 
times break out in irregular, monstrous and devasta- 
ting manifestations. Enthusiasm I not in thirty years' 
hearing has the word lost its charm to my ears. It 
.speaks of youthfal energy, and glow and ideality ; of 
the halo of fresh imagination cast about the com- 
monplaces of life, and work ; of ardor and momen- 
tum sweeping down obstacles, and communicating 
iaelf as a rare magnetism in a wide circle of influ- 
ence. Happy the man whose enthusiasm will bear 
transporting from stage to stage of advancing life. 
But almost repulsive is the youthful nature that shows 
no signs of its presence. To such our topic can have 
but small interest, and be of little or no account, — 
nay, perhaps, an utter impossibility is the rise of an 
ideal in a soul without enthusia«i. A true artist con- 
ception of the elements of human nature, as it lies 
open before the plastic hand of the educator must 
almost necessarily carry with it that high and joyous 
degree of interest which we call enthusiasm. 

This, then, brings us to the second aspect of our 
topic-; the first being the conception of the ideal, and 
the second its execution. We are here at the act of 
teaching itself— teaching as a fine art. And here let 
me go back to the earliest if not the greatest example 
of the famous Teacher in the history of education — I 
mean to Socrates, especially as he is presented to as 
in the dialogues of his greater pupil Plato. The pu- 
pil's presentation of his master comes to us in the 
form of dialogue, a true copy of the master's style. 
Hence, as Schleiermacher points out in his introduc- 
tion to the dialogues, it was not the mere conomun- 
nication or infusion of knowledge from one mind 
into another that was sought. For this could be more 
readily attained in the form of unbroken discourse. 
This would limit activity chiefly if not wholly to the 
teacher, the pupil remaining simply in a receptive 
frame of mind. But the form of dialogue is delib- 
erately preferred as that which truly living instruc- 
tion must have and as one fairly representing the 
method of the master himself. It was the Sophists 
who used long and continous discourses, against 
which Plato represents his teacher as protesting. In 
oral instruction, says Schleiermacher, the teacher 
standing in the presence of the learner, and in living 
communication with him, can tell every moment 
what he understands and what not, and thus assist 
the actVity of his understanding when it fails. A 
sentence orally delivered, says Socrates in one of the 
dialogues (Phoedrus 27 b. c), may always be defended 
by its author; while the written sentence, like a 
painting, stands mute and can make no answer to 
further inquiries and obedience. 

The secret of this dialogistic form, then, is found 
in its adaptedness to answer the high aims of the true 
teacher, to secure and direct the needed activity of 
the mind. The dialogues of Plato, are the embodi- 
ment of that living contact of the teacher's mind with 
that of his pupil, in which true teaching consists. It 
is that assistance— Klelicate, patient, sagacious, steady, 
which tends upon and assists at the birth of thoughts, 
and which Socrates calls midwifery. 

Impulse and method, a movement and a way to 
move, these says Schleiermacher (Introd. p. 59, Eng- 
lish Trans.) were the constant and ever unchanging 
element in all the conversations of Socrates. Or, to 
use the terms of art again, the teacher's activity must 
be creative and plastic. He must start and keep go- 
ing the activity of the scholar, he must waken, not 



indeed create the pupil's powers. He most ddive 
the feebly struggling mind and set it upon its career, 
he must accelerate, if it continues to halt, its tardy 
progress. This communication of impulse is eso- 
nently a personal work ; eminently a matter of sfa- 
pathy. Rarely can it come from the printed page or 
from the purely one-sided and formal lecture. £«ea 
the truths of the book of books must be brought hose 
to us by personal influences, divine and fauman, be^ 
fore they give a decided impulse to our charactcsk 
There is no set of rules for thus arousing the think- 
ing soul, or startling the contented dweller in its duk 
house to unbolt the closed blinds and to let in like 
golden light and electric thrill of knowledge. Deid 
letter cannot help you reach living spirit. But let the 
teacher never forget that until this awaking takes 
place, and only so long as it lasts has he any material 
on which as an artist to work. He may go throogh 
his dull routine, the machineiy of recitations may 
grind on and on, and a certain work not ignoble or 
useless may be done and marked and reported, and 
pa^ may be drawn, and wealth and titles may be 
gamed, but the ideal is vanished, the teacher as an 
artist is not there. 

No teacher can expect to communicate this impulse 
and call out his material unless he is, in measure, 
what he wishes his scholars to be. No spring of 
spmpathy can be touched by one who discredits his 
own ideal in the eyes of his pupils, and that warm 
attachment and earnest purpose in regard to an ideal 
which I have called enthusiasm, will make itself felt 
along a t)iousand cords. It is itself the very element 
in the scholar's mind which you wish to arouse. It 
is self-propagating. It need not be demonstrative, 
obtrusive, adverse, to strict discipline. It may do no 
more than clothe and commend his ideal as with a 
becoming garment, making the teacher in all his ac- 
tivity the centre of a powerful and indefinable attrac- 
tion. 

This, then, is the creative element in onr teacher 
artist's activity. It is the awakening of aspiration in 
some hitherto dormant or sluggish nature. It vk 
achieving the possibility of effective work on the 
teacher's part. There is something now for him to 
form. His plastic activity may now begin, and go 
forward only upon the same condition on which it 
began, namely the self-activity of the scholar's mind. 
Here also we tum back to that renowed teacher of 
Athens, and his still more famous pupil. More So- 
cratic than Socrates, more of a dialectician and more 
of an original thinker, it was Plato's chief object to 
conduct every investigation in such a manner as to 
drive the inquirer to an inward and self-originated 
conception of the thought in view or to recognize his 
own ignorance. Hence, you do not find him laying 
down distinctly in words the final object of the inves- 
tigation, with which many students would gladly rest 
content ; rather he so suggests it that the mind is re- 
duced to the necessity of seeking it, and is put in the 
way of finding it, for itself. Hence the whole course 
of his teaching is bestrewn with hints, fragments, 
symbols, contradictions even, which at once goads 
and guides, stirring up, arresting, captivating and en- 
couraging even when puzzling the mind of the res- 
pondent. Thus he teaches the pupil to find out what 
unconsciously, potentially, he already knows : shows 
him how a new degree of knowledge is but the ex- 
plicating of what was implied in past knowled^; 
how the new and strange particular is contained in 
the old and familiar general proposition ; or shows 
him how the old and admitted truth faib to square 
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with the new assertion, and so helps to detect and 
judge his own mistakes and to realize his own igno- 
rance. This is the Socratic method which teaches 
the pupil to teach himself. Hear an example of it. 

Socrates would convince Alcibiades in opposition 
to materialist yiews, that the mind is the man. He 
abstains from laying this down as a proposition to be 
proved, an offers no connected argument. He begins 
by asking whether he who uses a thing and the thing 
used are not altogether different^ and then Alcibi- 
ades being reluctant to answer positives, asks ag^n 
more specifically : A currier, does he not use a cutting 
knife, is he different from the instrument he uses ? 
Alcib, Most certainly. Socr, In like manner, the 
lyrist, — is he not different from the lyre he plays on ? 
Alcib, Undoubtedly. Socr. This then was what I 
aaked you just now, — does not he who uses a thing 
seem to you always different from the thing used ? 
AUib, Very different. Socr, But the currier, does he 
cut with his instrument alone, or also with his hands ? 
Alcih. Also, with his hands. Socr, He then uses 
his hands ? Alcib, Yes. Socr, We are agreed then 
that he that uses a thing and the thing used are dif- 
ferent ? Alcib, We are. Socr, And in his work he uses 
also his eyes ? Aldb, Yes. Socr, The currier and lyrist 
therefore are different from the hands and the eyes 
with which they work ? Alcib, So it seems. Socr, 
Now then does not a man use his whole body ? Alcib, 
Unquestionably. Socr, But we are agreed that he that 
uses and that which is used are different ? Alcib, 
Yes. Socr, A man is therefore different from his body ? 
Alcib. So I think. Socr, What then is the man? 
Alcib, I cannot say. Socr, You can at least say that 
the man is that which uses the body. Alcib, True. 
Socr, Now does anything use the body but the mind ? 
AUib, Nothing. Socr, The mind is therefore the 
man ? Alcib, The mind alone. 

Thus the conclusion as well as every step of the 
process employed by the teacher is the work of the 
pupil's own thought. The teacher, a step or two 
ahead of the pupil, encourages him to take every 
step also for himself; as the momentary necessities of 
the case demand, varies, slackens, repeats, returns 
upon his movements, never leaving the pupil until he 
sees him upon firm ground. 

So the mother bird lures her younsr to fly. She 
perches upon a neighboring twig and invites the 
young fledgeling to her side. She flies back and forth 
giving the pupil his lesson. She stops by his side 
and caresses him and flies again to the perch. The 
perch itself is not the great pbject, she might carry 
him thither. It is to develop his power of flight. 
Another and a remoter twig is now tried with the 
same results. Each time the wings grow stronge un- 
til the power of flight is fully attained and at length 
his joyous course is over the whole broad compass of 
wood, and field, and meadow, and through the ex- 
panse of heaven itself. ** Methods of instruction,'' 
says Supt. Wickersham, of Penna., in his book on that 
subject, '< should be suggestive ; should prompt pupils 
to earnest self-exertion. Facts should be communi- 
cated in such a manner as to suggest other facts ; one 
effort in reasoning stimulate to other efforts ; one 
trial of strength induce other trials ; one difficulty 
overcome excite an ambition to triumph over other 
' difliculties. The teacher should create interest in 
study, incite curiosity, promote inquiry, prompt inves- 
tigation, inspire self-confidence, give hints, make sug- 
gestions, tempt pupils on to try their strength and test 
their skill." p. 74. 

Of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, it is said, that his whole 



method was founded upon the principle of awakening 
the intellect of every individual boy. Hence it was his 
practice to teach by questioning. As a general rule he 
never gave information except as a kind of reward for 
an answer. His explanations were as short as possible, 
enough to dispose of the difficulty and no more : and 
his questions were of a kind to call the attention of 
the boys to the real point of every subject, to disclose 
to them the exact boundaries of whafr they knew or 
did not know, and to cultivate a habit of collecting 
facts, and of expressing themselves with facility and 
understanding the principles on which their facts 
rested. Thus the greater part of his instructions 
were interwoven with the processes of their own 
minds; there was a continual reference to their 
thoughts. He was evidently working not for, but 
with them. His object was to set them right not by 
correcting them at once, but either by gradually help- 
ing them on to a true answer, or by making the 
answer of the advanced part of the class the medium 
for communicating instruction. (Stanley ad loc) 
Possessing enthusiasm for his work. Dr. Arnold suc- 
ceeded in arousing the same quality in his pupils, 
while by the Socratic method he successfully directed 
and trained the energi es which he had aroused. 

These then are the elements — for my limits forbid 
my going further than the elements— of the teacher 
artist's faculty. He must grasp an ideal ; he must 
be capable of enthusiasm ; these are his subjective 
qualities. In the pupil, he must be capable of kind- 
ling enthusiasm ; he must manage to manipulate him 
as self-active, ever to higher and truer degrees of self- 
activity ; these are his objective qualities. He who 
possesses the former named of these qualities will 
not rest until he finds himself in some measure at 
least attaining the latter. The teacher's soul within 
him will actualize itself. The school-room will be a 
studio, where if genius with her divinations, and 
marvelous' instincts, and daring conceptions does not 
clear all obstacles at a bound, that counterpart of 
genius and indispensable ally in every true work of 
art — an invincible patience, a tireless industry, will, 
step by step work out its great achievements. If, ' as 
Addison says, << education is to the human soul what 
sculpture is to the block of marble," surely t)ie un- 
sparing pains taken by the sculptor as stroke by 
stroke, and touch by touch, he gradually fashions the 
stone into forms of grace and nobleness and beauty, 
are but an emblem of the faithful and loving toil with 
which through weeks and through months the teacher- 
artist labors to transform his infinitely more suscep- 
tible material into conformity with his own ideal of 
character. 

I hope I have not drawn one of those unprac- 
tical pictures of professional excellence which can 
only be a grief and a burden upon the consciences of 
those who choose to entertain it. I would not have 
the teacher break his heart with anxiety for the un- 
attainable. To charge ourselves with the blame of 
the failures which occur in the sphere of our labors 
is often needless cruelty an<^ rank injustice to our- 
selves. It is the lot of those whose aim is high to 
meet with disappointments. Fellow teachers, let us 
not forget that we too are going to school. Perhaps 
we are enjoying the very hesi training of our whole 
lives. Permit me to name one lesson which the ex- 
igencies of our position are commending to us perhaps 
more than anything else. " If any man lack wisdom 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally 
and upbraideth not; audit shall be given." 

The School Bulletin, 
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A MECHANIC'S ARGUMENT. 



LINEAR OR 



FREE-HAND DRAWING IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



THE 



THE author of the paper given below, 
Jacob Reese, Esq., is a Pittsburgh me- 
chanic. He has been for several years a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Mechanics' High School of Pennsylvania, 
and in that capacity has very strongly urged 
the passage of a law requiring drawing to 
be taught in our public schools. As the 
views of a practical man, what he says should 
have great weight. The following is the 
paper almost in full: 

"That aU men were created equal" was a noble 
declaration, and the government founded . upon it 
should assume the responsibility of organizing its 
common sehool upon this axiom. The functions and 
faculties of each child should be so well cultivated 
as to enable each one to fulfill his or her share in 
the administration of government It is a glorious 
liact that all were created equal: but still more glori- 
ous the work of training and developing thesefunc- 
tions and faculties into equal ability to exercise the 
duties df good citizens. 

Mental education develops the faculties, while phy- 
sical education develops the functions. Education in 
either case, in degree as it is acquired, enables man 
to use the powers of his organization. If he is edu- 
cated in the paths and works of usefulness, he be- 
comes a power for good ; but when his education is 
in the ways of vice, liis life is not only unpfofitable to 
himself, but he becomes a burthen to society and a 
tax on the Commonwealth. The power of man in 
any department of life runs parallel with his educa- 
tion, and history records the fact that in all govern- 
ments where the few are educated the few govern ; 
I, therefore, believe that a republican government is 
^neither practicable, nor, in fact, desirable, where the 
mass of voters are ignorant The government of the 
United States is, as the lamented Lincoln has said, 
a government "of the people, for the people, and by 
the people," and a wise system of universal education 
is the enabling act to secure its perpetuity. 

If, therefore, the power of man runs parallel with 
his education in every department of life, it is also 
true that the powers of government in every depart- 
ment run parallel with the education of its citizens. 
Ours being a government of the people, its powers 
will be exerted in proportion to the average citizen, 
and not in proportion to the intelligence of its few 
executive officers. With these impressions, I con- 
ceive it to be the duty of the Commonwealth to aid 
and direct the development of its children in such a 
manner as to render thim useful citizens. Civilized 
man should devise ways and means to economize 
human labor. In the past the husbandman plowed, 
sowed, /Cultivated, reaped, and thrashed his grain 
with the horse, ox, and manual labor; and, conse- 
quently, the rural districts gave employment to all the 
sons and daughters of the fanner's family. Agricul- 
tural life, therefore, gave full employment to all the 
growing children ; but now labor-saving machinery 
sows, reaps, binds, loads, thrashes, measures, and 
conveys to market with such rapidity and economy 



that not one third the hands are now peqnired 
wire needed in former yean, and hence farmers' \ 
and daughters arc flocking to towns and citi«seefc- 
ing employment Those engaged in commerce and 
manufacture require a different education from tbat 
of agricultural life. If experts in skiUed labor, they 
might secure employment; but unskilled labor is ▼eqr 
over-crowded. Thus thousands of the young of balk 
sexes are almost forced to a life of idleness, and, con- 
sequently, of vice. 

Our colleges and city schools, as heretofore o^]S|^ 
ized, prepare only for commercial and professioBd 
life, and really unfit Aeir students for ragged labor, 
skilled or unskiUed. Hence crowds of young men 
are found about our cities demoralized by idlenes, 
drunkenness and all their attendant evils, and ulti- 
mately becoming criminals. __^_^ 
Pennsylvania is noted for her mines and manvfae> 
turing establishments. Their productions have beie- 
tofore been of the class giving employment cbiefly to 
stout and rugged men. Boys, girls, and men and 
women wanting in muscle, find here little encomage- 
ment We ought to organize a new condition of in- 
dustrial afiairs where pre-eminent skill is reqnircd, 
such as textile and ornamental fabrics. The more on- 
merous the processes required, and the greater the 
skill, the greater will be the wealth added to tbe com- 
munity. Fully one hundred thousand tons of iron 
and steel are shipped annually to New England to he 
fabricated into advanced forms of usefulness, sndi as 
knives, forks, bitts, chisels, planes, rulers, squares, 
hmges, hatchets, locks, and other building bardwaxe, 
screws, tacks and wire-cloth, together with a tbonsasd 
other things. These works give employment of a 
light and feasant nature to boys and girls and men 
and women of a more advanced skill. 

This class of establishments is not oiily floortsb- 
ing, but increasing with wonderful rapidity, both in 
numbers and capacity, in Connecticut and Massachn- 
setts. This chiefly, too, because their system of tedi- 
nical education is in advance of ours. The very tA 
of learning to draw implants a desire in the mind^ to 
construct the forms we have drawn. The sketching 
on paper implants a desire to construct new machines 
of usefulness and beauty. Now, if the power of a 
man, as of a State, runs parallel with this education, 
then our State cannot compete with New England in 
the technical industries named until our children are 
educated to fit them for such work. It must be kept 
in mind that these more finished goods require mote 
expensive machinery for their manufacture, which, 
too, must be manipulated with greater care and accu- 
racy. There is nothing that fits a young person so 
well for accurate work as thorough practice in me- 
chanical drawing, because the fundamental principk 
embodied in drawing is, that every line of form shall 
be drawn to the scale, and every line of shade mea- 
sured by the want of light. This constant measniing 
of tne form and adjusting the shade impresses the pi< 
pil with the importance of accurate work. This not 
only cultivates the intellect, but develops the fane* 
tions ; thus by a pleasant and easy method rendering 
habitual to the child both the desire and the ability to 
work. Shall the sturdy men of Pennsylvania sdll 
plod the rugged path of crude productions— while 
their sons and daughters grow up in worse than idle- 
ness — and ship their metals to other States to be fab- 
ricated into works of higher value, and do nothinf 
towards encouraging such manufactures at home? 

A new epoch has t>een reached in the onwtid 
march of our Commonwealth, which requires that the 
study of drawing should be engrafted upon our coo- 
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nxon school system. Drawing not only cultivates the 
intellect but also develops the functionsy and is of 
great value in every department of life. It teaches 
cleanliness, as no sketch can properly represent the 
object for which it wa» designed if soiled in any 
manner. It teaches order, as every part must' be in 
the right place. It teaches accuracy in measurement, 
as everything must be drawn at a proper dis- 
tance. It teaches proportion, as each part must be 
drawn at a proportionate scale. It teaches delicacy 
in forming the shadows of the light. It teaches unity, 
as neither the drawing nor the machine for which it 
was designed would be of service if any functional 
part was left out. It cultivates the mind in mechan- 
ical movement by object teaching. It teaches ac- 
commodation by the adjustment ot one piece of ma- 
chinery alternately taking the place of another in dif- 
ferent parte of the revolution. It teaches the import- 
ant lesson of an accurate division of time, as each 
movement of the machine must take place the exact 
instant required. It teaches the laws of light, as all 
drawings are shown from some fixed ray of light. It 
teaches the pupil to consider the strength of materials, 
as every position of the machine is designed to resist 
the strain of rupture. And last, though not least, 
drawing creates a desire to build and work at the 
machine, tools are sought and used, and often by this 
simple test the inventive genius is brought to life and 
to profitable employment. 

Then, let us press upon our legislators the import- 
ance of establishing drawing as a fundamental part 
of our common school system. The age demands it; 
the arts require it ; the State cannot maintain her 
rank in the production of manufactured goods unless 
her children are so educated. It will mcrease our 
own knowledge and usefulness, and improve our 
morals, as a people, by giving light and pleasant 
work to our children. It will develop the resources 
of our State, and would be the means of adding 
largely to our wealth, contributing, we believe, more 
honor and profit than any other one things within our 
reach as a Commonwealth. 



HOW THE NEWS COMES UNDER SEA AND 
OVER LAND. 



BY ADAM STWIN. 

<* TT THERE'S Akyab, papa?" 

V V " I really can't say. The name has an 
oriental sound. Perhaps it's somewhere in Asia. 
But why do you ask ?" 

" It says here in The Posit'' Fred replied, look- 
ing up from the evening paper, " that a British steamer 
from Liverpool to Calcutta was lost to-day off Akyab, 
and I wondered where that might be." 

'* Can't you find it on the map ?" I asked, seeing 
that he had one before him. 

**^ No. I've looked all along the coast from Liver- 
pool clear around Afric a " 

••Africa!" I exclaimed, interrupting him. "What 
part of Africa?" 

'< Why) all along both sides, around Cape of Good 
Hope, and " 

" Don't you know that steamers do not go that way 
any more ?" 

«* Why not ?" Fred asked in surprise. 

"It's too far." 

" But how else can they go ? Not around Cape 
Horn, surely ; that's still farther." 



" You seem to have forgotten the new short- cut to 
the East by way of the Suez Canal." 

" Sure enough 1 I never thought of that. I'll look 
again." 

After hunting a long time Fred gave it up, saying : 
" It can't be on the map. I've looked carefully all 
the way from Gibraltar through the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, and around Arabia and India clear 
to Calcutta ; I'll get the big atlas." 

** Let me see yours first," I replied. Then after 
going over the course, I said, " I think this must be 
the place, here on the coast of British Burmah." 

« But how would the steamer get away over 
there ?" 

" Driven out of her course, probably, by the storm 
that wrecked her. That Bay of Bengal is a terrible 
place for storms. Only a few weeks ago a cyclone 
swept over that region, driving the sea over the low 
country at the head of the bay, and drowning more 
than two hundred thousand people." 

« I shouldn't like to live there," Fred remarked, 
turning to his paper again. 

'* When did you say the vessel' was wrecked ?" I 
asked, rather amused at his indifference. 

** Sometime to-day. See ! the dispatch is dated 
Akyab, Abv. 15th." 

" Sometime to-day ! And it never occurred to you 
that there's anything remarkable in getting news the 
same day of an event which happened on the further 
side of the globe ?" 

<* Not by telegraph," the boy replied with the utmost 
frankness. 

He never knew what it was not to have the tele- 
graph, so he takes its marvelous results as a matter of 
course ! When I was a boy it was something remark- 
able to hear the same d^ of what happened in the 
next town, five miles ofi. That's the way the world 
goes ; the miracle of to-day is the commonplace o( 
to-morrow. I was about to say something of the sort 
to Fred, who seemed to be looking at the map in a 
careless sort of way, when he said, " By the way, 
why don't the map makers put down the telegraph 
lines — at least the main ones ?" 

" It is only a little while since there was such a 
thing as a telegraph line," I replied, " and the map 
makers have not learned yet to appreciate the impor- 
tance of them. Would you like to know where they 
run?" 

«* Very much," Fred replied, " though to tell the . 
truth I never thought much about them before. I 
think it would be interesting to know how the news 
comes." 

" Take your pencil, then, and make the lines as I 
point them out. We might begin with the dispatch 
trom Akyab, that has had such a long way to 
come." 

" Here's the place, on the coast of British Burmah, 
The nearest great commercial centre is Calcutta, 
which is in telegraphic connection with all the prin- 
cipal cities of Farther India by means of an overland 
line to Maulmein. The news probably came first to 
Calcutta, and from there across the country to Bom- 
bay. From Bombay to Aden is a submarine cable 
across the Arabian Sea, in fact two of them, for a 
second line has just been laid ; and another cable 
runs lengthwise of the Red Sea to Suez." 

*'Not so fast, please; give me time to mark the 
Unes." 

" Afler taking these long dives, over four thousand 
miles in all," I continued slowly, ** the news passed 
over land to Alexandria, then plunged under the 
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Mediterranean to Malta ; thence tinder sea again to 
Marsala, Sicily ; then took another long swim to Gib- 
raltar, thence by cable around to Lisbon, and from 
Lisbon under the Atlantic again to Falmouth, Eng- 
land. Taking to land again, it passed to Liverpool 
by way of London, probably, then dove under the 
Irish' Sea to Ireland, which it crossed without a rest, 
then plunged under the Atlantic, following one of 
the three cables from Valentia to Heart's Content, 
Newfoundland, or the opposition cable to Tor Bay, 
Nova Scotia, thence along the coast overland to Bos- 
ton and New York." 

" What a journey to make in one day ! But I 
didn't know there were so many cables under the 
Atlantic." 

'* There's still another one :4he French cable, from 
Brest to St. Pierre, and thence by sea to Daxbury, 
Mass; but I didn't speak of that, as the news was 
English news. Have you marked them down ?" 

" I don't know where to put them," said Fred. 

" It will be near enough to draw three lines side 
by side and close together from the Southern point of 
Ireland to the Eastern point of Newfoundland, just 
north of St. Johns ; and another farther south from 
Ireland to the northern point of Nbva Scotia. The 
French line runs straignt across to St. Pierre, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and then curves round to DUx- 
bttiy. A new company in Baltimore has just been 
formed to put dowo three more Atlantic cables, but 
theirposition has not yet been anuounced. 

'* lliat will do for the Atlantic ; though while you 
are about it you may as well mark another line from 
Lisbon to Falmouth, for there are two, and another 
from Falmouth to Santander, Spain, across the Bay 
of Biscay." 

'< Are there any more lines from England to the 
continent ?" 

• « Yes! fifteen or sixteen ; across the English Chan- 
nel to France, Belgium and Holland, and across the 
North Sea to Denmark and Norway. 

'* And there are a great many more in the Medi- 
terranean than the one you have marked; three lines 
from Alexandria, two bv way of Candia and the Isles 
of Greece, and one to Otranto, Italy; besides several 
lines connecting Marseilles, France^ with Africa and 
the Belearic Islands, Corsica and Sardinia." 

" Does the war news from Turkey come through 
the Mediterranean cables ?" 

" Some of it by wajr of Greece, thence by the deep 
sea cables through Gibraltar and the Atlantic, or else 
overland throuffU Italy, Switzerland, and France; but 
generally it t^es one or other of the more direct 
routes, by way of Vienna. Western Europe is a per- 
fect network of telegraph lines." 

'< I should think it would be nearer to India, over- 
land, too," said Fred. 

« So it is, and there are several such lines through 
Russia and Persia, and through Asia Minor. The 
most direct is by way of Brussels, Munich, Vienna, 
Constantinople, Diarbeker, and Bagdad, to the head 
of the Persian Gulf, and thence by cables to the mouth 
of the gulf and around to Kurachee at the mouth of 
the Indus ; or overland from the gu^f through Beloo- 
chistan to the same point. From Kurachee a line 
runs to Hyderabad, and around to Calcutta by way 
of the Punjaub and the Valley of the Ganges. Another 
line follows the southern course to Bombay, Mysore, 
and around the point of the Peninsula to Madras, 
which is also connected with Bombay by way of the 
the Deccan. From Madras a cable stretches across 
the Bay of Bengal to Penang in the Straits of Ma- 



lacca, and another cable runs from there to Singapos^ 
at the end of the Malay Peninsula." 

"Down," said Fred, making the lines with hs 
pencil. 

** Now draw a line from Singapore southward to 
Batavia, the capital of Java. An overland line rssi 
the entire length of the island to Banjoewangie, fnm. 
which point to Port Darwin, Australia, is a cabk 
which touches at Koepang on Timor Island* Ffqb 
Port Darwin a line traverees the deserts of Ceotnl 
Australia to Adelaide. South Australia, where the 
main line forks, one oranch running to Melboonie, 
and from there by cable to Tasmania ; the other to 
Sydney, New South Wales, whence a cable extendi 
to Picton and Wellington, Ne^ Zealand. Thns the 
great English Colonies of that distant quarter are 
brought into quick communication with the modxer 
country and the rest of the world. From Singapoce 
another great telegraphic system brings us into dose 
connection with China and Japan. Draw a line £roB 
that city across the Gulf ot Siam to Saigon, Co^ia 
China; extend it across the China Sea to Hong Kong. 
and again to Amoy and Shanghai. From Shanghai 
a .cable crossed the Yellow Sea to Nagasaki, Japan, 
which is joined to Yokohama and Yeddo by cabbi 
around the southern and western shores of that Eok- 
pire, and with Wladiwodstock by a cable across the 
Sea of Japan. Wladiwodstock is the southern tenm- 
nus of the Russian line across Siberia, a line trayen- 
ing the entire bre^idth of Europe and Asia, nearly a 
third of the distance round the globe 1 

" Surveys have been made for a cable across the 
North Pacific by way of the Sandwich Islands, to Stt 
Francisco, and before many years probably the giitile 
of the earth will have been completed that way." 

« I'll mark that down — when it is finished,'* said 
Fred', demurely. " That's all the cables there are, I 
suppose." 

» « By no means. We have said nothing yet of 
Amencan lines, we have some very important ones." 

<' Oh," said Fred, *' telegraph lines run everywhere 
here, and.it would be an endless job to mark them 
all down. I may as well put down the cables, 
though." 

** Well, I saw a bit of South American news, not 
long ago, which came to us by way of Lisbon ; how 
do you suppose that happened ?" 

<* I'm sure I can't imagine — ^not if it came all the 
way by telegraph." 

« Take your pencil then and mark a line from Lis- 
bon to Peirnambuco, South America, touching at 
Madeira and Cape de Verd Island. There's Per- 
nambuco at the extreme eastern point of Brazil 
Now draw a sea line south to Bahai and Rio Janeiio» 
and extend it to Buenos Ayres, touching at Santos, 
S. Catharina, Rio Grande do Sul, and Montevideo. 
Buenos Ayres is united overland with the Argentine 
cities and Paraguay, and als(^ with Valparaiso on the 
Pacific Coast. From Valparaiso lines run North and 
South to all the cities of the coast as far as Fayt^ 
Peru, a cable system connecting Calderia, Iqoiqne^ 
Arica, Islay and Callao. Some years ago a cable 
was laid between Northern Peru and Panama, bat it 
proved a failure from imperfect constructiod ; so all 
the dispatches from that quarter have to come now by 
the roundabout way of Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres and 
Pemambuco. Formerly they had then to cross the 
Atlantic twice before reaching us ; but now they can 
also come through a system of cables by way of Pars, 
Cayenne, Demarara, Trinidad, St. Croix. Jamaica, 
Cuba and Florida. From Trinidad there is another 
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cable line connecting all the Windward Islands with 
Porto Rico and Jamaica, from which another line 
runs across the Caribbean Sea to Aspinwall. From 
Jamaica a cable crosses to Santiago de Cuba, which 
IS connected with Havana overland, and also by ca- 
l>les touching at Cienfuegos and Batabano. From 
Havana two cables run to Punta Rassa, Florida, 
touching at Ke^ West. You won't find Punta Rassa 
on the map ; it's merely a telegraph station on the 
coast. Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, who is now 
in Europe, and who has been absent from his Empire 
for many months, is in daily communication by tele- 
g:Taph with his daughter and her advisers in Rio 
Janeiro. His counsel and directions are as promptly 
sought and obtained as though he were within a few 
miles of his capital. I guess that will do for one 
lesson," I concluded, as supper was announced. 

** I should say so !'» Fred replied, enthusiastically. 
" I tell you what,- papa L it's my turn Monday to give 
a lecture to our geography class^ and TU just aston- 
ish the boys with something they won^t nnd in the 
book." 

*< I think a talk about telegraphs would be exceed- 
ingly interesting to them — ^if you do it well," I re- 
plied; and then we went to supper. 

Christian Union, 



THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 

NO. IV. 

THE poet, Thomas Hood, and the writ- 
ers to whom we have already intro- 
duced the reader, were as different as it 
would be possible for genuine poets, flour- 
ishing in the same country and in the same 
century to be. He, also, was strong enough 
to stamp his character indelibly on the 
spirit of the age. He was one of those 
seally great men who move the heart of the 
world profoundly, and give a new turn to 
the current of thought of their age. That 
the genuine humanity of his spirit has de- 
generated into namby-pamby among the 
small fry of writers who have been his imi- 
tators, is not the fault of the inspiration 
which he communicated to them, but is 
due rather to the lack of genuineness in their 
own souls. Whenever it becomes the fash- 
ion to affect humanitarianism, there will be 
pretenders here just as infallibly as in any 
other fleld. 

One of the first proofe of Hood's genius 
was furnished to the world in that poem 
with which many of the readers of these 
brief papers (if they should be fortunate 
enough to have many readers), are familiar, 
his famous "Dream of Eugene Aram." If 
\it had written nothing but this, he would 
have established his claim to the title of 
poet. Who that has ever read it can forget 
the conclusion, like the ending of a great 
drama? 



" That very night, while gentle sleep 

The urchin eyelids kissed, 
Two stem-faced men set out from Lynn, 

Through the cold and heavy mist : 
And Eugene Aram walked between, 

With gyves upon his wrist." 

But this was only an earnest of the 
rich and varied harvest which yRj^ to fol- 
low. No poems of the present, or, per- 
haps, any other age have sunk more deeply 
into the heart of humanity than ''The 
Bridge of Sighs," " The Song of the Shirt," 
and ''The Lay of the Laborer." And, 
what is true of all literary productions of a 
really high grade, the perfection of the ex- 
pression in these admirable poems is fully 
equal to the beauty of the thought. When- 
ever the elements are prepared and the 
subtle force is ready, the diamond crystal- 
lizes into transparent splendor. 

None of Hood's poems are more finished 
and beautiful than ''The Haunted House," 
and "The Elm Tree: A Dream in the 
Woods. ' ' The constant recurrence through- 
out the latter of the burden : 

*' A sad and solemn sound 

That sometimes murmured overhead 

And sometimes underground," 

is one of the most impressive things of the 
kind in the whole range of literature. 

People whose knowledge of human nature 
is but superficial, count it an inexplicable 
contradiction that the deepest pathos and 
the most genial humor should co-exist in 
the same ,character. We have, to be sure, 
the grand example of Shakspeare in point, 
but the majority of readers will best master 
this truth through the perusal of Hood. 
His "Irish School-master," an inimitable 
parody on Shenstone's ** School-mistress," 
in which we are introduced into the sorry 
den filled with the 

" sounds of Latin, French and Greek, 
Which all, i' the Irish tongue, he teacheth them to 
speak," 

and where the pedagogue 

'< makes research 
In leaves of that sour-tree of knowledge — now a 
birch," 

is certainly not surpassed in its way. 

In punning he is unquestionably with- 
out a rival — ^the puns burst up in every line 
of his humorous poems like bubbles in a 
clear, gushing fountain. "Th^ Tale of a 
Trumpet," and "Miss Kilmansegg, with 
her Golden Leg," are truly wonderful pro- 
ductions. In reading these poems the 
reader is utterly astounded at his fertility 
in punning. The two burlesque ballads, 
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" Faithless Sally Brown," and '' Faithless 
Nelly Gray," while they are fully equal, in 
this respect, to the two pieces just named, 
are fuller of genuine fun than either. " The 
Demon Ship," is another poem exhibiting 
Hood's versatility. How little could the 
reader anticipate the laughable conclusion, 
after the introduction in which he is told 
of the approaching tempest, that 

" It was a time for mariners to bear a wary eye, 
With such a dark conspiracy between the sea and 

sky !" 

If the reader feels disposed to extend his 
study of Hood beyond his poems, we re- 
commend him to get a copy of "The Pugs- 
ley Papers," which are, without exception, 
the funniest production we know. We will 
only remark, in conclusion, that in all this 
author's humorous writings, there is not the 
slightest taint of obscenity. 



RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS. 



IT is, theoretically speaking, *' never too 
late to learn;" but may we not learn 
some things too late to have the knowledge 
of practical use to us ? If so, it stands us 
in hand to be in earnest about the learn- 
ing of those things, and not content us with 
thinking it is ''never too late." For in- 
stance, as parents, present or prospective, 
we may learn many things of great import- 
ance respecting the ante-natal life and its 
laws, and iif reference to the rearing and 
training of children, too late to* have the 
knowledge of practical use to us so far as 
our own children are concerned, and they 
become lifelong sufferers in consequence. 

How often do we hear old people, those 
who have raised large families, make the re- 
mark, " We need to raise one family, that 
we may learn how to raise a family well ;" 
and our hearts bear witness to the truth of 
the saying. As we note with sadness the 
tendencies cropping out here and there in 
the children of our hopes, which, if not 
counteracted and balanced by other tenden- 
cies, will dwarf and embitter their whole 
lives, but few of us are wise enough to 
counteract these tendencies when they are 
inherent in the nature of the child. 

Physical deformities, and diseases, too, 
are fastened upon our children because we 
learned too late the laws which govern these 
things. How few of us, in contemplating 
marriage, give one thought to, much less 
have any just conception of the responsi- 
bility that must rest upon us as parents. 
We are more concerned to know the merits 



of this or that style of dress goods — the nxst 
becoming hat — or whether from a social cr 
moneyed point we are likely to many weQ; 
and this, not so much because we would 
shirk our responsibility and remain wfUMly 
ignorant, but because we do not feel thevatf 
importance of these vital and practical lam 
of our being ; it has never been a part of 
our education. 

In this matter parents are at fault, either 
ignorantly, through a feeling of false mod- 
esty, or lack of time. As parents, we htie 
a very important duty to perform ; namely, 
to see to it that we first understand these 
things, and then teach them to our childmi 
— our sons and our daughters. Half, and 
perhaps all, of our children are bom ere we 
begin to look for the causes which produce 
certain traits of character that we deplore in 
them, or where the germs of certain diseases 
spring from, or why physically deformed. 
Then we find that the causes lie far back ia 
their ante-natal life, and we have learned 
the law of heredity too late to be of practi- 
cal use to us. Thus are our children virtu- 
ally robbed of their first great right ; namely, 
the right to be well born; that is, bom 
healthy — physically, mentally, and morally. 
The only thing left for us to do, then, is to 
profit by our experience, and atone for our 
ignorance by teaching to our children, as 
they grow to manhood and womanhood, 
those laws which we discovered too late to 
be of practical use to us in the raising of our 
children, but ,which they may learn, and 
their children be spared the many ills that 
ours were subject to; but how few of us do 
this ! Hence, our children are left to grope 
their way in ignorance and darkness, and, 
like ourselves, to learn by experience — ^when 
too late to be of immediate use — ^the true 
wisdom of life. 

This is all wrong, and parents should sec 
to it that this duty we owe to our children 
should not be neglected or crowded aside 
for less important ones. God and future 
generations will not hold us guiltless if we 
neglect these paternal duties. Of course, 
life is too short to do and learn all we desire 
and feel to be important. Many things 
must ^ be left undone and unknown, but we 
must see to it that those matters which are 
crowded out are not the very ones most im- 
portant for us to know and to do. 

Again, in the disciplining of our children, 
we find, practically, that the adage fails us; 
for here, too, we grope in darkness, failing 
often of the desired results, and then mourn- 
ing in spirit when we see, too late, that our 
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children have been robbed of another great 
right; namely, the right to be well gov- 
erned ; that is, so governed and restrained 
at home as to make honorable and law-abid- 
ing citizens of them when they grow to man- 
hood and womanhood. The end of all 
discipline should be reformatory, and so 
administered as to help .the child to self- 
government and self-dependence ; but how 
few of us understand well enough the nature 
of our children, or are wise, patient^ and 
loving enough to so discipline I 

We are so hurried, so many things claim 
our attention, that the little ones are crowded 
aside, till, ere we are aware of it, the golden 
opportunity has passed, and we cannot re- 
call it. A knowledge of these things should 
receive a large share of our attention before 
we take upon ourselves the responsibilities of 
parenthood, and much careful thought and 
study afterward, as knowledge comes to us 
by every new experience. If our own teeth 
only were set on edge by the "sour grapes," 
our responsibility as parents would not be so 
great ; but the innocent are the greater suf- 
ferers, therefore our responsibility as parents 
is greater, since the results of failure in us 
will follow the child through all the years 
of its life, dwarfing and racking with pain 
the body that is dear to us, dimming the 
intellect that might have been a leading star 
in social advancement, and bowing the soul 
in death that might have held communion 
with the angels, but for our learning too 
late what great things were possible to us in 
moulding the common man and woman. 
Evening at Home, 



PRIMARY READING. 



THERE are two strongly marked stages in the 
pupirs progress in learning to read: 1st, The 
stage in which his principal basiness is acquiring a 
vocabulary which he can recognise readily at sight; 
and 2d, The stage in which he is acquiring the ability 
to obtain for himself, or communicate to others, the 
sense of an author with facility. With reference to 
the character of the schoo|^ exercises adapted to the 
second stage, we made a few suggestions in a preced- 
ing issue. The two processes are radically different, 
and each needs its peculiar methods in the school 
room drill. There are two distinct processes in- 
volved in the first stage : ist. To acquire the ability 
to find out what a new word is ; and 2d, To so fix its 
appearance in the mind as to recognize it jnstantly. 
These are quite different things, and require a corres- 
ponding difference in process. Without stopping to 
mquire whether it is better for the child to acquire a 
small vocabulary of simple words which he can recog- 
' nize and use in reading, before he is taught any 
method of ascertaining for himself what a word is, 
we insist that very early in his course he should be 
taught the latter. 



A large portion — we came near saying a large ma- 
jority — of primary teachers who use the word-method 
fail at this point. They do not sufficiently recognize 
the fact that the child can make absolutely no inde- 
pendent progress until he can discover for himself the 
pronunciation of a new word. We find the pupils 
going on through the Second Reader with little or 
no ability to determine the pronunciation of new 
words. Taught in this way^ the word-method is a 
failure — it is most unphilosophical and pernicious. 
But this is not the design of the method. Mr. Webb 
and other authors who have developed this method 
deprecate as strongly as we this vicious procedure ; 
and it is just this that has done more than any other 
one thing to bring the method into disrepute. 

Now there is no conceivable way in which a knowl- 
edge of the pronuciation of a word can be obtained 
from the printed page but the phonetic. We must 
have a complete phonetic alphabet. Such an alpha- 
bet we have. It is found in all our dictionaries, ' We 
not only have a complete phonetic alphabet, involv- 
ing a character to represent every sound, but we have 
a redundant alphabet, having several characters for 
some sounds. What, then, the child needs is to be 
early taught to use this alphabet. He needs to rec- 
ognize and be able to make instantly any one of the 
sounds of the language at sight of its printed symbol. 
This is the first step in this process. But it is not 
all. A child will recognize and make these sounds 
well as detached sounds, and yet have little or no 
ability to get the pronunciation of a word after he has 
given the elementary sounds composing it. It is not 
a little singular how much difficulty many children 
have just at this point. Many a child will be found 
utterly unable to tell what the word No is, although 
he can give with readiness the sounds of the letters. 
He will repeat these sounds in quick succession so 
that it would seem quite impossible that he should 
not recognize the word, and yet will entirely fail to 
discover the word. This is the vital point in teach- 
ing reading in its first stage. Time and pains spent 
here are the highest economy; In order that we be 
clearly understood, we repeat that,if the word -method 
is used, after the pupil has acquired a small vocabu- 
lary of words, which he can recognize at sight and 
use in reading, the teacher should turn his whole at- 
tention to giving him such a mastery of our phonetic 
alphabet as will enable the pupil to determine 
the pronunciation of all new words for himself. 
After the pupil has fairly entered u^*- on this stage of 
the work, the teacher should never tell him thepro* 
nunciation of another toord. Nor need this inter- 
fere at all with the philosophy or process of the word- 
method. The difference will be simply this : The 
child has hitherto learned a few words at each lesson 
by being told in the fin>t instance by the teacher what 
those words are, and then he has memorized the 
words. Now he is to find out what the words are 
for himself, by means of the elementary sounds, and 
then memorize them. From observation, as well as 
from the testimony of others, we are confident that a 
failure to apprehend and apply the principles set 
forth in this paragraph is the greatest evil of our 
primary schools in the matter of teaching heading. 

There are two expedients for aiding primary pupils 
in discovering the pronunciation of words, which 
are too little used, both in our recent text-books and 
in our schools, so far as our observation extends. 
These are the advantages derived from similarity in 
the forms of words, and that derived from syllabica- 
tion. These were the two main things depended 
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upon in our old spelling-book method; and possibly 
for this reason they have been underrated or entirely 
ignored in our modern practice. When a pupil has 
learned that d*e-a-I is deal, why should he not be 
taught at once to recognize that s-e-a-1 is seal, m-e-a-1 
meal, s-t-e-a-1 steal, etc. In fact, when we look at 
the list of words at the head of any of our First or 
Second Readers now in use, it would seem as if the 
utmost pains had been taken to make them hetero- 
geneous. Take, for example, the following, copied 
from one of these books; "rude, bank, neck, hush, 
into, were, did, bad, its, swan, as." Here are eleven 
words to be learned, and no one of them is any help 
to the learning of the others. Now this may be 
well enough, in the fii'st lessons, before the pupil has 
reached the stage in which he is to find out the word 
for himself (and it is from a book of this grade that the 
example is taken), but as an exercise to be used by the 
pupil "in acquiring a stock of words for himself," it 
would be about as bad as could be devised. Trained in 
this way, we know, from observation, that pupils ac- 
quire very little power to discover words from their 
similarity of structure. Thus, after having learned 
this lesson, the pupil would find it equally as difficult 
to determine the words, nude, sank, peck, wish, 
unto, lid, sad, bits, etc., as though he had never seen 
the words to which they are so closely analogous. 
The power to recognize by association and compari- 
son — the most fruitful for such a purpose of all the 
mental powers — has been totally neglected in this 
method. That syllabication is a most important aux- 
iliary in this work, is, indeed, usually recognized by 
the typography of our primary readers; but the 
strong tendency in our schools to neglect it in spell- 
ing, and in teaching a knowledge of words gener- 
ally, has already wrought much mischief. The 
writer has yet to see any good results growing out 
of the old method of pronouncing the syllables in 
spelling; while he has observed very perni- 
cious effects growing out of the tendency to under- 
rate the matter of syllabication. — Educational 
Weekly. 



VARIETIES. 



THE school in a certain little village of the Key- 
stone State is taught by " me and mine." As it 
takes all sorts of teachers to make up the sum total of 
the profession, a rehearsal of bits of our experience 
may serve as suggestions whereby some others may 
lessen the monotony of school routine. Continual 
sameness begets dislike and carelessness; we can 
have variety and still retain system. At our county 
institute. Prof. Allen proposed, among many other 
excellent suggestions, that the teachers make collec- 
tions of seeds. The pupils were delighted with the 
idea, and responded with bottles of all shapes and 
sizes. These were filled with seeds suited to their 
capacities, numbered and hung on the wall beneath 
the evergreen arch '* Seeds.'' The name of the giver, 
the scientific and common name of the seed, and the 
number of the bottle were then written in a book and 
this hung over the arch. These adorn tjie wall and 
are a source of interest and information to the little 
ones that gather around at recess or noon. In the 
other room we have made a collection of minerals, 
which are classified similarly to the seeds. Granite, 
slate, limestone, sandstone, fossils, etc., make talks 
on Geology easy for the teacher and pleasant for the 
scholar. 



Our Superintendent spoke of trees, and twenty-four 
maples will soon be an ornament to the school-yard, 
the result of one Saturday's work on the part of half 
a dozen boys last fall. Thousands of other boys will 
be glad to assist in planting trees this spring in hun- 
dreds of bleak and barren school yards. They need 
not be urged to do this nor cautioned not to injure the 
trees their labor has planted and beneath whose shade 
their children's children may play. 

Not to be outdone by the political parties the boys 
went>» masse X.O the woods and brought back a pine, 
and *' School Boys" is inscribed on a banner flapping 
in the breeze, seventy-five feet from terra firma. 

We closed school at two, one afternoon and went 
with our pupils to the " Big Rocks" in the woods, a 
mile distant. Eyes and ears were open and hands 
busy gathering leaves, grasses, mosses and stones. 
The highest rock was scaled and the deepest fissure 
explored. It was a gala day for the children, and 
their gatherings furnished material for many a fifteen 
minutes exercise in the school room. 

Leaves were pressed, and afterwards used in talks 
upon botany, in which they learned of blade and 
stipule, of netted and parallel veined, of serrate and 
sinuate leaf. Of the evergreens gathered, festoons 
and wreaths were made, and, with the addition of pic- 
tures and mottoes, our rooms present a far more 
cheery and attractive appearance than those adorned 
with charcoal caricatures and paper wads. 

The walk was used !^s a subject for composition in 
one room and object-lessons in the other, as well as 
lessons in geography. They had observed hill and 
dale, spring and stream, field and forest, and their 
imagination easily expanded the rill into a river, the 
pond into a lake or ocean, and the hill into a moun- 
tain, with its snow-capped summit piercing the clouds. 

Our rooms are swept after school, and instead of 
brushing the dust away to settle elsewhere, we vripe 
the desks and seats the following morning with a 
moistened cloth. FED. 



Spoken English. — English Grammar is taught 
in our schools, and ostensibly, that the pupils may 
learn to use good English, or, as the old grammars 
have it, ^< to speak and write the English language 
correctly." 

Whether ihe means thus used will, or can compass 
the end proposed, we do not intend to consider here, 
although the question is one of no slight importance. 
We do propose, however, to put in a plea in behalf 
of the first, and, in some respects, major object set 
forth in the old formula, — learning to speak the Eng- 
lish language correctly. 

Good English is, of course, good English, whether 
spoken or wiitten. But, certainly, spoken English 
comes naturally first in the order of art, and, on some 
accounts, is no less first in the order of importance. 
However this may be taken by our readers, we shall 
venture to affirm that a fine-speaking English scholar 
is a rarer and more perfect specimen of culture than 
a fine writer, 'to all the other excellencies, — excel- 
lencies which are common to both — he must add 
one that«belongs to the spoken tongue alone, one 
that depends on a finished culture of both the ear 
and voice — a pure and perfect pronunciatum. 

Now there are special difficulties hedging about 
the .work of acquiring a pure pronunciation. The 
finest sounds can rarely be set forth by phonetic 
signs or typical words, for the signs must be inter- 
preted by words, and the words are sure to be inter* 
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preted by the local use. The living teacher is, 
besides, often both unconscious of his own errors in 
pronunciation, and, from the want of a fine ear, in- 
capable of detecting the true sound when it is repre- 
sented to him. Hence, numerous and gross errors 
not only pervade the popular speech, but are present 
in the daily utterances of the school room, ever 
corrupting the vocal body of our spoken English. 

Now, we are moved to ask, whether this matter of 
pronunciation should not receive a more complete 
and positive attention in the school-room ? Is it 
enough to give heed to it only as it happens to be 
associated with oral spelling and reading ? Ought 
it not to take its place in a specific daily exercise ? 



Ought not that large body of words, currently mis- 
pronounced, amounting to some three thousand or 
more, to be taken up seriatim^ and be made a careful 
study by both teachers and pupils ? The substitu- 
tion of written for oral spelling tends to prevent 
practiced pronunciation on the part of the pupil; 
and reading can only bring the pronunciation of 
these words into the field of practice, and then only 
to their partial obscuration by other matters. Besides 
the mispronunciation of words becomes an uncon. 
scions habit, and is hence a more inveterate evi- 
than even false spelling. It can only be rooted out 
by a most definite and decisive practice. Why not 
have pronunciation distinctly and regularly taught ? 
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IN our advertising columns will be found 
a notice of the course of " Summer In- 
struction in Science" at Harvard University. 
No doubt some of our Pennsylvania teachers 
will avail themselves of this* fine opportu- 
nity of increasing and freshening their 
knowledge of scientific subjects. Send for 
a circular. 

In a recent address, the retiring State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Michigan stated that although the compul- 
sory educational law had been on the statute- 
books for six years, there had not been a single 
instance of its enforcement reported. 

The annual county institute, of Allegheny 
county, will be held during the first week 
in April. The meetings of the teachers' 
monthly association have been very success- 
ful. Educational interest is increasing 
throughout the county and many of the 
schools are doing a good work. 

We learn from the recently published cata- 
logue of Waynesburg College in this State 
that the number of students for the past 
year was 407, of whom 176 were in the Col- 
legiate department. This flourishing con- 
dition of the institution has induced the 
trustees to make arrangements for the erec- 
tion of a new college building, the work on 
which is now in progress. 

The next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers* Association will convene at 
Erie August 7th, for a three days session. 
The Executive Committee, Supt. R. K, 
Buehrle^ chairman, have arranged their pro- 



gramme for a very interesting and profitable 
meeting. It is proposed to make arrange- 
ments for a large excursion from Philadel- 
phia and the eastern part of the State. Of 
course, Niagara Falls will be a grand fea- 
ture of the trip. 

The attention of teachers is called to the 
advertisement of the Midsummer School of 
Science, Elocution and Industrial Drawing, 
to be opened July nth, at the West Chester 
Normal School. The enterprise is a good 
one, and the fee for tuition and boarding is 
low. The corps of instructors named — 
which is the essential feature of the schodl 
— is an efficient one. Success to the venture ! 



The school authorities of the city of Erie 
have opened an Evening Industrial Drawing 
School, and placed it under the charge of Mr. 
Paul Kreutzpointer, a skillful draughtsman. 
The school has been in operation only a 
short time, but the enrollment already 
reaches 75, of whom 37 take lessons in 
machine drawing, 25 in architectural draw- 
ing, 12 in free-hand drawing, and i in topo- 
graphical drawing. Monday and Friday 
evenings are devoted to architectural and 
free-hand drawing, and Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings to machine drawing. Some of 
the students are men of middle age. The 
results so far are very satisfactory. 

We h^ve learned not to put implicit faith 
in the utterances of mere politicians on the 
subject of education. They are apt to be in 
favor of what they think popular, ajid scarcely 
one in a thousand can be relied upon to 
make a fight for a measure, however meritor- 
ious, against the people's wishes. For this 
reason we are a little slow in hurrahing and 
clapping our hands when a man, in some 
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public position, high or low, chances to say 
a good word for education/ In a general 
way we are disposed to keep cool and wait 
until we ascertain whether he really means 
what he says, whether his acts correspond 
with his words. 

But we feel it right to make an exception 
to this rule in behalf of the new President 
of the United States. We know him to be 
a sincere, earnest, honest man. The follow- 
ing extract from his inaugural address, there- 
fore, we take to me^n all it says, and the 
school men of the nation may rest assured 
that the present Chief Magistrate of the na- 
tion is a true friend of universal education, 
and will give this cause all the encourage- 
ment in his power : 

But as the basis of all prosperity, for that as well 
as for every other part of the country, lies the im- 
provement of the intellectual and moral condition of 
the people; universal suffrage shguld rest upon uni- 
versal education. To this end permanent provision 
should be made for the support of free schools by the 
state governments, and, if need be, supplemented by 
legitimate aid from national authority. 



We neglected to notice in our last nnmber 
the visit of Dr. Philippe da Motta, one of 
the Brazilian Centennial Commissioners, to 
the State Normal School at Millersville. 
The Commissioner was accompanied by Hon. 
P. J. Roebuck, chairman of the Committee 
on Education of the Senate, Hon. John Q. 
Stewart, chairman of the Committee on 
Education of the House of Representatives, 
and by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Before leaving Lancaster the party 
visited the High School of the city, where 
they were met by President Hartman of the 
School Board and a delegation of members. 
The visit was brief but very pleasant. They 
reached the Normal School at about eleven 
o'clock, and spent the remaining part of 
the day in a careful examination of the 
buildings, the course of study, and the 
methods of teaching. Dr. da Motta had 
not previously seen a Normal School con- 
ducted as a boarding school, and was par- 
ticularly interested in this feature of the 
Millersville plan. He took full notes of all 
he saw, and will incorporate his observations 
into his report on education in this country 
to be made to the Emperor. His expression 
on his return from the school was, "I like 
this Millersville school very much," Dr. 
da Motta is now on a trip West to study 
education in that portion of the country. 
He is convinced, he says, that "education in 
this country can only be understood by 



studying it in all the states, while in Earo- 
pean countries it can be understood witboot 
going away from the seat of government." 
He expects to return to Pennsylvania and 
visit others of our schools and educational 
institutions. We ask for this broad-minded, 
big-hearted Brazilian, the heartiest welcome 
everywhere. 



It is generally known by the readers of 
The Journal that the several county, city, 
and borough superintendents throughout 
the state are collecting materials for a his- 
tory of education in their respective juris- 
dictions. The School Department has it 
in mind to supplement this work of the local 
officers by preparing a history of education 
as a general state concern. It is much to 
be desired that this history, both the part 
that is local and the part that is genera], 
should be full and accurate. We therefore call 
upon all to aid us in the work. Facts bearing 
upon the condition of education before the 
adoption of the free school system ; the old 
methods of teaching ; the founding of educa- 
tional institutions, the educational work of 
the churches, teachers' institutes or meetings 
of teachers; noted teachers, directors, or 
friends of education, etc., etc., will be gladly 
received by the officers into whose hands they 
should go. Nearly two hundred years have 
passed since our fathers came across the water; 
let us unite in an effort to tell thestory of what 
they did, generation by generation, for the 
education of their children and the eleva- 
tion of the people. 

The Grangers out West are evidently 
bent upon improving the system of educa- 
tion so far as may be in their power. The 
Kansas State Grange has appointed a com- 
mittee ''to investigate the common school 
system and the course of instruction pur- 
sued in the high schoob and colleges, wiih 
a view to recommending any change that in 
their judgment may be needed, and devising 
a system of instruction and course of study 
best suited to bring practical knowledge and 
useful information within the reach of the 
children of the agricultural classes." Wc 
have before us a letter of inquiry from the 
chairman of this committee. All his ques- 
tions and suggestions point in the direction 
of a more practical education. He is clearly 
of the opinion that much time is now 
wasted in the study of arithmetic, grammar 
and geography, and asks whether it would 
not be better to substitute instruction "in 
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civil government, drawing, natural philoso- 
phy, botany, zoology, chemistry and geol- 
ogy ; such instruction to be given, generally, 
in the form of object lessons, to be embraced 
in reading exercises, and to form subjects 
for written compositions descriptive of per- 
sonal observations on the part of the pupils, 
in respect to the various natural objects and 
scenes which surround them?" Restates 
that fifty-nine per cent, of all the children 
in the Kansas schools belong to the agricul- 
tural class, and thinks that some special in- 
struction should be given to fit them for 
their pursuit in life. 



There b an educational question of great import 
ance to the people of Pennsylvania, that has never 
received the attention it deserves. We refer to our 
Pennsylvania German people, who are having tfieir 
children taught to read English in the Free Schools, 
without learning to speak English ; or even so much 
as to know the meaning of the English lessons. This 
ought not to be. And the question is, how to change 
this state of things. Certam plans have been pro- 
posed, and a few teachers have adopted' one or an- 
other of them. The leading teachers, incline to the 
mode of teaching the names of objects; beginning 
with the articles in the school-room. To explain, 
words of action ; such as walk^ talk^ eat^ drink^ etc., 
and they would give practical examples. Then, on 
the blackboard, write sentences, made from those 
words. In this way, teach a few English words 
daily. After exhausting the stock of words at hand, 
take a German and an English dictionary and select 
such words, as have the same, or nearly the same 
sound,---such as handy man, feet, etc. In this way, 
they think, that a thousand words may be taught, so 
as to be used in sentences. And if so, the school 
ought to be able to speak and use the English lan- 
guage. Now, is the plan feasible ? Can it be suc- 
cessfully carried out in the Free Schools ? That is 
the question. Who will give us more light and favor 
it, or who will show where in it will fail ? * * 



. Mr. J. C. Woodruff, of Indianapolis, 
nas projected a scientific trip, of two years 
in length, around the world. He proposes 
to take with him a corps of able professors 
arid sixty students. The charge for each 
student, including all expenses, has been 
fixed at |4,ooo. The following is an outline 
of the plan of this novel enterprise : 

"He calls the enterprise a scientific expedition 
around the world. It might be otherwise termed a 
floating collie or marine university. The purpose 
is to get together a body of scientists and students, 
professors, savants and pupils, who will circumnavi- 
gate the globe by a route previously agreed upon, 
visiting many localities of known interest, and explor- 
ing others of which but little is known. For this 
' purpose it is proposed to procure a first class steam- 
ship, of proper capacity, provided with every appliance 
of comfort and safety and manned by ^perienced 
officers and crew. There will be a large library and 
full supply of scientific apparatus on board. The 



scientific corps will consist of a faculty of * ten experi- 
enced teachers selected from among the professors of 
leading universities, some of whom have already been 
chosen. All the arrangements, equipment, outfit and 
detail will be such as belong to a scientific expedition, 
and not to a mere pleasure excursion. As the vessel 
will carry no cargo but its outfit, there will be ample 
room for the storage of collections in natural history 
and curiosities. Without specifjring the route in de- 
tail, it is enough to say that it has been selected with 
a view to embracing the greatest possible number df 
interesting points, and affording the utmost facilities 
for scientBic investigation." 



A Washington correspondent of the 
New York Tribune says : 

During the Centennial Exhibition numerous friends 
of education expressed a strong desire that the data 
there available for a comprehensive report on that 
subject should be thoroughly utilized. But since the 
plans of the commission did not include full reports 
upon any of the 28 groups of the Exhibition, the ap- 
peals of educators and of educational associations in 
this behalf proved unavailing. Toward the close of 
Che Exhibition, however, the foreign commissioners, 
many of whom are zealous friends of education, took 
up the matter and finally united in a formal appeal to 
Dr. John W. Hoyt, author of the official report on 
education in connection with the Paris Exposition of 
1867, requesting him to undertake the preparation of 
a " general report on the recent progress and present 
condition of education in all countries." They of- 
fered a liberal fund to meet the expenses incidental to 
its preparation, no doubt being felt that the Centen- 
nial Commission or the Government of the United 
States would provide for its publication. 

This notable request, signed by the acting chiefs of 
all the foreign national commissions, and sustained 
by like appeals from the judges of the educational 
group, and from other high sources, met with an 
affirmative response, and Dr. Hoyt is now in this city 
engaged upon the work. He is specially qualified 
for the task, having been President of the Interna- 
tional Jury for Education at the Vienna Exhibition, 
and Secretary of the Board of Judges for Education 
and Science at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. 

We are glad that this much-needed work 
has been undertaken, but are very much 
ashamed that it was left to be done by the 
liberality of foreigners. 



SuPT. W. H. Shelley, of York, suggests 
that if a plan were adopted by which speci- 
mens of school work could be selected eVery 
year in the several cities and large towns of 
the state and sent to the School Department 
at Harrisburg for inspection and compari- 
son, the pupils and teachers in our schools 
would be stimulated to increased exertions, 
and our school systems would be unified in 
their working. He recommends that "As 
a reward of excellence for the best drawing, 
map, free-hand or geometrical, and for the 
best prepared examination paper, in each 
grade, at the close of the school year, let such 
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drawings be forwarded to the department 
to be filed for reference or exhibition." 

He further suggests that such papers might 
be selected as follows : **Two to be selected 
from the annual examination papers of each 
school, and .the entire number of such papers, 
selected from the various grades, to be sub- 
mitted to a committee of teachers appointed 
by the city, borough or county institutes. 
In cities and boroughs a committee from a 
higher grade might be selected to pass upon 
the merits of papers of the lower grades, the 
papers so selected to be submitted to the in- 
spection of the school board before being 
forwarded to Harrisburg." 

We are not sure that a plan of this kind 
might not be devised that would accomplish 
great good. The main obstacles in the way, 
it strikes us, would be a want of room in the 
School Department to exhibit the manu- 
scripts or even to file them, and a Vant of 
time on the part of the officers employed 
there, to examine them and pass upon their 
relative degree of excellence. 

The following modification of the plan 
would work admirably in each city or town: 
At the annual examination, let one, two or 
three of the best papers be selected from 
each of the grades in all the primary schools. 
Let the same be done in all the grades 
of the higher schools. And as a reward 
of merit, let the whole be bound in a 
neat annual volume, giving names of 
schools, pupils, etc., and deposited in the 
archives of the school board. Pupils could 
be made to work hard the year round to 
have their papers selected and placed in 
this volume, and teachers in the several 
grades would exert themselves to have their 
pupils so instructed as to be able to pre- 
pare papers worthy of selection. The 
plan would have to be modified so as to 
suit places and circumstances; but in the 
h^nds of an efficient superintendent it could 
be made to influence for good ^ytxy school 
and every scholar. Besides, in after years, 
a series of such volumes would become of 
untold value. 



The gentlemen engaged in organizing 
the educational department of the Perma- 
nent Exposition at Philadelphia, are vig- 
orously pushing forward the work. They 
have placed themselves in communication 
with a large number of persons interested in 
education, both in this country and abroad. 
Workmen are busy upon the space assigned, 
and the several model houses or school 



rooms they propose to erect are already well 
under way. A lecture room will be fitted 
up, in which, from time to time, lectures 
will be given upon educational and other 
topics connected with schools. An oppor- 
tunity for class teaching will also be afifonied 
in lecture or school rooms. 

The general management of the under- 
taking is in the hands of a body, called an 
Educational Council, composed of persons 
specially interested in the subject they have 
in charge. The President of the Council 
is Edwar.d Shippen, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
a gentleman who has rendered great service 
to the cause of education. Mr. E. A. Singer, 
a leading Philadelphia teacher, is secre- 
tary. There are committees on, i. Gov- 
ernment Exhibits; 2. State Exhibits ; 3. 
Schools and School Systems; 4- School 
Architecture; 5. Natural History; 6. School 
Work ; 7. School Apparatus. 

The following is a summary of the duties 
of the Council : 

It shall be their duty to use the 13,000 square 
feet set apart for the purpose so as to secure the 
best possible results to the Department, to fit up 
school-rooms in the highest attainable degree of 
perfection, exemplifying all acceptable appliances 
in the art and progress of Education; to use the 
spaces in proximity to these school-rooms for a dis- 
play of pupils' work ; to arrange a carefully-selected 
display of philosophical apparatus pertaining to all 
bra'nches of science ; to establish cabinets of natural 
history, botany, mineralogy, etc ; to arrange the dis- 
play of school results, and articles from states, cities, 
and counties, in such a manner as will present healthy 
comparisons and preserve the individuality of the 
exhibits ; to provide a room suitable for a lecture- 
room, and library purposes and reading-room; to 
make collections of school-laws ; works on profes- 
sional teaching ; reports and documents on the sub- 
ject of education ; the most approved text-books, 
bound volumes of prints, engravings; photographs of 
school-buildings, etc. 

The Council have chosen Hon. E. A. 
Apgar, Superintendant of Public Instruction 
of the State of New Jersey, as general 
superintendent of the whole work, with 
William T. Seal, Esq., as assistant superin- 
tendent. Their office is Judges' Hall, Cen- 
tennial Grounds, Philadelphia. 



A MEETING of the Superintendents' De- 
partment of the National Teachers' Associa- 
tion was held in Washington, D. C, March 
1,2, and 3rd. The meeting was not large, 
but the proceedings were quite interesting. 
The principal subjects considered wcJte 
Forms of Statistics, American Education at 
the Pariff Exposition, the Organization of 
an Educational Museum, and the Promotion 
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of Education in the South. The Pennsyl- 
vanians who attended the meeting were the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Superintendents Ltickey, of Pittsburgh, 
and Jones, of Erie. 

Mr. Wickersham, from the committee on 
the representation of the educational system 
of the United States at the Paris Exposition 
of 1878, presented the following resolu- 
tions : 

1. That G)ngress be earnestly requested to make 
ample provision at once for a full representation of 
the several interests of this country, especially that of 
education, at the Paris Exposition. 

2. That the different State governments be invited 
to co-operate in the educational part of this work. 

3. Thf t we earnestly desire that such a commission 
be constituted by the general government or by the sev- 
eral state governments conjointly to take charge of 
the educational exhibit as will make it comprehen- 
sive, complete, thoroughly organic, and representa- 
tive. 

4. That the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion be requested to lay before this department at the 
meeting of the National Teachers* Association, in 
August next, the results of his correspondence with 
the Minister of Public Instruction in France and 
other foreign officials in reference to an International 
Congress to be held in conjunction with the Paris 
Exposition. 

5. That a committee of this body be appointed to 
ascertain and report at its next meeting the feasibility 
of chartering a steamer for a great teachers* excursion 
to the Exposition at Paris, and the accommodations 
that can be secured in that city for the board and 
lodging of a large body of teachers, and, in addition, 
what arrangement can be made for such an excursion 
of teachers, to embrace, in addition to the Paris Ex- 
position, a tour through several of the most interest- 
ing countries of Europe. 

6. That a committee be also appointed to take 
charge of the subject herein considered in the inter- 
est of education and of this department until the ap- 
pointment of the commission suggested in the third 
resolution, and thereafter as an auxiliary to such com- 
mission. 

After some debate, the report was adopt- 
ed. Mr. Wickersham is the chairman of the 
committee to consider the feasibility of 
making a teachers' excursion to Paris dur- 
ing the Exposition. 

Industrial Education — At the January 
meeting of the Franklin Institute in Phila- 
delphia, Hon. William Welsh offered the 
following, which was adopted : 

IVh^reaSf It is alleged, and generally believed, that 
the education of children in our public schools and 
in private seminaries, does not dignify labor, or fur- 
nish the pupils with any special preparation for me- 
chanical and other useful arts ; and 

Whereas, The Franklin Institute of the State of 
Pennsylvania was founded to promote and encourage 
manufactures and mechanical and useful arts, by all 
such measures as its members may judge expedient; 
therefore 



Resolved, That a committee of seven members of 
this Institute be appointed, with power to confer with 
boards of education, directors and teachers of schools, 
and with others interested in the special training of 
youth of both sexes, for industrial pursuits ; reporting 
to this Institute the result of their conferences and 
the extent of the alleged defect in education, with 
such remedial measures as the committee may deem 
practicable. 

The following gentlemen were appointed : 
Hon. William Welsh, chairman ; Dr. R. E. 
Rogers, James S. Whitney, William A. Ing- 
man, James M. Wilson, Enoch Lewis, F. O. 
Horstman and J. B. Knight, secretary, and, 
at the meeting in February, the chairman 
reported that the committee had opened a 
correspondence with various cities in our 
own country, and with other countries ; 
that they had held several meetings and 
conferences with teachers, directors and 
others, and that they found the necessity for 
a reform in our system of instruction even 
greater than they supposed, and that nearly 
all with whom they had conferred agreed 
with them in the demand for an improve- 
ment. 

A letter received from Mr. Welsh informs 
us that his committee contemplate holding 
conferences with teachers and school officers 
throughout the State during the coming 
summer on the subject of industrial educa- 
tion, with the view of agreeing upon a gen- 
eral plan to be urged for adoption. 



CHANGES IN TEXT BOOKS. 



SOME unseen hand has been for several 
years at work with leading politicians 
and in our state legislatures, to secure a 
state series of text -books for the common 
schools. Those engaged in this work are 
shrewd, unscrupulous, and powerful. They 
have money and do not hesitate to use it in 
securing favorable notices in the newspapers, 
influence, or votes. Their propositions have 
a plausible look, and good men ' are often 
deceived by them. They never operate 
openly. A bill whom no one is willing to 
father appears in the legislature, and it is 
discovered that committees have been quietly 
organized in its favor, that men who have 
never taken the least interest in school 
affairs and know nothing about them, have 
become its champions and that all the arts 
of the lobbyist are to be called into requisi- 
tion to effect its passage. And all this is 
brought about by unseen hands working in 
the dark. 

Such is the history of the text-book bill 
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passed so triumphantly in the Pennsylvania 
Senate three years ago, and so ingloriously 
defeated in the House. At every session of 
the legislature since that time the same in- 
fluences have been quietly at work, afraid 
however to lock horns with the opponents 
of all monopolies of the kind. The present 
session is not an exception. The indica- 
tions have been numerous of a purpose to 
press the passage of a bill with provisions 
similar to those of the one defeated in 1873. 
Similar tactics are employed, no doubt, by 
the same parties in the legislatures of Ohio, 
New York and other states.- The following 
from Harpers^ Weekly will throw some light 
on the bill pending in New York. We are 
glad to see the powerful house of the Har- 
pers on the right side of this question. 

STATE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

There is another proposition before the New York 
Legislature of more than local or state interest. It 
is a bill establishing a commission to prepare a uni- 
form series of text books for the common schools ; in 
other words, proposing that the state shall enter upon 
the publishing business. As we understand the bill, 
the commission is to employ writers to prepafe such 
books as it may designate, not to buy such as may be 
already in the market, and the sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars is mentioned as a proper appropriation. 

The objections to such a scheme are many and 
conclusive. To look at it mechanically, the expense 
of preparing the plates of many necessary school 
books is very great. One such book often costs more 
than two or three times the sum mentioned in the 
bill, and the expense of subsequent necessary changes 
and improvements is not inconsiderable. The result 
of a uniform state series would be the destruction of 
the competition between authors and publishers of 
school books, which secures their constant adaptation 
to the progress of knowledge and of improved meth- 
ods. Necessary improvements would be successfully 
resisted upon the ground of extravagance, and the 
scheme would inevitably produce another illustration 
of the folly of attempting to do, by the government, 
a business for which it is neither designed nor adapted. 
The New York Times, in alluding to the bill, truly 
says, that "the unrestricted competition of publishers 
furnishes the best possible guarantee for maintaining 
the quality and cheapness of our school books.'' 

The bill is doubtless intended to correct the evil of 
a frequent change of text-books. But it would in- 
troduce evils much more deplorable. The remedy 
for 'this trouble is in the proper selection of the 
school boards which make the change. There is no 
object which more generally interests a neighbor- 
hood than the conduct of its schools, and the school 
meetings are largely attended. It is in the local 
community, and not in the legislature, that the rem- 
edy must be found. A variety of text -books is not 
in itself an evil. A too frequent change of them may 
be. And another of the ill results of the proposed 
system would be not only the blow at the free compe- 
tition in publishing, but in preparing text-books. 
When the commission had selected its author, the 
great market of the schools would be supplied, and 
the large number of the active and accomplished 



makers of such books, who an now stimulating ea^ 
other, each striving to excel, would lose the incite- 
ment, and the schools the advantage, of their work. 
We trust the legislature will pause loog before 
authorizing the new project. It is of a plaosible te 
perilous kind. It it ofie of the efforts to enlarge the 
functions of government, which is fata) to a siafde 
and economical conduct of public affairs. We are 
all the gainers when industry is left to its free aod 
natural competition, and all losers when goveniiiieat 
meddles in enterprises for which private energy and 
industry are in every way better adapted. 



PROGRESS IN CLARION. 



FOR some time past we have been de- 
lighted with the evidences of educa- 
tional progress in the county of Clarion. 
The institute held in December was a very 
profitable one. A meeting of the county 
Teachers* Association was held at New 
Bethlehem, commencing Jan. 27th, and 
another at Reidsburg, Feb. 24th. At 
New Bethlehem the following resolutions 
were passed : 

Resohedt That all agencies for promoting the effi- 
ciency of our teachers, as institutes, associations, con- 
ventions, and schools for special training shoald re^ 
ceive the encouragement and support of the friends 
of education. 

Resolved, That no person should be authorized to 
teach in our common schools, except those who have 
had special preparation for such work in some higher 
institution of learning. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the directors to 
make provision for district libraries. 

Resolved, That a convention of all friends of edu- 
cation be called to meet at Clarion, on Friday, March 
23, 1877, for the purpose of exhibiting work done by 
the pupils of our county during the present term, 
and for the consideration of educational topics. 

We desire to call special attention to the 
last of these resolutions as marking a new 
departure. It is an outgrowth of the Cen- 
tennial seed, which we hope to see produce 
a hundred-fold. The proceedings of the 
convention have not yet come into our 
hands, but the preparation made for it has 
reached us in the shape of a circular issued by 
Co. Supt. Davis. As an example to others 
we insert it^ as follows : 

CIRCULAR. 

An educational convention has been called to meet 
at Clarion, on Friday, March 23, 1877. 

The following are some of the objects of this 
convention: I. To exhibit written work done by the 
pupils in our public schools during the winter term. 
A silk banner worth ten dollars will be awarded to 
the school that produces the best work ; said banner 
to be held by the school that wins it for the term of 
one year, when it will be competed for again in the 
same manner. 

2. The teacheis of oiir public schools are invited 
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to prepare a lecture on the following subject: <<A 
course of study adapted to our uuj^axled schools." 
The lecture to embrace: i. Arguments in favor of 
some definite course of study ; 2. An outline of pro- 
posed course ; 3. Methods for successfully carrying 
out the plans proposed in the lecture^ etc. The con- 
ditions are, that the lecture be original ; that it be 
spoken, not read; that a manuscript of the lecture be 
available for publication, if the committee make pro- 
vision for printing the same. A copy of Kiddle's 
Cyclopedia of Education, valued at six dollars, will 
be awarded for the best lecture on the above subject. 

3. Members of the school boards of the county 
are invited to i^epare a lecture, subject : ** Improve- 
ments needed in erecting and furnishing school- 
houses." The late History of Pennsylvania, worth 
seven dollars, will be presented to the director givii^ 
the best lecture on said topic. 

4. '* How can we make our schools better?" is the 
topic assigned for citizens, not directors or teachers, 
to lecture upon. A Webster's Unabridged Diction- 
ary will be awarded for the best lecture on this sub- 
ject. Conditions same as for teachers. 

5. Many of our citizens who were pupils in the 
schools of Qarion county a'bout thirty years ago have 
preserved the copy-books used by them, in which 
they copied the problems of the ** Western Calcula- 
tor," and other arithmetics. I suggest that all who 
have well-preserved specimens of this work will 
bring them to the convention for exposition. An 
appropriate prize will be awarded for the best speci- 
men. 

The committees will decide what exercises have 
the greatest merit, and award the prizes accordingly. 
A majority of the members of any of these commit- 
tees being present can fill vacancies caused by ab- 
sentees. No teacher can afford to be absent from 
this convention, as many things relating to plans 
heretofore spoken of at examinations will be made 
clear on this occasion. 

Will all friends of education do themselves, the 
teachers and school officers, the favor of honoring us 
with their presence ? a. J. Davis, Supt, 



MUSEUM OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 



IT is probably not generally known that 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Industrial 
Art has been granted the use of Memorial 
Hall, in the Centennial grounds, for the 
purpose of establishing a great Art Museum 
and connecting therewith schools of art. As 
a beginning for the museum many purchases 
were made last summer from the exhibits of 
foreign countries, and a large number of ad- 
ditional articles were presented by persons 
disposed to encourage the undertaking. The 
whole collection has been temporarily placed 
on'exhibition in the Academy of Fine Arts. 
The following branches of industry are rep- 
resented : ceramics ; metal work, including 
gold and silver work and jewelry; textile 
^brics, from lace and needle-work to tapestry 
and rugs ; bronzes ; glass ware ; wood-work 
and furniture. 



The purpose of this Musetim and of the 
schools to be connected with it is a prac- 
tical one. In the first place it is designed 
directly to prepare skilled workmen for our 
mills and shops; but, indirectly, through 
our public schools, its great aim will be to 
make industrial education general. The 
plan of its projectors contemplates the es- 
tablishment of a gi^eat Normal Art School 
where teachers can be trained to give in- 
struction in art in our public schools. 

A Boston gentleman, recently, in Phila- 
delphia, after having visited the Museum 
and conferred with its managers, writes 
home to one of the newspapers the follow- 
ing account of what he learned. We in- 
clude in the extract his comments and re- 
flections : 

The plan of the proposed Museum is a very broad 
one. It consists of two features. First, the Museum 
and two special schools directly connecte<! therewith, 
one a school of industrial drawing and design for 
technical and advanced instruction of artisans and 
designeis, the other a normal art training school for 
the training of teachers to teach the elements of 
drawing and design in public schools, in secondary 
art schools and evening classes ; second, the intro- 
duction of drawing into all public schools as a regu- 
lar Inanch of study, and the establishment of special 
or secondary drawing schools or drawing classes, in 
the different cities throughout the State, in which the 
practical elements of the subject shall be taught, and 
from which students may pass to the technical school 
attached to the museum as to a higher school, thus 
providing for a high degree of technical training on 
the one hand, and a wide dissemination of element- 
ary instruction on the other. 

It will be observed that this plan is very compre- 
hensive, and combines the best features of the South 
Kenrington Museum for higher technical instruction 
with the system of elementary instruction which we 
have developed so successfully in this State. There 
is every prospect that this plan will be fully carried 
out. In furtherance of it Professor Smidi was recent- 
ly called to Harrisbnrg at the suggestion of Governor 
Hartranft, who takes a deep personal interest in the 
whol« movement, for the purpose of presenting to the 
Pennsylvania Legislature the importance of the sub- 
ject. His address, which abounded in practical 
common sense, made, I hear, a most favorable im- 
pression. 

With the full development of this plan, Pennsylva- 
nia will have the most comprehensive and complete 
system of art education of any State or country. It 
will be superior to the Englidi system, in that its 
basis will be laid in all public schools. It will be 
more complete than ours, in that its provisions for 
higher and technical instruction will be established. 
In short, Pennsylvania will have brought the study 
of industrial art, in its elementary and advanced fea- 
tures, by a system of regular, progressive steps, with- 
in the reach of all her industrial classes ; and, with 
increased knowledge, will come not only increased 
tact and skill but greatly increased appreciation of 
the whole subject among all classes, which cannot 
but reflect back upon the Museum, the great centre of 
the whole movement, enlarging its treasures,' and 
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enabling it constantly to raise the character of the 
institution in its two special schools, until it becomes 
one of the most important educational institutions of 
the State. I think it requires no gift of prophecy to 
predict that an institution productive of such general 
good as will flow from this Museum will soon become 
one in which the citizens of Philadelphia will take 
more pride than in any other; while its practical 
benefits upon the material prosperity of t^e city and 
State will be such as to exceed what its most enthu- 
siastic supporters would at this day venture to state. 
If this language seems extravagant I can only refer 
to England's experience with her South Kensington 
Museum, which, within the short space of twenty 
years has not only revolutionized many branches of 
English industry and created several new ones, but 
has become a gran<^ representative storehouse of the 
industry of mankind, as well as the envy of the 
world. 

Surveying this Philadelphia enterprise, therefore, 
in all its aspects, we see it is not simply an enterprise 
for local purposes or for individual honor ; rather it 
IS an important step forward in practical education, 
not in the interest of the few but of the many, the 
mechanic and the artisan. And it is more note- 
worthy that its initiation is due wholly to private en- 
terprise. 

Of the necessity for the kind of education this Mu- 
seum is intended to promote, it should not be neces- 
sary to urge here in Massachusetts. Nevertheless, in 
these days, when our whole system of public educa- 
tion is being sharply criticised by theorists on the one 
hand, and while all efforts to incorporate in it the 
elements of industrial education are being attacked 
under the guise of economy or ignorance on the 
other, it is well to see precisely what industrial art 
education means and why it is of so much importance 
just now. 

We are becoming an industrial people. On every 
hand we see the evidences of this fact. In many of 
the States, particularly in the New England and 
some of the Middle- States, the larger part of the 
population is engaged directly or indirectly in indus- 
trial pursuits. In Philadelphia alone the value of 
manufactured products is over $5 50,000,000 per year. 
It becomes, therefore, one of the most practical 

?[uestions how these industries can be best promoted, 
or it is upon their prosperity that no small degree of 
public wealth and comfort depends. Experience 
teaches that education is the best and cheapest factor 
in their healthful development ; and both experience 
and observation show that the kind of education 
which is the most needed is that which will develop 
skill among the producers and secure good taste in its 
applications. Thus education, to be of practical use- 
fulness, must be brought within the reach of those 
who need it, and must needs be taught to them along 
with other fundamental studies. Hence the wide- 
spread demand for drawing in public schools, which 
is the only study in public schools that touches this 
phase of practical life. Hence this demand for in- 
dustrial drawing schools for the benefit of the adult 
mechanic and artisan. Hence these industrial mu- 
seums to illustrate, by master-pieces of industrial 
workmanship, not only the special applications of 
beauty to use, but the principles which should be ob- 
served in its application. 

In short, the day of ^e mechanic and artisan has 
come. The cheapness of transportation is opening the 
markets of the world to the labors of his hand. In 
thesi markets there is destined to be sharp -competi- 



tion between the leading nations, and national sn- 
premacy and national prosperity are to depend in no 
small degree upon success in this competition. For 
this contest England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy 
and Russia are preparing on a scale, and with a 
thoroughness, which should excite onr liveliest con- 
cern ; and all these efforts are devoted to increasing 
the productiveness of labor by means of education. 
We should do no less. 

If the Centennial had one lesson for ns above aH 
others, it was this : Prepare for this competition, and 
prepare for it at once. Already from the science and 
art schools of England, from the industrial schools 
of Germany and Austria, and from the industrial 
drawing schools which are scattered over France, an 
army of workmen are entering their respective in- 
dustries, instructed in the principles of art science to 
such an «xtent that, in all the higher and more valu- 
able branches of industry, we cannot expect to com- 
pete with them outside of our own home market ; 
while inrjthe home market itself we cannot long ex- 
pect successfully to oppose the ignorance of onr own 
workmen to their skiH and taste. 

No language can be too strong, no efforts too earn- 
est, in urging upon our people the necessity of im- 
mediate preparation for the contest, for it is to be 
observed that the results by which the danger alone 
can be averted cannot be extemporized, can be se- 
cured only by the slow process of educational devel- 
opment. 



EDUCATION IN ITALY. 



DURING a sojourn in Italy, many years 
ago, we formed a high opinion of the 
capabilities of the Italian nation, which was 
then struggling under several burdens, which 
have since, fortunately, been removed. All 
readers of intelligence know that the various 
petty princes, who, twenty years ago, lorded 
it over their subjects through the aid of 
armed mercenaries, have been expelled, and, 
also, that perfect freedom in religious mat- 
ters is now the law of the State. Scarcely 
had these great reforms been secured, when 
the government of Victor Emmanuel set it- 
self to work to educate the common people 
into a comprehension of the vast advantages 
of the boon it had conferred, through the 
means of a system of public schools, from 
which we have every reason to expect ere 
long to see the Italian nation assume her 
rightful place among the foremost nations 
of the world. 

The Italian character is peculiar, and is 
but little understood in America. It is 
needless to speak to well-informed people of 
what that nation has accomplished in ages 
past in every department of human achieve- 
ment. But there are many among us who, 
through lack of definite information, con- 
ceive of the Italians as a nation of weaklings, 
intellectually and morally. There could be 
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no greater mistake. While that people are 
distinguished by an exquisite tenderness of 
affection, they are also capable of a persist- 
ence which rivals the English pluck, a com- 
bination which, we need not say, is indica- 
tive of the highest possibilities of character. 
There is none of the rising nations of Eu- 
rope from whom we expect greater things. 
From the BoUettino Ufficiale del Ministero 
delta Publica Istruzione, the organ of the 
department of common school education, we 
learn that a course of gymnastics has just 
been established at Turin for the purpose of 
affording better means toward the physical 
education of Italian youth, the Italian gov- 
ernment paying to a gymnastic society ex- 
isting in that city a sum of 500 //r^,say |i8o, 
toward defraying the expenses of each stu- 
dent who, after presenting the proper gov- 
ernment credentials, shall be admitted to 
the gymnasium. The course of instruction 
in this school comprises theoretical and 
practical gymnastics and the history of the 
art, anatomy, physiology and hygiene, to 
which are added singing, drawing, shooting 
at mark, and fencing. The notice from 
which we translate concludes with the fol- 
lowing declaration : " The design of the 
Normal School of Gymnastics is that of 
forming teachers who shall know how to in- 
spire our youth with a feeling of their own 
dignity and energy, and thus to prepare for 
the country strong arms and generous 
hearts." Designs like these were never 
cherished by a nation of imbeciles. ' * 



OUR CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT. 



THE subject may, perhaps, be growing a 
little old, but we desire to make good 
our promise to publish in TTie Journal^ all 
the principal descriptions of our Centennial 
educational exhibit that have come into our 
hands. This is due to those who contrib- 
uted so much to make the exhibition a suc- 
cess, and who might not otherwise see what 
is thought of their work. The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education inserts a cut of the 
Pennsylvania Educational Hall, and speaks 
thus of its contents : 

The exhibit of the State of Pennsylvania, ought, 
perhaps, to be accorded precedence, for completeness 
and system/ and may well be taken as'a fair illustra- 
tion of the attempts of all the States. It is under the 
immediate supervision of Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and is in 
a separate building erected for the purpose, by funds 
obtained, in part, from an appropriation by the State 



Legislature, and in part from contributions from 
boards of education and individuals. It is an eight- 
sided building, looxioo feet, with projections from 
two opposite sides, 40x24 feet, and is completely 
filled with, 

[a) Statistical maps and charts, general and local, 
showing the whole school population of the State, 
and of sub-divisions of the State, the number enrolled 
in the schools of various grades, the number of aver- 
age attendants, the studies pursued, etc. 

{b) Statistics, charts, views, and models, showing 
the number of schools of various grades, public and 
private, the character of buildings, furniture, and ap- 
paratus, the cost per capita of instruction, tuition, 
text books, the aggregate amounts expended upon 
public schools, etc. 

(r) Pupils* work in all grades of schools, from Kin- 
dergarten to University, and schools of art, including 
examination papers, theses, exhibitions of drawing, 
penmanship, designs in industrial arts and civil en- 
gineering, products of the deaf and dumb, blind, etc. 

{d) Full schedules of the educational system of the 
State. These displays are arranged around the walls, 
and against a partition, which separates an interior 
circular room, forty-eight feet in diameter, being thus 
on both sides of a circular, spacious hall. It was 
originally designed to use the inner room as school 
room, and have exercises therein illustrating methods 
by their best teachers. But the project was abandoned 
— ^in my judgment, wisely. The great crowds that 
are attracted by any special exhibit wpuld require a 
vastly larger area for their accommodation, and the 
results of class ^'shows'' are always unsatisfactory, as 
Institute attendants can fully attest. One of the pro- 
jections, or wings is used for a teachers' reception 
room, and the other for an office of the Superinten- 
dent. I am well aware that this description of the 
building and its contents^ will utterly fail to impress 
the reader as a personal inspection would do. But, 
then, that is characteristic of the entire Exposition. 
Personal contact, and that alone, will give the sensa- 
tions that are indescribable. It would require a vol- 
ume to set forth properly the hundreds of ingenious 
devices of chart, or map, or statistics, calculated to 
arrest the attention, and make a strong impression 
upon the mind, or to illustrate the excellence, variety 
and utility of text-books, furniture and apparatus, or 
the working of the system by which the work of pub-- 
lic instruction is carried on. The mere catalogue of 
these occupies eigkiy-eight closely-printed paget of 
the size of the youmal of Education, 

To illustrate this point, I may cite the arrangement 
of a section of the display. Its design is to illustrate 
the supervision of county or district superintendent. 
A niche is assigned for each county, and the name of 
the superintendent is put upon the placard with that 
of the county. A map shows the number, location, 
and grade of every school, and a collection of photo- 
graphs shows the character of the school houses. A 
chart shows the school population, number enrolled, 
daily and average attendance, months of school main- 
tained, studies pursued, taxes voted, etc. Another > 
chart shows grade of certificate of teachers, experi- 
ence, age, wages, sex, etc. Volumes of pupils' work 
show the work done in all grad^. Some twenty-five 
or thirty counties are thus represented. Municipalities 
are also represented in the same manner, illustrating 
the city supervision. 

In an address on "Education at the Cen- 
tennial," before the New York State Teach- 
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ere' Association, Prof. John W. Mears, of 
Hamilton College thus speaks of the exhibit 
of Pennsylvania : 

Pennsylvania has distinguished herself above all 
the rest, as naturally was to be expected, by devoting 
an entire building to educational purposes — a large 
and handsome building. Its contents are of the 
most varied character, embracing portraits and liter- 
ary works of the Faculty of Lafayette College, and 
specimens of the technical drawing of their scientific 
students. The University of Pennsylvania has a 
large chest of drawers filled with the drawings of 
the students of her recently-organized Towne Sci- 
entific^chool. The Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women, which is believed to be the oldest insti- 
tution of the kind in the country, presents a very rich 
assortment of specimens of work, as painting in oil, 
lithography, industrial designs for tiles, china ware, 
carpets, wall paper, etc., and wood engravings, some 
of them of the most intricate and elaborate character, 
well worthy of study. The work of the inmates 
of soldiers' orphans* homes, was also a promi- 
nent feature of the exhibition, being mostly of the 
less artistic, industrial character. One alcove was 
appropriated to the needful appliances of the Sunday- 
school, and to these perhaps too square feet the 
entire representation of this immense and influential 
department of education was confined. There was 
also an exhibit of work done by the blind and of 
apparatus for their instruction. In the centre' of the 
building b a large map of the United States made of 
slate or some hard substance, each state and territory 
of which is a separate piece; this is not, however, 
exclusively designed for the blind, but for those 
children who need to have their power of observa- 
tion developed. 

In another place, in the Main Building I think, there 
is a display of books and music in raised letters, for 
the blind, and from a circular we learn that they are 
the work of the American Printing House for the 
Blind — a benevolent association, whose centre is at 
Louisville, Ky., but whose chief agent, I judge, is the 
National Printing Association of Philadelphia, which 
has become an auxiliary. The object of the Asso- 
ciation is, by benevolent contributions, to lessen the 
cost to the blind of these necessarily expensive works, 
and to furnish them " free to all meritorious educated 
blind persons unable to purchase them.'' Their cat- 
alogue embraces 41 different works, including 
Dramas of Shakspeare, six books of the iCoeid in 
Latin, and portions of the Bible — the' latter being in 
" Moon's' type" short-hand, I believe. 

Several of the counties of Pennsylvania, notably 
Allegheny county, and the city of Pittsburgh especial- 
ly, fill up each an alcove with written examinations of 
dieir scholars in various branches, the papers of each 
school handsomely bound in separate volumes, and 
with charts of statistics. Models of school-houses 
appear, one of special interest being that of the an- 
cient Moravian school at Bethlehem, accompanied 
by bound volumes containing the names and occupa- 
tions of the pupils down to the present time. There 
is also a case of specimens of work done by pupils of 
the School for the Feeble-Minded, at Media, Pa., 
showing that the self-denying and faithful work of 
the teacher is not thrown away. The most interest- 
ing articles in the whole building are the large orreries 
in the central hall, for which &e inventor claims a 
degree of precision and completeness hitherto unpar- 
alleled in such instruments. 



THE veteran school director of Bucki 
county is probably Mr. Mahlon C- Lear, 
of Tinicum. If he serves out the term for 
which he has just been elected, he will have 
had twenty-five years of continuous service 
as a director in Tinicum district, and for 
more than half of that time he has been 
secretary of the school board. At the late 
election Mr. Lear was elected by 212 votes^ 
to 103 for his competitor. 

The boards of directors should require 
eacaminations to be held in all the schools 
under their control before closing them for 
the year. They should attend these exami- 
nations by committees, and if they do not 
wish to take part in them themselves should 
invite some competent person to be present 
at each school to perforifl this duty. In 
connection with the examination, there 
might be an exhibition of scholars' work, 
such as maps, drawing, writing, and answers 
to questions in the several branches taught 
in manuscript. If such work from all the 
schools could be exhibited at some central 
point where a comparison could be made, 
great good would come of it. 

A school examination may properly be 
enlivened by music, declamations, dialogues, 
the reading of compositions, etc. The pa- 
rents of the children and the public gener- 
ally should be invited to be present. 

The school directors of the county of 
Delaware seem to be a body of live men. 
They met on Directors' Day during the ses- 
sion of the Teachers* Institute in November 
last. We published the report of the dis- 
cussion which then took place on the ques- 
tion of compulsory education. They had a 
second meeting on the 2 2d of February in 
the Court House at Media. Nearly every 
district in the county was represented, some 
of them by full boards. The County Super- 
intendent, Mr. Baker, delivered an able and 
practical address, and a very interesting dis- 
cussion took place on the question of estab- 
lishing high schools throughout the county. 
The value and necessity of high schools in 
an efficient system of public instruction was 
acknowledged by all ; but some of the di- 
rectors did not exactly see how it was pnu> 
ticable to establish these schools in country 
districts, and others were afraid of the ex- 
pense that would be incurred by establishing 
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them. The movement, however, has many 
earnest friends whom no ordinary obstacles 
will cast down. Offers were made in aid of 
the project of sums of |i,ooo and I500, 
and it is thought a large proportion, if not 
the whole, of the money needed can be raised 
hy private means. The meeting adjourned 
to convene again in September next to fur-^ 
thcr consider the project. 

If Delaware should succeed in establishing 
a system of high schools throughout the 
county, as now seems likely, she will place 
herself in the proud position of being the 
pioneer rural district in the United States in 
a work of this kind. 



LETTER FROM A DIRECTOR. 

WE thank its author for the follow- 
ing letter. County superintendents 
should act upon its hints. They are broad 
enough. 

Editor School Journal : For several years I declined 
to accept the office of school director, feeling that I 
could not do what I considered my duty. Last 
spring, however, I again accepted the position, but I 
have found many obstacles. In visitinjg; schools we 
discover that few study grammar. Their parents op- 
pose it because they can not apply its rules in con- 
versation, though they go through their grammars. 
I tell the teachers not to use the term ** grammar," 
but simply to teach, in their reading lessons, what a 
sentence is and how to write one ; to point out the 
different kinds of sentences in the lessons, the most 
important words in a sentence, the use of capital 
letters, pauses, etc., and to correct every error in their 
pupils' talk ; thvis leading them to understand what 
they study and to apply the knowledge they are ac- 
quiring. This may arouse such an interest in their 
work that they will continue to study when they are 
older, and their parents will also take a delight in 
the interest manifested by their children. But usually 
when I recommend this course to teachers they seem 
not to know what I mean, or if they understand me, 
they seem to care very little about it one way or 
another, thinking, no doubt, that we as school di- 
rectors are not authorized to tell them to teach some- 
thing on which they have never been examined by 
the County Superintendent. And how can we ex- 
pect anything better of them, when little or nothing 
is said about these matters at the examinations ? They 
are encouraged to prepare themselves on rules and 
definitions so that they can parse and analyze accord- 
ing to the book ; although in their conversations 
and in their recitations they make the self-same 
blunders that the rules and the notes in the lesson 
condemn. 

The same trouble is met with in elocution. When 
I wish to have the school give an elementary sound 
or spell a word phonetically, it iverv often happens 
that they stare at me. It is a new thing to the pupil, 
simply because he is not required to pronounce dis- 
tinctly, every letter as he reads. All this is due to the 
fact that the teacher has not been examined on the 
subject. Map-drawing, also, without which mapf 
might almost as well be dispensed with, we cannot 



introduce because the teacher is never required to 
draw one by the officer who examines him. 

Pupils do not know that the coal that warms them 
is mined in their own county ; they do not know how 
many mountain ranges or railroads are in it, simply 
because the teacher is only examined on the geogra- 
phy of places farther off. If they were taught, first, 
the miniature lakes, islands, rivers, mountains, water 
sheds and boundary lines that they see around them, 
they would acquire a taste for geography ; as it is, 
they grow to dislike it, because it is a dull study. The 
history of the county in which they live, which might 
be made so very interesting, is hardly ever thought of, 
the teacher not having been examined on it. 

Unless county superintendents and **book makers" 
co5perate with ns in this important matter, our schools 
will rise no higher than they were twenty years ago. 

Again, visitations by directors are of very little im^ 
portance so long as they take it by turns. If, each 
time two different members made the inspection, how 
do they know what progress the school is making ? 
Let one member be encouraged by the superintendent 
and by his fellow-members of the board to make 
every visit, accompanied by one of the directors. 
They can then know what progress is made, if he is 
competent, and whether the schools are in proper 
condition, because one man has made the inspection 
throughout c g. shemk. 



ABOUT SCHOOLS. 

THE Bedford Inquirer contains the fol- 
lowing letter which can be read with 
profit, especially by school boards : 

Bedford, Pa., Feb. 15, 1877. 

Messrs, Editors : The great excitement and uncer- 
tainty of the political muddle seem to have ab- 
sorbed the attention of the people so much that 
scarcely a thought is given to anything else. Almost 
in vain have we looked in the local columns of our 
county papers for school items. The first that we 
notice since the Teachers' Convention is from "a 
Monroe Director." 

Educational topics should be more freely discussed 
in our county papers. Our schools do not attract the 
attention they did a few years since, if we are allowed 
to judge by the scanty notice they receive through 
the press. This is no fault of the editor; he is not 
supposed to be editor and correspondent both. He 
cannot publish the educational items of the county if 
they are not furnished to him. The time was when 
each county paper contained its "Educational Col- 
umn." We feel sure that room would be given for 
it again, if there was enough enterprise among the 
friends of education to sustain it. To whom should 
this want of interest be attributed; teachers, direct- 
ors, or parents ? None especially, but to all more or 
less, generally. The friends of education everywhere 
come far short of discharging their duty. Our schools 
may be doing well or ill, but from all that we can 
learn from the press we cannot decide. Let us see 
more interest manifested by all parties. The parent's 
duty does not end when he sends his children to 
school. It is his duty to inquire into the inner work 
of the school-room ; go there to see how the teacher 
is getting along, and to see how the pupils are per- 
forming their part, and thus encourage both by his 
presence. The responsibility of the directors does 
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not end when the teachers are employed. It is their 
duty to visit the school to see how the work goes on, 
encourage the teacher who is doing well, and point 
out a remedy where a defect is found to exist, and 
above all, encourage both teacher and pupil by show- 
ing that they are interested in the cause. 

There seems to be a defect somewhere ; the result, 
at least, is not what should be expected from the suc- 
cessful operation of an adequate system. There is 
a combination of causes, but the principal cause is a 
want of interest on the part of the friends of educa- 
tion generally. There is nothing, in our humble 
opinion at least, calculated to stimulate the young 
student more than a well-conducted literary society. 
There is always a certain amount of timidity in any 
one on lirst attempting to read an essay, or participate 
in a discussion before an audience. A literary so- 
ciety furnishes an opportunity for overcoming this 
difficulty. By participating in its exercises the pupil 
is led to independent thinkmg, acquires the habit and 
ability to investigate, and is enabled to take a more 
comprehensive view of the different subjects that are 
constantly presenting themselves to an active mind. 
These are some of the objects of an education. Mere 
book learning is of little consequence, if the student 
does not acquire with it the ability of thinking for 
himself and expressing his thoughts. He who does 
not do this, but follows the reasoning of others and 
adoptis their opinions, can not, however learned he 
may be, claim to rank among the educated, but is 
little above the automatic chess player, who moves 
his pieces as the hidden springs control his motiotxs. 
Yet, beneficial as these societies are, they are kept 
up in only a few localities. 

Another time-honored custom, productive of much 
improvement under proper management, that has 
fallen into disfavor, is the evening spelling school. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, much good 
has resulted from these exercises. Well do we re- 
member how anxiously we looked forward to the 
time appointed for the evening spelling school, when 
we were among the boys of "ye district school." 
Pupils went to take part in the exercises, parents to 
hear their children spell, and note the improvement. 
The teacher rejoiced to see the interest manifested by 
both. These exercises^should not have gone out of 
fashion because teachers and pupils spell so well. 
The " Monroe Director's'' statement shows a lament- 
able deficiency in orthography among our teachers. 
A certain Board of Directors once engaged a teacher 
to prepare a number of "Articles of Agreement " for 
use on the day appointed to employ the teachers ; 
with the printed copy before him he spelled system, 
cystem, doubtless thinking the printer could not spell 
correctly. 

The District Institute has also become unfashion- 
able, if not unpopular, in too many places. One 
cause, perhaps, is that the Directors will not allow the 
time spent at these meetings to be deducted from the 
school term, and teachers will not attend unless this 
is done. The Directors are perfectly right in making 
no more deductions ; the term is short enough as it 
is, but the teacher should be paid enough to enable 
him to a; tend gratuitously. If the Institute does 
nothing more, it keeps educational topics before the 
people, increases enthusiasm where it exists, and often 
arouses an interest it educational matters where a 
dull, apathetic feeling has predominated. But the 
school term should not be shortened to make room 
for the District Institute, nor should the time spent at 
the County Convention be deducted from it. A 



month's teaching once consisted of twenty-four days; 
it was wisdom, however, to curtail it to twenty-two 
days by abolishing Saturday teaching. But here the 
reduction of time should stop. If &e teacher hires 
to work by the month, he will be required to **pat 
in" more days for less wages than he gets for teach- 
ing, poorly as teacheit are paid in some districts. 

Not the least impediment to the success of the sys- 
tem is the fact that so many of our schools are filled 
by young and inexperienced teachers. This is a 
matter that every one who feels an interest in oar 
public schools should take into consideration. A 
large number of our teachers, almost as soon as they 
acquire sufficient experience in the ichool-room to 
make them valuable as teachers, and ornaments to the 
profession — if it has arisen to that yet — leave it for a 
more profitable calling. The place of every expe- 
rienced teacher thus withdrawing is filled by some 
young aspirant, perhaps " only a little up in 'teens,' " 
and by the time he or she becomes valuable as a 
teacher, leaves the calling, like the former; the 
young man for a more profitable business, the yoang 
lady to become a wife, the true and proper sphere 3 
every good and noble woman. Experience is often- 
times more than book learning. * We would rather 
send our children to a teacher, somewhat Advanced 
in age, with a few years' experience in the school- 
room, though he were not so fine a scholar, than to 
the majority of beginners, even if they do hold a first- 
class certificate. " Practice makes perfect," we are 
told, and it is as applicable to teaching as to anything 
else. It may by said " our best and most experi- 
enced teachers were once beginners." Very tnie; 
but would not our schools be more flourishing if we 
could adopt some means to retain them longer in the 
cal ling when they have the age and experience that 
will make them valuable as teachers. Perhaps the only 
way is to pay them better. A fifty- dollars-per-month 
teacher can .not be kept in the ranks at twenty-five 
dollars. Talent must be adequately rewarded \ if it 
is not so rewarded in one business, it seeks another. 

One great, and perhaps the greatest, defect is di- 
rectly attributable to the people in general. In too 
many instances the right kind of men are not elected 
as School Directors. Party lines should be ignored 
in selecting men for this position, and studied effort 
should be made to secure the services of the most in- 
telligent men in the district. We have seen School 
Directors at teachers' examinations who listened yeiy 
attentively, and seemed apparently inteiested, but not 
one of the number could tell whether the applicant 
answered correctly or incorrectly. This is not always 
the case, but is so too frequently. A friend once told 
us that a School Director on a certain occasion, being 
asked, whether a foreigner who applied for a school 
was an Englishman or a Scotchman, answered, "No, 
he is a Eu-ri-pe-any Too often do such men sit in 
judgment as to the teachers who are to uke charge of 
the rising generation— a position, in point of respon- 
sibility and importance, not exceeded by any other 
calling, the ministry of the Gospel not excepted. Oh ! 
that parents, directors, and especially teachers, would 
more fully realize the great and awful responsibility 
resting upon those in whose hands the training and 
culture of precious minds and immortal souls are in* 
trusted! in many instances men opposed to the 
school system are elected as Directors ! How can 
anything flourish in the hands of its enemies ? We 
know that good scholars cannot always be found to 
fill our School Boards, but there should always be an 
effort made to select the most intelligent men in the 
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district for that position, irrespective of political sen- 
timents. If possible elect such men as are competent 
and not afraid to discuss educational topics. 

\jt\. the people take hold of these subjects and give 
them some attention, take more interest in our schools 
and in the education of the rising generation. Let us 
give a tithe of the interest devoted to politics for the 
past six months to our schools, and see if we do not 
profit by it. citizen. 



OBITUARY, 

We have received a series of appropriate resolutions 
from a committee representing the joint institute of 
East Huntingdon and Mount Pleasant townships and 
Mount Pleasant borough, Westmoreland county, relat- - 
ing to the death of their fellow teacher, Homer L. 
Bigham. Mr. Bigham is said to have been an excel- 
lent teacher and a good citizen. 



Official Department. 



Department of Public Instruction, \ 
Harrisburg, April, 1877. / 

THE annual examinations, at the several State Nor- 
mal Schools, will take place this year as follows : 

Kutztovm, — Commencing at i o'clock p. m., on 
Thursday, May 31. 

West Chesier, — Commencing at I o'clock P. M., on 
Thursday, June 7. 

Bloomsburg, — Commencing at 8 o'clock A. M., on 
Tuesday, June 12. 

Shippemlmrg, — Commencing at i o'clock?, m., on 
Thursday, June 14. 

Edinboro, — Commencing at 9 o'clock A. M., on 
Tuesday, June 19. 

Mansfield, — Commencing at i o'clock p. m., on 
Thursday, June 21. 

California. — Commencing at I o'clock p. m., on 
Tuesday, June 26. 

Indiana^ — Commencing at i o'clock p. m., on 
Thursday, June 28. 

MilUrsvilU, — Commencing at i o'clock p. M., on 
Monday, July 2. 

The State Superintendent or Deputy will be pres- 
ent at each of the examinations. 

The principals of the several schools will attend 
the examinations as follows : — Prof. Verrill, at Kutz- 
town ; Prof. Griswold, at West Chester; Prof. Brooks, 
at Bloomsburg; Prof. Home, at Shippcnsburg ; Prof. 
Maris, at Edinboro; Prof. Hays, at Mansfield; Prof. 
Sensenig, at California; Prof. Beard, at Indiana, and 
Prof. Cooper, at Millersville. 

Superintendents Buehrle and Patterson will serve 
on the Board of Examiners at Kutztown;- Superin- 
tendents Baker and Woodruff, at West Chester ; Sup- 
erintendents Bums and Garman, at Bloomsburg; 
Superintendents Keith and Woodal, at Shippcnsbu^; 
Superintendents Graham and Aiken, at Edinboro ; 
Superintendents Gahan and Miss Lewis, at Mans- 
field ; Superintendents Cooke and Buffington, at Cal- 
ifornia ; Superintendents Glenn and Berg, at Indiana, 
and Superintendents Bodenhorn and Shelley, at 
Millersville. 

All the Superintendents of the several Normal 
School Districts are official visitors under the law, 
and should be present at the proper examinations to 
witness and give advice concerning the proceedings. 

The expenses of the members of the Boards of Ex- 
aminers will be paid by the State. No one appointed 
as a member of the Board can be absent without se- 
curing the services of another person, of the same 
class, to take the place of his own. A Normal 
School, whose principal violates this rule, will forfeit 
its claim to any subsequent examination by the State 
authorities. 



A student must receive four affirmative votes out 
of five, in order to graduate. 

The following rules concerning the examinations 
will be in force : 

1. The classes, especially when large, shall be 
broken up into sections, and each section be exam- 
ined by itself. 

2. The examinations shall be strictly private, no 
person being admitted except the members of the 
Faculty, the Board of Trustees, and invited guests. 

3. The examination this year will be in writing in 
one or more representative branches, and an exhibi- 
tion of skill in practical teaching will probably be 
required, the model school classes being used for the 
purpose. 

4. The voting shall be done by ballot. 

5. The result of the examination shall be announced 
to the class by the President of the Board. 

The State Superintendent hopes to find at all the 
schools the minutes of the proceedings of the several 
Boards of Examiners, which have held sessions at 
these schools, fully written up, including complete 
lists of all graduates, both of the first and second de- 
gree, and of all persons receiving teacher's certifi- 
cates, and inserted at length in the blank books fur- 
nished by this department. 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt. Public Instruction, 



SUPERINTENDENTS' CONVENTION. 

A ICEETING of the School Superintendents of the 
State, county, city and borough, will be held at Har- 
risburg, commencing on Tuesday, April 24th. 

The city and borough superintendents will meet on 
Tuesday, April 24th, at 2 o'clock p. m., and hold 
three sessions. The county superintendents can be 
present and take part with them if they choose to do 
so. On Wednesday, at 2 o'clock p. m., the county 
superintendents will organize and probably continue 
in session till Friday evening. The city and borough 
superintendents will remain, if they desire to do so, 
and participate in the proceedings. 

All the sessions will be devoted to practical matters 
appertaining to our school affairs. The first hour of 
each session will be spent in asking and answering 
questions, and making suggestions of a strictly busi- 
ness character. 

Among the subjects that will be more formally con- 
sidered by the city and borough kuperintendents, are 
the following : i. Children not in school; 2. Grades 
of schools and courses of study; 3. Means of improv- 
ing teachers; 4. Exhibitions of scholars' work; 5. 
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Industrial schools ; 6. School picnics and excursions ; 
7. Normal departments in connection with high 
schools. 

The following, among other topics, will be consid- 
ered by the county superintendents: i. Grading 
schools ; 2. Local supervision ; 3. Furnishing text- 
books; 4. Courses of study ; 5. How to secure more 
efficient school boards ; 6. Bettering public senti- 
ment; 7. Enlisting newspaper help; %, The estab- 
lishment of literary societies, libraries, &c. ; 9. How 
to make visits to schools accomplish the greatest 
amount of good ; 10. Can our teachers' institutes be 
improved? 1 1. Means of improving teachers; 12. 
Mode of electing and paying the salaries of superin* 
tendents; 13. Examinations of teachers. 

It has now been several years since there was a 
meeting of all the school superintendents in the State. 
We expect all to be present at this one ; indeed, none 
can afford to be absent. A few superintendents de- 
sired that two meetings should be held, one for the 
superintendents in the western part of the State, at 
Pittsburgh,and the other for the superintendents in the 
eastern part of the State, at Harrisburg; but the great 
majority preferred to meet as one body that they 
might ieam to know one another, and that each 
might profit by the counsel of all. This sentiment 
was quite as strong among the superintendents west 
of the Alleghenies as among those east of them, 
although the former will be compelled to bear con- 
siderable additional expense. 

A reduction of fare on several of the principal 
railroads has already been secured, and the hotel 
charges at Harrisburg will not exceed ^2.00 per day. 

A circular will be issued at an early day, giving 
full particulars in all respects. Meantime, let all 
Superintendents make their arrangements to attend 
this meeting, to remain till its sessions close, and to 
make it the most interesting and profitable ever held 
in the State. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

Armstrong — The schools will nearly all close dur- 
ing the month of March. 

Bedford — The schools are doing well. The teach- 
ers are working earnestly, considering the poor com- 
pensation many of them receive. 

Bradford — Most of the schools in the rural dis- 
tricts have closed. The winter term in the main has 
been a very successful one. 

Bucks — ^The teachers of Bensalem have a live in- 
stitute, which meets on every alternate Saturday. 

Butler — The schools of the county are in a pros- 
perous condition. 

Cambria — The directors of the township of Clear- 
field have erected two new school houses. 

Clearfield — Many of the teachers are holding 
monthly examinations with good results. 

Cumberland — The schools of the rural districts 
will generally close during the present month. 

Delaware — The school** directors assembled in 
convention at Media, February 22d, to consider the 
propriety of establishing high schools. The majority 
of the convention was favorable to the project. The 
meeting will re-assemble the last Thursday in Sep- 
tember next, to further consider the subject. 

Fayette — A few of the schools have closed. 
Teachers usually hold an examination at the close of 
the school term, to which patrons of the school are 
invited, and many of them attend. 



Grbbnr— The teachers generally are aiding as in 
the classification of the schools. 

LAWRENCB^Most of our schools have been visited 
and are doing well, better than usual. 

Susquehanna — Our schools have given general 
satisfaction. 

Union — The new school house was dedicated at 
Mifflinburg, February 22d. 

Pottsville Borough — During the month of Feb- 
ruary the average attendance of the Pottsville schoob 
was 2,028; number of pupils' not absent during the 
month, 872. 



TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 



The attention of school boards is specially directed 
to the following Act of Assembly, relating to tke 
auditing and publication of accounts. It is the onfy 
law on the subject now in force. Its provisions 
are plain, and very little explanation is deemed nec- 
essary. After all the accounts have been audited, 
approved, and a full itemized statement thereof 
spread upon the minutes, they are to be published in 
a condensed, but fully classified form. While the 
same form may not be suited to the wants of ail dis« 
tricts, the first page of the annual district report, 
under the heads of " receipts," "expenditures," •« re- 
sources," and <* liabilities," will serve as a valuable 
guide in the preparation of the statement required for 
publication. 

AN ACT 

To regulate the publication of the (uccunts emd finoM' 

Hal statements of School hoards. 

Section i. Be it enacted, etc,^ That it shall be the 
duty of each board of school directors, in the several 
school districts of this Conunonweath, annually, at 
the close of the school year, to place in the bands of 
the proper auditors a full certified statement, item- 
ized, of their receipts and expenditures for the past 
year, including the assets and liabilities of the dis- 
trict, of all kinds, with all books, papers and vouchers 
relating to the same, to be by said auditors examined, 
and if found to be correct, approved, such statement 
to be spread upon the minutes of the board of direc- 
tors, and in a condensed but fully classified form, 
published by said board in not less than ten written 
or printed handbills, to be put up in the most public 
places in the district, or if deemed preferable, in the 
two newspapers of the county, in which the district 
is situated, having the largest circulation among the 
citizens interested ; and for any neg'ect or failure to 
perform the duties enjoined by this Act, the officers 
named therein shall be considered guilty of a misde- 
meanor, punishable by a fine not exceeding three 
hundred dollars, to be paid into the school fund of 
the district in which the offense shall have been 
committed. 

Sec. 2. That the publication of the accounts of 
school boards herein provided for shall be in lieu of 
all other publication of said accounts now required 
by law; and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith, be and they are hereby repealed ; 

Provided^ That the provisions of this Act shall not 
extend to cities of the first-class. 

Approved the 1st day of May, A. D. 1876. 

As the matter of preparing the accounts of school 
boards for auditing and publication is of the greatest 
importance, we append hereunto, as an example, the 
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statement of Towanda boroagh school district, for 
the past year, which seems to cover the whole case. 
The full statement is that submitted to the auditors. 
The matter which is required to be published, is that 
included in this statement under the head of " re- 
capitulation." The " receipts," however, should be 
published in full, as first given, and the " assets " and 
'< liabilities " must not be omitted. 

FULL STATEMENT. 

A NNUAL STATEMENT OF THE RECEIPTS, EX- 
r\. penditurcs. Assets and Uabilities of Towanda Borough 
School District for the year ending May 31, 1876: 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount in Treasury at beginning of year (itXio 80 

Taxes paid direct to Treasurer ^Si'O' *f> 

Less reoate on 14,894 30 346 33 

4,956 18 

Received from Collector L. T. Royse on dup. of 1875.. 1,513 ^ 

Received from State appropriation 889 08 

Received from G. W. Ryan (non.resident scholars) X15 00 

^8,583 45 
EXPENDITURES. 

TBACHBKS* SALARIBS. 

Prof. G. W. Ryan, 10 months to 19 May, 1876 f i,4<x> 00 

H. K. Smith, 5^ *' •* " " a87 50 

Frank C. Mills, 45^ " " 17 Dec., 1875 170 00 

Stella Pitcher, 10 " " 19 May, 1876 «. 400 00 

N. E Howes, i " " ix Tune, 1875 40 00 

Ellen Moscrip, 10 " " 19 May, 1876 400 00 

A. Chamberlain, 10 " •' " ** 400 00 

E. Pennypacker, 10 ** " " '* 400 00 

Ella Spalding, 10 »• *' '* '* 30000 

Hattie Bogart, 9 •• •* " »* 370 00 

Clara Lewis. %yi " " *' " a63 50 

14,430 «> 



JANITOR. 

David Shelp, is months, at $30 



#360 00 



fas. H. Phinney, 1414x0 lbs. coal, ^.85 per ton $343 34 

John Kerwin, z load wood 3 00 

PRZirriNG. 

E. A. Parsons, advertisiiv annual statement ^4 00 

'* ** notice to Uxpayers a 00 

#600 

S. W. Alvord, publishing specimens for school house xs 00 

" " ** bonds 3 00 

•• " " bills 550 

** *» " certificates 8 00 

" •* •* reports for Ryan 40 00 

" •» " letter-heads 7 00 

" " advertking statement .i 300 

*' *^ ** application 9 eo 

** " " to contractors a 00 

♦* ** " lot for sale a 00 

»• " *' notices twice 4 00 

" * coo sheets carbonised paper 1875 



leas previously paid... 



%^ 35 

Hdcomb & Angus, soo school tax receipts x 50 

^ ** notice to tax payers 350 



Edw. Overton, fts/Mo, 8 per cent, to Jan. i, 1876 4960 00 

M. H. Lanning, x,3oo, " »' ^ 15, •i xo8 33 

E. T. Fox, Trs»t 3,700, " " to Oct. 30, X875 148 00 



INSVRANCB. 



Codding ft Russell, |to,ooo to 3oS.,'76, at 75.. 
•• " t,5oo " 93 " " " .. 



#x,3x6 33 

%n 00 

" 75 

I8675 



yiSCSIXANKOUS. 

Codding & RussplI, pump and sink M....M.$ro 00 

** " pump and pipe 3^ 00 

" " 19 lb. lead pipe 909 

paid Geo. Neal 300 

•* " work 3 48 

** ^* 900 lbs. cast repairs no 00 

** *' 4 sets heater tiles 96 00 

" ^ 4 blocks and backs 17 00 

" freight 3 99 

** '* 6 sheets tin and damper x 48 

" ** buts and screws 87 

** *' base knobs and screws 95 

*' ** latch, mouse trap, &c 3x5 

" *' X5bolts |9 

*' ** brass chain and putty 83 

** *' wheelbarrow 9 00 

" ** shovel and snow shovel 300 

" ** 94 brooms. 960 

*' ** s dusters 7 90 

" ** 7 dippers and 4 cups 143 

*^ ** pail, dipper and cup z 06 

" *' 6 lb. glass at 35 z 50 

" " 7 lb. glass at 30 9 zo 

** " 51b. ^as8at4o 900 

" '• 135 lb copperas 6 95 

** " z gallon signal oil i 63 

Less cash 50 



$X54 08 



Fox & Mercur, 15 brooms ^ 60 

** ** 6 bars soap 75 

David Shelp, 9 " •• 90 

" ** 33 lb. copperas z 08 

** *' bottle chf. lime. 94 

♦• " glue 90 

Mrs. A. Horton, 17 boxes crayon at 95. 4 95 

Whitcomb & Shaut, 50 boxes of crayon at \t% 8 95 

Sute Supefintendent Centennial appropriation xo 00 



9 07 



BIGHT PBR CBMT BOMBS. 

M. H. Lanning, bond 

SBCRBTARY AMD TRSASVRSR. 

Nathan Tidd, 3 per cent. com. on #7,978 33, 
'* ** salary as Secretary........ 



#18565 
..#1,900 00 




RECAPITULATION. 
Receipts as above —#8,583 45 

BXPBMDnVRRS, VIZ : 

Teachers' salaries #4»4y> <x> 

ianitor. 300 00 
„"c».: ~. 346 34 

Pnnung 5| 35 

Interest x,9i6 33 

Insurance 86 75 

Miscellaneous X85 05 

Bonds M 1,300 00 

Secretary and Treasurer 909 56 

Total expenditures for the year.................. 

Palancff In Treasury ..m.. ...•.•............•.■.•...•. 

ASSBTS,«CAT 3X, 1876. 

Cash in Treasury #395 57 

Balance due on duplicate of X874 56 33 

" " " 1875 ..« x,744 41 

Bulldiiv an4 lot on State st..« '5»ooo 00 

*• •* Pine St ..., 4,000 00 

Contract for lot sold on Second st x,90o 00 



...#8,x87 88 
•• #395 57 



LIABILITIBS, MAT 3I, X876. 

Bond 8 per cent. int. from i J., '76,.........#x9,ooo oo 

•♦* •» " ** »oO.,'75.. 



-#3«,396 3 



3.7«» 00 



-#x5,7QO 00 

BRADFORD COUMTY, BS. 

We the undersigned. Auditors of the Borouid) of Towanda, 
hereby certify that we have examined and settled the accounts 
of the Towanda Borough School District, and that the forqro- 
ing is, as we believe, a true statement of the Receipts and Ex- 
penditures of the said District for the school year ending May 
91, X876, and of the assets and liabilities at the ck>se of the year. 
WM. VINCENT, ) 
H L. LAMOREUX, V Auditors 



TowAMDA, Feb. 8, 1877. 



H. T. STEVENS, \ 
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Yankee Doodle. — ^This popular song was intro- 
duced into this country during the French and In- 
dian War by one Dr. Shackburg, of the British army. 
The origin of the tune can be traced back to the 
reign of Charles I. When the British army was 
encamped ' on the shores of the Hudson, recruits 
from the provinces came pouring in in strange dress 
and equipments. As described by one writer,** Some 
with long coats, some with short coats, and some 
with no coats at all; some with cropped hair, and 
others with flowing wigs." Their singular appear- 
ance naturally excited mirth among the well-trained 
British regulars; and Dr. Shackburg wrote out ** Yan- 
kee Doodle," and recommended it to the new officers 
as one of the most celebrated airs of martial music. 
About a quarter of a century later Lord Comwallis 



and his troops marched into the American lines to 
this same tune of <« Yankee Doodle." A recent wri- 
ter, trying to prove this our national air, quotes the 
following anecdote related by John Quincy Adams 
to sustain him : "After the Ministers Plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain and the United States had nearly 
concluded their pacific labors at Ghent, the burghers 
of that quaint old Dutch city resolved to give an 
entertainment in their honor, and desired to have 
the national airs of the two treaty-making powers 
performed as a part of the programme. 55o Uie mu- 
sical director was requested to call upon the Ameri- 
can Ministers and obtain the music of the national 
air of the United States. No one knew exactly what 
to give, and a consultation ensued, at which Bayard 
and Gallatin favored * Hail Columbia,' while Qay, 



UPIDEE. 



CoixBGB Song. 



Pi \ mum^^^^i^^^^-'' - i^i 



1 . The shades of night were falling fast,^ra la la, Tra la la. As through a mountain village passed, 

2. His brow was sad : his eye beneath, Tra la la, Tra la la. Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 

3. " O stay," the maiden said, •< and rest, Tra la la, Tra la la. Thy weary head upon this breast I" 



&»i',ArM g g r rff'ptx^^lgj-f^ 



Tra la la la la, A youth who bore,^id snow and ice, A banner with the strange device. 



Lra la la la la, A youth who l)ore,'^mid snow an3 ice7 A banner with the strange device, 
Tra la la la la, And like a sil - ver clarion rung. The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Tra la la la la, A tear stood in his bright blue eye. But still he answered with a sigh. 
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4 At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air. — Cho, 



5 A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half buried in the snow was found; 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device Cko, 



Russell, and Adams were decidedly in favor of 'Yan- 
kee Doodle.* The director then inquired if any of 
the gentlemen had the music, and receiving a nega- 
tive reply, suggested that perhaps one of them could 
sing or whistle the air. * I can't,' said Mr. Clay ; * I 
never whistled or sung a tune in my life. Perhaps 
Mr. Bayard can.' 'Neither can I,* replied Mr. Bayard. 
« Perhaps Mr. Russell can.' Each confessed his lack 
of musical ability. *I have it,' exclaimed Mr. Clay, 
and ringing the bell he summoned his colored body- 
servant. *John,' said Mr. Clay, 'whistle ** Yankee Doo- 
dle" for this gentleman.* John did so, the chief mu- 
sician took down the notes, and at the entertainment 
the Ghent Burghers' Band played the national air of 
the United States, with variations, in grand style." 



Music and song have existed from the earliest 
epoch of the world's history. At the dawn of crea- 
tion, when the verdure and flowers began to cover and 
beautify the earth, with the whispering zephyrs and 
songs, of birds music breathed its flrst harmonious 
numbers. In the varied voices of nature, innumer- 
able melodies have ever arisen in hymns of gratitude 
and praise to the Divine Architect. Again, music is 
a universal language, whether martial, sentimental, 
or sacred, every heart acknowledges its charm and 
its power. It awakens the memory, touches die 
heart, imbues the soul with religious feeling. The 
nobler emotions are aroused by its numbers; and in 
congregated assemblies it produces such harmony of 
sentiment that the souls of all may pulsate in unison. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION AT PHILADELPHIA. 



WHAT A FRENCHMAN THINKS OF IT — NO. VI. 



TO make a brilliant educational exhibi- 
tion by the side of that of the United 
States was not an easy thing to do, and for 
Canada to have succeeded in doing it, goes 
to prove that her schools are in a very pros- 
perous condition. That such is their con- 
dition, in fact, seems clear from all kinds of 
documents and photographic specimens and 
specimens of maps in relief which were 
brought together at the Exposition. 

At one thing, we must nevertheless ex- 
press our extreme regret : It is, that Lower 
Canada, the Province of Quebec, that is to 
say, all French Canada, failed to take much 
if any part in the educational exhibition. 
This regret is deepened by the fact that the 
occasion was a fine one in which to contrast 
French methods with those ofEngland and 
the United States. The Province of Que- 
bec, where the French stilKt remains the 
dominant language, where the recollections 
of the mother-country are not yet effaced, 
where French customs and traditions still 
largely prevail, — the Province of Quebec 
should have considered it a point of honor, 
it seems to us, to dispute with the English 
Province of Ontario, in the humble depart- 
ment of education, that pre-eminence which 
the latter did not hesitate to dispute with 
the United States. French Canada has pre- 
served as a teaching force (almost to the 
exclusion of all others), the different relig- 
ious orders of both sexes. There are flour- 
ishing schools directed by the Christian 



Brothers, the Sisters of Notre-Dame, the 
Sisters of Piety, and several other bodies of 
this character, some of which are more flour- 
ishing than in France. The methods of 
teaching that were originally brought from 
France are still preserved. Did not a Can- 
adian Judge lately say on an important 
occasion, ** Canada is France, but France 
before 1 789 ?" We should have been deeply 
interested in comparing this France beyond 
the sea and of another century with its 
republican neighbors and its English broth- 
ers. It is greatly to be regretted that this 
pleasure has been denied us, and we may be 
permitted to say without prejudgment, that 
the neglect to take part in so important an 
occasion is not exactly a good sign. 

English Canada, or Ontario, resembles 
more in its methods of teaching the United 
States than England. Its system of pri- 
mary education is organized on a plan 
wholly American. One of the most nota- 
ble differences which we notice, is in favor 
of Canada; this is the good understanding 
between the Protestant majority and the 
Catholic minority. The latter acquiesce, 
as in the United States, in the necessity of 
paying a tax for educational purposes; but 
the proceeds of this levy on the supporters 
of Catholic schools are placed without 
abatement in the hands of Catholic trustees, 
who appropriate the money thus received to 
the maintenance of Catholic separate 
schools, popularly and pedagogically analo- 
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ffous to those supported by the Protestants, 
but independent and nowise constrained in 
anything that relates to religion or forms 
of worship. This liberal policy of the au- 
thorities makes recrimination and conflict 
impossible. 

Therei exists at Toronto, the capital of 
Upper Canada, an estikblishment the like of 
which we would be glad to see at Paris. It 
is a pedagogical museum, embracing school 
furniture and apparatus, maps, charts, books 
and documents relating to teaching and 
schools, objects of art and industry, in short, 
all that can serve the practical purposes of 
education. Adjoining the same building is 
the Normal School with its several con- 
nected departments of model schools which 
are themselves beautiful schools. The main 
building contains an educational store- 
house and depository like those of the city 
of Paris; and bureaus for the administra- 
tion of sthool affairs and laws relating to edu- 
cation. The building possesses a fine- 
theatre, vestibule and halls, in which are 
placed the busts of great men of all nations. 
We were curious to find out what French- 
men the Canadians had selected to present 
to the people and the young in this head- 
quarters of teaching universal history by 
statues. Must I tell you what you will find 
there? Yes, for it will aid you perhaps in 
'understanding certain ideas which prevail 
respecting our country among strangers. 
They have given us the place of honor, in 
the centre of the gallery, and there we are 
represented by four busts: Henry IV., Vol- 
taire, Robespierre and Napoleon III. And 
behold how these young English Canadians 
learn our history !* 

One of the most^ curious of the documents 
contained in the Ontario exhibition, is the 
collection of subjects or questions for the 
examination of teachers. There are three 
classes of certificates, and, as in the United 
States, the certificates of the third grade 
have only a temporary value, and must, 
under the penalty of being annulled al- 
together, be renewed every third year, or 
be replaced by a permanent certificate of a 
higher grade. The examinations are quite 



♦This statement, we are informed by the best 
authority, does the Ontario Educational Museum 
great injustice. The writer's glance at the French 
busts was a very hasty one, and he overlooked the 
following : those of Henry I., Henry II., Henry III., 
Sully, Richelieu, Buffon, Napoleon I., Lacordaire and 
Eugenie ; besides, the busts of some thirty others 
from the museum, embracing the most distinguished 
men in all departments, were at the time of the visit 
on exhibition at Philadelphia. — Ed. 



difficult even in the lower grades. They 
always include the subject of pedagogy, ex- 
ercises on the theoretical and practical man- 
agement of a school, ten written questions 
in grammar and etymology, a composition, 
arithmetic, and ten questions in history and 
geography. The second grade embraces, 
in addition to the above, an extended writ- 
ten examination in geography and in ap- 
plied arithmetic, ten questions on chemistry, 
botany, and physiology, and an examination 
in drawing and vocal music As to the 
certificate or diploma of the highest grade, 
it alone, properly speaking, has a well de- 
fined value, and seems to etnbrace several 
branches in addition to those required by 
our full certificate, especially in the direc- 
tion of technical knowledge. Generally, 
however, the teachers who desire to obtain 
a certificate of the highest grade, prepare 
themselves by a full university course of in- 
struction. This is often done by young 
men who purpose to teach during a few 
years to obtain means to continue their 
studies for the purpose of becoming minis- 
ters, lawyers and doctors. 

We must stop at this point, incomplete 
as it is, this review of the Exposition which 
is about to close. What we have written 
will not have been entirely useless if it shaU 
inspire in one or another of our readers the 
desire to make a fuller acquaintance with 
the educators and educational affairs of the 
New World ; let us hope all such may be able 
to do it within a period of eighteen months 
[at the approaching French Exposition] 
without being compelled to cross the ocean 
for the purpose. 



RUDIMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN 
FRANCE. 



IN a late discourse by M. Tabb^ Duployd, 
there is an interesting account given of 
the course of primary instruction in the 
public schools of France. He says that the 
French orthography (which is much more 
regular than English, but afHicted with 
changing groups of silent letters) is learned 
well by comparatively few ; that its correct 
use is insisted on as the surest proof of cul- 
ture; and that the efforts to acquire it con- 
sume the time and patience of teachers and 
pupils. It .must be well learned, for it is a 
sine qua non. Applicants for other situa- 
tions than plain labor are sure to be rejected 
if they betray deficiency by making a lapse 
I in spelling: The abb^ says that, while the 
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children cannot be reUeved from the neces- 
sity of this stndy, they may be greatly re- 
lieved by the extension of an improved 
method of teaching it. He says : 

A bambtHj by dint of eating his bouillie and roll- 
ing about, becomes <* a big boy." When six or seven 
years old his sports become rough and noisy, and his 
manners compromise the tranquillity of the family. 
Something must be done to tram him, and to fit him 
for the encounters of a coming life. Papa conducts 
him to a school, and puts him in charge of a man 
whose mission it is to teach and train; to correct 
rough ways and rude words,to redress vicious natures, 
and, above all, to make the pupils good *' orthograph- 
ical machines." 

Generally the child enters the school with a gdod 
natural disposition and a desire to learn ; and the 
parents have done their part to encourage this condi- 
tion by representing the school as a land of promise, 
where the boy will learn to become a man. Aspiring 
thoughts germinate well in the little brain. He re- 
solves in advance that he will be " head." 

Entered into the school he is installed on a seat in 
front of a black slate, and his untried fingers are armed 
with a pencil. And now he begins this new career, 
so full of promise. He makes batons (sticks, straight 
strokes) and more batons, and more, and more, and 
still more batons. When he can make them without 
too many wabbles, he shall make " hooks," and then 
" rounds," and after that mixtures of batons and 
hooks and roun4s — that is all. Now we don't object 
to these; we know what excellent properties they 
have. Is not the straight line the ... &c. ? and is not 
the curve the ... ? Yes, yes. All true : but all does 
not prevent a stupefying and deathly weariness, or an 
unmanageable irritation, from settling down upon the 
unlucky pupil. 

It cannot be denied that this is the way to learn to 
write, for of these strokes all the letters are made. 
But this consideration does not justify the deriding 
of the poor child who wants some salt in his meal of 
learning, something that will satisfy his brain. Nor 
does it excuse the appearance upon the scene of an- 
other — a larger — a real baton, which is potent to 
convince the poor infant, against his will, that there 
is no way but this way, nor any way so excellent, in 
the past, the present, or the future. One sure result 
of this course of proceedibg is. the change of all that 
good-will which the boy brought along to school into 
loathing of the lessons, and longing to be free. He 
goes to school still, because he is obliged to ; he 
stays there, because he cannot escape; but with these 
rows of batons and rounds before him, he silently 
vows everlasting hatred and eternal reluctance. 
Alas I he can't openly rebel : if only he might I , 

Now, why may not these first steps be made more 
enlivening ? Why may not these rudimental strokes 
have some names and meanings ? Why not invoke a 
little— just a little "thought?" Suppose that each 
stroke has its own special phonetic signification; 
each its own sound, so making at once a definite 
word or part of a word. What a ray of light and 
of delight at once comes in 1 Next to the fond pleas- 
ure that the voluble little tongues take in uttering 
sound — in analyzing and synthesizing the sounds in 
*« papa" or « mamma" or ** baby," for instance, comes 
the added delight of finding that they can so easily 
write these tender words, and that otheis can pirompt- 
ly read them. Well, there are plenty of words ; the 
pleasantly puzzling game can go on ; and soon it 



goes on itself; the tongue and the pencil respond 
to each other, and batons would not now keep back 
the pleased learner, eager to go forward and find 
new objects of interest in this plain and easy path. 

Is not this putting a breath of the spirit of life into 
these tiresome strokes; — ^these dry, dead bones ? (Re- 
fer to Ezekiel xxxvii. i-io). In this way the hand is 
much more variedly exercised, and at the same time, 
the whole of the senses, and with them the intellect 
and the moral feelings, all advance together in 
healthful, pleasant, undistracted growth. Even the 
use of the more picturesque printed characters is 
more agreeable to the child than the monotonous pots 
hooks. They seem far more difficult, but they yield- 
more variety. Still, there is a more excellent way. 

Teachers resort to tJifferent methods of familiariz- 
ing the learner with the Protean forms of common 
orthography. Dictation of the words for the pupils 
to write at the moment, is good practice in respect to 
its exercising the eye; for it is the eye that must be re- 
lied upon by the writer to avoid erroneous forms, and 
to do this well, the eye must learn to recognize the 
written form. But verbal dictation consumes a vast 
amount of the teacher's time, which he might use in 
the school to much greater profit, and yet it gives the 
pupils too little time for the rectification of each puz- 
zling word. A variation obviates this by having the 
words written erroneously, or partly so, on the 
blackboard. This allows the pupil more time to in- 
spect, and to write fairly, and to make references, 
comparisons and corrections, but it has the monstrous 
fault of occupying the eye with cacography, and thus 
confusing it, and the memory too. God knows ! — 
what we call ortho graphy (save the mark !)is con- 
fusing enough. 

We owe much, continues the abb^, to M. Gendre 
for showing us how, in his schools, all these difficul- 
ties are happily obviated. His little pupil's first 
strokes are taken from an alphabet of modern phone- 
tic stenography, and they learn to use this alphabet, 
as it were incidentally, by the initiating process that 
has been alluded to, and they learn it in a wonder- 
fully short time; in less time than their older brothers 
and sisters require, who have become trammeled by 
the artificialities of common writing. This simple 
phonetic writing is used, not only as an introduction 
to ordinary writing, but continually as its companion 
and aid. All exercises in spelling are copied in it, 
and then reproduced at leisure in the long-hand, each 
with its proper complement of silent letters,-disguised 
letters, or other peculiarities derived from ancient cus- 
tom or caprice. All spelling is done silently by the 
eye and the hand, as these alone ever have occasion 
to use spelling. With ba, be, bi, &c., and on through 
the first books, the type forms are used, and common 
long-hand is deferred until these are familiar. By 
that time running hand becomes an easy acquisition, 
and will run no risk of being scribbled to death. 
All this occupies the teacher but little, and while he 
is relieved from dictation, the pupils are relieved from 
cacography ; no words are set before them as traps — 
some right, some almost right — so near it that the 
eye stores two images of the word, and forgets which 
is the real, and which the counterfeit form. 

Children who have learned by this method are 
found to excel in many ways. First and best, they 
retain their natural thirst for knowledge ; it is in- 
creased rather than diminished, and it alone will in- 
sure their education after the door has been fairly 
opened and the true path entered upon. Then they 
acquire a decidedly more complete control of pencil 
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manipulation, and the eye learns to guide and meas- 
ure in all directions. They are better enunciators 
too, and better pronunciators ; and as spelling occu- 
pies so much less time, the teacher is able to convey 
much more of useful knowledge. For it must be re- 
membered that orthography and useful knowledge 
don't belong to the same category. We don't want 
to imitate the learning of China, which consists in 
the amount of proficiency in their endlessly-varied 
characters, the whole of which no man can ever at- 
tain. Degrees are granted there in proportion to the 
proficiency reached in this art, and there is no time 
left for the acquirement of any real science. 

The initiatory practice alluded to above 
has been lately introduced into more than 
one thousand primary schools in France, 
under an authorization by the Minister of 
Public Instruction. The alphabet used is 
that of the Freres Duploy6. The vowels are 
written in consecutively with the conso- 
nants. As to the characters, the modern Eng- 
lish phonography of Pitman and its affiliated 
systems are still more simply geometric, 
and are equally well or better adapted to lit- 
tle hands. Lindsley's Tachygraphy has 
similar characters, differently applied, and 
it also intercalates the vowels as they occur. 
Any of these will exhibit a word even more 
distinctly than a teacher can dictate it, and 
are much better for the various purposes 
aimed at than the use of the common let- 
ters with diacritical marks, etc., as given in 
the spelling-books and dictionaries. w. 



INFLUENCE OF TEACHERS. 



HOW can we promote, in our public 
schools, a love of truth, a sense of 
honor, a desire for good character as well as 
good reputation? There is nothing which 
has given me greater cause for sadness than 
the fact that, during my experience of 
teaching, I have found few children who are 
steadfastly honest and frank ; few who can 
be fully trusted if not watched ; few whose 
word can be implicitly believed. The ques- 
tion arises, "Can nothing be done to for- 
ward the cause of truth among the pupils of 
our schools?" Do not we teachers, as a 
class, think too little of our influence over 
those committed to our charge ? Well do I 
remember the influence of some — I may 
say of all — the teachers of my childhood. 
Many little incidents of school-life will 
never be effaced from my memory, and 
often I wonder if my little " troublesome 
comforts" are receiving impressions as last- 
ing. One way to teach children to be hon- 
est, is to set them an example of perfect 
honesty ; to fulfill every promise made to 



them, and never to threaten them with what 
is not carried out. There are many schol- 
ars who hardly know, from home-training, 
what honesty is ; who are deceived by par- 
ents until they decide that it is quite right 
to deceive whenever such a course will 
answer their ends ; who are threatened but 
escape punishment, until it is difficult to 
make them understand that a promise is to 
be kept ; and who have to undergo one or 
two chastisements before they are aware of 
the true state of affairs. 

Frequent familiar talks with our scholars 
on the subject may arouse a desire for better 
things ; and if only one boy or girl is saved, 
is it not worth a deal of labor ? Sometimes 
a serious private conversation will produce 
a salutary effect, by awakening a child to 
the importance of speaking and acting the 
truth ; for many realize little of the sin and 
consequence of falsehood. It is a matter 
of great importance that the rising genera- 
tion be taught to be true men and women. 
They will l^ our public leaders, our politi- 
cal aspirants, by-and-by ; and can they not 
be so educated that we may see less fraud 
and corruption in high places? Laying 
aside all prejudice, can any party, or any 
sect, taken as a whole, be called strictly up- 
right and honest? No; and so long as 
party comes \)tiox^ principle^ so long as per- 
sonal interest comes before everything else, 
just so long will dishonesty and fraud be 
rampant throughout our land. Could I 
command the ear of the whole world, I 
would say to parents — ^be true to yourselves 
and your children ; educate them from the 
very cradle to speak and act the truth. To 
teachers — follow up closely the early teach- 
ings of parents. To children — take heed 
to what you are taught, love the truth, and 
never try to deceive parent, teacher, or 
friend. 

I am surprised to meet, from time to time, 
arguments against the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in public schools. It is the only place 
where a large portion of children ever hear 
any of the sacred truths therein contained, 
and the ignorance of these truths among 
our people is deplorable. Do these daily 
readings make no impression on the 
youthful minds ? Does the daily repetition 
of the Lord's Prayer do no good ? A short 
time since, a little boy of eight years went 
home from school and said, '* Mamma, Miss 
Campbell read to us, this morning, about 
the one house built upon the sands, and the 
other on the rock. I understood her to say 
that the house on the rock fell, and I think 
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she must have made a mistake." Didn't 
that little one attend to the reading? and 
he was only one of forty. 

A little boy from one of our public 
schools was taken seriously ill. The strug- 
gle between life and death was a short one ; 
death was rapidly approaching, and the 
little life was almost gone, when the child 
said, "Mother, say the prayer." Then, as 
the mother commenced a prayer, he added, 
'* Not that one, but the dear little prayer 
my teacher says at school ;'* and the little 
fellow passed away with the prayer on his 
lips. Who is able to measure th^ good 
done for that little soul by the prayer 
learned at school ? The impressions made 
upon my own mind by the Christian princi- 
ples and consistent life of a teacher I loved 
and honored, have never faded and can 
never be erased, and our Divine Master 
and Teacher alone knows the extent of that 
influence. 

Let us see to it that as ihstructgrs of 
children and youth, we live such lives that 
Chose in our care may learn the true worth 
of veracity and goodness, and choose for 
themselves a ''good name" rather than 
''great riches." Then will our precepts 
not be uttered in vain ; then shall we, cast- 
ing our bread upon the waters, *'find it 
after many days." Cor, N, E.Joumai. 



EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 



BELOW we publish in full an editorial 
from the Irish Teachers* Journal, Dub- 
lin, commenting upon education in Pennsyl- 
vania as presented in our last annual report. 
The comments made are not altogether in 
our favor, but it will do us good to see what 
disinterested parties think of our system of 
education and methods of managing schools. 
We invite the special attention of superin- 
tendents and school boards to what is said 
of us by this free-spoken Irish critic. It 
will be our turn to speak when the next re- 
port from good old Ireland shall come into 
our hands. 

We have been favored, through the kindness of 
the Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Pennsylvania, with the volume con- 
taining the report of the Department over which he 
presides, for the year ended 31st June, 1876. As 
the common school s^tem of that State is similar to 
the system established throughout the United States, 
we believe a short notice of the contents of this vol- 
ume will be acoppCable and interesting to our readers. 

Pennsylvania has an area larger than Ireland, but 
the present population is not very much superior to, 
we are not sure that it equals that of Ireland. When, 



therefore, we state that the number of schools in that 
State is 17,497, and that there are 20,192 teachers 
employed in them, it will be seen that there is ample, 
if not superabundant provision, made for the educa- 
tion of the people. The average daily attendance of 
pupils is 578,718, and the number of "registered" 
pupils (we presume this item of the statistics corres- 
ponds to '* number on rolls" in Ireland) is 902,345, 
being a percentage of average attendance to number 
registered of 78. The number of pupils on rolls is 
thus seen to be about the same as in this country, but 
the attendance is much more regular. We must confess 
this high percentage of attendance somewhat sur- 
prises us ; we were aware before of what some of the 
reports in the volume before us state, that in sum- 
mer time the attendance in the rural schools falls 
almost to zero ; it is not a little remarkable that with 
such a drawback the average attendance should ap- 
proximate so closely to the number on rolls. The 
state is divided for educational purposes into dis- 
tricts, each of which elects a school board, which has 
the appointment of teachers, and the general superin- 
tendence of the schools. It is in this portion of the 
educational machinery that the greatest drawbacks 
exist ; and we purpose to direct attention to some of 
these farther on. There are superintendents ap- 
pointed by the state to visit and examine the schools ; 
ai)d these officers, 89 in number, correspond to Dis. 
trict Inspectors in Ireland. These gentlemen report 
to the State Superintendent, the Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, who maybe considered as the Minister of Edu- 
cation, and who, in that capacity, reports to the Gov- 
ernor. 

His report for the past year necessarily takes a dif- 
ferent scope from that of his subordinates. They refer 
to the particular localities which are the sphere of 
their duties. His report is of a much more general 
character ; and he refers very largely to the educa- 
tional systems of foreign countries, contrasting them 
with that of his own land, mentioning the points 
which he deems worthy of imitation, but at the same 
time stating emphatically, in conclusion, that he con- 
siders the United States system by far the best, espe- 
cially for the country where it is in operation. He 
also dwells at length upon the Educational Exhibi- 
tion held in Philadelphia last year, the success of 
which was principally due to his exertions ; we have 
noticed this interesting feature at some length in a 
recent number of the Teacher^ youmal. 

We must confess we are much pleased with the re- 
ports of the superintendents. They are rather short, 
but practical, evincing as a rule great earnestness in 
the work they have to perform, and a personal desire 
to have it as successful as possible. One feature 
stands out prominently in these reports, their anxiety 
to encourage the teachers under their charge, to sym- 
pathize with them, and to fraternize as far as possible 
in the performance of their respective duties. Teach- 
ers' meetings, associations and institutes are encour- 
aged; superintendents and teachers meet and interest 
themselves in the discussion of educational topics ; 
and thus a most valuable adjunct is secured for the 
progress of instruction and education. One form in 
which this friendly interest is manifested is the occa- 
sional obituary they make in their reports of those 
who have died in harness during the year. It is 
pleasing to notice these facts ; it is a healthy sign to 
see that the two branches of the educational staff re- 
gard each other with friendly feelings, instead of mu- 
tual distrust and suspicion. What are called County 
Institutes seem most useful institutions. In every 
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county (we may state that every superintendent has 
jurisdiction over a county) there is a stated time each 
year when the teachers must meet at a central place, 
where they, their superintendent, and the outside pub- 
lic interested in educational matters, discuss profes- 
sional topics. Lecturers are frequently employed to 
convey infoitnation on educational and other subjects ; 
and the annual meeting which is thus held ought to 
be interesting and useful. 

In leaving the teacher for the last, we merely fol- 
low the general practice. He is usually put in the 
background, especially as regards salaries ; and we 
regret that Pennsylvania forms no exception to the 
rule. We have s^ted above that each board of di- 
rectors, as they are called in that state (school-boards 
in England) has the appointment and payment of 
teachers, and the charge of building and maintaining 
the school houses in the district committed to its 
charge. The funds from which they defray their ex- 
penses are derived from two sources, a grant from the 
state and local taxation. As the directors are elected 
by their fellow-citizens, there is an obvious tendency 
in the school-boards towards economy; and this ten- 
dency seems to operate very strongly indeed in Penn- 
sylvania, which we presume is no exceptionto the 
other states. It is their interest to employ teachers at 
as low a rate as possible ; and they follow this view of 
the matter in too many cases. The consequence in 
these instances is, that very inferior teachers are em- 
ployed ; indeed we apprehend that but for the neces- 
sity of having certificates, the most unqualified per- 
sons might be placed in charge of schools. These 
certificates are of two kinds, provisional and perma- 
nent, and are granted by the Normal institutions and 
the Superintendents, but principally by the latter. 
They hold annual examinations for the purpose of 
testing the qualifications of candidates for the ofiice of 
teachers, but these are not of a very stringent nature. 
Those who are trained at the Normal institutions can- 
not as a rule be prevailed upon to remain in the pro- 
fession, since the emoluments are so low. Thus the 
ofiice of teacher falls to those who are either unfitted 
for any other, or who follow it only until they can ob- 
tain more remunerative employment. There is thus a 
constant change of teachers, in the schools, especially 
the rural ones, than which nothing can be more per- 
nicious to progress In education. This tendency to 
change is fostered by another proclivity in the school 
boards, or rather the same under a different' aspect. 
The legislature makes it a condition of granting its 
aid to schools that they should remain open at least 
five months in every year, and many boards make this 
minimum likewise their maximum. Still more adopt 
another expedient. When the schools are full, which 
generally happens in winter term, they engage a 
teacher at a comparatively high rate ; when the attend- 
ance falls, he removes or is removed, to make way for 
another who will accept the office for a nominal sal- 
ary. It is unnecessary to say that, small as this salary 
is, it overpays him for what he does. Then, too, there 
is a tendency to allow the school-house to fall into dis- 
repair; and the apparatus and school machinery are 
often of the scantiest character. 

This miserable economy on the part of the school- 
boards is one of the greatest blots on the educational 
system in America. The constant, in fact, the stereo- 
typed complaint of the superintendents is, that effi- 
cient teachers cannot be got, or, if got, cannot be in- 
duced to remain, on account of the miserable sala- 
ries, and that the school-rooms are often quite un- 
suitable on account of the starvation system of the 
boards. 



THE GREAT QUESTION. 



THE all-important subject that should engage the 
attention of every lover of our Commonwealth 
and of our noble system of public instruction, is, **How 
can the ignorant, idle, vagrant, vicious and friendless 
children in our midst be reached and educated?*' 
Statistics show us that they furnish the greater por- 
tion of our criminals and paupers, and very canefnl 
estimates determine that it will certainly cost less to 
educate than to restrain them. This being the case» 
common sense teljis us to do the latter ; but how ? 
These children belong to classes peculiarly hard to 
reach, and yet we believe this possible; but at the 
very start we are told that unless we can do it " in a 
republican way, then republicanism is a failure." 
We must not consider republicanism a Dailure, when 
men and women are compelled to obey the laws en- 
acted for their preservation. . We do not. We cdl 
ourselves a free people, but so long as we permit 
children to grow iq> into criminals and paupers and 
then are compelled to support them and waste our 
substance in so doing, by so much we are not free; 
when we permit illiterate and superstitious men to 
exercise the elective franchise and to use their influ- 
ence in placing rulers over us, we are not free ; when 
we allow liquor to flow as water^ and then pay 
lai^ely to support the inebriate and his family, we by 
so much have lost our liberty. 

These children can be reached in a " republican 
way" even though many evils, now rank and flourish- 
ing, be iMinished, and we become, by so much, a freer 
and happier people. 

The elective franchise should be withheld from all 
who cannot in a responsible manner exercise it. We 
do not consider the idiot wronged because he can- 
not vote, and why should the man unable to read and 
write be thought to be wronged if that great boon is 



Our readers will now, doubtless, expect to have 
some information as to what their salaries are. The 
average salary of male teachers is 40 dollars per 
month, and of females 34 dollars; the average length 
of the school term being about (}% months. But 
there is a marked difference between the salaries paid 
in city and in rural districts. Thus, in the Phila- 
delphia district, the average salary is 159 dollars per 
month for male teachers, and 50 dollars for female 
teachers, and the employment is constant throughout 
the year. This is a surprising diffierenc^^ the cause 
of which is obvious; the necessary result is, that 
there is no complaint of the inefficiency of 'teacheis 
in the city. It is necessary to add, that the salaries 
for the year whose statistics we have given, arc lower 
than usual; mosl of the school-boards made reduc- 
tions in the payments to teachers, on account of the 
depressed conditioiT of industry, trade and commerce 
which prevailed during that period throughout the 
United States. 

The salaries of the superintendents are compara- 
tively moderate, varying from 500 to 2000 dollars 
per annum. The whole sum expended for school ' 
purposes throughout the year, was 9,624,458 dolhus, 
or nearly £2,000,000 sterling. 

In this article we have merely been able to glance 
at a few of the topics which Mr. Wickersham's report 
embraces ; we have no space for any account of the 
Normal Sch9ols, the teachers* examinations, repeats 
of Institute meetings, and other features of great in- 
terest. 
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withheld? We must give him every means of ac- 
quiring these powers, and if he fails to do so, then he 
can blame himself alone. 

It is said that the Chinese can almost all read and 
write, and that this is accomplished without schools. 
Offices under th^ government are granted to the 
scholars of the country, and every Chinese youth 
commences life in the ho(te that some day he will 
become a Mandarin or high government official. 

Now, would not the same thing work well with us ? 
Would not many of these children, learn to read and 
write, that they might exercise the privileges of citizen- 
ship ? We certainly think that they would. The ballot 
must not be intrusted to the illiterate, or republican- 
ism will prove a failure, and that before many cent- 
uries roll by. The incentive to obtain citizenship, 
we think, would influence many to achieve an ed- 
ucation, but it will not influence all. How shall 
these remnants be reached ? 

We must not shut our eyes to the fact that when 
men and women must struggle continually for a 
scanty existence, their moral natures are brought very 
low, and they soon become satisfied with the low 
animal sphere of life. Indeed, we all know that 
man can and does live on a verv low plane of animal 
life, in very many places ; and it is from these pUnes 
that vice and ignorance in all their horrid forms 
arise. The first thing to be done here is to introduce 
proper hygienic modes of life. We can never perma- 
nently raise up men and women while they are com- 
pelled to live worse than our brutes ; and what stem 
necessity at one time compels, soon becomes habit- 
ual, especialy to the rising generations. " Tenement 
houses,'* better called " pest houses,** must in some 
way be made more cheerful and healthful. This 
work will fall to the lot of the Boards of Health, 
city missionaries, physicians, and all who can labor 
to elevate the down-trodden. 

We refer especially to the poor in our towns. 
Whether large or small, they all contain a percentage 
of poor people, who are absolutely unable to obtain 
employment, simply because of the unfortunate and 
mistaken idea of the average American, who, when- 
ever fortune fails, moves to the city or town, failing to 
see the numerous evils that befal the throng that 
moves thither, for, even though they themselves may 
escape, the gulf still yawns for their children. No 
advice could be more appropriate at the present time 
than that of the venerable Horace Greeley, "Young 
man, go west," or, modified, «* Young man and wo- 
man, you are homeless and without shelter ; leave the 
city and go into the country, for there is, at all times, 
plenty and to spare.** We must elevate these squalid 
poor by improving their surroundings, and removing 
to a new territory as many as possible, that there 
they may again commence life under more favorable 
auspices. Notices have recently appeared in the 
newspapers that persons are removing from the City 
of New York to Australia, being induced to do so 
under the representation of prosperity in that far-dls- 
tant country. We have said that the unemployed 
should leave the cities, and if there is no better place 
to which to remove, then let them go to Australia ; 
but look over the length and breadth of this beauti- 
ful land \ There is room and to spare ; the South and 
the West stretch out their hands and say .<< Come, 
come and receive a home, with its joys and comforts, 
without money and without price.** 

The Sabbath-school must ever be a powerful en- 
gine in exerting an influence over the children of the 
reckless and careless, and we urge that special pains 



be taken to gather in these children who attend no- 
week-day school, and that when once in, they be in 
structed in the rudiments of learning, in connection 
with their religion. Cleanliness, respect, and all 
that goes to msdce up a man or woman, should* here 
be imparted ; and we firmly believe that many will 
be reclaimed. 

The churches on every hand must be waked up to 
look after the poor — not their poor, but the poor of 
the world. It is a most lamentable fact, that very 
few of the very poor ever enter the doors of the 
churches, at least of Protestant churches. They are 
practically excluded. There is no place for them. 
The average American man or woman apparently 
goes to church to display his or her finery, and from 
highest to lowest, there is a striving after fine clothes, 
and in this gorgeous company the poor have do 
place. The system of pew-renting leaves no room • 
for the poor man or woman, practically we mean ; he 
feels that there is no place for him. The ministers, 
much abused persons, must labor more for this class 
of our people. We cannot but call upon them more 
literally to follow their Master, in ''going about 
doing good ** continually, even as Christ did when 
among men. We think they should labor, not only 
for the spiritual welfare of the people, but for their 
temporal welfare also ; and then it will be more easy 
to reach them in spiritual matters. We would have 
the minister give advice and assistance in matters of 
hygiene, and in the right way of living pleasantly. 
Man is very largely a creature of circumstances, and 
he sinks or rises as those surrounding circumstances 
vary. 

Another portion will be reached by the Night 
School. In every town these schools should be es- 
tablished for at least thrte months of the year. We 
strongly believe that through them many can be re- 
claimed, and certainly those who desire an education 
and cannot attend during the day will be greatly 
benefited, and some of them may rise to positions of 
high social standing and worth. Most strongly do 
we urge upon directors and superintendents the vital 
importance of these schools. The State should take 
them in hand and nourish them. We believe that 
the great curse of the present order of things with the 
young apprentice and clerk is that his evenings are 
unemployed. These schools must be made very at- 
tractive, and certain features must be added that will 
draw and hold the persons to be benefited ; and one 
way to accomplish this is by the institution of popu- 
lar and practical courses of lectures, in connection 
with other instruction. More instruction can be im- 
parted in a given time by the lecture system than by 
any other; and if the instructor understands his 
business, it can be imparted in a most pleasing man- 
ner. In every town these courses should be multi- 
plied, and we sincerely believe that they would re- 
claim many. 

Our academies, normal schools and colleges can do 
much to aid in this matter, if they will heartily take 
hold. These institutions are largely endowed with 
public or private funds, and should certainly use 
them to the best advantage for the public* But how ? 
By instituting free courses of popular, practical lec- 
tures, such as would aid the poor and stirring young 
man in his efibrts to rise. These courses would not 
only benefit the communities in which the schools 
are located; but the communities would in a very 
few years very largely repay the schools by the in- 
creased patronage and confidence. ' When we con- 
sider the large number of colleges, academies and 
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normal and other schools of high jjirade, we are con- 
vinced that great and • lasting good might be accom- 
plished for our beloved Commonwealth, if they would 
only take hold. Which of them will be the firsTto 
institute such means as will give the young men and 
women around them the benefits of a free course of 
practical lectures ? We are now discussing no idle 
theory, but what we have seen work with great suc- 
cess. 

Our other means of reaching the masses, and one 
upon which we place great reliance, is the establish- 
ment of town and township libraries, Americans 
are said to be a reading people, but we sadly lament 
the reading of the present age. We do not wish to 
find fault or to draw comparisons, but our people are 
not reading the right kind of matter. They read too 
much of newspaper material and neglect history and 
biography. Our fathers read books of history, bio- 
graphy and travel, and, having few books, re-read 
what they did have, which was certainly of great 
benefit to them. Our people read too much, and 
think too little. No one can wade through volume 
after volume, without a moment's pause, and be much 
benefited. The trouble can be remedied by reading 
less. We do not object to light reading; but when it 
crowds out everything else, then we do object. No 
works so much tend to make men and women what 
they should be as history and biography, and most 
earnestly do we recommend to teachers to direct the 
reading of their students into these channels. The 
life of one good man or remarjiable character, which 
has been carefully read, may cause the reader to 
take a new start in life, and to rise to positions of 
trust and honor. 

Most earnestly do we call upon teachers, superin- 
tendents, directors, lovers of our State, all who desire 
the advancement of mankind, to take hold of the 
library question. It will repay all labor a thousand- 
fold. One of the most charming parts of this State, 
so far as its people are concerned, is one in which 
the town library flourishes. They have done great 
things for the East ; they are doing great things for 
the West, and will do as much for us if we will only 
use them. 

The library, night schools. Sabbath schools, lec- 
tures, churches, and even the restricted rights of cit- 
izenship, will not reach all of the class we intend to 
benefit. What then will reach them ? We believe 
nothing will. The means mentioned will reach very 
many, but as human society is now organized, there 
will long exist a large percentage of illiterate and de- 
praved. Shall we then cease our labors ? By no 
means ; for with each additional efibrt used the num- 
ber of the depraved will grow less, and, in the great 
unknown future the time may come when none such 
will remain, and only the fittest survive. May the 
day be hastened ! One thing is certain. If illiteracy 
increases and is permitted a voice in the government, 
then will republicanism fail ; but if the rights of citi- 
zenship are restricted, then will the nation live long, 
passing steadily onward from higher to higher spheres 
of experience. 

The cause of universal education is the vital ques- 
tion. I^t us all give it our careful attention, and 
many minds may devise some rational means of ad- 
vancing our common object. The great Teacher 
spent much of his life among the lowest of earth, and 
elevated many. His example and promises we still 
have. Let us, then, renew our labors, and use every 
means to aid us in the great and important work. 
University at Lewishurg^ Pa, G. G. G. 



ADORNING COUNTRY SCHOOI^ 
ROOMS. 

THE memories of the school-room cling 
to us through life, and influence us in 
no slight degree; hence it should be the 
brightest of all places. There youth, with 
its love of beauty, its keen appreciation of 
tasteful adornments, its never-failing admi- 
ration of the beautiflil in nature or art, spends 
much of the first years when all impressions 
*are lasting. Later in life, we are clad in the 
armor of good taste, and awkardness, un- 
couthness, or deformity, have little effect on 
our well -protected characters; but the child, 
exposed to these influences, and susceptible 
to their contamination, has no defense. 
They steal upon him like the treacherous 
tide, slowly but surely overwhelming the 
correct ideas of beauty which are inherent 
in every soul. As the heliotrope seeks the 
sunlight, so the soul of the little learner 
turns to beautiful things, grows in the con- 
templation, and drinks in their sweet quali- 
ties. 

In cities, teachers are brought into close . 
competition with each other, and nearly 
every one makes an attempt to beautify the 
room where his or her pupils congregate; 
H)ut, from lack of funds, taste or judgment, 
the attempt is often futile. Few rooms arc 
really decorated, but many have in them 
some curious and tasteful objects that break 
the monotony. In visiting hundreds of city 
schools, we have never seen a room utterly 
devoid of beauty. But, during a childhood 
of district school attendance, and in inspect- 
ing many district schools in, at least, two 
states in the Union, we have seen but five 
that were adorned by any of the thousand 
beauties that might have been placed in 
them. The very acme of bare, blank drea- 
riness is reached in these schools. Who does 
not remember the expanse of rough, snaoky 
wall, relieved by nothing save, perhaps, a 
dusty line of cobweb along the angles? The 
old rusty stove, broken perhaps, and minus 
a leg ; the drunken pipe that zigzags its way. 
to the smokiest part of the room, the dilapi- 
dated wood-box, the patched blackboard, 
the dusty, uncurtained windows, the grimy, 
uncomfortable benches (the bane of all 
country schools), where little forms lose all 
their grace, and little faces grow weary and 
pitiful — all these are parts of the average 
district school. 

Yet fond parents send their children to 
these places, and earnest teachers stand 
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there working for them, and botTi think 
they ask a possible thing when they urge 
the young creatures to be good, to be ambi- 
tious, to practice all the virtues. Can a 
child be good when the love of beauty and 
comfort which God has planted in its heart 
is outraged every hour by its surroundings? 
Teachers, parents, ask yourselves this ques- 
tion ; ponder it carefully, then answer it in 
works ^ not words. If the above be a picture 
of your school-room, begin the work of 
beautifying it to-day. The labor belongs to 
parents as well as to teachers, but we know 
by experience how hard it is for teachers 
to impress parents with this fact, especially 
in the district schools, in whose behalf we 
write. We say, however, to every teacher, 
''Begin the work." The children will 
prove earnest little helpers, and often im- 
part their enthusiasm to apathetic parents. 
The first requisites are soap, water, and 
whitewash. Cleanse the building and the 
plat of ground surrounding it. If you can, 
take Saturday for the work ; this will show 
that you do not desire to interfere with the 
school programme ; that you are willing to 
sacrifice something for the beauty of the 
room ; and will inspire the pupils with a de- 
sire to "clean up." Divide your little 
army of volunteers into companies, giving 
each division its own work. On this day 
the "big boys" — bless the roguish, bois- 
terous creatures ! — ^will prove the best of 
workers. Encourage them by judicious 
smiles, and they will do all the hardest 
work, leaving tke easy and ornamental part 
for the girls. The uncomfortable benches 
cannot be remodeled, but they can be 
cleaned ; the smoky wall whitened ; the 
stove polished; the fioor and windows 
washed; and the yard freed from all its 
debris. Then your tired little band must 
be sent to their homes, after you have in- 
formed them of some articles they might 
furnish "to make our house pretty." They 
rush off to sound the praises of the clean 
room, and nine out of every ten appear on 
Monday with some contribution. Some 
may be wholly unfit for your purpose, but 
some means may be found of urging Johnny 
to donate his ugly glaring print to the girls' 
playhouse, and of disposing of Susie's im- 
possible cotton-fiannel cat, without wound- 
ing the loving little donors. If the house 
has no closets, have the large boys to make 
a corner cupboard, to hold the broom, pails, 
wood, and all unsightly paraphernalia; 
paint or stain this cupboard, if possible. 
Country teachers are rarely burdened with 



the '* filthy lucre," so desirable when one 
begins to indulge in adornments. " Mindful 
of this we will name some cheap, yet tasteful 
articles that may be easily made. To begin 
with mottoes : These may be made of ever- 
green, but they are more durable, and even 
prettier, when cut from the dark blue or 
green paper sold by all stationers, and faced 
and tipped with a narrow line of gilt paper. 
The letters should be of ornamental patterns, 
and be fastened on the wall with pin-head 
tacks. At the usual elevation of mottoes, 
the tacks are not visible. The paper need 
not be attached to pasteboard. For small 
mottoes, to be framed with evergreen or 
rustic work, take white card-board and trace 
the letters and accompanying vines on it. 
Then paste dried fern leaves and other 
leaves over the tracing and* you have a 
motto quite as beautiful as many that can 
be purchased. For cheap frames, encour- 
age the boys to whittle out strips of pine, 
dip them into a strong solution of logwood, 
and glue them into the shape of common 
rustic frames. They look nearly as well as 
walnut. For money to buy pictures, get 
parents to contribute, deny yourself some 
luxury, or give an evening entertainment, 
conducted by the school, always stating 
clearly for what purpose the money is to be 
usdd. Select the pictures yourself. Have 
nothing glaring; quiet, tinted landscapes, 
children at play, animals resting, these have 
a charm for any one, though they are noth- 
ing more pretentious than lithographs. 
Procure a large chromo or engraving for the 
front of the room, if possible, and let it be a 
subject from which many an instructive 
" talk" can be had. We know of nothing 
better for this purpose than a portrait of 
Washington, Longfellow, Bryant, or some 
other noted personage. 

Brackets can be made in the same manner 
as the rustic frames. We know no prettier 
design for the front of the room than a paper 
motto arched above this large picture, or a 
group of small pictures, and a bracket placed 
each side, upholding a vase from which Ma- 
deira vines run along the wall and twine 
among the letters of the motto. English 
ivy is a beautifiil vine for this purpose; in 
fact, any vine looks well on white walls. 
Have some plants, even if they are wild 
plants, and make rustic or wire hanging 
baskets for moss and vines. In winter, when 
plants freeze in your school-room, replace 
these vines with the common partridge berry, 
whose green leaves and scarlet berries are 
always beautiful, and your moss and vine 
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will grow all winter. Perforated card wall- 
pockets, worked with bright zephyr, are 
very pretty. Strips of tinted paper, sewed 
with zephyr into the usual diamond form for 
card-pockets make beautiful receptacles for 
ferns and pressed autunui leaves. Men must 
usually delegate these two classes of orna- 
ments to the young ladies. In autumn, 
gather maple leaves, press and varnish them, 
and you have material for wreaths, crosses, 
anchors, etc., whose beauty is unfading. 
The stems from bunches of raisins, dipped 
in melted red wax, form good imitations of 
coral branches, and from these, pretty bask- 
ets, brackets, and small frames can be con- 
structed. Encourage your pupils to make 
geological and botanical collections. Very 
young children, with a little instruction, can 
classify the common rocks and earths, and 
learn the parts of plants and flowers in an 
incredibly short time. 

Last, not least, however, comes the teacher 
and his appearance. It is not necessary that 
this individual possess a faultlessly beautiful 
face and figure. But there should be on his 
face a kindly and intelligent expression, 
which constitutes the chief charm of any 
countenance. A teacher's attire should be 
in good taste, and suited to the dimensions 
of his purse. However cheap the material, 
let it never be slovenly; gaudy, or monoto- 
nous. With this room, and this teacher, 
few children will turn away from school 
with dislike. A new interest in the place, 
and new care for it, will instantly be mani- 
fest, and one week's enjoyment will amply 
repay all trouble and expense. 

Cor. Chicago Educational Weekly. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

THE following list of examination ques- 
tions has recently been issued by the 
State Board of Indiana. Many of these 
questions will be rated "easy enough" by 
not a few readers of The Journal: 

Arithmetic. — Define diameter, circnmference, 
surface, and a triangle. Illustrate each by figure, 
i [ (9.25+9.263)— 2.89i]X.6i5 I- -«-.205=what? 
Reduce ^ hour and ^ minute to the decimal of a day. 
The divisor is 13, the quotient is 19, the remainder 
184; what is the dividend? ' A man owned a farm 
containing 40 a. 3 r. and 22 so. rods., and sold it at 
^40.757 per acre; how much aid he get for it ? Di- 
vide the least common multiple of 34, 51, 68 and 85, 
by the greatest common divisor of 88 and 154. Re- 
duce }, i}, and 4 to a common denominator, 
by anal]rsi8. Divide 4 by f, analyzing the prob- 
lem. If a staff 9 feet nigh casts a shadow 6 feet 9 
inches in length, what is the height of a tower whose 



shadow is 75 feet 6 inches in length ? — to be done bj 
proportion. A miller takes 4 quarts of toll fhm 
every bushel of wheat; what per cent, does he take 
for toll ? What is the interest on ^750 for 16 months 
and 13 days at %% per cent, per annum ? Wfaat is 
the difference between 95 per cent, of ^20 and .95 
per cent, of ^20 ? When it is noon at San Francisco, 
which is 127 degrees west longitude, what is the time 
at the 180th degree, west longitude? If 12 yards of 
silk, ^ of a yard wide, cost I29.04, what will 10 
yards of silk i^ of a yard wide cost? A man bought a 
house and afterwards sold it for ^8,500, losing 18 per 
cent, on the cost price ; for what should he have sold 
it to gain 24 per cent, on the cost price? Define 
interest, principal, and usury. The base of a cone is 
10 ft. in diameter ; its height is 30 ft. : what are its 
solid contents ? What is the length of the longest 
straight line (which can be stretched) in a room 24 
feet long, 16 feet wide, and 12 feet high ? Extract 
the cube root of 2,299,968. Fifty acres of land was 
divided among three brothers, as follows : The first 
received J, the second f, and the third the re- 
mainder; how many acres did each receive? 

Geography. — Of what does Mathematical Geog- 
raphy treat ? Name and locate three active volca- 
noes. What great rivers rise in the Rocky Moun- 
tains ? Name the Lake States. Why are the days 
and nights equal at the Equator ? Bound' Florida. 
Name the divisions of South America traversed bj 
the Andes. What is the form of government in Rus- 
sia? and how does it differ from that of England? 
What is the use of Latitude and Longitnde? lo 
what zone is vegetation most luxuriant, and why T 
What part of the earth is chiefly occupied by Malays ? 
by Mongolians ? Why is the equatorial axis of the 
earth greatef than the polar axis ? Name and locate 
three ocean currents. Name and locate the five long- 
est rivers in the world. What grand divisions are 
wholly in the northern hemisphere ? Trace a water 
route from Chicago to Australia. Name the Gulf 
States and their capitals. What countries supply 
India rubber ? Bound the Indian Territory. Name 
three volcanoes of Mexico. 

Grammar. — Decline the following words : valley, 
hero, bov, city, he. What time is indicated by each 
of the following verbs: shall have studied, have 
studied, had studied, study, will study. Parse the 
pronouns in " Whom did you see ?*' What is the 
necessity for modifying words in a sentence ? Qas- 
sify modifiers on any ^is you may select. Correct, 
and give reasons for, '* I know who you meant," ** It 
was them." How are the tenses that denote pro- 
gressive action formed ? those that denote completed 
action? Define a verb. According to what are 
verbs classified as transitive and intransitive ? Define 
a phrase ; write a sentence containing a phrase ; on- 
derscore the phrase. What is the distinction between 
the objective and the adverbial modifier ? and give 
examples. Define a clause ; write a sentence con- 
taining a clause used as subject. Define voice. 
Name the voices, and state how each is formed. De^ 
fine gender ; what are the ways of distinguishing the 
sender of nouns ? Correct the errors, if any, in the 
following sentences : ** If I was he, I would stay." 
" Neither John nor Henry were there." " 1 intended 
to have gone this morning." " He don't do the 
work good." How is the case of a noun distin- 
guished? ''The book was written by a friend;" 
parse the verb ** was written." Write sentences using 
the following words in the possessive case: Farmer, 
herdsman, Moses, Thomas, houses. Analyze the 
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sentence, " It is not known who committed the act." 
Analyze : << He saw that it would be useless to make 
a second attempt." Write a sentence containing a 
clause used as an objective modifier; as subject; as 
predicate. Write four sentences containing modal 
adverbs. 

HiSTX>RY. — Name five of the principal Spanish ex- 
plorers in the United States, and give a brief account 
of the labors of each. Name two of the principal 
French explorers in the United States, and give a 
brief account of the labors of each. Give an account 
of John Smith and his connection with the settlement 
of Virginia. What was the Navigation Act ? when 
and by whom was it passed ? Wluit were the prin- 
cipal events of the year 1775? What were the 
effects of the surrender •f Burgoyne? When, 
where, and between whom was the battle of Tippe- 
canoe fought ? What were the results of that battle ? 
What were the principal events of Madison's admin- 
istration? Describe Sherman's march to the sea. 
What were the alien and sedition laws ? 

Physiology. — Name the bones in the arm and fore 
arm. What are the chief functions of the liver? 
Describe the structure of the veins. Why is there a 
pulse in the arteries and not in the veins ? What is 
meant by secretion ? Define nutrition ; enumerate 
the changes involved in nutrition. What is the di- 
rect effect of the digestive process on the various or- 
gans of digestion ? Describe the movements of the 
heart in circulation. Why is frequent washing 
of the body necessary to health ? What general di- 
rections would you give in regard to bathing ? What 
two conditions are essential to the sense of taste ? 

Thbory and P&acticb. — ^What are the character- 
istics of a good school government ? How would 
you conduct a lesson in reading in the First Reader? 
Why should the school-room be properly ventilated ? 
Name the proper means to be employed to secure 
punctuality. What means are proper to be used to 
secure study in school? What are the relative mer- 
its of the Word Method and Phonic Method of 
teaching reading ? Should pupils be detained after 
school hours to make up lessons ? Give some rea- 
sons for your answer. What kinds of punishment 
are ever admissible in a school ? State the relative 
merits of written and oral spelling. Why is it not 
best to teach children their letters before teaching 
either the words or sounds of letters ? 
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SPELLING.— With most teachers and scholars 
spelling is considered a veiy dry-as-dnst task ; 
and not without reason. Taking an ordinary spell- 
ing-book and an ordinary child, and setting the one 
to learn a long column of the other, or perhaps a page, 
which column or page is to be repeated with the 
book closed, seems hardly so delightful an entertain- 
ment as a magic lantern would b<e. '* But children 
are not taught because things are delightful, but be- 
cause they must learn," says some teacher. Very 
true. And that is the point that should be most 
prominent in every teacher's mind. Children must 
learn. Spelling, among other things. Now it is a 
rule in mechanics that there is the greatest amount of 
work accomplished where there is the least amount 
of friction. And if, in teaching, where this rule ob- 
tains with as much force as in the domain of the 
physical world, the teacher can educate and the 



scholar acquire with pleasurable ease that which has 
hitherto been a grievous task, then, as in the domain 
of the physical world, more and better work has been 
done, with greater ease and in less time. 

That disgusted and discouraged weariness, which 
it IS the lot of so many teachers to feel, and the sul- 
len indifference and carelessness which so many av- 
erage scholars exhibit, can all be avoided and re- 
placed by the feeling on the teacher's part, that to 
educate, even in the plainest branches, is a delight- 
ful, pleasure-seeking occupation ; while the scholar, 
with the mind awakened to the fact that there are 
many things yet to be learned, desirable to be learned, 
and the learning of which is to be courted, eagerly 
sets about learning. 

So much has been said, as preliminary to the hints 
on teaching spelling, because of the proneness of 
almost every teacher to look upon these elementary 
studies, and more particularly spelling as in the man- 
ner necessary to acquire, because one must begin 
somewhere, and therefore one might as well degin at the 
be^nning; but that the how, the why, and many 
ouer considerations of great importance in the study 
of Geology or Chemistry, can be in no manner neces- 
sary in this case ; since all you have to do is to learn 
it, you know. 

The beginning of Spelling is at first the beginning 
of Reading. So that the remarks made upon the 
first steps in Primary Reading apply as well to the 
first steps in Primary SpelUpg. Later on, however. 
Spelling stands out by itself, a distinct exercise, 
which may be varied as follows : 

The teacher might ask the class to think of words 
beginning with any given letter. As the children 
think of a word, and spell, the teacher may write on 
the black-board, until the children can think of no 
more. If the list is too short, the teacher may sug- 
gest one. As for instance : — The initial letter is B. 
The children cease to give words after some fifteen 
are thought of. The teacher will then ask what we 
say of people who cannot see ? Children will readily 
give " Blind." And so on. If a word is misspelled, 
the teacher might write it, and then invite criticism 
on all the words on the board, leaving the finding of 
the fault to the children. So too, when they are well 
in the lesson, let the teacher write the word grossly 
misspelled. How happy the child is who discovers 
the failure ! No more words should be put on the 
board than can be well remembered. When the les- 
son is on the board, the children should copy neatly 
on their slates. Any work slovenly done, is an inju- 
ry rather than a benefit to a scholar. The lesson 
may then be read from the slates. Words may be 
given that have a certain terminal letter. Others 
with a certain central letter. But care should 
taken in the beginning not to allow too many words 
to be given. Afterwards, when the class gets the 
swing of the lesson, more may be allowed, because 
there will be more time, as the children will give the 
words with greater ease and rapidity, spell more cor- 
rectly, and write and read from the slates more 
quickly. 

Then again the teacher may take the crayon and 
draw, and ask the children to tell her what she did? 
Children say '* draw." The teacher then asks the 
children to spell the word. Te&cher then writes. 
So she may either perform an action or allow a child 
to perform the action. Thus she may have such a 
list : — talk, draw, write, speak, spell, think, etc. If 
the class cannot read writing she should print the 
words. For a review, the children may take turns 
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in writing, each one word on the board. Another 
excellent spelling lesson can be made of the objects 
in the room, or of the names of different animals, or 
of fruits, or of flowers. In these lessons, when the 
time admits, a few words of conversation should be 
thrown in. A judicious teacher will know where, 
when, and how much, so as to add to the interest of 
the lesson. 

When the time has come for the child to learn 
spelling from a book, the teacher should always talk 
with the class about the lesson, as a preliminary exer- 
cise. She may also give each child a word to take 
home and think about, and find all that there may be 
found out about it. Let this information be commu- 
nicated to the school or class, whichever may be 
thought best, the next day. 

And so one may go on to infinity. For the greater 
amount of variety you put in the lesson the more 
variety suggests itself to you. And well conducted 
variety is Hfe, And life is the needed element in 
any lesson; while, without it, the most fascinating 
subjects become dry. 

On Reading. — The superintendent of a thriving 
northern town in Ohio, with its schools ranking 
among the best in the state, gave this instance as one 
of the forms in which he had encountered the evil. 
In the middle of the school year the graduating class 
came into his charge for instruction in a certain 
branch. He put into their hands what he considered 
a good book. It was not, however, on the orthodox 
text-book plan, with crystallized statements and form- 
ulas. It was simple : one of that class of books so 
scarce in our schools, and on publishers* lists ; a book 
in which mere verbal memory is quite inadequate to 
prepare the pupil for recitation. It was designed to be 
read and summarized, not to be pored over sentence 
l^ sentence. After some weeks, no headway seemed 
to have been made. It became a matter of inquiry 
upon the part of the teacher to ascertain what was 
wrong. The difficulty could not be in the text-book, 
nor in the application of the class, as was clear from 
their character and previous standing. At last he 
became convinced that " his class did not know how 
to read," They could memorize and recite, as they 
had done all their lives : but they could not grasp 
thoughts and digest them; Thev lacked the powers 
of seeing connections and logical sequences, on per- 
ceiving what is implied as well as what is stated. He 
went to work with the definite purpose of teaching 
his class how to read, and during the term made that 
as much an object of drill as the subject-matter of the 
book. 

The same was the experience of an enterprising 
teacher of history, who had attempted to discard the 
rote method of recitation, and to secure from his 
pupils responses based upon good, careful reading, 
and not upon poring over the lesson again and again. 

Another teacher spends more time in teaching a 
class in History how to read than in laboring to fix 
facts ; in seeing that they fully comprehend the text or 
else realize distinctly that they do not comprehend it ; 
in training them to discover the connections which in 
thought we always supply between sentences in con- 
nected discourse, but which are seldom expressed ; 
in fact, in developing the power to perceive thoughts, 
as in object lessons, we attempt to develop the percep- 
tive facuhy in reference to things of sense. 

Still another is disgusted in cla«»es that ought to 
have some maturity, by the want of reflection and of 
the full comprehension of ordinary English. And 
yet the exigencies of examinations, per cents and 



comparisons oblige this teacher not to follow the 
course approved by conscience, and which would in- 
crease the capacity of the class for future discipline a 
hundred fold, but to see that the language is learned, 
without reference to fullness or quickness of compre- 
hension, and that the bold facts are retained. 

Such are some of the developments, and to which 
others might be added. I believe it is a fact that 
in the whole course of our instructions, from the 
lowest grade to the highest, no failure so complete 
and so serious is made as in teaching the essential 
and genuine art of reading. 

With an entirely mistaken conception of the real 
object to be aimed at in teaching reading, it is the uni- 
versal practice to have lessons read and re-read, an<l 
made the subject of continued drill, which practice is 
largely responsible for the condition of things here re- 
ferred to. Let any adult person be obligCMi to read 
or repeat the same piece often. Do not all thought 
and interest vanish ? Does it not become, if no* a 
repnhtive, at least a mechanical, exercise ? The mind 
wanders, whi^e the mere physical part is being 
performed. A person who has had much copying of 
documents to do, realizes how automatically we taxf 
act, how much and how well we can do mechani- 
cally, seemingly in the entire absence of attention. 
It is just this physical, thoughtless, automatic kind of 
reading which we cultivate by our present methods. 
A clerk will copy a whole deed without knowing a 
thing that he has written, save the form. His first 
performance of the kind was done with attention ; 
but the longer he continues in the business the more 
automatically he seems to act in this r^vlar work. 
So, the first time a child reads a lesson, it reads it 
attentively and intelligently, if it ever reads in that 
manner. At each repetition it gives less and less at- 
tention. Its voice begins to repeat words withoot 
any responsive activity of the mind, the same as the 
clerk*s pen transcribes them. Thus it comes by al- 
lowing or requiring pupils to read when the mind 
is not engaged, that inattention to the thought be- I 
comes a habit; that the mind faib to receive the full | 
impression from each word, and we produce pupils 
who can read only " words, words, words." 

Upon this ground, it is an evil practice to require 
a class to read in arty form a lesson more than once, i 
except at long intervals. If the piece is not fully 
comprehended, let the teacher make it dear as the 
lesson proceeds, and let the pupil "feel" the sensation 
produced when the light of full comprehension , 
strikes his mind. Nor can there be any defence now- 
a-days for allowing a class to pore idly over a lesson 
a second and third time. The means of preventing 
it are various, all of which are in use in differeot 
schools of the State. Here are some of them : 

1. Some schools adopt two or three sets of readers, 
and when a class has completed one book it immedi- 
ately enters the corresponding book of another series. 
This plan, I judge, cannot be excelled, when the 
clamor against expense does not defeat it. 

2. When a teacher comes across a piece, usually a 
story, which suits his purpose, it is taken to the editor 
of the county paper, who is generally quite willing 
to publish it. Then copies enough are secured to 
supply the class. Many a " Children's Column," is 
thus maintained by the enterprising teachers in conn- 
try and town, and their pupils easily supplied with new 
matter, and of just the right kind, because selected 
by a teacher's judgment. 

3. There are little periodicals published for this 
express purpose. Some boards make appropriations 
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to purchase as many numbers as are needed. Some- 
times teachers do it from their own pockets, and 
sometimes it is done by co-operation of teacher and 
pupils. Something of this kind ought to be regularly 
adopted, and pupils required to purchase at stated in- 
tervals. 

4. Back numbers of almost any issue of the juve- 
nile periodicals may be had at a price much less than 
that of the current number. Even if the expense fall 
entirely upon the teacher, I venture that he will say, 
after a fair trial, that "it pays." With proper care 
a teacher can preserve a set so as to supply many suc- 
cessive classes. The teachers of a graded school, or 
a township, can buy a set in partnership, each taking 
them in turn, and thus reduce the expense and secure 
all the benefit. Articles will be found in almost any 
issue of these periodicals adapted to the other grades. 

National Teacher. 



METHODS AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 



S. L. WATTS, 



THE introduction of the Teachers' Institute marks 
an era in pedagogic prpgress. Its influence is 
wide-spread and electric. Yet, as an institution, the 
institute, the country over, is only a human affiiir. 
No body of teachers has ever yet succeeded in placing 
aa angel in the moderator's chair, or men not ** sub- 
ject to like passions as we are'* on the instructor's 
stand. Consequently, men whose business it is to 
teach teachers do sometimes look at objects through 
glasses more or less distorted, and present subjects 
and methods in an exaggerated light. It would per- 
haps be hard to say whether instructors are to blame 
for this. A man appointed to speak on a certain 
subject cannot be successful unless he reaches a cer- 
tain degree of warmth and enthusiasm, and being full 
of his subject, he may be excused if he says things 
that are slightly, though altogether inadvertently, 
overstrained. Besides speakers, as well as writers 
are apt to be very fond of the o&pring of their own 
brains, and, having invented a theory or method, 
sometimes push it right along without stopping to 
think how many less pretentious, and sometimes bet- 
ter tested, methods they may be overturning^ 

Be all this as it may, almost ev%ry teacher of some 
years' growth, will recollect that the first discouraging 
visitor to his brain, after having entered the profes- 
sion, was the thought that he could not, by any man- 
ner of means, teach all the branches that, at institute, 
he had been told to teach, nor could he for want of 
time, apparatus, elbow-room, and what not, teach 
any of them in the precise manner indicated by his 
instructors. 

Now, it may be discouraging to all of us to be told 
to do so many things that we positively cannot do, 
but this is only a part of the refining process that is 
designed to make us good teachers. The teacher, 
seeing that somebody else's way won't work, must 
find a way of his own or modify that other some- 
body's to suit his own case, and, in either act, exer- 
cises qualities, in the language of the auction bills, 
*' too numerous to mention." 

We take it for granted that the teacher is working 
for a higher reward than mere salary per month. 
With this higher end in view, he is ever sowing the 
seed and suiting methods to the needs of his particu- 
lar school. It, for instance, h^ have charge of a 



school where Geography can be considered as a 
gjand whole, to be topically and philosophically con- 
sidered, he may be thankful and go on his way re- 
joicing. If, however, the minds of the children 
must flicker in an altogether unintellectual atmos- 
phere at home, and the use of that vehicle of all our 
knowledge, our language, be limited to intercourse 
between teacher and pupil, he need not be discour- 
aged, but has the refuge of going to work in some 
other way, and doing what he can, which is of itself 
a grand comfort, to sow some seed and fix some 
knowledge in the minds of his pupils that may bear 
fruit, and do its part toward making good citizens. 

Or, as another instance, perhaps more practical, if 
he wish to introduce lessons on language and the 
poverty or parsimonv of the parents withhold from 
him blank books and the other necessary aids to in- 
sure success in his work, why he has a refuge in mere 
slate and pencil! 

There is not space to set forth more examples, and 
we write this— ourself not having had the most ex- 
tended experience — ^humbly to remind young teach- 
ers that one of the qualities most severely needed in 
the teacher is sound and discriminating judgment in 
applying methods. EUich man's photograph differs 
from other men's. So widely do schools differ. No 
persons or schools are to be scorned because of a di- 
versity of gifts. The crusaders of old were not our 
later temperance crusaders, but there was good in 
both. So the various branches of knowledge and 
methods for teaching them must be continually 
turned over and recut and remodeled, and even 
biased, to suit all the mind-customers that come un- 
der our charge. 

hd tts not be discouraged when we are told to run 
faster than we are able to run. It is our business 
simply to run at our best speed in the best paths we 
can find. 



LECTURING AND TEACHING. 



WE are told by those who are competent 
to affirm in regard to such matters, 
that the supply of lecturers is excessive, that 
the lecturing business is overdone. Our 
own experience tends to confirm our belief 
in the statement, and has led us to investi- 
gate the causes that have brought about the 
decline of popular interest in lecturing. 
Some have ascribed the decadence to the 
prevailing pecuniary embarrassment, and the 
generally disturbed state of the country, but 
^ts show that the decline was antecedent 
to financial troubles. Others ascribe the 
declension to the fickle character of Ameri- 
can audiences, and predict that a brief re- 
spite will make them eager again to hear the 
sweet-voiced Nestors. Undoubtedly each 
of these agencies, and possibly others of a 
similar character, have tended to diminish 
our interest in the learned, eloquent and 
popular knights of the rostrum; but there is 
a cause more fundamental than any of these, 
not dependent upon the capricious circum- 
stances which shape financial panics, or 
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animate the American mind, and that is that 
lecturing does not satisfy the popular expec- 
tation regarding its design 

People have been taught that lectures are 
meant to instruct; indeed, people for a time 
believed they were instructed by them ; but 
a space for retrospection, and an occasional 
interrogation by some interested friend, has 
revealed to the average American that he can 
not absorb learning so rapidly, that he does 
not remember the leading points in the 
lecture, much less the steps which led to 
them, and that sometimes he remembers 
scarcely the theme. Persons by the thous- 
and have gone away from the lectures of some 
of our most eminent orators, unable to say 
that they had gained any ideas that they 
could make use of, or any food for mentsd 
assimilation. And so it is easy to see why 
lecturers have come to be regarded with 
comparative disfavor, and the lecturing busi- 
ness has declined. To be sure, lecturing and 
preaching are a necessity, for the public 
teacher cannot reach his audience in any 
other way ; yet after all, these are not suc- 
cessful ways of enforcing truth. 

Whatever may be said in behalf of lectur- 
ing, as a mode of interesting and instructing 
the public, and the necessity of its use among 
public speakers, there is neither reason, 
necessity, nor excuse for it in the school- 
room It is entirely out of place there, and 
the sooner teachers come to understand that 
they are to teach, rather than to exhibit their 
own ability, the better they will succeed, and 
the greater will be the progress of their 
pupils. The work of the teacher is not to 
furnish products for his pupils, but to present 
proper materials out of which the mind of 
the student may form its own products, which 
delight and strengthen it. It is utterly in- 
comprehensible to us, how teachers can so 
far forget the sphere of their work as to at- 
tempt to cram knowledge into the heads of 
their pupils at such a fearful rate as the lec- 
turer assumes to do ; yet the attempt to in- 
struct by using the methods of the lecturer 
is, if possible, even more absurd. 

There seems to be an almost universal de- 
sire, on the part of Americans at least, to 
harangue the people. Men crowd the de- 
partments of law, because they desire an 
opportunity to address juries and judges. 
Men are attracted to the ministry frequently, 
because while they conscientiously consider 
themselves debarred from the law, the same 
intense desire impels them to address the 
people. The vast numbers of speakers who 
gratuitously offer their services to central 



committees during a political canvass, in- 
clude many who are allured from the cares 
of business life by the exhilaration atten- 
dant upon stump-speaking. And if any 
teacher who has had experience in lecturing 
in his school will honestly examine himself, 
he will discover that he lectured as much for 
his own satisfaction as for the good of his 
pupils. It was great pleasure to the speaker, 
to hear himself give forth those meliifluoas 
words in perfectly-rounded periods. It af- 
forded him great gratification to feel his own 
vast superiority over the listening sufferers 
who sat with gaping mouths beneath. It 
was inspiring to think that some day such 
literary genius, such oratorical ability,or such 
masterly treatment of his theme, might be 
recognized, and that the world might count 
his among its honored names. It was in- 
spiring, we say, to feel thus ; and so he kept 
on lecturing to his pupils, despite his better 
judgment, and in violation of every princi- 
ple of correct teaching. But we firmly bc^ 
lieve that the end of this is nigh. 

The world, the American nation, the 
school boards, are recognizing the fact, that 
in the ^hool-room lectures are failures, that 
the school-room is not a suitable place for 
persons ambitious of political, forensic or 
magisterial distinction, to prepare themselves 
for their chosen employment. There are 
principles underlying education, there are 
principles underlying teaching, but the lec- 
ture is not as nearly in harmony with those 
laws as many less pretentious methods of 
instruction. We are well aware that the 
great universities of the world have upon 
their catalogues long lists of lecturers, resi- 
dent and non-resident; but even in the face 
of that fact, we njust be allowed modestly 
to assert, that those learned lecturers could 
do much more for the students they instruct 
by teaching them, by seeking to develop and 
cultivate the minds of the students, rather 
than by presenting to them in a few sentences 
the results of years of thought and investi- 
gation. 

There is enough — yes, too much — display, 
by far, in our schools at the present day. 
Time will regulate all such matters, we are 
sure, and eradicate from our school system 
whatever error there may be. The reforms 
yet to come, however, will tend only to estab- 
lish more firmly the refined and corrected 
principles and methods of instruction ; and 
not the least of these reforms will be the 
perpetual ostracism of the lecturing teacher 
from the schools. 

National Teachers' MoHikfy. 
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THE NORMAL METHOD OF TEACHING 
SPELLING. 

A. G. BEECHER. 



npO famish a preparation that shall enable the pa« 
X pil to spell words correctly whenever he writes 
them, is the true end of instruction in spelling. This 
is the main aim, and the only one, unless we admit 
that the spelling-lesson (even as a spelling -lesson) 
should do some^ing toward making the tyro in the 
art of reading familiar with the forms and pronunci- 
ation of the words he sees on the printed page. 
Time was, before the days of primers and primary 
readers, when the spelling-book, with its instruction 
in "the a-b-abs^ was almost the only means em- 
ployed in teaching the child his first lesson in read- 
ing. But one can read words readily without having 
anything like such an ideal of their form or such a 
remembrance of their letters as is necessary in order 
to write or to « print " them ; and at the present day, 
whatever the ordinary instruction in spelling may do 
to promote the learning of reading, it does incident- 
ally rather than designedly. The purpose that is 
now subserved by instruction in the spelling-book is 
to furnish a preparation that shall enable the pupil to 
spell words correcdy whenever he writes them. 

Ability to write words is tkt true end to be sought^ 
Spelling-book and writing-book are complements of 
each oUier; the one teaching how to make letters 
right, and the other how to use them right, and each 
playing a separate part in the attainment of a single 
end, the art of writing words. The ability to write 
, words is, in fact, the great end to be attained, while 
to be able to speli them is only part of this attainment. 
To teach the pupil merely to name the letters of 
words in their order (oral spelling) is to teach only 
one branch of the bare theory of tiie art to be ac- 
quired, just as teaching the proper forms of script let- 
ters or of their component parts is instruction in 
another branch of the same theory. 

The art can only be attained by practice. But an 
art is never acquired by learning its theory alone ; 
neither instructor nor learner may ignore its practice; 
for to master an art, its theory must be learned with 
and by its practice. The art of writing words, then, 
can only be learned by practicing it; and it is no 
mere inference, but a well-observed fact, that by such 
practice not only spelling, but also* writing, is soonest 
learned. 

Good spelling should be made a habit. If spelling 
is to be learned as a preparation for writing words, it 
should be so learned that the pupil shall be able to 
spell correctly with almost no conscious effort what- 
ever. A knowledge of spelling to be of ready and 
practical use must be such that the proper letters will, 
as it were, flow out of the writer's pen of their own 
accord, and the words seem to spelt themselves. In 
short, good spelling should be made a habit; it 
should become an act of spontaneous rather than of 
intentional memory. In aiming to make it such, it 
should be remembered that memory holds better 
what is seen than what is heard : — 

Segnius irritant animos demissaper aurem, 

Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus^ et quae 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator. ^VLOK. De Art. Poet. 

Th^ forms of words must be impressed upon the 
memory rather than the mere names of their letters; 
and practice in writing and written words is the only 
adequate means of doing this. 



Normal method of learning a spelling-lesson. Spell- 
ing, studied as a preparation for writing words, is 
more easily learned and better remembered by ac- 
quiring an ideal of the written form than by commit- 
ting to memory the mere names of the letters that 
compose the word. A spelling-lesson is, therefore, 
best studied by first reading and observing the writ, 
ten or script form, and then, imitating that form in 
the actual writing of the word. If the pupil is re- 
quired to prepare himself for merely oral recitation 
in spelling, his main endeavor is to memorize the 
names of the letters composing each word ; very little 
attention will be given to iYi^form of the word ; and 
if it be any other than the script form, the little at- 
tention he may give will be of the least assistance to 
him when he comes to write the word ; his recollec- 
tion of it will be, as far as it is correct, merely a 
remembrance of the names of its letters. If he 
should write it wrong, memory will bring forward no 
ideal of its form to tell him at once that the word 
does not look right; and without this prompting 
(which, perhaps, is every one's sole reliance in find- 
ing out bad spelling), he will not himself notice his 
error. The spelling-book should, therefore, present 
the words to be learned in their script form; the 
pupils should be required to write from the book 
each word of the lesson, and should also (for reasons 
given farther on) compose and write for each a sen- 
tence containing it ; they should bring what is so writ- 
ten to the recitation, and there each word should in 
turn be spelled aloud from the slate or paper and pro- 
nounced, and the pupil's own sentence for the word 
read. Learned by this method, one's recollection of 
a word will not be a mere remembrance of the names 
of letters composing it; the mind is impressed not 
only by sounds but also in the more powerful way, by 
form; the thing to be remembered is perceived with 
two senses instead of one ; there is a more tense ac- 
tivity of the power of attention, and memorv is better 
able to hold what is learned, and more likely sponta- 
neously to recall it when it shall be wanted. 

Normal method of reciting a spelling lesson. In 
the act of writing a word from memory, the pupil's 
attention is divided between the effort to remember 
the letters and the effort to make them, and if he is 
writing his own thoughts there is still another ele- 
ment of distraction. It is evident then that until 
practice has made him able to write a word with al- 
most unconscious effort he will be v6ry liable to mis- 
spell it. That a pupil's ability to spell a word orally 
is no certainty whatever that he will write it correctly 
is a fact often observed. A recitation in spelling 
should be a drill in writing words, subject to all the 
ordinary causes of distraction ; it should also be a 
test of the pupil's ability so to write. It is therefore 
best conducted by requiring him to write from mem- 
ory not only each word of the lesson, but at the same 
time an original sentence containing that word. 
Each pupil should in turn, as the teacher pronounces, 
write upon the blackboard a word and his sentence 
for it This may at first, especially with pupils un- 
able to write well, seem to require too much time ; 
but if the exercise is only posevered in there will 
soon be a marked progress in the legibility and speed 
of the writing, and it will not be long before com- ' 
paratiVely few words will be misspelled ; for there is 
a greater aversion to misspelling a word upon the 
blackboard than to misspelling it orally. The error 
made with the lips seems as it were to pass away 
with the sound of the voice, but the error upon the 
board stands out plainly in view until all lu^ve gazed 
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upon it. In using these exercises the teacher will 
destroy the habit of heedless spelling when it exists, 
and will each day be building up the habit of pains- 
taking and care. There will be a growing desire to 
spell right and an increasing mortification at spelling 
wrong. It is in the end much the shortest way to 
learn spelling, really requiring least time ; whatever 
is l^rned will be learned much better than by the old 
methods, and will by no means be so easily forgotten ; 
and besides the spelling and writing, the pupils will 
also learn lang^uage and many things that pertain to 
the art of composition. — Ohio Ed, Monthly. 



TEACHERS' CONGRESS IN IRELAND. 

THE teachers of Ireland hold for a few 
days> once a year, an assembly which 
they call a "Congress.*/ It is a representa- 
tive body, composed of delegates sent up by 
the numerous teachers' associations through- 
out the country. The late congress met at 
Dublin, and quite a full report of the pro- 
ceedings, including the dinner and the after 
dinner speeches appears in the Irish Teach- 
ers^ Journal, It appears from the report 
that but little real practical work was done, 
and that some of the sessions were quite 
stormy. That our own teachers may get a 
glimpse of the way their brethen do things 
in good old Ireland, we present below an ex- 
tract from the JaurnaVs criticism on the 
meeting : 

The Teachers' Congress of 1876 has concluded its 
sittings, and we can therefore take a general survey 
of the work it has accomplished. If numbers alone 
were to be the test, the gathering of this year would 
equal any that has yet taken place, and surpass most. 
At aU events, the large number which assembled 
proves the interest taken by the teachers of Ireland in 
this, the principal event, to them, of the year. On 
this point, we regret to say our congratulations can- 
not go further. The greater number of these teach- 
ers, in fact the vast majority, had very little oppor- 
tunity of expressing their sentiments on the questions 
of such paramount interest to them and their profes- 
sion. In our issue of the 23d December, we stated 
the reasons which led us to anticipate a stormy ses- 
sion : we regret to say, we have been but too true 
prophets. One question was forced on the consider- 
ation of the delegates by a small minority ; the more 
prominent of those composing it knew perfectly weU 
what the decision would be, and that its introduction 
would merely create discord, waste valuable time, 
and accomplish no useful purpose whatever. This, 
however, was of no importance to these gentlemen ; 
it mattered little to them that delegates sent up at 
great inconvenience and expense by their associa- 
tions, had no opportunity of giving their opinions on 
Pensions, on Results, on the Permissive Bill, on Resi- 
dences, on the qualification and supply of Teachers, 
and on the various professional topics, which should 
occupy the most prominent place at the National 
Teachers' Congress. The time at its disposal was 
amply sufficient for the full discussion of aU these 
matters; thedel^ates know how it happened that 



scarcely one-tenth of that time was so devoted to 
them. Certain questions were forced on their atten- 
tion by a few gentlemen simply anxious for supre- 
macy, and failing that, for notoriety. All the useless 
controversies about the introduction of the press, the 
reading of the minutes, the two journals, etc., had 
one and the same object ; and they served but too 
well the purposes of those who introduced them by 
obstructing business and creating bitterness of feeling 
and party spirit. We are happy, however, to record 
one pleasing feature. It was an agreeable contrast 
to their previous practice to notice that among the 
minority there were a few (unfortunately too few) 
who attended for the first time, and who imparted a 
new element into the mode of carrying on a discus- 
sion. They argued their own side of each question 
with great ability, with studied moderation and re- 
spect for the feelings of their antagonists — in a word 
as gentlemen. We presume some would be found to 
accuse us of personalities were we to name the gen- 
tlemen in question ; we therefore refrain ; but the 
delegates will easily recognize them by our descrip- 
tion. It is to us a most pleasing duty to bear our tes- 
timony to honorable conduct in opponents. 

The press question, about which so much froth and 
eloquence were wasted, ended, and happily ended, 
in smoke. We do not think a single delc^te of in- 
telligence, no matter how sincere his convictions may 
previously have been, but must now recognize the 
wisdom of adhering to the practice of former Con- 
gresses. We know, of course, that those who raised 
the question first will assert the contrary most loudly. 

The << fierce light of publicity" has been shed upon 
the proceedings, yet what has been the result? About 
fifty lines of the proceedings have appeared in the 
Dublin papers, and we ask any of the delegates or 
other teacher who has seen them, can these "reports" 
in any way tend to elevate the character of the teach- 
ers' profession, or advance the objects the teachers 
have in view ? The amendment, which was passed 
by a majority of 83 to 31, affirmed the principle of 
keeping the preliminary meetings private ; it, how- 
ever, admitted the Dublin press under certain condi- 
tions; and this compromise was adopted mainly to 
prevent the publication of *< surreptitious and unau- 
thorized" reports. We are happy to say that this has 
been done for this year at least ; the reporters saw 
what we have repeatedly asserted they would see if 
admitted, that the discussion of the internal affiurs 
of the organization were of no interest to the public, 
and they accordingly took no notice of what occurred. 



Does thb Institute Pay? — In times like the 
present when economy is considered one of the car- 
dinal virtues, the question is often asked : Does the 
Institute pay? While viewing it in a mere pecuni- 
ary light, though the question might be answered in 
the negative, yet it is capable of a much broader and 
deeper solution. The selfish teacher who attends 
the Institute, looking for his compensationin dollars 
and cents, may not be satisfied with the result ; but 
the true teacher, who looks only to the good of his 
profession, and improvement in his methods of teach- 
ing, will never regret the time so spent. 

Merchants, lawyers and ministers, have their as- 
sociations for the elevation and ennobling of their 
calling, and there is no class of persons who need the 
experience of older and abler beads more than the 
teachers of youth. It has been said that if teachexs 
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meet for improvement, they will improve, and, if a 
social meeting of teachers is beneficial, certainly 
listening to the suggestions and instructions of the 
wisest and ablest edlicators of our land cannot fail to 
be productive of good results. But if teachers, from 
selfish motives, attend at the opening of the session 
to get their credit upon the roll, then disturb the in- 
stitute by leaving before the exercises are closed, and 
are found on the street half of the intervening time, 
we need not be surprised when they cry out : •* The 
institute is a failure." 

Then go to the institute, earnest, faithful fellow- 



teacher; give good heed to the suggestions of able 
instructors, learn wisdom from the experience of 
others, and realize the fact that you are not alone in 
your work, but a unit in the great army of educators, 
battling against the hosts of ignorance and vice. At 
the close of the institute, with the earnest '* God bless 
you, and prosper you in your work," still ringing in 
your ears, return to your school, put in practice what 
you have heard, cheer your pupils with the songs you 
have learned, and at the close of your term, settle 
with your own conscience the question : <* Does the 
Institute pay?" z 



Editorial Department. 



THE SGHOOIi JOURNAL* 

LANCASTER, MAY, 1877. 
J. P. WICKERSHAM. ...... J. P. H'CASKEY. 

TH£ Empress of Japan has been visiting 
the newly- e.stabHshed schools for girls 
in Kioto. A Japanese Empress visiting 
schools ! Of what a wonderful revolution 
does this fact tell ! 

The Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers' Association has already invited 
the Minister of Public Instruction and the 
teachers of Ontario to attend the meeting 
to be held at Erie, in August next. We 
hope the invitation will be accepted. 

It is our purpose next month to com- 
mence the publication of -a series of papers 
on "Pedagogics Abroad." Some of them 
will be compilations; others, translation g ; 
and still others, articles from English books 
and magazines. As a whole, they will be a 
very valuable contribution to the educational 
literature of the country. It is . to be 
hoped that some way may be found of plac- 
ing them in the hands of every teacher in 
the state. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has received the following letter from the 
Vice-Minister of Public Education in Japan, 
Mr. Tanaka: 

Educational Department,) 
ToKio, Japan, Feb. 26, 1877. ] 

Hon. J. P. WlCKERSHAM, 

Dear Sir: — I have the honor to inform you that 
our party arrived here safely on the 8th of this month, 
and are getting on very well since. I am very much 
obliged to you for the kindness which you enter- 
tained towards us during our trip to America, which 
we enjoyed very much. In particular, I am much 
obliged to you for the present of reports and other 
documents. I hope you will accept my thanks. 
Very respectfully yours, 

FujiMARo Tanaka. 



Dr. Philippe da Motta, the Brazilian 
Commissioner of Education, has written a 
letter to the superintendents of the several 
cities and boroughs in this state, from which 
were forwarded volumes containing speci- 
mens of scholars' work for the Pedagogical 
Museum at Rio de Janeiro, thanking them 
for their valuable contributions. "They will 
be kept/* he says, "as a precious recollec- 
tion." 

We take pleasure in announcing that Miss 
E. M. Coe, of New York, is engaged in in- 
structing an "American Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Class" at the West Penn Square Acad- 
emy, corner of Market street and West 
Penn Square, Philadelphia. Miss Coe will 
be long remembered by the teachers of 
Pennsylvania in connection with her build- 
ing and kindergarten material and work 
at the Centennial. She also delivered 
an address at the last meeting of the State 
Association, at West Chester. Her class at 
present is composed of teachers, and we 
trust it will be so successful as to induce her 
to remain with us permanently. We agree 
with her that "so to educate children that 
the terrible evils of our social, religious and 
political life may be avoided, is the most 
important work of the present day." 



HAkvARD University, like the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, in England, 
not yet prepared to admit women as stu- 
dents, is extending its lately adopted sys- 
tem of outside examinations for them. A 
local committee has been formed in Phila- 
delphia to assist a class in making the neces- 
sary preparation, and an examination con- 
ducted by the University professors will be 
held some time next summer. There are 
not many men who would prepare them- 
selves in private for an examination of this 
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kind ; we will see whether there is a greater 
number of intellectual and studious women. 
But why compel women to study at a dis- 
advantage ? Why not admit them to all the 
privileges of the University at once ? 

As a valuable means of promoting a taste 
for the study of natural science, we would 
recommend the adoption of a system of ex- 
changes among our several normal schools, 
academies, and high schools. Each ought 
to have, and might readily have cpnnected 
with.it, a fine cabinet of minerals, fossils, 
etc. The institutions named are located in 
all parts of the state. If each would make 
a collection of the interesting objects of this 
class in its own vicinity and then enter into 
a system of exchange with the others, this 
desirable end would be accomplished ; and 
who can calculate the good that would grow 
out of it ? Who is there among our profes- 
sors that loves science well enough to move 
in this matter ? 



The normal school battle raged almost 
along the whole line of our State legisla- 
tures the past winter. In the legislature of 
New York, after a hard fight, the usual ap- 
propriation of |i8,ooe to each school was 
made by a large vote. In Maine, the cause 
rather gained than lost by the discussion, 
and this was decidedly the case in Minne- 
sota. Pennsylvania declares her faith in 
the policy of training teachers for her pub- 
lic schools by voting to her normal schools 
directly and in aid of students attending 
them the large sum of |2 10,000. ICansas 
alone, of all the States, has given vktory to 
the enemies of normal schools; but even 
this victory will be short-lived. 

Summer schools of science and Summer 
scientific excursions promise to become 
quite numerous. Several schools of this 
kind will be opened at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, under'' the direction of Harvard 
professors. They will have courses in 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Zoology, etc. 
Cornell University will charter a steamer 
and spend a month or more on the lakes, 
starling from Buffalo or Cleveland. Fif- 
teen students of Williams College will ac- 
company Prof. Sanborn Tenney to the 
Rocky Mountains. We hear also of scien- 
tific trips to Texas, to the Mammoth Cave, 
along the sea-coast, etc., etc. The only 
summer scientific school in this State, so 
far as we have learned, is that to be held at 
tlte State Normal School at West Chester. 



This is a mark of enterprise on the psirt of 
the authorities of that schoo*, and it will no 
doubt be successful. Is the example to be 
followed? Scienti^c excursions to our 
mountains, iron and coal mines, etc., would 
be very profitable. Who will be the first to 
move in the matter ? 



La Reforma, Madrid, Spain, has come to 
us asking for an exchange. It will give us 
pleasure to comply with the request. La 
Reforma is a magazine devoted to the in- 
terests of public instruction, and is the or- 
gan of the Academy of Teachers at Mad- 
rid. It will be recollected that Spain made 
a very creditable 'educational exhibition at 
Philadelphia, ancl that Col.' Marin, a dis- 
tinguished Spanish gentleman, was one of 
the judges in the educational department. 
Public instruction is attracting' much in- 
creased attention in this old country. Suc- 
cess to all efforts in this direction. 



The course of study prescribed for the 
primary schools of the Province of Quebec, • 
Canada, embraces the elements of agricul- 
ture. A little book called the "Petit Man- 
uel d* Agriculture," is generally used. The 
results of the introduction . of this branch 
of study are spoken of as very valuable. 
We do not doubt it,' and are prompted to 
ask the question whether it would not be 
wise for us in Pennsylvania to find room in 
our course of study for something of the 
kind. Surely, instruction in the elements 
of agriculture would be more useful to hun- 
dreds of thousands of our children than 
some parts of the studies they now pursue. 



The Philadelphia Times speaking of the 
effect of the hard times in reducing the rev- 
enues of municipal corporations and the 
consequent efforts rendered necessary in 
cutting down expenses, says that '' the sala- 
ries of school teachers seem always the first 
to come under the knife whenever any shear- 
ing is to be done." Believing that the 
Times has spoken the truth we are led to 
inquire why it is so. Not, certainly, because 
teachers receive proportionally higher sala- 
ries than other classes of persons employed 
by municipal authorities. Not, certainly, 
because they are at any time or in any 
place overpaid for the work they are ex- 
pected to perform. Not, certainly, because 
the education of the young is a matter of 
light concern, and it is of small conseqaence 
whether it is well or ill done. No, ashamed 
as we are to state it, the cause is that teach- 
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ers are generally more defenceless than 
other classes of officials, they can be ill- 
used with more impunity, they have little 
political influence. 

We are earnestly in favor of reform in the 
matter of official salaries ; but let us be brave 
enough to apply the knife where the cutting 
will cure and not kill. 



Our call for help in solving the hard 
problem of how to bring the children to 
school who are growing up among us igno- 
rant and vicious is generously responded to. 
In this number we present in the contribu- 
tor's department an earnest paper on ** The 
Great Question," by Prof. GrofTof the Uni- 
versity at Lewisburg. We hope every reader 
will not only read but weigh it. There 
will be found also, in the Directors* Col- 
umn, a letter containing very valuable sug- 
gestions, on the same subject, from a school 
director. Both of thfese writers are on the 
right track. If they have not fully solved 
the problem, they have pointed out the way 
in which it can be solved.' 

The task before us in this country, in order 
to make education universal, is a herculean 
one. It must be performed, the issue in- 
volves the very life of free institutions; but 
to accomplish the work will require the or- 
ganization and application o^all the forces, 
religious, moral, intellectual, political, that 
can be brought to bear upon it. They 
neither appreciate the evil nor judge well of 
the remedy for it, who think that the mere 
passage of a law inflicting a fine or impris- 
onment upon parents who do not send their 
children to school, will effect its cure. At the 
very best such a law could cut away only 
the outer portion of the cancer, while all 
its roots would remain untouched. 



Several text-book bills were before the 
Legislature at its late session, but none of 
them became laws. One provided that 
school books should not be changed more 
frequently than once in six years, a second 
reduced the period in which no change 
should be made to five years, and a third 
proposed that school boards should have 
the right to purchase text-books for all the 
pupils in their several districts. The mat- 
ter complained of by all was the too fre- 
quent changes of text-books even under our 
present law which limits these changes to 
once in three years. Now, the frequency 
of these changes is very much over* estimated. 
To hear the authors or framers of these book 
bills talk, one would think that the books 



used by the children in our schools are con- 
stantly undergoing changes, and that pa- 
rents are very heavily taxed to purchase 
them. This may be so in a very few districts; 
but the fact is that text-books are not now 
changed by the authority of school boards 
in the State of Pennsylvania on an average 
mare frequently than once in ten years. The 
evil is in great part imaginary. Can it be 
that this question is kept in agitation by in- 
terested parties ? If so, by whom, and for 
what ? 



Will not the friends of The Journal^ in 
Philadelphia, do two things for it? First, 
make up and send for publication a monthly 
statement of educational items and news? 
Scarcely any one outside of the city knows 
what is thought or done by its nearly two 
thousand teachers. Who will volunteer 
something ^in this direction? Second, to 
fill up the vacant places on our subscription 
list assigned to Philadelphia. At present^ 
we have but a small list of subscribers in 
the city. We are afraid the city teachers 
do not generally read an educational peri- 
odical. They ought to do so, and surely 
one published in their own State would be 
more useful to them than any other. 



At a convention of the School Superin- 
tendents and Commissioners of the State of 
New York, held at Albany, March 30th, 
the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved^ That while we do not agree with those 
who proclaim that our public schools are deteriorate 
ing, and who apparently delight in instituting unfav« 
orable comparisons between our own schools and 
those of sister States or foreign nations, we stil] be- 
liere that great improvement is not only possible but 
desirable, especially in the rural districts, both in the 
general system and in matter and methodls of instruc- 
tion. 

Resohedf That in the opinion of this, our conven- 
tion, the school district system has outlived its highest 
usefulness, and that there is imperatively demanded 
a change which shall make the town or county the 
unit for school taxation, and shall extend the benefits 
of systematically-graded schools to the inhabitants of 
rural districts. 

Resolved^ That the compulsory education act 
should be so amended as to contain explicit provi- 
sions for the care and education of truant children. 

Resolved^ That while recognizing the evils which 
arise from frequent changes in the text -books, we feel 
confident that a series of books published by the 
State would work greater mischief by opening a new 
door to jobbery and corruption, with the danger of 
fostering inferiority. 

Resohftdy That, to bring our reports in harmonr 
with those of the National Bureau of Education, we 
suggest that the basis of enumeration for statistical 
purposes be changed to the ages of 6 to 16 years in. 
elusive. 
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Resolved, That, as the object of Stale education is 
to prepare the child to become a law-abiding, self- 
sustaining, and intelligent citizen, we believe that 
industrial drawing, United States history, and the 
elements of political economy and of the sciences 
should form an important part in the curriculum of 
the common schools. 

Resolved, That, recognizing the fact that the most 
important factor in any system of education is the 
qualification of the teacher, we pledge ourselves to 
each other and to our constituents to spare no exer- 
tion and to shrink from no responsibility that shall 
tend to furnish better teachers for the schools of the 
Empire State. 



The Irish Teachers^ Journal^ March 24, 
contains a report of an interesting discus- 
sion in the British House of Commons on 
the subject of compulsory education in Ire- 
land. The discussion arose upon an amend- 
ment offered by Mr. O'Shaughnessy, the 
member from Limerick, and this gentle- 
man's speech was the feature of the occasion. 
Among other facts, he stated that out of a 
population of 5,400,000 in 1871, he found 
there were about 1,600,000 persons in Ire- 
land over five years of age who could not 
read or write, and over 800,000 who could 
not read. Between the ages of 15 and 16, 
21 per cent, could neither read nor write, 
and 19 per cent, could read only. True, 
some progress had been made, as in 1851 
47 per cent, of the Irish population could 
neither read nor write, in 186 1, 39 per cent., 
and at the present time 33 per cent. He 
argued that the amount of illiteracy still ex- 
isting was deplorable and alarming, and 
that the systems of education in force were' 
inadequate to the task of overcoming the 
evil. He plead for some form of compulsion. 
Other speeches were made . admitting the 
facts stated, but holding that the time had 
not yet come for the kind of legislation 
asked for, and that many practical difficul- 
ties lay in its way. The amendment was 
finally withdrawn. 



An exchange says: "A study of the re- 
port of the warden of the Indiana Northern 
Prison is calculated to confute generally ac- 
cepted ideas of morality. Of 704 convicts, 
only 81 can neither read nor write, and 
there are only 41 who can read, but not 
write ; the remainder are proficient in both 
these requirements, the attainment of which 
is held to be the first great step towards the 
lessening of crime." On the contrary, 
these statistics are about what one who has 
studied the relation of education to crime 
in this country would expect to find. . Out 
of 704 inmates, the .Indiana Northern 



Prison has 121, or very nearly 17 per cent., 
who cannot read. In the population of In- 
diana there is not nearly this proportion of 
illiterates. So that it is clear that one who 
cannot read is more likely to commit crime 
than one who can. Besides, if the matter 
were closely looked into, it would be found 
that the crimes committed by the ignorant 
are, as a general thing, of a grosser and 
more brutal nature than those committed by 
persons better educated. 

But for- ourselves, we are ready to confess 
that the mere mechanical facility of reading 
and writing does not go far to make a man 
moral, or to shield him from wrong-doing. 
A knowledge of these branches of learning 
gives him a little better chance to earn a 
livelihood, lifts him up somewhat in the so- 
cial scale, increases quite appreciably his 
sources of enjoyment ; but it does not do 
much in the direction of instilling good 
principles, awakening the moral forces hid 
in the soul, forming the character, or guid- 
ing the life. The power of education for 
good is almost omnipotent. Under favor- 
able circumstances, it can make good citi- 
zens out of ninety per cent, of the worst chil- 
dren that can be subjected to its influence. 
But an education that can accomplish this 
result must do more than teach mere read- 
ing and writing. It must mould the whole 
life. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



BELOW we insert an editorial article 
from Harper's Weekly, on "Normal 
Schools.'' It bears more particularly upon 
the question recently warmly discussc^d in 
the Legislature of New York in regard to 
State appropriations to these schools. The 
article is a very thoughtful one, and we 
commend it to those interested both for and 
against normal schools in this State. It sets 
forth two very important facts; first, that 
Normal Schools are now deemed a necessity 
to an efficient public school system, and 
will be sustained; and, second, that these 
institutions will be compelled hereafter to 
confine themselves more closely to the work 
of preparing teachers, and to do that work 
well and economically. These facts are as 
obvious in Pennsylvania as in New York, 
and the management of the Normal Schools 
will do well to take notice and govern 
themselves accordingly. 

A public school system cannot be made 
efficient without good teachers, and good 
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teachers cannot be had without special 
schools in which to train them. This is 
the experience of all countries educationally 
well advanced both in the Old World and 
the New. It is a doctrine that may be con- 
sidered established. No public man of any 
weight is likely to call it in question. • 

But while the principle upon which the 
Normal Schools are based is free from attack, 
much is said in opposition to these schools 
as now constituted and managed. It is 
charged that they cost too much for the 
number of teachers they ^^repare, that^ they 
admit as students large numbers who have 
no intention of ever becoming teachers, 
that many of/their graduates teach for a short 
time or not at all> that the teachers they 
prepare are not thoroughly trained, either 
in the science or the art of teaching, that 
the state has too much or too little control of 
of them, etc. Now, as a friend of the Nor- 
mal Schools, we are free to acknowledge 
that ours are far from being all that we would 
have them. They have done and are doing 
a noble work ; but the time has come for 
them to assume a more distinctly profession- 
al character, and to engage much n^ore 
largely in distinctive professional work. 
Their course in teaching must be enlarged, 
and the model schools in connection with 
them must be reorganized and made to bet- 
ter answer the end for which they were es- 
tablished. If the Normal Schools do not 
enter upon this work of improvement for 
themselves, they will be compelled to do it. 
Our Legislature has just voted to them a 
large sum of money ; they will be further 
aided, we trust, until their debts shall be 
paid and their equipment be made com- 
plete; then, once on their feet, the State 
will have the right not only to ask but to 
demand that they be placed in the best con- 
dition possible for the work of training 
.teachers for the public schools. But, read 

THE weekly's article. 

The question of the value of the Normal Schools 
of the State of New York, which was raised by the 
Governor in his message, has been repeated by Mr. 
Kttggles, of Steuben, in an elaborate speech in the 
Assembly. The points of his opposition are that the 
Normal Schools have become large local graded 
schools with teachers' classes ; that they do not supply 
a considerable portion of the teachers employed in 
-the common schools ; that the implied contract of the 
pupils to teach in the common schools is disregarded ; 
that the state affords ample means in academies and 
union schools for supplying teachers ; and that the 
abandonment of the Normal Schoob would be a 
large pecuniary advantage to the state. 

The comprehensive reply to this statement seems to 
be that if the Normal system is abused, the abuse 



should be corrected, not that the system should be 
l^bolished. There is nothing in the objections urged 
by Mr. Ruggles that might not be removed by a little 
care and thought. The Normal Schools should be 
held strictly to their purpose. The obligation of the 
pupils to teach should be made stringent and una- 
voidable, and the diploma should always take prece- 
dence in supplying teachers of the common schools. A 
Normal School is designed to train pupils, already 
educated, to teach. It is not intended to be a gen* 
eral or graded school or academy. There are eight 
Normal Schools in this state. For six of them the 
grounds, buildings, furniture, apparatus, and every- 
thing necessary to the maintenance of a school were 
furnished by the neighborhood. The expenses of in- 
struction are not necessarily extravagant. But we 
suspect from the report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction that the schools have been in' some 
degree perverted from their purpose in becoming 
schools of general academic instruction. This is an 
abuse, and should be corrected. But it is not a rea- 
son for abandoning the system. What is worth do- 
ing, is worth doing well. If the state undertakes to 
teach the people — and that it should do so few Amer- 
icans will deny — let it provide proper teachers. But 
fitness in a teacher is not determined by extent of 
knowledge merely. Teaching is not only the art of 
imparting knowledge, which the mere possession 
does not imply, but it is the art of showing how to 
acquice knowledge. It is not knowing, it is the 
ability of making others know*. 

The state, therefore, may and ought to require cer- 
tain qualifications of teachers. They should be per- 
sons who not only have knowledge, but who are. 
able to impart it. Training for this is the function of 
the Normal School, and its diploma should be the 
evidence of such training. The rest is a matter of 
experience and expediency. If it should appear, 
when the Normal Schools are properly and thor- 
oughly organized, with a distinct conception of their 
purpose, and with en'lire freedom from all entangling 
alliances, that they do not, for various reasons, sup- 
ply a fair proportion of the teachers annually re-- 
quired in the common schools, it will be time to con- 
sider whether the reasons that limit the attendance 
are not conclusive against the system. But not until 
then. Estimates based upon what is called the cost 
of graduation are illusive, unless the precise grounds 
of the calculation are plainly stated. Thus Mr. 
Ruggles says that the actual cost to the state in 
1875 ^^ txs^ graduate of the Buffalo school was 
^1513.27. The principal of the school, however, 
says that the state had made a special building ap- 
propriation to the school that year, and that the gradu- 
ating class was the smallest ever known in the school. 
He adds that, upon a fair calculation of all years and 
all expenses, the average cost of graduation is but 

The question is one of vital interest, and one that can 
be dispassionately considered. But its scope must 
not be misapprehended. Mr. Ruggles treats it as if 
it were wholly a pecuniary question. But it is very 
much more. It involves the integrity and efficiency 
of the whole system of public education. And it 
should be determined by the consideration whether 
the standard of education would be raised or lowered 
by an abandonment of the Normal Schools. To save 
a hundred thousand dollars, and lower the comm >n 
schools, would be really to accept a paltry bribe to 
weaken the foundation of the government. We are 
happy to say that this seems to be the mature jud^- 
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ment of the Assembly. For, upon a motion of Mr. 
Raggles to withhold the appropriation from the Nor- 
mal Schools, the Assembly, by a very decided ma- 
jority, resolved to continue it. It may now be ex- 
pected that a careful scrutiny of the general working 
of the Normal School system will be made, that any 
necessary changes may be considered and adopted. 



text-boOk job in the west. 

WE stated in our last number that 
book-bills, similar in their provi- 
sions to the one defeated three years ago in 
our own Legislature, had made their ap- 
pearance the past winter in the Legislatures 
of several states in the East and West. In 
none of them were they successful, so far as 
we have information, except in the State of 
Minnesota. In the State of Wisconsin the 
battle was well fought, and the school-men 
won a triumphant victory. T\it Journal of 
Education Hi that state, under the head of 
"A Fortunate Escape," publishes the fol- 
lowing earnest paragraphs concerning the 
danger and escape from it : 

We are barely able this month, before going to 
press, to refer to the narrow escape of our school sys- 
tem from one of the greatest perils that has threat- 
ened it since its organizaXion. One of the most 
shameless and wanton conspiracies ever organized 
for private ends, under the false pretense of public 
advantage, has just been frustrated by the prompt 
and indignant opposition of the educational forces, 
and the disinterested press of the state. 

A scheme was meditated an(f planned, as there is 
every reason to believe, more than a year ago, by the 
needy and desperate newspapers of the capital, io se- 
cure for ihemselves, for half a generation^ the monop- 
oly of publishing all the text books used in the public 
schools of Wisconsin. At a late day during the ses- 
sion of the present legislature the plot was sprung, 
and pushed with all the energy of desperation, by the 
trio of conspirators, with the aid of such members of 
the upper house as, either through interest, or igno- 
rance, of the character and consequences of the 
scheme, were induced to lend it countenance and 
support. 

Before these words are read, the forced modifica- 
tion of the original plan, and its passage in the Sen- 
ate ; the overwhelming defeat it suffered in the As- 
sembly; the violent and scandalous abuse of the 
State Superintendent and the President of the State 
University, by the disappointed newspapers of Madi- 
son ; and the emphatic condemnation of the scheme 
by the press and educators of Wisconsin, will be well 
known in every district and hamlet. 

Further reference to this subject in the present is- 
sue, is impossible ; but the readers of The Journal 
may expect to see in its pages next month a pretty full 
and carefully prepared history of this scandal, from 
he pen of the State Superintendent. He is in pos- 
session ofinfomuUion relating to the matter which 
the interests of education and the interests of honest 
government alike require should be circulated and 
known everywhere throughout the State, 



The above is the text-book battle of 1873, 
in this state fought over again on other 
ground. The same bad influences were 
used here as there to p9ss the bill, and its 
defeat was brought about in both places by 
the determined opposition of the true 
friends of the public school system. We 
congratulate the school men of Wisconsin 
on their victory. They can well afford ta 
bear the abuse of those who, no doubt, were 
to share in the proceeds of the job. We do 
not believe, however, that the " newspapers 
of tht capital" were the prime movers in 
the affair. Back of them there will be found 
when a full investigation shall take place, 
the same unseen hand that worked the wires 
and furnished the money in this and other 
states. Evidently there is a secret, con- 
certed movement in the matter. Who will 
expose it? Is there no one who can let 
light shine in upon the plot? Let us see 
the hand that is thus attempting to debanch 
the school systems of the country by whole- 
sale, that it may be palsied by exposure ! 



WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 



THE question, *' Shall women be per- 
mitted to serve on School Boards ?•* 
which has already been answered in the af- 
firmative in many of the Eastern and West- 
em States, is now a matter of discussion in 
New York. A bill making women eligible 
for positions on the Board throughout that 
state was recently presented in the Senate 
by Senator William N. Emerson, of Ro- 
chester, and wa$ referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education. The fact that such a 
measure was pending attracted the atten- 
tion of those favorable to it throughout the 
state, and a large number of petitions and 
memorials were in circulation for the sig- 
natures of tho^e in favor of the measure. 
One from New York City received the sig- 
nature of Mr. William Wood, President of 
the Board of Education, and many mem- 
bers of the Board, while others showed the 
names of many leading lawyers and busi- 
jness men. Those engaged in collecting 
signatures say that they found a very favor- 
able feeling to the measure. 

The experiment of putting women in 
these positions has been tried with success 
in England, Scotland, and this country. In 
regard to the recent election for members 
of school boards in England, Miss Mary I 
E. Beedy, an American lady, writes to The 
Woman^s Journal: 
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The opposition to having women upon the school 
boArds is not only not increasing, but is diminishing, 
and this view is confirmed by the following facts : 
The recent school board election is the third since 
school boards began to be established in England. 
Miss Becker, the editor of the English Women^s 
Suffrage Joumaly has kept her place upon the Man- 
chester school board from iU formation, and is 
recognized as one of its most efficient members. 
Miss Sturge, niece of the well-known philanthropic 
Quaker, Joseph Sturge, has served two terms upon 
the Birmingham school board. She retired at the 
recent election, and her place has been filled by a 
Miss Kendrick. Mrs. Bucton enters upon her second 
term in the school board of Leeds, with a Urger 
majority than any other candidate. The first school 
board in London had two widely-known and most 
efficient women — Mrs. Dr. Garrett Anderson, whose 
professional duties required her to retire at the end of 
her first term of office, and Miss Emily Davies, who, 
having been the leader in establishing Girton CQllege 
for women at Cambridge, found her presence at the 
college necessary for directing the work. Both these 
ladies, like Prof. Huxley, had gone upon the school 
board to assist in giving prestige to the work of the 
bodrd, and in getting the work successfully sUrted. 
The second London board contained Mrs. Cowell, 
sister of Mrs. Dr. Garrett Anderson, and Miss Ches- 
sar, one of the most learned women teachers in Lon- 
don. These ladies are accredited with excellent 
work, but they did not bring with them the 
same public reputation and influence that attended 
Miss Da vies and Mrs. Dr. Garrett Anderson, and they, 
too, found it necessary to retire at the end of one 
term, and are succeeded by four lady members — one 
is Miss Helen Taylor, the step-daughter of John 
Stuart Mill, and the editor of both Mr. Buckle's and 
Mr. Mill's posthumous works; another is Mrs. West- 
lake, the daughter of Augustus Hare, an able polit- 
ical writer, whose scheme for the representation of 
minorities is well known among all friends of repub- 
lican government. 

• 

Just preceding this election many English 
papefs were warm in their advocacy of the 
presence of women on these boards, some 
of the leading journals having editorials 
urging that all rate-payers should vote for 
the lady candidates. In a long article on 
the subject, the London Daily News says : 

It will be a serious hindrance to the successful ac- 
complishment of the task that still awaits the energy 
and skill of the new board, if the places of the two 
ladies who have seats on the present board should 
not be filled by suitable represenUtives of their sex. 

It then goes on to point 0|Ut several in- 
stances where the presence of women on 
the board secured advantages to the female 
scholars which the m^n had either over- 
looked or neglected, and adds : 

** Men constantly fall into mistakes on questions af- 
fecting the other sex from sheer ignorance, because 
they have no occasion in their daily lives to observe 
and remember the facts that tell in favor of women. It 
is of the utmost importance that some ladies, at least, 
should be on the board, not merely to see that the 
educational interests of girls are not neglected, but 
to communicate with the school-mistresses, and afford 



them that sympathy and support which can best be 
given by women to women." 

Women have served with marked success 
on school boards in Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, and other 
Western States. In Michigan we are in- 
formed that women not only serve on the 
boards, but vote for school officers, and 
there, as elsewhere, the experiment has 
proved a success. 



A "NEW DEPARTURE." 



THE theory has been sometimes advo- 
cated by educators that the right plan 
in organizing a system of schools in a city 
or town, is to put the most skillful and best 
paid teachers in charge of the youngest pu- 
pils, but few school boards have been found 
willing to test the value of this theory prac- 
tically. The school board of the borougli 
of Tyrone, Blair county, in this state, is an 
exception to the rule, and below we present 
from the Tyrone Herald, some account of 
the success of their experiment : 

OUR SCHOOLS. 
Tyrone schools seem to have reputalion and in- 
fluence abroad. At least some other and larger 
places are imitating their example in regard to the 
policy of employing the principal— the costliest 
teacher — to teach the lowest primary grade, the six- 
year-olds. Philadelphia is not above adopting this 
method, and she does herself credit by this conde- 
scension. The plan seems unreasonable at first 
thought, but it is founded on the principles of one of 
the wisest and most universal of human proverbs 
which is expressed in many ways ; such as *< WeU 
begun is half done," or " A good beginning is half 
the battle," or " All depends on the first steps ;" and 
experience proves its high value ; for children whose 
first impressions and first steps in school are satisfying 
and encouraging to themselves, will drink in learning 
and avoid disorderly interruptions for the very sake 
of learning — for the love of knowledge, and for the 
pleasure of going where they will meet the pleasant 
stimulus of fellow feeling and cheerful looks, and 
where they will have the enjoyment of daily learning 
something new of real grown people's knowledge. 
They will thereafter learn of themselves, if deprived 
of schools, and in these days of abundant books and 
cheap schools they will find a way to an edtication, be 
they where they may. But not only will the result be 
brightened intellect.. The higher qualities of good 
morals and disciplined conduct wiU be assured, if 
only evil company can be avoided until growth brings 
strength. This last great desideratum is best secured 
by having every child in a neighborhood, of suitable 
age, led within the charmed circle of happy learners, 
who are finding delightful ways into the mysteries of 
the temple of knowledge. In Ohio the principle of 
compulsory attendance is to go into operation in Sep- 
tember next. Theoretically rhis really seems essen> 
tial to the safety of the Republic, as general and ad- 
equate education certainly is. But of all ways of 
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securing this last, there is probably none so well suited 
to the feelings and will of a free people; and so 
easily practicable and thoroughly efEcient as this Ty- 
rone plan of securing a good start, making the very 
first move a "good pull and all togetJier.V Our " baby 
school" has about 104 names on the roll, and the 
average attendance of these little ones in all weather 
is close to 90 per cent., and some days higher.- This 
is an extraordinary figure and seems the more so to/i 
visitor who finds that this great number is confined 
to one room ; is held in strict order (or taught rather 
to keep themselves individually in order); and is 
made to learn as much as the usual total acquirement 
of three such terms of schooling would be under ex- 
cellent ordinary courses. The County Superintend- 
ent finds that our advanced grades are decidedly far- 
ther on in real acquirement in proportion to the ages 
of the scholars than in any other schools in the county, 
and he attributes it to the constancy of the beginners. 
A vbitor who goes through the different rooms and 
the various studies will find it hard to discriminate as 
to the value of the teaching. Nothing in Tyrone 
will better reward a visit than these schools. The di- 
rectors lately added to the supply of chairs, asiadies 
generally go in twos and threes, but it does not appear 
that their encouraging faces have very often appeared 
in the rooms. Such visits of interested parents and 
others are very cheering to the little ones struggling in 
their excelsior efforts, while the teachers themselves 
are strengthened in their most difficult and wearing 
work by such indications of interest and appreciation. 
As a contrast to the Tyrone plan which is becon^ing 
Pennsylvanian, it appears that the New Jersey state 
school regulations divide teachers' at the examination 
into three grades, and they are qualified for the lowest 
grade and for the primary schools without being re- 
quired to show any attainments in the theory and 
practice of teaching ! That is where New Jersey is 
lamentably off the track. 



BUISSON'S ARTICLES. 



NO reader of Ihe Journal, we trust, has 
faile'd to give attention to the series of 
articles which have appeared in it during 
several months, commencing in February 
last, containing an acjcount of the Educa- 
tional Exposition at Philadelphia by M. 
Buisson, a gentleman commissioned by the 
Minister of Public Instruction in France as 
chairman of the delegation sent to this 
country last summer for the special purpose 
of studying our system^ of education. Mon- 
sieur Buisson is a close observer and a hard 
student; and, although these articles were 
written at intervals during the hurry and in- 
terruptions of his visit, they contain many 
comments a^d suggestions that we may 
turn to our profit. His full report to the 
French Government will, no doubt, be a 
very valuable document. Our purpose now 
is to call attention to a few points in the 
articles, as published mThe Journal, that we 
think of special interest. 



He first gives us credit for an effort to 
represent fairly our systems of education at 
the Exposition: "The Exposition is not 
an attempt to glorify the United States. It 
shows, without doubt, the good rather than 
the bad; but the bad even there seems to 
be no wish to hide." This, he thinks, is 
worthy of a free people, and should awaken 
esteem and sympathy. 

M. Buisson is disposed to look unfavor- 
ably upon our plan of having so many books 
in a series, and instances the five, six, seven 
or eight volumes in a series of readers. A 
series of arithmetics, grammars or geogra- 
phies may not contain so many separate 
volumes, but wherein is the utility of as 
many as we have? 

He criticises specially our Pennsylvania 
exhibit of scholars' work wherein it shows 
almost entire dependence on the text- 
book: * 'Among the schools that have sent 
work to the Exhibition, several are satisfied 
to give the page of the text-book used, and 
the number of the problem or paragraph, 
with the answers of the scholars, which are 
in such cases generally extremely short. 
In certain branches, for example, the defi- 
nitions of grammar and arithmetic, as all 
the answers are literally identical, it is 
enough to say they present no point of in- 
terest.** The teachers or superintendents 
who forwarded such work ought to be 
ashamed of it. 

In the matter of devoting too much at- 
tention to the forms of language in our 
teaching, "We have no idta in France," 
he says, "of the multitude of technical 
words, of scholastic divisions and subdivi- 
sions, which up to the present time compli- 
cates the teaching of grammar in America. 
Logical analysis has reached there a degree 
of refinement, and orthography has accumu- 
lated difficulties, which exceed the subtleties 
of the ancient dictations of the Hotel de 
Ville, and of the grammar of Noel and 
Chapsal." This is a severe, but well-mer- 
ited criticism. We waste a vast amount of 
precious time by this false ' method of 
teaching. 

As to our mania for requiring our pupils 
to write lists of difficult words. " One be- 
lieves himself in a dream," he says, " when 
he sees, for example, in the copy-books of 
Pennsylvania schools, entire pages of words 
selected from the sciences, words which the 
scholars will never use a single time in their 
whole lives, and which they are required to 
learn with great trouble." He greatly pre- 
fersthe dictation of sentences to such "super- 
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annuated exercises.* ' Our popular spelling 
bees may have done some good, but they 
are certainly in danger of fastening upon 
our schools a false method of teaching or- 
thography. 

Our pupils too generally draw from copies. 
The specimens exhibited, M. Buisson thinks, 
show that the subject has been lately intro- 
duced into the schools, and that there is 
not as yet any well-defined system in the 
naethod of teaching it. 

From these criticisms it must not be in- 
ferred that this candid Frenchman has no 
words of praise for our exhibit or our sys- 
tem of education. He has many, and shows 
the utmost good-will towards us at all times ; 
but just now it is our faults that we need to 
have pointed out. We make one exception 
in favor of what he says in commendation, 
Catholic as he is, of the religious tone of the 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

" It is just fugher to state strongly that the atmos- 
phere of the public schools of Pennsylvania, more 
perhaps than elsewhere in the United States, is a re- 
ligious atmosphere. It is not only Christian in morals, 
as in certain states, but it is Christian in faith, and 
this faith animates and directs the educational life. 
The continual Biblical allusions, the citations from 
the evangelists, reasonings founded upon the dogmas 
of revelation, which are found in the compositions of 
the scholars of all ages, furnish unmistakable evi- 
dence of an education thoroughly religious.'' 

In a more general way, he deprecates the 
instability of the teacher's profession in this 
country. He says : 

If one thing more than another astonishes and 
confuses at a first look at the educational institutions 
of the United States, it is the frequent changes in 
the corps of teachers. Many causes concur in ren- 
dering impossible that stability, which we think 
indispensable. The great majority of schools are 
taught by ladies who teach until they marry; all 
school officers, even superintendents of schools, are 
elected periodically, it may be every year, or every 
two or three years ; questions in regard to pensions 
for old and worn-out teachers are not much consid- 
ered : in fine, the school is forced to submit to the 
.control of political influences, and consequently is 
greatly affected by personal and party interests. 
These are in our eyes so many drawbacks. • 

We are tempted to quote in full M. 
Buisson 's comments on the uses of our great 
school halls. 

But after realizing- the true function of the American 
school, it becomes apparent that a large hall or as- 
sembly room designed for general reunions is really 
indispensable in an educational system like that of 
the United States. Nothing is more beautiful, and 
nothing, I am persuaded, exerts a better influence 
than these grand reunions of children, brought about 
with a dignity and a soberness of manner natural 
to the Americans when they form themselves into an 
assembly. To appreciate their effects it is only neces- 
sary to see the children of a large school assemble in 



the hall. They enter step by step, marching in time, 
generally to the music of a piano, large and small, by 
classes, in the most perfect order, without any one, 
either the largest or tiie smallest, showing the slightest 
inclination to laugh, to look lightly upon the cere- 
mony, or to affect those forward airs which are so apt 
to distinguish boys of from fifteen to eighteen years 
of age among us, to say nothing of girls of the same 
age. 

Whether the reunion in the hall last five minutes or 
an hour, whether it is an assembly for prayers, for 
singing, for examination, or for some other purpose, 
the attitude of the scholars is the same ; and we have 
nothing in our pedagogical organization which is pro- 
ductive of the same results. It is not only discipline, it 
is reflection ; it is a moment, no matter how short, that 
leaves its mark on character; it gives unity to the school 
and molds the whole of the children into a common life. 
These children of different age and sex, are affected 
by this single and short interview in a wonderful man- 
ner, difficult to be described. The youngest among 
them learn from instinct and from the example of 
those older than themselves respect, steadiness of 
character, seriousness of manner, an idea of the great- 
ness of the school, and, I am almost ready to say, of 
the holiness of the place. The oldest engage in the 
exercises of the youngest; you will see. them mark 
time, go through the prescribed forms for gaining their 
places, get up and sit down at a given signal, perform 
conscientiously and without smiling the various gym- 
nastic and calisthenic movements, and defile in a mili- 
tary way in front of the platform, young gentlemen 
and young ladies, with an air at once serious and 
good-humored. Then there comes a beautiful piece 
of sacred music, a national hymn, or a school song. 

The moral effect of all this is immense ; it unites 
all these young hearts in a common love of country 
which is a very important matter in the political and 
moral education of the future citizens of the United 
States. It is on this account that it is nowhere a 
question as to the propriety of these grand assembly- 
rooms in large school buildings, although strangers 
seeing them nearly always empty are tempted to con- 
sider them useless. - 

And we would like to add also, lest some 
reader may miss it in the article itself, what 
the writer says of the fruits of the constant 
agitation of the school question in this 
country by means of elections, reports, 
meetings, etc. ' 

It is in this we see how in this country progress, 
reforms, appropriations of money, nominations for 
office, come about. Here we have an explanation 
of the reason why the whole country participates in 
public affairs ; each citizen is interested in his own 
village or township, and each board of municipal of- 
ficers endeavors to excel in improvements its neigh- 
boring boards. Above all, this shows us that the 
school is a national interest paramount to all others ; 
it is open * to all, accessible every hour to parents, 
friends, strangers, to all observations and all criti- 
cisms. We may learn here, also, how, all things 
considered, these citizens, little versed in pedagogical 
studies, have nevertheless a just sense of the situa- 
tion, an intuition of their true wants, the will to do. 
well, and, sometimes, the inspiration of an excellent 
judgment. Of these efforts, somewhat disordered and 
always wanting in unity, of this immense massif con- 
fused individual ideas and ever-varying imaginations, 
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in spite of much foolish trash, and as much wild ec- 
centricity, it may be well said there grows something 
unique, something gfand, something beautiful in its 
waXt ^^ education of the people^ hy and for thepeopU. 



EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 



THE system of education in Eg3rpt is 
very primitive in its character, but the 
"day of small things" will be succeeded 
by another of broader purpose and fcrander 
result. The following interesting descrip- 
tion of educational work in Cairo is from 
the London Saturday Revieio: 
^ There are at present 140,977 pupils under instruc- 
tion. Of tl\,ese 1 1 1,803 are in primary Arab schools, 
15»335 in those attached to mosques, 1,385 are edu- 
cated by Government, 8,961 by missions and religi- 
ous communities, and 2,960 in the municipal schools. 
There are only two female schools returned, those 
started by the Khedive ; but in the Copt and mission 
schools little girls may be found, though very few in- 
deed — a mere drop in the ocean of ignorance. It 
will easily be seen that the primary Arab schools ed- 
ucate more than two-thirds of the children, and that 
they consequently are of the first interest to any one 
anxious for the improvement of the national culture. 
Unfortunately, they seem to exist only in order to 
impart^ parrot-like acquaintance with the text of the 
Koran. For this purpose only have they been en- 
dowed by pious people. Any one fresh from seeing 
. an infant school in England would feel a sense of 
utter bewilderment on entering one in Cairo. Every- 
thing is topsy-turvy. The children read and write 
from left to right, and even begin to learn their sole 
lesson-book, the Koran, backward, because the latter 
chapters are easier and more important. The conse- 
quence is that, after a few visits to Arab schools, one 
cannot help a feeling of surprise when a child 
sneezes, or shows that he is changing his teeth at the 
same age as a little European. 

One primary school in Cairo is well worth having 
a peep into. You open a door in the street, and find 
a room about ten feet square. It is below the level of 
the road, and lofty for its size. A grated window, 
high Qp, gives a dim light ; but a flood of sunshine 
comes in at the open door, and 'strikes full on the 
bright crimson robe of the fakeeh as he sits on his 
cushion in the comer. At one end stands the only 
piece of furniture in the room. It looks like a large 
harmonium done up in brown holland ; but turns out 
to be a box containing the bones of a saint. In 
front of this curious piece of school furniture squat 
four-and-twenty little black and brown boys. One 
or two are disguised as girls, to protect them from 
the evil eye. AH have dirty faces, and several are 
suffering from ophthalmia. They sit in ' two rows, 
facing each other, and simultaneously rock Uieir 
bodies violently backward and forward as they re- 
cite the alphabet, or that verse of the Koran which 
forms their day's task. The children shout at the top 
of their little cracked voices in a nasal tone far from 
musical. The noise they contrive to make is as- 
tounding, considering how small they are. If they 
cease their rocking and shrieking, even for a moment, 
the master brings down his long palm cane upon 
their shaven skulls, and they recommence with re. 



newed energy, and an even more violent see-saw. 
The sentence repeated does not convey the slightest 
meaning to their minds, nor is any attempt made to 
explain it. Two or three older children are sitting 
beside the fakeeh^ getting lessons in the formation 3L 
the Arabic characters. Their copy-book is a piece 
of bright tin, and they nse a reed pen called a kaUm, 
The ink-bottle is a box containing a sponge satnrated 
^th some brown fluid. 

A long row of tiny slippers, of every form and 
color, lies neatly arranged at the door ; for the place 
where the bones of a saint are enshrined is holy 
ground, and no one may soil the clean matting of 
the floor with ontside deBlement. No register b 
kept of the pupils, or of their days of attendance. 
Indeed, although the fakeeh can repeat the whole of 
the Koran off book, it is highly probable he would 
find some difficulty in counting up to the number of 
his scholars. His acquirements begin and end with 
a textual knowledge of the sacred book, and unfor- 
tunately the wishes of his pupils' parents with regard 
to the education of their children are bounded by 
the same narrow limits. The schoolmasters are mis- 
erably paid, mostly in kind, for piastres are scarce, 
but they exercise considerable influence, and no 
marriage or family fdte is complete without their 
presence. In better class Arab schools a little arith- 
metic is sometimes taught, but not always. Boys 
who wish to pursue that branch of their education 
generally learn from the public gabftni, a man whose 
business it is to weigh merchandise. A child whose 
father keeps a shop is taught by assisttng in iL Ge- 
ography is also neglected, which is fortunate, as noth- 
ing can be more ludicrous than the lessons when 
they are attempted. 

The teaching is, of course, entirely based upon the 
Koran, which upholds Mr. Hampden's views with 
regard to the shape of the earth. The children learn 
that it takes 500 years of traveling to get round the 
mighty plain, while perhaps a few j^Ards from the 
school door hangs one of Mr. Cook*s placards, offer- 
ing to do the whole business in 90 dajrs. It must be 
a little hard to explain all about the seven earths and 
the s^en heavens, and the seven climates and the 
seven seas of light. The one important fact which 
the children retain is that Mecca is the centre of the 
earth. At present each boy comes to the master 
with his lesson, says it, and returns to hb seat. He 
is succeeded by another, and so on during the whole 
day. This would be impossible if more than reading 
and writing were taught. 

Of the mosque schools the ancient El Azhar is still 
the most important. It provides instruction, such as 
it is, for more than 11,000 pupils. A considerable 
number are housed and fed within its hospitable 
walls. The scholars are of all ages, and come from 
the most remote provinces as well as the larger 
towns. They may stay as long as they like and go 
there when they please. If they are rich they make 
presents to the professors, who are paid entirely by 
voluntary donations ; if they are very poor, they re- 
ceive help from their Alma Mater in the shape of 
food. The baksheesh of 500 sheep sent one day 
by the Viceroy on the occasion of a family rejoicing, 
was therefore not unacceptable. The school is, in 
fact, a great free national university for the teaching 
of the theology of the Koran. There are few rules ; 
there is no compulsory course of study ; there is no 
roll-call or classification of students. Curiously 
enough, coffee and tobacco are here forbidden within 
the walls ; but, no doubt, the students rich enough 
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to have rooms outside make up for the deprivation 
by an extra allowance at home. 

Some of the Coptic schools are well worthy of a 
visit. The principal one in Cairo is exceedingly 
well attended. The boys look as if their intelli- 
gence was cultivated, and many of them read and 
speak either French or English with ease and a 
good accent. They seem to have a great interest in 
each other, and to feel a genuine pride in seeing 
their companions show off their small accomplish- 
ments to strangers. The Copts take some pains 
to teach their girls, and have two fairly well man- 
aged schools at Cairo. The children are taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, singing, and needle- 
work. 



TEACHING THE ILLITERATE TO EAD. 



THE Spelling Convention held in Philadelphia 
during the Exposition seems to be followed by 
more effective results in England than here. This 
may be accounted for by two reasons; first, the 
greater need felt there for a more effective method of 
teaching reading and writing to the millions who are 
entirely without aid in their homes*; and second, the 
devotion with which somer. faithful friends of public 
education there follow up eflbrts to rectify English 
spelling. 

The illiteracy and poverty of the homes of the 
poorer children who are now compulsorily obliged to 
attend the public schools in the British Islands, make 
it so difficult a process to teach them reading and 
•writing, that only a small percentage do learn satis- 
factorily, notwithstanding the great pressure brought 
to bear upon the teachers, who are paid in propor- 
tion to results. In the National schools in Ireland, 
only \%y^ per cent, of all the children pass the In- 
spector's examinations in reading, and the average 
of the scholars fail to read well outside of their 
school, books after three and a half years of drill, and 
require six years to be able to read from a newspaper 
intelligibly or agreeably. 

But this is longer than they can drill, for the bulk 
of the scholars are obliged to leave school before 
they can read or write satisfactorily, and they have 
been too much worried and wearied to care for book 
or pen after leaving school. A report shows that of 
the youths of both sexes employed in Birmingham 
factories, only 4^ per cent, were able to read simple 
sentences intelligently and accurately ! What hope 
can there be for the other 95 )i per cent ? 

Fair knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoilt of Timci will ne'er unfold. 
Even the Russians and the Welsh, forbidding as 
their orthography looks, succeed in teaching children 
to read in a fraction of the time required for English. 
This is because their spelling is entirely regular and 
phonetic. It is said that children in the Welsh Sun- 
day-schools with but one lesson a week learn to read 
their language in less time than is required by Eng* 
lish children who regularly attend week-day schools. 
But* English reading can be taught without all this 
waste imd failure. The report of the Government 
inspector as to the infant schools at Portland, Ireland, 
where the first lessons are given phonetically, shows 
that the scholars are as far advanced there in two 
years as ordinarily in five. A similar course in some 
schools in this country under Dr. I^igh's system, and 
' Others, shows similar results ; and their full import- 
ance is not easily to be estimated. 



The enormous obstruction which lies on the very 
threshold of the halls of English literature and edu- 
cation is likely to be }oon reduced. The philological 
associations on both sides of the Atlantic will unitedly 
form a most competent court of reference as to the 
correction of English orthography, and one that will 
command general respect. Their action has already 
excited attention, and educational authorities begin 
to move under the impulse. At a late meeting of 
the London School Board, a resolution, offered by 
Dr. Gladstone, and supported by Sir Charles Reed, 
was unanimouslv adopted, asking for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission for considering the best 
manner of reforming and simplifying the present 
method of spelling "which places great difficulty in 
the way of education." 

The suggestion made by President Grant, in his 
late Annual Message, in respect to the education of 
voters, manifests the very heart of patriotism. And 
when we think of the difficulty of teaching the 
emancipated four millions and * their equally poor 
white neighbors even to read^ as a preliminary to 
actual learning, there seems to be as pressing a need 
for a readier road to reading in some distracted dis- 
tricts of our country as there is in any part of Europe. 

w. 



The News of the Day. — Miss Mitclfell, 
teacher of First Grammar Grade in the 
Washington school, Pittsburgh, Pa., has in- 
troduced a new feature in her school exer- 
cises. It consists of a discussion of the 
news of the day between the pupils and 
teacher, the first half-hour of the morning 
being devoted to that exercise. The words 
''The Bulletin,'' are drawn on the black- 
board in large German text letters, and im- 
mediately below, in newspaper style, are 
head- lines similar to those employed by 
daily papers in giving the points of the 
most important news, and then each head- 
line is taken up by the school, and a gen- 
eral interchange of views takes place between 
the teacher and pupils. The Bulletin is the 
daily paper of that room, and an editor is 
elected by the school every month, whose 
duty it is to examine the Pittsburgh ^pers 
every morning, and to write down on the 
blackboard before school hours, the points 
for discussion, to give a head-line resume of 
the news of the day. 

Of course the discussion does not take in 
news of every description, but only of the 
most interesting character. It includes the 
Proceedings of Congress, Foreign News, 
Editorial Topics, Local News, etc. This 
exercise is regarded a^ a part of their school 
work, and is entered info by every pupil 
with the greatest possible interest. By 
means of "ne Bulletin, every scholar learns 
the important news of the day, and is en* 
abled to understand the various great ques- 
tions which agitate the public mind. 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

THE public school system of Pennsylvania, unlike 
that of Ohio and many other states, provides 
for a. " Superintendent of schools " in each county,^ 
and also for every city in the state which desires such 
an officer. The design of the law is to secure a 
close supervision of the several counties and cities 
by a competent officer. To guard against the possi- 
bility of the office of superintendent being filled by a 
person not in sympathy with public schools, or one 
not qualified to fill the responsible position, it was 
provided that none but teachers of public schools 
could be elected to said office. The wisdom both of 
the law as a whole, and of this provision in particu- 
lar, has been fully established. 

The efficiency of the schools of the state has been 
greatly increased since the superintendency was es- 
tablished. Formerly every teacher was " lord of all 
he surveyed," and his " right" to flog the children's 
bodies and to abuse their minds " there was none to 
dispute." Young and inexperienced teachers had 
no one to counsel or advise them, and there was no 
person authorized to "weed out" the old fogy- 
teachers, whose "ways and means" of "keeping 
school" belonged to the "good old times of yore." 
As beneficial as the superintendency has proved to 
be, when in judicious and competent hands, there is 
yet room for improvement. In many of the counties 
of the state, the number of the schools is so great 
that but little can be done by one person in the way 
of supervision. It has been found impossible to visit 
all the schools during an entire year, and even where 
this has been attempted, the visit of the superintend- 
ent has been for so short a time that it did but little 
good. 

There should be a law enacted authorizing the ap- 
pointment of one or more assistant superintendents in 
those counties whose population is so large, that the 
superintendent cannot visit each school under his 
control at least twice a year, spending a full half-day 
each time. This would raise the standard of our 
schools more than anything else that could be brought 
to bear upon them. It would stimulate the competent 
teacher to still greater exertion, and at the same time 
enablelhe superintendent to discoverthe weak points 
in the work of the young teacher, and give him time 
to offer suggestions, and also to determine who the 
incompetent or unworthy teachers are, so that they 
might not be commissioned to teach again. It may 
be answered that this would add to the expense of 
our public schools. This is no objection in our mind. 
We cannot afford to have poor schools, and we can 
afford to sustain good schools. 

The work of the principal of a graded school is 
similar, in part, to that of the county or city superin- 
tendent. He is, or should be, in fact, the superin- 
tendent of his school. No graded school can be 
made efficient without this. There must be system. 
The school must be graded. To accomplish this 
the principal must have control of the whole school. 
Every teacher must carry out his plan of operation 
and mode of teaching, as far as possible. There must 
be unity of action between the principal and the sub- 
ordinate teachers. No school can succeed well with- 
out this. Some one person must be in charge of the 



school and be held responsible for its success or fail- 
ure. There are so-called graded schools in the state, 
where the principal has charge of the most advanced 
class in the school, and each one of the other teach- 
ers has absolute control of his. No school can do 
efficient work under such a state of things. There 
must be system, order, inspection, supervision. 

Beaver Valley News. 



CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL, 



LETTER FROM A SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 

Ediior Pennsylvania School Journal: In an edi- 
torial contained in The Journal for March, on the 
subject of compulsory education, you say some p4ain 
truths. Compulsory education has always been odious 
to me. Republicanism and compulsory education 
are antagonistic. In an empire or a kingdom it may 
do well enough. There both children and adults 
look upon compulsory measures as necessary ; and by 
this class of people, we think, the idea of compulsory 
education was|conceived, and afterwards advocated in 
this country. But to the American youth and American 
educators generally they are obnoxious. At the con- 
clusion of said editorial you extend a general invita- 
tion to all, to give their views on the best way to in- 
duce all children to attend school. 

I have given this matter considerable thought for 
the past four or five years. It is to be deplored by 
all friends of education that in this, or any other 
country, so many children grow up in ignorance, and 
consequently in idleness and rowdyism. But nq 
amount of legislation, leaning towards compulsory 
measures, will obviate the evil. The blame rests 
with the people in general, and school officers in par- 
ticular. Before the evil can be remedied, the American 
people must first be taught that the offices of School 
Directors, County Superintendents and State Superin- 
tendents are the highest and most important offices to 
be filled by the choice of the people. The public 
mind should be utterly disabused of the idea that any 
one who can read and write is competent to be a di- 
rector of school affairs. There are some educated 
people who are no more fit to fill this responsible 
office than they are to discharge the duties of the 
clergyman. What consistency would there be in the 
educated scoundrel filling the latter office ? Yet no 
more competent is a narrow-minded bigot to fill the 
office of School Director. 

A School Director must take a deep interest in the 
moral and intellectual training, not only of his own 
children, but also of the children of his neighbors 
and others. He must be liberal-minded, seeking no 
personal gain or honor in filling the office. He most 
strive to make the school room comfortable and at- 
tractive. When he meets with ragged and dirty chil- 
dren on the streets, he must not consider himself too 
good or too great to talk to them, and to encourage 
Uiem to attend. He must not consider his mission 
accomplished when a low rate of tax is levied and 
the teachers over the children appointed, often #egard- 
less of qualifications. He must exert himself to gel 
all parents, no matter how poor or ignorant, residing 
in his district, to take an interest in school affairs, 
and to encourage their children to attend schooL 
When all Directors are willing to do this, or better still, 
when all voters consider it their solemn duty to sup- 
port none but such men for the responsible posi-- 
tion of School Director, then will ignorance soon 
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vanish from among us. So long as the masses take 
no interest in our public schools, and elect Tom, Dick 
and Harry for School Directors, so long will we find 
ignorance prevail all over the land. Since becoming 
a member of a school board, we have been more than 
once pained by hearing our colleagues make use of such 
expressions as these : *'When I went to. school I had 
no books but a reader, speller, and an arithmetic ; 
these were enough for me, and I cannot see why 
they should not be enough for others.'* " When I 
went to school the teacher got along very well with 
ninety and a hundred children; why cannot our teachers 
now do justice to so many children ?*' Space forbids 
to mention more. Thsit such men are not fit to be 
school directors, is self-evident. But yet they were 
elected by large majorities, and are still very popular 
in the district. Therefore, we say the blame rests 
with the masses, and they alone can make the salu- 
tary change. j. c. B. 



SCHCK)t.ROOM CROWDING. 



DIRECTOR brown's DREAM. 

At the close of a March day, Di^ Toby was return- 
ing from his round of visits. ' His patients that day 
were mostly children. Scarlet fever, measles, diph- 
theria, ophthalmia in various forms, had taxed his 
skill and touched his sympathies. His way lay past 
Brown's, and he determined to call. He hoped to 
hear Brown's lively comments on the events of the 
day, and so succeed in driving away the recollections 
of the scenes of suffering he had witnessed — scenes 
doubly distressing to him because, he believed them 
to be, in a great measure, preventable. 

Contrary to expectation, he found Brown taciturn, 
sober, blue. He rallied him on his gloominess, 
when Brown exclaimed : «* Now, doctor, I know 
you'll laugh and tell me to avoid late suppers ; but 
the fact is, I have had' a dream, and cannot shake off 
the impression it has made. It has set me thinking," 
and Brown thrust his hands into his pockets, dropped 
his chin upon his chest, ^d gazed steadily at the fire 
in the grate. 

'* It wants an hour to dinner, and I have no en- 
gagement, so let me hear the wonderful dream,' said 
the doctor. Brown seized the poker, stirred the fire 
until it glowed, and thus be&;an : 

" It seemed that I stood before the gates of the 
Golden City and knocked for admission : a voice 
cried out, « Who's there ?' « Brown,' said I. * Too 
indefinite ;' and the form of St. Peter appeared above 
the gate with a large book in his hand« in which he 
seemed to search. * Occupation ?' he asked. * Mer- 
chant,' I replied. * Brown, merchant ;' said the good 
saint, running his finger down the page ; ' not here,' 
and he seemed about to close the book; * School 
trustee,' I added, in a hesitating tone. He turned 
again to the book. Running his finger down the 
page, he said, * Brown, trustee of P. S. No. 505.' 
* That's it,''said I, suddenly brightening up, for if my 
name was there, I thought I had only to walk up to 
the cashier's desk and draw my dividend. 'Well! 
what good have you done down there?' said the 
saint, nodding in the direction of the world. This 
dampened my ardor. I remembered that I had re- 
ceived, on one occasion, three votes for deacon of our 
church: that I was a director in a horse- railroad ; 
that I put my name on to all subscription papers pre- 
sented; but none of these seemed to suit the atmos- 



phere of the country in which I was, and so I ven- 
tured to say that I had a school-house built in my ward. 

** The good saint, who had been gazing intently 
upon a group of children playing on the sunny bank, 
suddenly turned to me and said : * What kind of 
one ?' I wished that I had had with me .some of the 
plans we have in our board. They look so fine upon 
paper, and so much like a rope-walk, or tenement 
house, when put into brick and mortar. I described 
P. S. No. 505 to the best of my ability. « Nothing 
like it in these parts,' said he ; * how many do you 
put in a school ?* * That depends,' said I. • De- 
pends on what ?' said he, in a tone of voice that 
made my knees tremble. * Upon how many want to 
come,* I replied. * What do you do when the rooms 
are full ?' he then asked. * Make additional ones 
out of the play-rooms,' I answered. ' Where do the 
children then play ?' he inquired, in a tone I didn't 
like ; but I plucked up courage and answered, * They 
don't come to school to play, but to learn.' I said 
this all the bolder because it wasn't original with me. 

" • When these are full, what do you do then ?* he 
asked, in a tone that indicated that he thought me 
cornered. *Put them in wardrobes and under the 
stairs,' said I quite readily. ' What then ?' said he, 
with a sternness that made me wish I hadn't been 
quite so fluent with my answers ; but I remembered 
that I had never advocated putting children in the 
coal-hole or astride of the ridgepole, so I answered. 
< Put them in church basements ;' and I emphasized 
the word church, hoping to turn his thoughts from 
school-houses, that are used five days in the week, 
to churches, that are used but one day in the week. 
But I didn't succeed. *■ What then ?' said he, impa- 
tiently. * We promoffe and fill up again.' The good 
saint made a gesture of despair. * What kind of 
teachers do you give these little ones, crowded into 
dark basements, huddled into wardrobes, stifled 
under stairways? Good ones I hope; those with 
judgment and experience, and full of love for them.' 
V "I was sorry that he touched on this subject, for I 
thought he would pardon my sins in the school 
houses, as I was but one out of many. But in the 
matter of teachers I feared that I had not so much 
to plead in excuse, so I answered : * Your reverence, 
when I go to Boston and am asked this question, I 
say yes ; but as your city doesn't lie in that latitude, 
I may as well confess that I do no such thing. I put 
in young girls sixteen years of age, who can't denne 
judgment, much less possess it ; with no experience ; 
pupils themselves yesterday, teachers to-day, with 
the destinies of eighty or a hundred little children* in- 
their hands ; heads so filled with balls, parties, and 
novels, that there is little room for love of children — 
these are they to whom I commit the children in 
dark basements, crowded wardrobes and stifled clos- 
ets !' and, doctor, I dared not look the good saint in 
the face, but stood with, bowed head before him. 
Presently he said * Look I' I looked, and beheld a great 
multitude of children whom no man could number, 
sporting on the plains of the Golden City. ' There 
are they whom scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
have taken from your ill-ventilated, fever-breeding 
school-rooms, under the charge of children them- 
selves. Think how many desolated homes, blighted 
hopes, those children represent. These are the chil- 
dren you have helped to * There was a crash, 

the golden gate vanished, and iif letters of fire I read 
these words : * Inasmuch as ye did it not unto the 
least ofthese^ye did it not unto Ale.* I awoke ; Mrs. 
Brown was opening the shutters, and the rays of the 
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morning sun fell on m face. Doctor, I have seen 
those children all day long, and did not dare to go 
near the school this morning." And Brown fixed his 
gaze intently on the fire. i 

There was silence for some moments, broken at 
last by the doctor, who said, <* You have seen the 
children released from their bodily sufferings ; I to- 
day have seen them writhing under their pains. Ill- 
ventilated and over-crowded school-rooms are the 
remote causes of a large amount of this suffering. 
Both public and private schools are equally guilty. 
We wonder at the stnpidiiy of our fathers, who pro- 
vided seats without backs for their children, but gave 
them plenty of fresh air and of room. Posterity will 
condemn us, who provide comfortable seats, and de- 
prive our children of air and of room. Your plan of 
putting six and eight children on a bench, so closely 
seated that they can hardlv move, is horrible. Itch, 
lice and sore eyes travel along the whole line." "No 
such children are allowed in my school," said Brown. 
'< Nothing but a minute daily examination can deter- 
mine that," continued the doctor. " And have your 
young and inexperienced teachers, who, with a fatal 
blindness, are placed over them, the time, tact and 
judgment to make this examination ?" Brown did 
not reply, and the doctor went on. *< As a citizen of 
this commonwealth, each child has a right to his in- 
dividuality ; to a separate and distinct seat ; to at 
least six square feet of space, over which he is master 
and for which he is responsible. Citizens of a re- 
public can be made in no other way. All this abom- 
inable arrangement of settees, galleries and extra 
seats, must be relegated to the dark ages." *< Doctor, 
you are crazy. On this plan P. S. No. 505, with its 
two thousand pupils, would bc«ome a one-horse af- 
fair of about five hundred," said Brown; '* and from 
being chairman of the first school in the city, I should 
come down to the level of Jones, who is chairman of 
a little primary in the suburbs. I never would con- 
sent to that. A Frenchman, in my presence, boasted 
of his famous schools, with a beggarly two or three 
hundred. When I told him mine had over two thou- 
sand, you should have seen him open his eyes. Think 
of the cost. Four schools to do the work of P. S. No. 
505 1" «< Not all the work, Brown," replied the doc- 
tor ; "they couldn't fill the cemetery so fast. There is 
money for jails, almshouses and prisons, when over- 
crowded — why not for schools ?" " We don't get 
half of the money now for which we ask," objected 
Brown. • *< If the class is full, refuse them," answered 
the doctor ; " refuse them in justice to those already 
there, in justice to themselves." 

>* But is not half a loaf better than no bread ?" 
queried Brown. " Not if the' half offered contain the 
seeds of ill-health and premature decay," replied the 
doctor. Brown said nothing, and the doctor con- 
tinued : ** Medical men have written volumes upon 
the evils of over-crowding the schools. Again and 
again have they demonstrated the least space a child 
should have ; the lasting evils of foul air, the eye- 
destroying power of ill-arranged barracks, are contin- 
ually repeated. Tlie Sanitarian has laid siege against 
these murderous barracks, and the newspapers occa-* 
sionally fire a shot ; but the blind, who will not see, 
persist in comparing themselves with themselves 
when they were children, and so keep up a stout re- 
sistance. Continuous bombardments, and by the 
whole power of th^ press, will alone do effectual 
work ; and, Brown, it is coming. We cannot hold 
our own with the schools of vther nations, unless 
there be great improvement, both in their physical 



and mental conditions. The editors did not go 
through the great- Exposition with their eyes shaL 
With our wonderful physical and mechanical pros- 
perity our schools have not been keeping pace. In the 
next ten years the press will hold every school trustee 
to a strict account of his stewardship. Brown, take 
a step in advance to better the physical conditioo of 
P. S. No. 505. Reduce your grammar classes to fofly 
pupils, your primary classes to fifty ; give each paoil 
a separate desk, put over him a man or a woman for 
a teacher, not a girl who still ought to be in the 
academic class or normal school ; and then, when 
you approach, in reality the gate of the Golden Gty, 
no pupil of P. S. No. 505 will be there to accuse yoa 
of crowding him out of life." «• Toby, there's my 
hand; V\\ do it !" said Brown ; and the good doctor 
went home with the happy consciousness that that re- 
solve meant life and wealth to many a child, for 
Brown was a man of his word. 

Gentleman of the Education Boards in the cities 
of our fair land, will yo« not follow Brown's ex- 
ample? Ccr, Sanitariof^ 
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DR. JOHN S. HART. 

MANY readers of The Journal ^w^ recollect the 
pleasant remarks made at the last meeting of 
the State Teachers' Association, in response to an in- 
vitation from the President, by Dr. John S. Hait, 
who happened to be present at one of the sessions. 
All who saw the man and heard what he said were 
attracted towards him. He was otherwise well 
known to the teachers and school men of the State, 
as Principal of' the Philadelphia High School, as an 
occasional lecturer at Institutes, and as the author of 
*' In the School-room." ' All will unite in regretting 
his death and in revering his memory. The follow- 
ing obituary notice is from a Philadelphia paper : 

Prof. John Seely Hart, LL. D., who died at his Ute 
residence on North Broad street a few weeks since, 
from internal injuries received on the 17th of January, 
caused by a fall on the ice, was bom in Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, on the 28th of January, 1810. When 
he was two years old his parents removed to Penn- 
sylvania, and finally took up a permanent residence 
in Wilkesbarre. Being rather sickly and unfit for 
physical labor, John was sent to the Wilkesbarre 
Academy in his fifteenth year with a view of becom- 
ing educated for a school teacher. By hard study in 
three years he became fitted for college, and having 
improved considerably in health, he entered the So- 
phomore class of Princeton College, of New Jersey, 
m the fall of 1827. Three years later he graduated 
with high honor, and subsequently accepted the po- 
sition of principal of the academy at Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, where he taught for one year. In the latter 
part of 1831 he entered the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J., and during the last two years of his 
attendance at this institution acted as tutor in the col- 
lege, and in 1834 was appointed adjunct professcM: of 
ancient languages. He was licensed by the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick in 1835 ^® preach, but being 
offered another position he requested the presbytery 
to take back his license, which was assented to, and 
he became proprietor of Edgehill School, at Prince- 
ton. Here he worked for five years, and at the expi- 
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ration of that time the position of principal of the 
Philadelphia High School being offered to him, he 
aspreed to accept it, and came to this city. In 1S48, 
while connected with the High Schtk>I,the degree of 
L.L». D. was conferred upon him by the University of 
Miami. He acted in the capacity of principal of this 
institution until 1859, a period of seventeen years,* 
during which he elevated it to a high condition. 
AVhen but twenty-five years of age he entered into the 
field of journalism by contributing to the Princeion 
Review a series of articles on numerous subjects, at 
various times, comprising "Jenkyn on the Atone- 
ment," "The English Bible," " Tyndale's New Tes 
tament," " The Revised Webster," " An Argument 
for Common Schools," " Normal Schools," and "The 
English Language." He continued to give no little 
time to authorship, mainly in the two lines of educa- 
tional and religious literature. In 1844 he became 
editor of the Pennsylvania Common School youmal, 
and afterwards wrote several admirable works, among 
which might be mentioned "The Class-book of 
Poetry," "The Class-book of Prose," essay on 
** Spenser and the Faery Queen," " Greek and Roman 
Mythology," " Female Prose Writers of America," 
** In the School-room," " Manual of Composition 
and Rhetoric," " Manual of English Literature," and 
*' Short Course in Literature— English and Ameri- 
can." His essay on " Spenser and the Faery Queen," 
which was his firs original volume, was published in 
1847. From January, 1849, ^o July, 185 1, he edited 
Sartain^s Maganine, In i860 he was in the service 
of the American Sunday-School Union. He was 
editor of the Sunday-School Times from its incipiency 
until purchased by John Wanamaker, Esq. During 
his connection with the latter-named paper he was 
also employed in the State Normal School at Tren- 



ton, New Jersey, as head of the Model Department. 
In the year 1872 he accepted the professorship of 
rhetoric of the English language and literature at 
Princeton, having previously delivered several courses 
of lectures at that college on English literature. It 
18 believed that his annual reports of the Philadelphia 
High School and State Normal School at Trenton for 
the past twenty-five years would, if gathered into 
book form, make six volumes of five hundred pages 
each. Previously to his meeting with the accident, 
which, as stated above, proved fatal, he was engaged 
on a worhiof great magnitude, which he expected to 
have ready in a short time. On the 23d of January, 
six days after the accident, he became unconscious, 
and remained so until his death. He was superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school connected with Dr. 
Boardman's church, and was otherwise extensively 
engaged in religious work. Some time ago he began 
a course of lectures on Shakspeare, but the accident 
compelled him to discontinue them. 

For more than forty years he was engaged in the 
direct training of over seven thousand pupils who 
were confided to his care. Ever kind, he won for 
himself the respect of all who came into contact with y 
him, and never did pride or position prevent him 
from extending the warm hand of friendship to even 
the most degraded of humanity. The prattling child, 
with his cunous remarks, had as much attention paid 
it by this noble man as a professor or other dignitary. 
In his demise Philadelphia loses a kind and honorable 
citizen, the young a teacher whose instructions, 
though written, were well-nigh so plain and simple in 
construction, yet so sound and beneficial ill sense, 
that almost any child could understand them, and the 
rostrum a lecturer whoie sensible sayings never failed 
to attract a large audience. 
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PUBLISHED STATEMENT. 

AS stated last month, school boards must at the 
close of the school year prepare two statements 
of the financial accounts of their respective districts, 
one fully itemized for the auditors, and another more 
concise for publication. As an example of both we 
published last month the statement of Towanda Bor- 
ough school district for 1876. We now republish, in 
order to call more special attention to it, the part of 
that statement which the board is compelled by law 
to publish; and all school boards must under the pen. 
alty of three hundred dollars publish a similar one . 

AmiUAi. Statement of the receipts, expenditures. Assets and 
LiaUHtieii of Towanda Borough School District for the year 
ending May 31, 1876 : 

RBCBIPTS. 

Amount in Treasury at beginning of year .|x,xio 80 

Taxft paid direct to Treasurer tS$*^ So 

Less reoate on ^,894 30 346 3a 

4,956 18 

Received from Collector L. T. Royse x>n dup. of 1875^ i,jia 30 

Received from State appropriation 889 08 

Received from G. W. Ryan (non-resident scholars)..... Z15 00 

I81583 45 
sxpBNDrnrRKS, vie : zzzizzi: 

Teachers' salaries .« UA3P 00 

ianitor. 36000 
uel..... — 34^ 34 



Printing 53 "5 

Interest - —.. i,«i| 33 

Insurance 86 75 

Miscellaneous - 185 65 

Bonds - -...~ i,3«> <» 

Secretary 50 00 

Trcasuv«r, a per cent. com. on 7,978.33 159 56 

Total expenditures for the year t^y^^l ^ 

Balance in Treasury................... |395 57 

AS8STS, MAT 3X, X876. 

Cash in Treasury ».... |395 57 

Balance due on duplicate of 1874.. 



1875.. 



56 33 
«»744 4X 

Buildisc ^^ ^^ <>" State st 35.000 00 

«* •' Pine St 4»<»o <» 

Contract for lot sold on Second st x,aoo 00 



#33*396 3« 



LIABIUTtSS, MAT 3X, X876. 

Bond tf per cent. int. from x },, '76, |i3,ooo oo 

*• " " •• ao O.t^s.-.....^ 3,700 00 

-— ^1x5,700 00 

Bkaopokd Couhty, SS. . . _ . - .„ 

We the undersigned, Auditors of the Borough of Towanda, 
hereby certify that we have examined and settled the accounts 
of the Towanda Borough School District, and that the forgo- 
ing is, as we believe, a true statement of the Receipts and Ex- 
penditures of the said District for the school year ending May 
ax, 1876, and of the assets and liabilities at the close of the year. 
Wm. Viwcbkt, ) 
H. L. Lamokbvx, \ Auditora. 



Towanda, Feb. 8, X877. 



H. T. SravKHs, ) 
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SPECIAL TO BOARDS OF DIRECTORS. 

Many applications are now sent to the Department 
for the admission of children to the soldiers* orphan 
schools, that have veiy little merit. They are all 
signed by the officers of school boards, and, it would 
seem, without much consideration. This is very 
wrong, and calculated to deceive the Department, 
and work injustice to the State. The Idw requires 
that all such cases should be formally considered by 
school boards when in session, and that the officers 
should sign them only after a full inve^igation of 
their merits, and the passage of the resolution ap- 
pended to the application by a vote of the board. 
This action, too, should be always recorded in the 
minutes. The signatures of the officers of a board to 
an application that has not been before the board and 
been approved by it, are without legal warrant of any 
kind. As the Department relies upon school boards 
for correct information upon this important matter, 
the request is hereby earnestly made that they act 
with due deliberation. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 

so. I NAME. I RESIDENCE. 



1856 

1857 
1858 
1859 
i860 
1861 
1862 
1863 



Miss D.J. Mclean 
Miss F. LaPorte.. 

R. N. Root... 

L. E. Weber 

M. L. McQuown 
V» W. Spencer... 

J. D. Meese 

John G. Dengler. 



Jamestown, Mercer county. 
Curwinsville, Clearfield co. 
Grampian Halls,CIearfieldco. 
Shawsville, Clearfield co. 
Curwinsville, Clearfield co. 
Curwinsville, Clearfield co. 
Elk Lick, Somerset co. 
Oley, Berks county. 



NO. 



1874 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
i887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

1903 
1904 
1905, 
1906I 



I NAME. 

JohnD. Williams 
M. J. McGurl... 
Robert Fletcher. 

E. G. Faust 

A.J. Timlin 

Bernice Kellogg.. 
Kate Thomas... 
Ella Cooper.... 
Mary H Johnson 
C.M.Wilson, MD 
J. D. Everitts. 
H.H.Brownmill'r 
Henry M. Upp. 
Lillie A. Johnston 

L. W. Lee 

Mary A. Bocking 
Anna G. McLean 
Alex. Phillips.. 
Mary M. Lenkard 

Emma Wood 

Emily Mills 

Mary E. Harper.. 
D.M. McKee.... 

Marian King 

Kate Mullin 

Anna McCabe.... 
MaryC.Ziegler... 

Maggie Laird 

Mary E. Stewart 
S. W. McDowell 
M. Nepomucene 

C. M. Arnold 

J. M. Reed 



RESIDENCE. 



Donaldson, Schuylkill co. 
Ashland, *' 

Middleport, 
Llewellyn, " 

Ashland, " 

Monroeton, Bradford co. 
Summit Hill, Carbon co. 
Nesquehoning, •• 

Oxford, Chester co. 
New Centreville, Chester co. 
Knoxville, Tioga co. 
Bemville, Berks co. 
Janesville, Carbon cow 
Allegheny City. 
Pittsburgh. 
Allegheny City. 

if " 

Pittsburgh. 
Allegheny City. 
« 

Tarentum, Allegheny co. 
it « 

Noblestown, " 

Hamorton, Chester co. 
Monongahela City, Wash, ca 
Taylorstown, •* 

Claysville, " 

Rimersburg, Clarion co. 
Hamilton, Jefferson co. 
St. Mary's, Elk co. 
E. Mauch Chunk, Carbon co. 
New Brighton, Beaver co. 



Book No-Aces 



THE Popular Science Monthly.— AJw YorJk: 
D. AppUton 6* Co. Price, $Sjoo per annum. 
The publishing house of D. Appleton & Co. have 
done more toward diffusing a love of physical sci- 
ence in America, and toward furnishing means of 
prosecuting such studies as fall under this head, than 
any other. Not the least of their services to the 
cause of science was the estublishment of the maga- 
zine whose name stands at the head of this notice, 
and which has this month reached its sixty-first num- 
ber. It is a source of sincere regret that so few of 
our teachers can read with pleasure and profit the 
admirable papers in every department of knowledge 
furnished by this most excellent publication, from the 
comparatively simple study of botany to the complex 
one of sociology. We should be loath to discourage 
any teacher from the study of literature; but we have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying, that, if his time 
and means forbid the perusal of both a strictly liter- 
ary magazine and one of the character of that under 
consideration, it would redound greatly to his own 
benefit and that of his pupils if he discarded the form- 
er. With the Popular Science Monthly at hand, 
he is not only kept advised of every new discovery 
in the field of read knowledge, but is provided with 
easy means of rendering himself acquainted with the 
views of the most distinguished savants of all nations 
upon every topic of interest to him wAo desires to 
make a study of the facts and laws of the wonderful 



universe in which he is placed ; for the papers of 
which this magazine is made up, while they are never 
superficial, are nevertheless always written in a style 
so simple and comprehensible that every teacher who 
has a decent acquaintance with the English language 
and has attained some simple clues to natural sci- 
ence may read them, if not always exhaustively, at 
least with such understanding of them as will give 
him a healthy desire for further acquisition. 

Among the very valuable pap>ers in the May num- 
ber are one " On the Habits of Ants," and another 
on '*The New Star in the Constellation of the Swan." 
The publishers have been most fortunate in securing 
the services of an editor with views so broad and en- 
lightened as those of Prof. Youmans. We heartily re- 
commend this magazine to every teacher in the State. 
The American Naturalist. — Boston : H, O. 
Houghton 6* Co, Price, $4,00 per annum. 
This is another of those publications which afford 
encouraging proof of an increasing desire on the part 
of the community for some more substantial food 
than that supplied by certain of our so-called ^Ues 
lettres magazines. Naturalists in all parts of the 
country contribute to'' its pages original observations 
of their own, and the reader is kept informed of every 
important addition to the literature of natural history 
through discriminating notices of new books in this 
department of knowledge. The March number con- 
tains a paper from Wallace on << The Geographical 
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Distribution of Animals/* and a large variety of 
other disquisitions on topics connected with the study 
of natural history, as well as notes on local phenom- 
ena and new discoveries. The young student will 
find it an interesting and instructive companion. 

Nkw AicxRiCAN Arithhetic. Part /. Pp, 84. 

Philadelphia : J, H, ButUr 6r- Co, Price, 23 cts, 
Nkw AifXRiCAN Arithmetic. Part II, Pp, 

jao, Philadelphia: J, H. BuiUrb^ Co, Price, 

36 cents. 

This new series is based somewhat upon the old 
plan of teaching arithmetic, which gave the method 
without spending much time upon the theory of the 
operations, but is an improvement upon that, inasmuch 
as the various essential operations are explained at 
satisfactory length. The refinements of theory have 
been carried about to " the last analysis" in our ele- 
mentary school work, and books like these are the 
result of reaction from too much " reason why." In- 
telligent work is, of course, essential to success in the 
school-room ; but to insist that the theory for each 
process shall be thoroughly mastered by the young 
pupil before proceeding to the next more advanced 
and more difficult, is simply absurd. A practical 
working knowledge of methods and processes must 
be early acquired ; for this is the sine qua non of arith- 
metical teaching. Explanations should constantly be 
given by the teacher, but thorough mastery of the 
theory of the processes must be patiently awaited 
until a later stage in the pupil's progress. The books 
under notice are well adapted for use in the school- 
room, low in price and excellent in quality. We 
heartily commend them to the notice of teachers and 
school officers. 
First Book of Zoology. By Edward S. Morse, PA, 

D. Pp, iqo. New York: D, Appleton 6* Co, 

The study of animal life as a science, has now, 
fortunately, reached a stage in which such works as 
the one whose title we have given above become a 
necessity. The author very properly begins with a 
class of organizations which are not only very simple 
in their structure, but also everywhere accessible, the 
fresh-water mollusks; and the young student is in- 
troduced to the subject in so easy and natural a way 
that no youth of good ordinary capacity, possessing a 
reasonable acquaintance with the English language 
and a desire for this kind of knowledge, can fail to 
master the rudiments of the science, even if he is not 
fortunate enough to have the assistance of a compe- 
tent teacher; especially, as every feature of which 
it would be difficult to form a complete conception 
by the aid of words alone, is admirably illustrated by 
drawings made by the author from nature, having, 
therefore, the advantage of perfect scientific accur- 
acy. We could not conceive of a little volume of 
this kind better adapted to the wants of the rural 
student, and if the more intelligent of our farmers 
would supply their children with works of this char- 
acter, together with a little scientific apparatus, such 
as microscopes, magnets and prisms, instead of spend- 
ing their superiiuous money in the purchase of rat- 
tles, whistles, drums and all the rest of that machinery 
of noise necessarily fostering a spirit of boisterous 
coarseness, it would greatly redound not only to the 
welfare of their families, but also to the comfort of 
the more civilized portion of the community. The 
remark applies even with more force to the population 
of our towns and villages. *< Children will be chil- 
dren,? and they ought to be, but they need not be raw, 
lude, and disorderly children; '< boys will be boys/' 



and they ought to be, but they need not be black- 
guards, nor the artificial little moral-pocket-handker- 
chief prigs which the present system is turning loose 
upon the community by the thousand. Let them be 
encouraged to devote their leisure hours to rambles 
over the hills and by the brook-side, making such 
collections as Mr. Morse in his preface recommends, 
and depend upon it there will be a rapid improve- 
ment both in minds and manners among the chil- 
dren, for the study of nature always exercises an in- 
tellectual and refining influence. 
The Cyclopedia of Education. A Dictionary oj 
Information for the Use of Teachers, School Officers, 
Parents and Others, Edited by Henry Kiddle, Supt, 
Public Schools, and Alexander y. Schem, Ass't. 
Supt, Public Schools of New York City, Royai 
Octavo, Pp,88o, New York : E, Steiger, Price, 
tS'OO, 

The articles in this, which is the only Cyclopaedia of 
Education in the English language, have been largely 
written by parties most competent to treat the sub- 
jects assigned. As a book of reference therefore, it 
becomes of very great value to all who are intere^ited 
in any way in the work of general or special educa- 
tion. Teachers especially will find it of great value. 
The book is in every way an honor to the profession. 
It will make its place, for, like the pioneer edition of 
Webster's Unabridged, "it comes to stay." The 
plan of the work embraces the following general topics: 
Theory of Education and Instruction, including a 
consideration of the principles of education, in each 
of its departments ; in this connection, every subject 
ordinarily embraced in the school or college curricu 
lum has been carefully treated in its relation to prac- 
tical education ; School Economy, including the or- 
ganization and management of schools, also disci- 
pline and class teaching ; Administration of Schools 
and School Systems, embracing supervision, exami- 
nations, school hygiene, school architecture, co-edu- 
cation of the sexes, etc. ; Governmental Policy in re- 
gard to education, including such subjects as state 
education, compulsory attendance laws, the secular 
and denominational systems, etc. ; History of Edu- 
cation, giving an account of the most noted plans and 
methods of instruction and aphool organization that 
have been proposed, or are now in vogue, as well as 
the history of the school system of every state and 
territory in the Union, and of every important coun- 
try in the world ; Biographical Sketches of distin- 
guished educationists, educators, and others who have 
been celebrated for their efforts as promoters or ben- 
efactors of educational progress or enterprise ; Statis- 
tical and other information in regard to schools and 
other institutions of learning of different countries, 
states, cities (in the United States, of those having a 
population of 100,000 and upwards), also different 
kinds of schools, as public, private and parochial 
schools, academies and high schools, kindergartens, 
colleges and universities; and Educational Litera- 
ture, which is constantly brought to the notice of the 
reader in connection with the various articles. It is 
believed that this will prove one of the most valuable 
features of the work. The main work is followed by 
an Analytical Index, in which reference is made to 
the principal topics of all the longer articles, as well 
as to the pages on which the more important subjects 
are treated incidentally. 

r The Cyclopaedia of Education is sold exclusively 
to subscribers, and can be had only from the special 
Subscription Agents, or from the publisher^ £• Steiger* 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, New York. 
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Music refines the taste and purifies the heart. It 
soothes in sorrow, tranquilizes in passion, and wears 
away the irritabilities of life. It intensifies love, and 
makes the altar of our devotion bum with a purer, ho- 
lier flame. In the still twilight hour, when sweet, sad 
memories go back upon the distant past, who does 
not know that the soul drinks more deeply in of the 
saddening sweetness when it breaks out in the soft. 



low notes of song, or the fingers instinctively sweep 
through diapasons almost ravishing ? And then when 
tedious disease has dampened the nres of life, has re- 
moved its gilding and written "vanity" on all thing* 
earthly; when wealth, fame, and worldly honor, are 
felt to be nothing, — ^music renders the burden of sick- 
ness light, and makes us all oblivious of pain and suf- 
fering. For these reasons, that parent has been 



WHERE, O WHERE? 



fe 



Harvard Class Song of 1839. 
Words by O. W. Holmbs. 



-J^' jJJJW^^;^/iJjjj;i 



s 



1. Where, O where are the vis - ions of morning. Where, O where are the visions of morning, 

2. Where, O where are life's lil - ies and ros - es, Where, O where are life's lilies and ros - es, 

3. Die - a - way dreams of ecstatic e - motion. Die -a - way dreams of ecstatic e -mo- tion, 

4. Yet, though the ebbing of Time's mighty river. Yet, though the ebbing of Time's mighty river. 



m 



rn^h^^^h\i i i^^u^\\ 



% n tU f i ^^Uj i r g -/i/vj p 



Where, O where are the vis - ions of mom-ing. Fresh as the dews of our pnme? 
"^Tiere, O where are life's lil - ies and ros - es. Nursed in the gold - en dawn's smile? 
Die - a - way dreams of ecstat - ic e - mo - tion, Hopes like young ea - gles at play. 
Yet, though the ebb-ing of Time's mighty river, Leave our young bios - soms to die; 



I^HEEiE'^^^'-^'^iF f-9 \ N'i^ 



^J^^J\t fn^^LU^UJ'^^Ht 



Gone like ten - ants that quit without warning, Gone like ten -ants that quit without warning. 
Dead as the bulrushes round lit -tie Mos-es, Dead as the bulrushes round lit -tie Mos-es, 
Vows of unheard - of and endless devotion. Vows of unheard - of and endless devotion. 
Let him roll smooth in his current forever, Let him roll smooth in his current for - ever. 



hrfr^^^^/i-^ ^J^' ^ ^y Ui^\ 



Iff, ^; tUf l ^^^^lf t ''^ \ ^, ^;-^ 



Gone like ten -ants that quit with -out warn- ing, Down the back en - try of time. 

Dead as the bulrushes round lit - tl^ Mos - es, On the old banks of the Nile. 

Vows of un-heard-of and end - less devo- tion. How ye have fad - ed a - way! 

Let him roll smooth in his cur -rent for -ever. Till tne last peb - ble is dry. 



hE^^^ i iVf^c^^if. g'gi^'^'n^" 



strangely forgetful of one of the highest of all obli- 
gations, who fails to afford his chudren, while yet 
young, all the facilities in his power for fostering and 
cultivating whatever taste for music they possess ; for 
in after-life, and through all its vicissitudes, those 
who practice it, in the love of it, when young, will 
find in its exercise a happy escapade in seasons of 



boisterous mirth, and thus increase the j oy ; in times of 
despondency, its expression will give encouragement ; 
when difficulties oppose, it will inspire strength to 
overcome them ; and when clouds of trouble gather 
above, shutting out the blue skies of life, music can 
penetrate even Egyptian darkness, and let in upon the 
almost broken heart the sunshine of hope and joy. 
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CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS IN COUNCIL, 



Na. la. 



DISCUSSIONS AND DECISIONS : BUSINESS MEETING. 



THE Superintendents of Schools in the sev- 
eral cities and boroughs of the State met, 
pursuant to a circular issued from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, on Tuesday, April 
24th, in the office of the State Superintendent 
at Harrisburg, and the session was called to 
order at 2 : 30 p. m. 

Dr. Wickersham remarked that this was the 
first meeting of these officers as a distinct body, 
certain practical inconveniences having pre- 
vented their being assembled hitherto ; but mey 
had now been csdled toi^ether to discuss ques- 
tions pertaining especially to their work, and it 
was hoped that ^reait good would result from 
companson of views and experiences. There 
are special reasons for choosing the present time 
for this meeting, as old questions are being re- 
vived in nqw forms, some of them arisin|f from 
the general depression of business, which, of 
course, increases the difficulty of keeping our 
schools in a prosperous condition. It seems 
that we are now to have a period of rowing up 
stream, against the current, and it is wisdom to 
make preparation for it. In several places at- 
tacks are being made upon the high schools ; 
elsewhere the same spirit will be manifested in 
attempts to discourage the building and equip- 
ping of school-houses, and reducing the salary 
of teachers ; altogether there is no doubt that, 
during the next five years, those who have the 
management of educational affairs will pass 
through more than one struggle to keep the 
ground already gained: so we have come to- 
gether for mutual encouragement and enlight- 
enment. He hoped the time would be so spent 
as to produce the best practical results, and in 
conclusion referred the organization and pro- 
gramme of exercises to the members themselves. 



TJie following officers were then chosen 
unanimously : President, Dr. J. P. Wickersham. 
Vice Presidents, B. F. Patterson, Pottsville; J. 
K. Gotwals, Norristown; H. S. Jones, Erie; M. 
Gantz, New Castle. Secretary, W. H. Shelly, 
York. 

A Business Committee, to whom questions 
for discussion, resolutions, etc., should be re- 
ferred for presentation in proper form to the 
body, was then appointed, as follows : Messrs. 
Geo. J. Luckey. Pittsburgh; R. K. Buehrle, Al- 
lentown ; and D. S. KeiUi, Altoona. 

It was agreed that from a half-hour to an hour 
at the opening of each session should be devoted 
to the asking and answering of practical ques- 
tions concerning school law, etc., and that ex- 
ercise was declared to be now in order. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

Mr. J. K. Gotwals, Norristown : In the local 
histories of education to be compiled for the 
Department, is it expected that the names of all. 
teachers and directors since 1834 shall be in- 
cluded ? 

The Chair: That would be impracticable; 
but the names of persons who have rendered 
extended or distinguished services might be- 
given with propriety. 

EXAMINATION OF PUPILS. 

Mr. M. Gantz, New Castle: In the examina- 
tion of teachers, if the examining officer has 
himself been the preceptor of the applicant, anxi 
is thoroughly familiar with his scholastic ac- 
(juirements, and has also had opportunity of 
judging his qualifications for teaching, can he 
grant such applicant a certificate without the 
regular examination ? 
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Mr. B. F. Patterson, Pottsville : The law for- 
bids that. 

Mr. H. S. Jones, Erie: Those are the very 
pupils we should be most anxious to examine, 
and obtain a record that would disarm unfriendly 
criticism. 

Mr. J. E. Hawker, Hyde Park: We should be 
more particular with our own pupils than with 
others, that there can be no ground for a sus- 
picion of favoritism. 

Mr. D. S. Burns, Harrisburg : The law says 
that no provisional certificate shall be re-issued 
without examination. 

Mr. Samuel Transeau, Williamsport : But sup- 
pose the applicant has taught under your eye 
for years, and you know him to be one of your 
best teachers : what then ? 

The Chair: We must remember that the 
Superintendent is not the only person to be sat- 
isfied; — ^the Directors and the public have a 
right to know the qualifications of teachers ; and 
it could only lead to trouble if any special cases 
were exempted from examination. Therefore, 
it would be best, even in the absence of legal 
requirement, that all alike should pass the ex- 
amination. It would be very unwise for the 
Superintendent to take his personal knowledge 
of the parties as a basis ; the public should be 
fully satisfied of his fairness and impartiality. 
The law, then, in forbidding the renewal ol" cer- 
tificates without examination, while it may work 
some hardship in exceptional cases, is good in 
its general effect. Of course, in cities where the 
supervision is closer, there seems less need for 
this provision than in the country. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

The President also remarked in further re- 
sponse to questions concerning the preparation 
of the required sketches of educational history, 
that the Department was much gratified at the 
zeal with which Superintendents had entered 
upon the work of collecting the facts of their 
local history, and at the interest which the effort 
had already excited in the public mind. He 
believed that when this work was completed, we 
should have the best history of education in any 
state of the Union, and that the next annual Re- 
port would be the most interesting document 
of the kind ever published in this country. The 
limit of space to be occupied by a county had 
been fixed at twelve pages of the Report ; but 
those who can prepare more extended sketches 
are encouraged to do so for local publication, 
from which they can condense for the official 
report. He was very glad this work had been 
undertaken. 

GRADING AND COURSES OF STUDY. 

The Business Committee presented as the first 
topic for discussion, "Grading of Schools and 
Courses of Study." 

Mr. Geo. J. Luckey : This is a very important 
question, to cities especially, where branch after 
branch has been added to the course, until it 
has become so extensive — so far as the number 
of subjects is concerned — ^that the education 
given is inferior to that of the old course, as re- 



gards fitting pupils for the practical business 
of life. If there is time, let the course be ex- 
tended ad libitum ; but. under existing circum- 
stances, the school privileges of children of the 
poor and middle class are confined to a few 
years, and it is our duty so to shape courses of 
study as to give in these years the best pract- 
cal preparation for the life which most of these 
pupils have before them. What are the essca- 
tials ? Good reading, good writing, a fair knoirf^ 
edge of business arithmetic, and ability to write 
a good letter. These should be taught to all; 
and let the work be complete and thorough, so 
that we may give something useful to the many 
who cannot remain long enough to receive more, 
and who should not be compelled, as is often 
the case, to begin so many studies that they 
leave school without being proficient in any* 
thing. It is not right to require all to lay the I 
foundation of a higher course which the great! 
majority can never reach. We should provid* 
facilities for all who can take advantage of then 
to go to the very top of the ladder ; but justice, 
to those who cannot go thus far requires that the; 
lower grades be confined strictly to that practi- 
cal work which all need, and beyond which 
many can never pass. 

The Chair: It may be a question whether 
much of the difficulty is not in the teachii^ 
rather than in the subjects taught. 

Mr. J. E. Hawker: The great trouble is tha! 
there is too much hearing of recitations and too 
little actual teaching. We want less text-book i 
in the lower departments of our graded schools. ! 
I would not give a professional certificate to a I 
teacher who could not teach grammar and geog- 
raphy without the book. 

The Chair : Teaching without the book is not 
always just the thing. We have been in a 
school where the pupils were compielled to 
learn verbatim inside me school what the teacher 
had memorized from the book outside. What 
we want is teaching from a full mind, whether 
the book be used or not 

Mr. H. S. Jones: The weakness is in the 
teaching and supervision, rather than in the 
number and character of the subjects. In 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, two cities where die 
attendance is comparatively good, about forty- 
five per cent, of the children drop out after the 
first school year. Why ? It is because the pn- 
mary teachers did not get hold of them. They 
stop school because they don't care to go ; ihej 
prefer the streets and alleys, where they find 
mischief and sin. W^e must make school more 
attractive to these little people ; and to do that 
there must be reform in methods of primary in- 
struction. In Erie we have been experimenting 
in this direction with some success. Our httlc 
ones of seven are now often able to write each 
other little letters, where a few years ago, in the 
highest grades, many pupils of thirteen or four- 
teen were hardly able to compose a respectable 
letter. Music and drawing will be found a 
help, instead of overloading the course of study. 
Mr. Luckey is right in demanding that the or- 
dinary business work shall be done in the lower 
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g^rades, and that all pupils shall not be required 
to study as though they expected to go up 
through the high school. We ought to put the 
necessary knowledge first, where all will get it, 
and have all the work in each grade done be- 
fore the pupil leaves said grade. We should 
be careful to make the course a matter of per- 
formance, and not merely of so many pages of 
book gone over. This we will do better by not 
examining from books. 

Mr. G. J. Luckey: Much of this book mea- 
suring is owing to the belief among parents and 
Directors that so many pages of tlie book rep- 
resent corresponding advancement. We knew 
of a Director who said he would never send his 
children to a certain school, because he had 
passed it every day for three years, and the pu- 
pils were always spelling /-j, is ; i-t, it, and 
never got any farther — he supposed the same 
children had been spelling the same words 
during the whole three years. Where such 
men have control, what progress can be ex- 
pected? We must try to stand between the 
children and this class of officers. We repeat 
that reading, writing, arithmetic — including the 
business forms, receipts, due bills, etc. — with 
drawing and music, should be the course for 
the lower grades. It is not fair to run the whole 
system in the interest of the few (less than ten 
per cent, at the very highest) who can reach 
the higher grades. 

The Chair : It is a very important matter to 
determine what should be done for those pupils 
vrhose attendance is confined to the lower grades. 
How shall we meet this question? Must we 
have two courses of study — one for those who 
drop out before they reach the high school, and 
another for those who go on through all the 
grades — and, if so, how shall they be fitted to- 
gether? 

Mr. Luckey: There is but one answer, al- 
ready given : Teach nothing in these lower 
grades except what all will need, and add the 
other branches after those have left who must 
go out early. 

Mr. B. F. Patterson: It is impossible to 
classify those who will and those who will not 
stay in school; we must build our ladder so 
that all can use it as far up as they go. The 
important matter is to have the teachers in each 
grade do their work thoroughly, and not to 
leave part of it to be done in the next grade. 
This will insure that the child has really re- 
ceived all that the grade indicates at the time 
of leaving school. In our Pottsville schools, 
each grade is required to produce a definite re- 
sult, and pupils are promoted as fast as they are 
prepared. Mere book teaching is prevented by 
originality in examination. It is easy by this 
means to test the kind of work that teachers are 
doing. My experience has been that very few 
of the pupils leave school before they have gone 
as far as long division, and understand what 
they have learned. They have had no text- 
book on mental arithmetic in the Pottsville 
schools for several years. 

Mr. M. Gantz : Grading is needed in reading 



as well as in the other branches. Pupils should 
no more go beyond what they can comprehend 
in this than in any other subject of study. They 
should not read beyond what they can under- 
stand sufficiently to obtain information. 

Mr. Luckey : I complain of the practice of 
making a child analyze sentences before he can 
construct them. We should teach him to con- 
struct the sentence first, and afterward^ to take 
to pieces what others have spoken or written. 

Mr. Thomas Severn, Reading, hoped that 
some definite course would be proposed and 
agreed upon ; and that we should not talk all 
round the subject without coming to the point. 

Mr. G. W. Bartch, Shenandoah : It might be 
well for each to state the course adopted in his 
town. Circumstances modify it sometimes. In 
my community the pupils never remain be- 
yond sixteen years of age, and many go out 
before reaching even the Second Reader. We 
must therefore give those who remain so short 
a time as much .attention as possible, and the 
course for the lower grades is adapted to their 
wants, taking for granted that the pupils who 
remain in school will all need the same thor- 
ough preparation in the rudiments. 

Mr. Luckey moved that a committee of three 
be appointed to prepare a practical course of 
study, and publish it in The School Journal. 

The Chair : It is a puzzling question whether 
the same course should be arranged for those 
who leave in the primary grades and for those 
who go higher. If so, then Mr. Luckey 's plan 
is the right one. If not, should the High School 
course bend to the practical necessities of the 
lower grades, or vice versa f As it stands, our 
graded courses are generally constructed with 
reference to preparation for the High School. 
Is this best ? Again, how shall we best endeavor 
to keep our children longer in school, and what 
can our Superintendents do in that direction? — 
for if we are to train good citizens, it is desira- 
ble that they receive more than the mere rudi- 
ments of education. Alter all, the great thing 
is to train up a body of real teachers— live men 
and women, who can inspire as well as instruct. 
That would leaven the dead lump, and keep the 
children longer in school, by putting an attrac- 
tion within stronger than adverse circumstances 
without We need statistics of our towns and 
cities to show us exactly where we are, and you 
will do good service in procuring them. 

Mr. Severn said that in Reading the pupils 
in the four grades numbered : Primary, 4ckx) ; 
Secondary, 1 500 ; Intermediate, 450; High, 230. 
What is done should be done in the interest of 
the two-thirds who never get farther than the 
primary grade. 

Mr. Transeau : Some of the excess below 
must be credited to poor teaching — pupils re- 
main in the primary grade because not prepared 
to advance. 

Mr. Wm. H. Shelley, York: It is important 
that boys who go out to work from nine years 
of age upwards should get some practical ideas 
while at school. In connection with reading 
and spelling, which should be early taught. 
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train the child to observe the natural objects 
surrounding him, and have collections made for 
the school, of grains, woods, etc. ; then pass from 
objects to measures. These exercises will not 
supplant, but supplement, the "essentials" so 
often mentioned. They develop the eye and 
hand — develop thought— which should be the 
great work of the primary school. He would 
have drawing from the very first day of school 
life, to train the eye and hand. 

Mr. Hawker: Three essentials in a primary 
class are a slate, a pencil and a drawing card, 
along with the primer. The little folks must 
be kept busy, and drawing trains eye and hand 
together. Even in the intermediate grade we 
do not have lessons in grammar assigned, but 
the subject is developed on the blackboard. 
Lessons are never required to be perfect as to 
the words of the book. The teachmg is chiefly 
oral, the text-book being subordinate. We do 
not limit grades to a fixed time, but grade ac- 
cording to capacity. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, of Millersville Normal 
School : We have been trying to fit young peo- 
ple for this work of primary instruction, and 
some of it is done in our Model School. We 
would advise that the elements of Language, 
Mathematics, and Natural Science, be taught 
from the very first, and we should fix the 
amount of each for every grade. We find great 
advantage in the use of Language Lessons; 
children of six or seven years learn the use of 
punctuation marks, capitals, etc., readily, and 
many of them do better in this respect than 
many teachers of twelve years ago. As soon 
as they can write, they should be required to 
place sentences of their own upon the board, 
and even before that they may have oral com- 
position. We begin with arithmetic as early as 
the others, because the gift for number goes 
with that of language ; the child may begin his 
geometry on his first school day, with the ele- 
ments of form, and if you give but one, we 
would prefer geometry to arithmetic, because 
the idea of form precedes that of number. Little 
boys and girls of seven or eight can draw and 
name the triangle, rhomb* parallelopipedon, 
pyramid, etc. Then we can give lessons in 
natural science — botany, for instance, with a 
flower for a text-book — of course attempting only 
to give the first elements to beginners. 

Mr. Luckey: Do you teach the multiplication 
table abstractly, before the child knows what 
multiplication means, or defer it until after he 
can understand the process ? 

Dr. Brooks: We consider that the basis of 
the lesson should be a number, not a process. 
After adding and subtracting with objects and 
marks upon the board, we use the numeral 
frame. They then construct their own tables, 
beginning with *' two times" and so on. Refer- 
ence has been made to mental arithmetic. In 
all primary teaching, oral and written arithmetic 
should be taught together ; whether this should 
be done in more advanced grades is a question. 

Mr. Bartch : Do you allow pupils to count on 
their fingers ? We think it a bad practice. 



Dr. Brooks : It is permissible before they caa 
add abstractly. They must add concretely first, 
but perhaps strokes or the numeral frame ait 
better. They should be well drilled in coimi- 
ing, and they should construct addition tables. 
To refer again to mental arithmetic, — ^w-hile it is 
not denied that in some places it has been over- 
done, it is equally undeniable that it has done 
a great work for the schools. We reconuneod 
it as a disciplinary study for younger pupils, » 
be succeeded at mirteen or fourteen by geome- 
try, and at seventeen or eighteen by psychology. 

Mr. Buehrle : It seems that our grading is so 
miscellaneous that we can scarcely understand 
each other's nomenclature. Shall' this hetero- 
geneous condition continue ? Or, shall we have 
a uniform system of grading throughout the 
State ? We should instruct the proposed com- 
mittee on that point. Again, the question is 
agitated, Shall we have High Schools or noc? 
It is our duty to determine whether in their 
present shape we can successfully defend them; 
and, if not, what they need to strengthen them. 

Mr. Luckey : We should not go to the people, 
like the boy with the chip on his shoulder, oar- 
ing anybody to knock it off. Let the committee 
give us a good graded course, — ^we will fight the 
High School battle when it comes. 

Mr. Buehrle: We have heard the warning 
here of trouble ahead, and it is wise to consider 
whether we are prepared. Is our present High 
School course unpractical ? and wny ? Should 
we turn all our energies in the direction of mak- 
ing pupils good clerks, in response to the rage 
for dollar-and-cent teaching? Shall we elimi- 
nate all that does not bear directly upon obtain- 
ing "bread and butter," assuming that man is 
an animal who when fed, clothed and sheltered 
needs no more ? For myself, I think not. We 
have heard a good deal of inefficient teaching 
in the primary grades. Do we not get about 
what we pay for .? Take a girl of eighteen, give 
her seventy-five pupils and thirty dollars a 
month, and what can you expect? Here is the 
place where reform is needed. 

Mr. Gantz : How shall we get Directors and 
parents to understand that they are "murdcr- 
mg the innocents*' by that kind of teaching? 
For it is as criminal to kill the mind as the body ; 
and that is about what is being done in many 
schools. We must learn to put the best teach- 
ers down into the primary grades, and we shall 
find the children remaining longer in school. 

Mr. Patterson : It is very good normal train- 
ing for >a teacher to go back to the time when 
he was a child learning to read; and those 
who remember their own early school experience 
best are fittest to teach the little children. We 
suppose that most superintendents spend the 
greater part of their time in the primary schools. 
It is the proper place for supervision. If we 
can get the foundation well laid, the super- 
structure will rise of itself. 

The motion to appoint a committee to prepare 
a course of study for publication in The School 
Journal was agreed to, an^ the chair appointed 
Messrs. G. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh ; M. Gantz, 
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of New Castle ; and B. F. Patterson, of Potts- 
ville. 

-A resolution was adopted inviting His Excel- 
lency Governor Hartranft to sit with this body 
during its sessions, at his pleasure, and Messrs. 
Ootwals, Lindsay and Burns were appointed to 
notify him of said action. 

After fixing the hours of the evening session 
from half-past seven to ten o'clock, adjourned 
until evening. 



TUESDAY EVENING. 



THE meeting was called to order at half-past 
seven o'clock, and opened with the asking 
and answering of practical questions. 

Mr. Buehrle : Has it been decided illegal for 
the directors to purchase books for indigent 
children, unless said books be purchased for all 
the pupils in attendance ? 

The Chair: It has been so decided in one 
judicial district. It is, however, a mooted ques- 
tion, which the Department has not felt itself 
called upon to decide positively. It can only 
be finally settled by further legislation. There 
are several hundred districts in the State which 
furnish books to all the pupils in their schools. 
Abstractly, perhaps, directors must furnish 
books to all or none ; and it does look as if dis- 
crimination in favor ofindigent children savors 
of the old "pauper schools," and should not 
exist in tliis country ; but a rigid enforcement 
of this rule would practically exclude many 
children from school, — so the books have been 
purchased in many places by common consent, 
as it seemed necessary. If the question were 
pressed it would probably result in the directors 
furnishing books for all, and it is quite likely 
that it will come to that in the end. 

Mr. Gotwals : We, in Norristown, buy at whole- 
sale rates, and give the pupils the benefit of the 
discount. 

The Chair : It is doubtful whether, if the ques- 
tion were pressed, the law would justify such 
sale of text-books to pupils. 

MONTHLY REPORTS. 

Mr. G. W. Bartch : When pupils enter school 
during the month, should they be allowed 100 
per cent, in making up the monthly average of 
attendance ? We are accustomed to credit only 
the actual time in school. 

The Chair: The new form of Report-book 
agrees with Mr. Bartch's plan. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

Mr. Severn : In making the local historical 
sketches desired, should we go back to the be- 
ginning of the history of our educational dis- 
tricts? 

The Chair: Certainly. The older facts are 
the more valuable ; our later history is more 
familiar. 

Mr. James Dickson, Allegheny Co. : Should 
we give parts of laws relating specially to our 
districts ? 



The Chair : Local laws, or abstracts of them, 
would be valuable, and we should be glad to 
have them. 

Mr. Shelley : Is it expected that city and 
borough superintendents should report on col- 
leges and academies within their limits, which 
were located prior to the organization of the 
borough or the establishment of the superin- 
tendency ? 

The Chair : The only way to avoid inextrica- 
ble confusion is for the superintendent to take 
charge of all the facts pertaining to the territory 
within his present jurisdiction. 

Mr. Dickson : Should we give a succinct his- 
tory of each separate school district t 

The Chair: The limitation of space would 
make that impossible, except for local publica- 
tion. This movement will probably lead to the 
preparation of detailed histories, but they could 
not be published in the State report 

PREPARATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHERS. 

The Business Committee proposed for discus- 
sion the question: "What can we do in the di- 
rection of preparation and improvement of 
teachers, in connection with a system of graded 
schools?" 

Mr. H. S. Jones: We have an institute every 
two weeks, and the line of work lies both within 
and without the school room ; the outside topics 
for next session, for instance, are the telephone 
and the East River bridge. We have exercises 
in English pronunciation, and on French words 
in comgion use. From half-an-hour to one 
hour is spent upon practical questions relating 
to discipline, methods of teaching, difficulties, 
etc. For three years previous to last year we 
had a sort of summer normal school — summer 
before last it was in session three weeks with 
an enrollment of 65 and fair attendance, taught 
by our own experienced teachers, with some 
outside help; this school receives some help 
from the Board. A drawing teacher meets 
groups of teachers in different parts of the city, 
as the schools are widely scattered. We also 
have "grade meetings," at which such subjects 
are taken up as we think are most needed. 
We have also a teachers' library, the books be- 
ing purchased by the Board and by subscrip- 
tion of the teachers. Voluntary classes are 
frequently taught by some of our number. 
The High School furnishes a good education, 
and its graduates are found to have capital for 
the teaching business. 

Mr. W. H. Shelley: In York the superintend- 
ency dates back only to 1872. We have semi- 
monthly institutes, similar to those just de- 
scribed. A " question drawer" is also provided, 
into which members drop questions, which, if 
necessary, are answered at once, otherwise 
referred to members for answer at a succeeding 
session. We have thorough drills upon the 
branches taught, and discussion of outside 
topics as in Erie. At present we have a nor- 
mal class meeting weekly for lecture or drill, 
and though attendance is not compulsory, we 
average two-thirds of *all our teachers. Our 
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teaching has greatly improved during the past 
year. Each teacher is zillowed one day during 
the term to visit other schools, and take notes, 
which are filed with the Superintendent. A 
library has been started, and the Directors con- 
tributed Appleton's and Chambers's Cyclope- 
dias, and the Circle of the Sciences. The High 
School has a library of its own, purchased from 
the proceeds of public entertainments, and con- 
sisting of three to four hundred volumes of 
history, biography, etc. — no trash. Teachers 
have access to this weekly, may send for vol- 
umes of reference when needed, and keep 
other volumes for a week. 

Mr. B. G. Ames, Columbia : The system of 
Superintendency has been in operation in Col- 
umbia but a short time, and is not yet fuUy^ 
worked out. We give the teachers as much 
help as possible in the actual work in their re- 
spective rooms. There is a school library of 
from 1600 to 1750 volumes, containing all the 
standard works on teaching, to which all teach- 
ers have free access. Vice-principals are ap- 
pointed from the best teachers in the primary 
and intermediate departments; and this plan 
seems very beneficial to the primary teachers. 
I have been fortunate in securing the services 
of a most excellent primary teacher, from 
whom I have learned more about that depart- 
ment of the work than I knew before. In ad- 
dition to reading, writing, geography and num- 
ber, — ^the geometrical forms and figures, and 
the elements of natural science are put into the 
primarv grades, and I am sure that the children 
learned to spell and read more rapidly t*han if 
these addditional branches had been excluded, 
as their perceptive faculties are earlier devel- 
oped. At institute we illustrate methods by 
bringing in classes of children, and having the 
•best teachers give examples of their teaching. 
To quicken the mental growth and activity of 
the teachers, they are organized into a literary 
society, where tney have essays, discussions, 
referred questions of a scientific or philosophi- 
cal character, each member bringing a ques- 
tion, and those who draw them being expected 
to answer. 

Mr. W. W. Cottingham, Easton : We have an 
institute session of two hours every week. The 
first hour is devoted to instruction in mental 
philosophy, the teachers being divided into three 
classes m separate rooms. The second hour is 
taken up in drill on the branches, and general 
discussion of practical questions relating to 
school work. Conference meetings of teachers 
of the same grade are also held. In visiting the 
schools, the Superintendent takes a class and 
illustrates what he considers the best method of 
teaching that branch. There is a library, once 
public, now transferred to the district, which is 
useful, though not strictly professional. This is 
free to teachers, directors, and high school pupils. 
All but four of our thirty female teachers are 
graduates of our high school. But there will 
never be a high grade of professional teachers 
until they receive adequate compensation, and 
do not depend upon re-election every year. 



Mr. A. P. Supplee, Hazelton : As this is oiff 
first year of supervision, we have little to repott. 
We hold weekly institutes, at which, o-wing to 
imperfect education of teachers, most of the 
time is necessarily spent upon the branches 
taught. A half-hour is given to essays or discus- 
sions. The High School course has been framed 
with reference to preparing teachers for the 
primary schools, and includes mental philos- 
ophy and theory of teaching. The Superin- 
tendent spends half the day as a teacher in the 
High School, and the other half in visitation. 
The Board has supplied the teachers with the 
New American Cyclopedia. 

Mr. S. Transeau : The Directors give us one 
day in each month for our institute sessions. 
The teachers are divided into two classes, the 
primary schools by themselves, with better re- 
sults than when all were together. Last sum- 
mer, instruction was given to the teachers hold- 
ing provisional certificates, for a term of four 
weeks, followed by examination. The nucleus 
for a librar)' has been secured, and it is exi>ected 
to increase. Mr. T. here offered the following 
resolution ^ 

Resolved^ That it is the sense of this Conventton 
that all teachers who hold Normal School Diplcmus 
or State Permanent Certificates, and who, liaTin^ 
taught satisfactorily for an annual term in any school 
district in this State, are re-elected, shall be elected 
for three years, subject to removal for causes nowr 
specified in the school law; provided, that it shall 
not be lawful for any Board of Directors to decrease 
the salary during the said term of three years. 

He thought justice to the higher grade of 
teachers requires some such provision of law, 
as many of them are as well qualified for their 
work as most of the supervising officers, who 
are elected for three years. 

The consideration of the resolution was post- 
poned till the pending subject was disposed of. 

Mr. D. S. Burns : Our institute holds a three 
hours' session on alternate Saturdays; the 
teachers (about a hundred) are divided into 
half a dozen classes, in different rooms, under 
teachers of their own selection. The begin- 
ners form a separate class, receiving special 
instruction adapted to them ; the higher classes 
read Shakspeare critically, study ancient his- 
tory, political economy, etc. German lessons 
are given by a native teacher. In the direction 
of scholarship we are doing well ; but there is 
less interest developed in methods of teaching 
than is desirable. There is no library as yet, 
but one is now being started. The class work of 
the institute lasts two hours ; in the third all come 
together, referred questions are taken up. and 
subjects discussed not directly pertaining to 
school work ; and this last hour is often the 
most interesting, if not the most profitable, of 
the session. 

Mr. D. S. Keith, Altoona: Our High School 
is so young that we have received few teachers 
from it. We have a weekly teachers' class in 
theory of teaching ; once a month all meet to- 
gether and discuss school questions. The pri- 
mary teachers have special meetings for paitic- 
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ular instruction adapted to their own grade; 
and there are also special classes in the higher 
departments. So many teachers are poorly 
oualified that the Superintendent cannot do all 
the work of instruction, and the more experi- 
enced teachers take part in it. There is no 
library especially for teachers, but we have a 
public library to which most of the teachers 
belong. 

Mr. J. K. Gotwals : The institutute with us is 
divided into two classes, each meeting once a 
month, the primary teachers on the first Satur- 
day, the advanced on the second. The separa- 
tion works well. We take up a subject — say 
Mental Philosophy, or Rhetoric — upon which 
we spend half the time, and then have* an ex- 
perience meeting. Sometimes we have a drill 
on the branches ; sometimes a lecture by the 
principal, and discussion. We are not sure that 
pupils should go directly from the High School 
to teach in the primaries ; they are better pre- 
pared for the higher grades, and need drill on 
the elements before going to the primaries. 
There is no teachers* library, but the pupils of 
the High School have one, to which teachers 
have access. We teach by the calendar month, 
and our four hours* institute session counts one 
day ; absence forfeits one-thirtieth of the salary, 
and our attendance is 97 per cent. — sickness 
being the only excuse. 

Mr. A. Rooinette, Chester: We have teach- 
ers' meetings every two weeks, and about one- 
half attend regularly — those holding perma- 
nent certificates do not attend. The others 
come because they are to be examined. About 
half a dozen of our teachers are high-school 
graduates. There is no library belonging to 
the schools or teachers, but the question of es- 
tablishing one is now under discussion. 

Mr. Geo. J. Luckey : Having four hundred and 
thirty-five teachers, we were compelled to change 
our plan of assembling en masse, and also to dis- 
pense with long lectures. We hold a general 
institute quarterly on Friday evening, with a 
programme adapted to interest the people and 
educate public sentiment. The teachers* insti- 
tutes proper are held on Saturday morning. 
Directors are invited, and the programme is 
strictly professional, with lessons adapted to 
each grade. Where we find a branch particu- 
larly well taught in school, we bring that teacher 
and his class into institute and give practical 
examples in t method; all the teachers in the 
same grade see how it is done, adopt the plan 
if it seems best, or make objections if they have 
any. A week before the opening of school in 
September, a three-days institute is held, to 
prepare for the work of the term. " Schools of 
observation" are appointed each month, and 
pupils in the Normal School are required to 
visit them and report their opinion and objec- 
tions in writing. Young teachers are sent to 
visit each other's schools and to report upon them 
— special schools being chosen for the purpose. 
There is also an institution called the Academy, 
composed of teachers of the highest grade, re- 
cognized by every one as professionals — ^in fact, 



they constitute the profession proper. One rea- 
son why the efforts to build up the profession 
have failed, is the folly of repeated examination 
of teachers who are known to be qualified. We 
should grant a provisional certificate upon 
tested scholarship, the professional grade on 
proven teaching skill, and that should be the 
end of it, sparing competent teachers unneces- 
sary humiliation. Superintendents could also 
do good by frowning down the practice of teach- 
ers becoming whipping-masters for the district, 
to punish other people s children. 

Mr. R. K. Buenrle, AUentown, omitting points 
of agreement, said he believed his district was 
alone in providing meetings for High School 
pupils intending to teach, before they graduate. 
He called them together once a week, for theo- 
retical and practical instruction, and also had 
them visit the schools in company with the Su- 
perintendent. A small library, supplied en- 
tirely by the teachers, has existed for some 
years. He wished to ask who paid the expense 
of the summer normal classes mentioned ? 

Mr. H. S. Jones: The Directors paid part of 
ours. 

Mr. Buehrle : A word on the question of 
teachers' tenure of office. Our experience is 
not fav6rable to those who hold permanent and 
Normal certificates ; they are apt to become in- 
different, and there is no remedy in cases where 
a change is needed, and the incumbent is able 
to command local influence. Where the certi- 
ficate is for a limited time, there is always a way 
to reach it ; but even then it is not always easy 
to convince the public of the incompetency of a 
teacher. I am therefore not in favor of grant- 
ing permanent certificates too freely. Of course 
the objection is not applicable to all, but enough 
to make trouble. We have eighty per cent, of 
our teachers voluntarily present at institute; 
there is no fine for absence ; perhaps compul- 
sion makes more friction than it accomplishes 
good. 

Mr. Patterson : The High School is the best 
instrumentality for the improvement of teach- 
ers ; its graduates are quicker to learn the busi- 
ness than others. Lately only High School 
pupils have been employed in our district. 
Sometimes they come, while still pupils, to be 
examined, and by visiting schools and other- 
wise prepare themselves for vacancies. The 
High School is an incentive to pupils in all the 
other grades. Our institutes have had various 
programmes, including most of those described. 
This year all meet together; the first half-hour 
is spent in singing, and lessons on the theory 
of music ; next half-hour, drawing ; third half- 
hour, a reading class, in which all present read ; 
then other subjects are taken up, as needed. 
The institute works 3>^ hours, twice a month. 
I would recommend the employment of an ad- 
ditional teacher, to fill vacancies and to afford 
opportunity for teachers to visit each other's 
schools. A library was established a few years 
ago, and now numbers 800 volumes. The cit- 
izens have the Athenaeum, where the reading 
room is supplied with i 100 worth of periodicals. 
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and ^v^ or six hundred volumes, and of which 
many teachers are subscribers, some stock- 
holders. Teachers and pupils have the use of 
the library for $i.oo a year; citisens, $2.00; 
family tickets, $5.00. As to permanent certifi- 
cates, it sometimes seems to us that they are a 
gremium for rusting out. Examinations are 
umiliating only to those who cannot pass. As 
to corporal punishment, we agree with Solomon. 

Mr. Bartch : We have local institute twice a 
month; give one hour to miscellaneous busi- 
ness, including asking and answering practi- 
cal questions ; one hour to methods of instruc- 
tion ; the remaining time chiefly to preparation 
on the different branches. Drawing is a new 
thing in the schools, and some time is spent on 
that; also on language lessons. We have a 
normal class during vacation, which applicants 
are expected to attend. The examination of 
teachers is chiefly upon the actual work of the 
schools; examination of pupils for promotion 
is conducted in presence of the teachers. This 
year we have a representative exhibition of a 
class from each school, to which parents and 
the public are invited, and every teacher has a 
chance to show what he or she can do ; all the 
branches and gymnastic exercises are repre- 
sented on the programme. There is no special 
preparation ; the actual work of the schools is 
exhibited. 

Mr. Gantz : Having been in office but a few 
months, my first effort was to wake up the 
teachers and get them in earnest, even if^ their 
plans and methods were not just what we 
thought best. In my locality, our teachers are 
found pretty well prepared in the branches, but 
deficient in general information and culture. 
We have therefore, in teachers' meeting, given 
attention to English literature, taking a particu- 
lar author for a lesson — Scott, Bacon, etc. — ^al 
each session reviewing the previous lesson. 

Mr. Hawker: Our institute is conducted with 
an eye to the practical work of the school room. 
Teachers are expected to give drills on familiar 
subjects each week in their schools ; at institute 
we give oudines for these upon the board ; they 
copy, apply, and report the results from meet- 
ing to meeting. Once a month we have an es- 
say on some educational topic. At the normal 
institute in vacation, we follow the classification 
method. Outlines are placed upon the board, 
from which they recite, and which are copied 
into note-books as guides for future practice. 
Drawing lessons are also given at institute, to 
be reproduced in the schools. 

Dr. Wickersham, the President, said he had 
been delighted with the exercises of this evening, 
and the evidence of progress furnished, which 
shows almost a revolution in the management 
of the schools in our cities during the past ten 
years. Since the law created these superin- 
tendencies in 1867, a vast work has been done; 
still more remains to be done, and much of it 
falls upon you, gentlemen of the convention. 
It is evident, for instance, from the reports just 
given, that the High Schools are becoming a 
prominent factor in supplying teachers for the 



schools. Does not this indicate the wisdom of 
adding to their usual course some professional 
instruction — a sort of normal department ? 

Superintendents perhaps do not realize the fiiU 
importance of this professional instruction — of 
the knowledge of mind — the philosophy of 
teaching. Without this, all your work is em- 
pirical — mere guesswork; and our teachers 
must not do that kind of work. Let us, then, 
have normal departments, giving instruction 
in the philosophy of education. Then in the 
examination of teachers, you may present a 
stimulus with the best results. After examin- 
ing in a branch, commend the progress made, 
and fix a point to which they should attain the 
next year, or a book in theory to be read — ^and 
use that mark as a test at the following exam- 
ination. Thus both city and county superin- 
tendents can lift up their teachers higher and 
higher each year. In your visitation of schools, 
a little tact will enable you to give instruction 
to the teacher without the knowledge of the pu- 
pils, and so great good may be done in a pleas- 
ant manner. The Pittsburgh plan of sending 
teachers to visit a special school for a special 
purpose, is a good one. Competitive exhibi- 
tions may also be profitable. 

He could not see why there should ever be 
complaint of a *' dry" mstitute. In the great 
field of labor before him, the person in charge 
could surely find material to keep up the inter- 
est of teachers for a few hours. Where special 
instruction in branches is needed, class drills 
may be well enough ; but the chief work should 
be teaching them how to train the young mind. 
What is greater, nobler, than the human mind, 
or more beautiful in in its growth ? If this sub- 
ject is found to be *' dry," it would seem to be 
only because the instructor is blind in that di- 
rection. If there is no science in teaching, as 
some book-learned men tell us, there is none 
in anything. If God did not make mind ac- 
cording^ to laws and principles that can be 
studied and applied, then me universe is a 
chaos. When we can have our teachers un- 
derstand and apply the science of mind, then 
we shall have a profession, and not before. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Transeau ( see 
page 420) was read a second time, and its fur- 
ther consideration postponed until to-morrow 
morning. j 

On motion, adjourned to 8 a. m. to-morrow. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING. 



m., 



THE Convention convened at 8:15 a. 
and practical questions were in order. 

SALARIES OF SUFERIKTENDENTS. 

Mr. Jones : Does the Constitution prevent the 
raising or lowering of a Superintendent's salary 
during his term t 

The Chair: The Attorney-General is of the 
opinion that it is a contract for three years, and 
cannot be changed. 
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GENERAL INSPECTION. 

Mr. Jones: Could the Department spare a 
man to visit each of the cities, and report on 
their methods, discipline, etc.? The defect in 
our present reports is in the personality of the 
writer; each naturally prefers his own plans. 
This would be correctecl if some outside person 
would make a discriminating report, especially 
upon our weaknesses. 

The Chair : It would be impossible to do such 
a work thoroughly with the present force of the 
Department. It would require a week's \vork 
at least in Erie, and proportionate time in the 
other cities and boroughs having superinten- 
dents, not to mention others — in the aggregate 
a half-year's work, which puts it out of the 
question to do it well ; and, if not well done, it 
had better not be undertaken, though it is de- 
sirable to have such a comparative statement 
from a competent and disinterested person. 

Mr. Jones: Self-complacency is one of the 
troubles we have to deal with ; and it would 
give us all broader views if we could see the 
work done by others, and put in comparison 
with our own. 

The Chair : Yes, it is a good thing to have 
one's conceit taken out of him ; it was done for 
me very effectually at the Centennial. Before 
that, I thought our school system superior in 
all respects to those of other countries. I am 
no longer of that opinion. But while there are 
many particulars in which foreign systems ex- 
cel us, there are still some where we are in ad- 
vance of them — chiefly in the greater vitality of 
our system, and in possessing more of the ele- 
ments of growth. The leading difference is 
that ours seems rough, unhewn, inartistic, be- 
side the smoothness of theirs— but that smooth- 
ness results partly from their being more me- 
chanical, and the loss may offset the gain. 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION. 

A letter was read from Hugh B. Eastburn, 
Chairman of the Committee on Scholars' Work 
for the Permanent Exhibition, calling attention 
of Superintendents to that subject. 

The Chair remarked that the whole educa- 
tional exhibit was in the hands of a Council of 
Education, divided into sub-committees — the 
whole to be arranged by State Superintendent 
Apgar, of New Jersey. They have in course of 
erection four school-rooms — for primary, sec- 
ondary, intermediate and grammar schools — 
large enough to contain a fair exhibit ; also two 
school-houses, in which to represent country 
schools, graded and ungraded. Books, furni- 
ture, apparatus, etc., will be displayed. 

STATISTICS AND STATISTICAL FORMS. 

The next question presented for discussion by 
the Business Committee was, " How shall we 
improve our present statistical forms, and the 
mode of collecting statistics?" 

Mr. Luckey : The school system of Pennsyl- 
vania is, perhaps, as good as any other in the 
world ; yet, when we come to collating results, 
we have little to show, on account of the want 



of a uniform nomencladire in official reports. 
In attempting to compare with each other, we 
find that we attach different meanings to the 
same words. For instance, "number belong- 
ing" is interpreted by everybody to suit himself, 
until now the man who first used it would not 
know what it means. The percentage of at- 
tendance should show the punctuality of the 
pupil : if he enters in the middle of the term, 
and is present every day afterwards, his attend- 
ance is 100 per cent., and should be so reported. 
We are expected to report figures for private 
schools ; to do so, we must guess at number of 
pupils, salaries, etc.; this should be remedied 
by requiring all such schools to take out a li- 
cense and make periodical reports. Then we 
would know how many children are out of 
school — now it is guess-work. 

Mr. Burns: This want of uniformity gives 
much trouble; and unless some uniform plan 
be adopted for the whole State, our statistics will 
be unreliable. Let us have some authoritative 
decision from the Department. 

Mr. Patterson: It seems plain enough now. 
A pupil belongs to the school from the time he 
is admitted until he leaves it. The teacher can 
know whether absence is temporary or perma- 
nent, if a little effort is made to find out. Of 
course, on the Pittsburgh plan, the report will 
show a higher percentage. 

The Chair: The blank furnished fixes the 
percentage upon the number of days in attend- 
ance ; but it is a question whether tne pupil who 
enters during the month, and attends regularly 
to the end, should not have credit for 100 per 
cent. 

Mr. Luckey : When a pupil is absent and un- 
accounted for the last week of the month, what 
right have we to assume that he will return ? 
He does not "belong" to the school, so far as 
we know. When he comes back, in another 
month, he is a new pupil, so far as that month 
is concerned. In reporting monthly, we should 
treat each month as a separate school term. 

Mr. Patterson : Then a hundred pupils might 
be out of the schools the last week of one month 
and the first week of the next, and still have 
100 per cent. The instructions sent us with the 
blank do not allow this ; and while it is inge- 
nious, it is scarcely honest. Such a record does 
not give the facts of the attendance, and is there- 
fore worthless. 

Mr. Gotwals: It makes a better record on its 
face, but does not fairly represent the facts. 

Mr. Luckey: We have nothing to do with 
what may or may not happen next month. 

Mr. Transeau : If this plan makes better per- 
centages, why does Pottsville show so well, 
where it is not used ? 

Mr. Patterson: Partly because our teachers 
go after a pupil who has been two days absent. 
Whatever our percentage is, we get it honestly. 

Mr. Buehrle: If we adopted Mr. Luckey's 
system, our percentage would be above 90. 

Mr. Luckey here moved thM it be recom- 
mended by the Convention, that the word "be- 
longing," in the form of report, be construed as 
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covering only the time from the first to the last 
day the pupil is present during the month. 

Mr. Bartch considered pupils as belonging to 
the school until the end ol the month unless we 
know they.have left, but would not put them on 
the roll for the new month until they made their 
appearance. 

Mr. Jones was not prepared to decide dog- 
matically, in view of the varying practice which 
prevails, but was sure that no intelligent com- 
parison was possible without uniformity. The 
plan of the Department has some defects, and 
so have all the others that have been tried. 

Mr. Houck : It seems to be the only one 
which suits the country districts. 

Mr, Patterson oflfered to amend the pending 
motion by recommending that all Superintend- 
ents be required to report in accordance with 
the plain directions of the Department blank. 

Mr. Luckey : But we do not construe it alike. 
The blank allows either our plan or yours ; but, 
as it is» no two cities seem to construe ** belong- 
ing" alike. Our plan has the merit of getting 
definite results, and leaving no room for varia- 
tion or partiality ; there is too much flexibility 
in the others. 

Mr. Cottingham moved that the whole sub- 
ject be referred back to the State Department, 
with a request for more definite instructions. 

The Chair said there was no agreement in 
the practice of different States, and we must be 
a law unto ourselves in this matter until some 
unilorm system is agreed upon. He was not 
sure the rule might not be properly modified in 
the direction suggested by Mr, Luckey, Either 
plan would be iair, if uniformly applied. If 
the motion to refer back is agreed to, we will 
consider the matter, and endeavor to reach a 
satisfactory conclusion ; and whatever rule we 
make should be uniformly practiced until there 
is some general agreement throughout the 
country. 

The motion to refer the subject back to the 
Department was agreed to. 

The Chair said that written suggestions on 
this subject, addressed to Deputy Superintend- 
ent Houck, would receive careful consideration 
before the rule was decided upon, and when 
action was taken, it would be published in the 
official department of The School Journal. 

PERMANENT TEACHERS. 

The resolution of Mr. TVanseau favoring the 
election of ** permanent" teachers for three years 
(see page 420) was called up, and read a third 
time, 

Mr. Patterson was opposed to the resolution. 
Such a law would prevent the increase of a sal- 
ary as well as its reduction. Besides, it would 
operate against the election of this class of 
teachers. Better leave things as they are. It is 
difficult matter now to secure the removal of a 
teacher, even for sufficient cause ; re-election is 
almost certain where they give satisfaction, and 
onty those who fear they will not be re-elected 
would want such a law. Good teachers do not 
need it, and otliers should not have it. 



Mr. Transeau: Directors would make their 
selections more careluUy if they elected for 
three years, and teachers would be encouraged 
to qualify themselves for the high-grade certi- 
ficate. If the teachers did not have to button- 
hole Directors for re-election every year, it 
would give more stability to the profession. It 
would put the professional teachers on a level 
with the Superintendents in tenure of office, as 
they deserve to be, 

Mr, Gantz: If this looks toward the stability 
of the profession, we should pass it. At present, 
the b^st teachers are wanderers who never sec 
the fruit of their labors ; indeed, it is not an un- 
heard of thing for a man to be punished, by 
failure to re-elect him, for the very best work 
of his life. We should have an opportunity to 
reap next year what we have sown this year. 

The Chair thought such action as now pro- 
posed would come with greater force from the 
State Teachers' Association than from this Con- 
vention, and recommended that the resolution 
be referred to that body, where teachers them- 
selves could pass judgment upon it. 

On motion of Mr, Transeau, the resolution 
was referred to the Executive Committee of the 
State Teachers Association, with a request that 
it be presented for discussion at Erie. 

CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL. 

The next question reported from the Business 
Committee was, "What are we doing, and what 
can we do, for the children who are not in school 
in our cities and towns?" 

The Chair : It is reported that in Philadelphia 
alone there are 20,000 children out of school ; 
in Pittsburgh several years ago there were 
3,000; in Lancaster seven or eight hundred; 
within three hundred yards of this Capitol there 
are children who have never been in school ; 
and it is so m every town. Therefore this is a 
vital question : What can Superintendents, Di- 
rectors and Teachers do to cut off this fruitful 
source of supply to the dangerous classes of the 
community ? A majorit)' of the inmates of our 
prisons and poor-houses are recruited from the 
ranks of these neglected children. Is it advisa- 
ble to bring them into our schools as they arc ? 
Will they drive out the better class and so lower 
the moral tone of the whole ? Is it practicable 
to give them special schools ? These are ques- 
tions of primary importance. It is contem- 
plated by the Governor and other State officials 
to endeavor to secure action in this direction 
by the next Legislature ; and while, as you all 
know, this Department is not in sympathy with 
the compulsory systems of monarchical coun- . 
tries, there may be necessity for such a feature 
in some cases. 

Mr. Buehrle: We are all at sea in this mat- 
ter, because of having no definite statistics. 
Even where we know the number out of school, 
we do not know why, and we must know why 
to legislate intelligently. Probably three thou- 
sand of the twenty thousand reported in Phila- 
delphia are unfit to go into the present schools ; 
many must beg or starve ; others must work to 
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support families; it will require a different plan 
to reach such. The place to begin is to have a 
law that will give us reliable information of the 
circumstances of these children ; it might be 
obtained through the police department, and 
reported to the City Superintendent, digested 
and sent to Harrisburg ; and, having the facts, 
we could get at the remedy. Without them, we 
work blindly. 

Mr. Bartch: One difficulty in this connection 
is the inability of many families to buy the 
necessary text-books. We cannot admit such 
pupils without books, as they keep back the 
classes, and so injure the others. Even where 
the Board supplies poor children, it is very dif- 
ficult to discriminate. Our schools would be 
much fuller if we furnished all the books. 

Mr. Burns thought the matter of books could 
be managed. Let the teacher give blank orders, 
to be countersigned by the Director of the ward 
or precinct, who knows the people of the neigh- 
borhood. 

The Chair : Some of the New England Boards 
of Directors employ a special agent to do mis- 
sionary work among this class. In Manches- 
ter, N. H., they have been very successful. 
There is no compulsion : if books are needed, 
they are furnished ; if clothing, the benevolent 
citizens furnish it ; and the last report shows that 
all were brought in that could be found. Of 
course, Superintendents cannot do this, espe- 
cially when they have a full man's work on 
hand without it ; but teachers, directors, citizens, 
benevolent societies, all can be enlisted ; and 
under our law the Directors have full power to 
employ an agent for this purpose. What city 
in Pennsylvania will be first to try this plan 
and report results ? As evidence of what can 
be done, there was a school in Philadelphia 
about to be closed on account of small attend- 
ance, though the district swarmed with children. 
The teachers went out into the neighborhood, 
and the number rose from 12 to over 100. 
These neglected children are suffering all 
around us, and undermining our social struc- 
ture. Self-protection, as well as humanity, calls 
on us for action. What can we do ? If one or 
more city boards would employ such a mis- 
sionary as suggested, others would hear of the 
results and follow the good example. Let us 
make an effort in the American spirit, to reach 
this matter by voluntary popular effort. We 
might induce some of our manufacturers to es- 
tablish half-day schools for the children in their 
employ ; and night-schools should be open in 
every town. 

Mr. Supplee : Is there not a law prohibiting 
the employment in manufactories of children 
under fourteen years of age ? 

The Chair : Yes ; but like other laws .which 
have not a decided public sentiment to support 
them, it is not enforced, and is a dead letter. 
Where there is backbone enough to enforce this 
law, the offender could be first warned, and 
then punished ; and the enforcement in one case 
w^ould have its effect everywhere. 

Mr. Buehrle moved that the Department be 



requested to issue a special circular to city 
school boards, recommending the appointment 
of a special agent for the purpose of securing the 
attendance of neglected children at the schools. 

The Chair: This movement, well pushed, will 
have great success. Benevolent and Christian 
people will gladly contribute. Good work in 
one city will have far-reaching results. The 
Department would rejoice in bemg able to pro- 
claim that one city in Pennsylvania had brought 
every child into school ; and it is possible un- 
der present laws. 

Mr. Patterson : We have some experience in 
this matter. Ten years ago the Pottsville Be- 
nevolent Association was organized. The town 
is divided into ten districts, each having a male 
supervisor and two lady assistants ; the super- 
visors constitute an Executive Board, to which 
all cases are reported. The district supervisor 
is authorized to give orders for $1.00 per week 
and one-half ton of coal per month to each 
needy family, and this relief^ is supplemented by 
the Board. Books and clothing are furnished 
to poor children. There is also an Orphans' 
Home into which children are admitted who 
cannot be otherwise provided for, and where 
they^ are kept and educated until able to go out 
into places provided for them. These opera- 
tions may help to account for our high percent- 
age of attendance. We fiind that these super- 
visors soon become deeply interested in their 
work, and do it well; during the whole year 
there has been a full attendance at the Execu- 
tive Board. When we are in want of money, 
clothing, shoes, or anything else, we give public 
notice, and we get them. There are men m the 
town who will give us $100, two or three times a 
year. Occasionally we get hold of an incorri- 
gible boy, and, after all other means fail, we 
send him to the House of Refuge ; others take 
warning by their example, and we have less 
trouble with them — they would rather come to 
school and behave themselves than go there. 
As to getting statistics, I would say: Do not 
leave it to the police. They cannot appreciate 
the necessities of the case, and their work would 
be worthless ; but there are, in every town, peo- 
ple able and willing to do this work if you ask 
them. The teachers could do it, and furnish all 
the information needed in a short time, by dis- 
tricting the town. Let us know just what facts 
are wanted, and I will furnish them from my 
district without waiting for any law. There are 
a thousand things that can be done as well 
without law as with it — sometimes better. 

Mr. Buehrle 's motion was agreed to. 

teachers' library. 
On motion of Mr. Gantz, it was resolved that 
the Department request some competent person 
to prepare a list of works on the science and 
art of teaching, suitable for a teachers' library, 
and that the list, thus prepared, be published in 
The School JoumaL 

EXHIBITION OF PUPILS* WORK. 

The next topic on the programme was, "Ex- 
hibitions of Pupils' Work." 
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Mr. Shelley : We have agreed to preserve in 
book form all the work of our schools that is 
above 90 per cent. The volumes will be kept 
in the Superintendent's office. We will also 
file our best drawings, and after some time a 
public exhibition may be held, which will help 
to bring up public sentiment. We think it is a 
good idea to exhibit actual work. It might be 
still better to have the best work forwarded to 
headquarters at this Department; but in the 
absence of such action, we are doing something 
for ourselves. 

The Chair: These volumes of selected work 
in all the grades will become very valuable in 
course of years. How interesting will it be for 
the man or woman of twenty years hence to 
look back and see the work of school days — 
and what an exhibit would it make for the next 
Centennial ! Besides, we have the actual pre- 
sent benefit of the stimulus to all the pupils to 
reach the 90 per cent. The city of Erie has 
done something in this direction, from which 
valuable hints were taken in planning the 
Pennsylvania Centennial Exhibit, and we have 
reason to be satisfied with the result We 
would be pleased to have Mr. Jones give an 
account of it. 

Mr. Jones: When the State Fair came to 
Erie, we thought the children should exhibit 
something ; they gave us twelve by fifteen feet ; 
we took it, and then tacked up our pupils' 
work wherever there was space — ^the poorest as 
well as the best. It excited much interest in 
young and old. We had files of the work of 
every child in our schools, bound with name of 
school, grade and date, index to names of schol- 
ars and pages of their work. An awl and a 
string will bind them, and the volumes are as 
interesting as if bound in calf. We do not be- 
lieve in selecting the best — ^we put it all in, and 
also the average attendance. These files are in 
the Superintendent's office. The record serves 
another purpose : When a parent comes in with 
a complaint of injustice to a child, we go to the 
record, which proves the correctness of the 
marking — and so friction is saved. The plan is 
popular and effective, and costs but a trifle. 
Very good binding can be done for fifteen cents 
a volume. Occasional public displays are use- 
ful; they keep up the public interest. When 
the people know you are doing something, they 
are with you. 

The Chair: It would not be practicable to 
preserve all the work for one hundred years ; 
the accumulation would be too rapid ; but there 
might be an annual examination of all written 
work, and a selection of the best for binding in 
a permanent volume. This would give all 
work a short time on exhibition, and all would 
try to have something in the book for preserva- 
tion. 

Mr. Jones : There should be a room provided 
in every borough and city where pupils' work 
could be displayed. It would benefit both the 
pupil and the teacher ; and it would also have 
a wholesome influence upon the public senti- 
ment. 



Mr. Shelley : We preserve the record of our 
examinations, but not the work ; the pupils are 
advised to preserve their own papers ; if they 
do not, the unifqrm system of marking makes 
the record-book good evidence, and from k 
there is no appeal except to the actual work. 

The Chair: The educational headquarters 
recommended by Supt. Jones is becoming a 
necessity in our towns. It should be a place 
adapted to teachers' reunions; the teacicrs* 
library should be there; and the display of 
work already mentioned would also find place. 
It is a pleasure to visit the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute and see the teachers reading books from 
the well-filled cases, or hear them discussing 
their experiences and difficulties. There are 
people in every town who would help to estab- 
lish such a headquarters, if the subject were 
agitated. 

Mr. Cottingham : We have on exhibition 
what we had in Philadelphia ; we have a ^ood 
room, with walnut cases for our books, and wall 
surface for display of good work in the future- 
Mr. Buehrle : We are not in a very prosper- 
ous condition just now, but would be glad if 
those who have these volumes would send us 
some for exhibition, to show our teachers what 
others are doing. Exchanges of this kind 
would be beneficial. 

Mr. Shelley : If you use paper of one size, ti 
gives teachers no trouble to collect these spec- 
imens. Take always the first attempt, allowing 
no re-copying. 

SCHOOL PICNICS AND EXCURSIONS. 

"School Picnics and Excursions" was the 
next subject for discussion. 

The President : These occasions are becom- 
ing more and more frequent, and have been 
found to do good. The people, seeing all the 
children together, feel more deeply the import- 
ance of the schools. At Potts ville the whole 
Copulation turned out to see the procession, and 
undreds accompanied the children, to the park. 
We saw a great day in Pittsburgh — heard of 
another at York — and attended the laying of the 
corner-stone of a fine school building at Easton 
— all of which w^ere fine displays, and excited 
much public interest. It might be well to have 
a holiday — " Children's Day" — ^which all might 
celebrate in their own way. 

Mr. Patterson : When this question was first 
talked of in Pottsville some of the lady Cbachers 
thought it a desperate undertaking, and the Di- 
rectors were not sure the people would approve ; 
but the time was granted, and the people did 
approve, and the enthusiasm was so great when 
the day arrived that — as we have heard from 
the Chair — everybody turned out. The parents 
came and helped the teachers take care of the 
children. We had a grand time, nobody hurt 
or lost, no trouble, and ever}'body wanted to do 
it a^ain. 

Mr. Shelley : We had a picnic three years 
ago, the Board bearing the expense of brass 
band, etc., aggregating $100; all the children 
went to a grove a mile and a half from town ■ 
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the Governor visited us; it was a gala day, 
and everybody was pleased and nobody hurt. 
Everything was done on time, the teachers took 
care of their respective schools and regulated 
their sports, and returned with them at the close 
of the day. The picnic had a decidedly favor- 
able effect upon the public sentiment on school 
matters. 

The Chair : One of the grandest sights I ever 
witnessed was the turn-out at the laying of the 
corner-stone of the High School at Pittsburgh. 
I should like to know what effect that display 
had upon public sentiment there. 

Mr. Luckey : So good an effect that without 
it we should never have made the progress we 
have, in buildings and other directions. The 
sight of the thirteen or fourteen thousand child- 
ren waked the people up. 

The Chair: We learned at the Centennial 
that the practice of making excursions prevails 
extensively in Europe. Some of our colleges 
are now taking it up. Are there not some High 
School classes whose teachers might take them 
into the coal regions or to some other interest- 
ing and instructive locality during vacation ? 
In Belgium and other countries it is quite com- 
mon for teachers to get the consent of parents 
and authorities and take their pupils on excur- 
sions into the surrounding country, doubtless 
teaching them more outside the books than 
in them; for one such excursion, wisely im- 
proved, would be worth more than weeks of 
study. 

Prof, f . A. Allen wished to emphasize the 
suggestion of having a "Children's Day" — ^a 
universal holiday for all the children, to be 
celebrated either by procession, picnic, or other- 
wise. 

REMARKS OP GOVERNOR HARTRANFT. 

Governor Hartranft being present, on motion 
of Mr. Shelley he was invited to address the 
Convention, and responded as follows : 

Gentlemen of the Convention: I came here not to 
talk, but to listen. Had I the time, it would have 
been pleasant and profitable to be with you through- 
out your sessions. While all Americans are alike in- 
terested in this subject of education, to me as to your- 
selves its consideration is a matter of public duty, and 
I have tried to discharge it to the b€st of my ability, 
with all the light I could obtain. With reference to 
the subject under discussion, I may say that the cele- 
bration at York did great credit to its managers, and 
I was surprised that it was not repeated. Such holi- 
days have a good effect, not only on the children, but 
on the people ; and whatever is done in connection 
with the schools to interest and please the public re- 
dounds to the benefit of the system, by popularizing it 
and encouraging liberality in its support — though it is 
but justice to our people to say that they have always 
paid their school tax more willingly than any other. 

With reference to the general subject of education, 
you are aware that, in my annual messages, I have en- 
deavored to emphasize two points especially : 

I. That the common school system should be made 
more general. While it is our duty to steadily raise 
the standard of our schools, it sometimes seems, espe- 
cially m the cities, that we are getting away from^the 
very class of children for whose benefit they were 



originally created — the children of the poor. While 
it is impracticable in this country to enforce the com- 
pulsory systems in use on the continent of Europe, it 
is our f'uty to provide some means of preventing any 
class from being left out of the system. 

2. That the system should b« made more practical ; 
and this is hardly second in importance. In the laige 
towns, we are educating hundreds of young men for 
clerkships, for whom there will be no employment, 
and preparing others for professions already ov.er- 
crowded ; while what Pennsylvania wants above all 
is educated mechanics. The minds of our children 
should be directed in the schools toward intelligent 
labor. The great mass of mankind must always la- 
bor : we cannot all " live by our wits" — too many try 
it ; we suffer as much by their failure, perhaps, as from 
any other one cause; and the fault lies primarily in a 
misdirection of education. Let us make it more 
practical. 

I am much gratified at having this opportunity of 
saying a few words to you, and more gratified in lis- 
tening to your discussions, but will not occupy more 
of your time. 

On motion, the thanks of the Convention 
were tendered the Governor. 

Dr. Wickersham said the time for closing 
the Convention had now arrived, and he de- 
sired to say that the sessions of last night and 
this morning had been among the most inter- 
esting and profitable in his experience. 

The Convention then adjourned sifie die. 



The following City and Borough Superin- 
tendents were present at the Convention : Al- 
lentown, R. K. Buehrle ; Altoona, D. S. Keith ; 
Chester, A. Robinette ; Columbia, B. G. Ames; 
Easton, W. W. Cottingham ; Erie, H. S. Jones ; 
Harrisburg, Daniel S. Burns ; Hazleton, A. P. 
Supplee ; Hyde Park, Jeremiah E. Hawker ; 
Lock Haven, John Robb; New Castle, M. 
Gantz ; Norristown, Joseph K. Gotwals ; Pitts- 
burgh, Geo» J. Luckey; Pottsville, Benj. F. 
Patterson : Reading, Thomas Severn ; Shen- 
andoah, G. W. Bartch ; Williamsport, Samuel 
Transeau ; York, Wm. H. Shelley. The ab- 
sentees were the Superintendents of Allegheny 
City, Carbondale, Corry, Meadville, Scranton, 
and Titusville. 

There were also present the following County 
Superintendents: James Dickson, Allegheny; 
Samuel Baer, Berks ; Hartman Berg, Cambria ; 
N. H. Schenck, Cameron ; R. F. Hofford, 
Carbon; J. W. Harvey, Chester; D. H. La- 
Ross, Dauphin ; W. H. Cooke, Fayette ; Samuel 
H. Eaby, Franklin; B. F. Shaub, Lancaster; 
W.T^. Aikien, Lawrence; J. O. Knauss, Lehigh; 
Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill ; William Noetling, 
Synder ; W. C. Tilden, Susquehanna ; Miss S. 
R. Lewis, Tioga ; A. S. Burrows, Union ; and 
S. H. Prather, Venango: also Prof. N. C. 
Schaeffer, of Franklin and Marshall College; 
Prof. Edward Brooks, Millersville ; Prof. G. L. 
Maris, West Chester ; Prof. C. H. Verrill, Mans- 
field, and others not reported to the Secretary ; 
all of whom were given the privilege of the 
floor as honorary members of tne body. 

The Executive Committee of State Teachers' 
Association met after the adjournment. 
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Convention of County Superintendents. 



THE Convention was called to order at 2: 15 
p. m., April '25th. State Superintendent 
Wickersham said that it had seemed desirable 
to call all the county officers together, as there 
was work to be done which could be reached in 
that way. Some time had elapsed since the last 
general convention, the work of the former an- 
nual meeting having been left to conferences 
in different sections of the State. It had been a 
question whether now one central session should 
be held, or two sessions, one in the eastern and 
one in the western part of the State ; but, on 
consultation, the majority was decidedly in favor 
of the general session which had now assem- 
bled. It would be found profitable, as in the 
session of City and Borough officers just closed, 
to spend some time in asking and answering 
practical questions in relation to the law or 
other matters, which would save correspondence, 
by deciding for all at once what might have to 
J>e gone over with each separately as the ques- 
tion came up. He then pronounced the Con- 
vention ready for organization. 

Mr. A. S. Burrows, Union, nominated Dr. 
Wickersham for President, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. The other officers were 
chosen, as follows: Vice Presidents — Messrs. 
Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill; W. W. Woodruff, 
Bucks; A. D. Glenn, Armstrong; W. C. Tilden, 
Susquehanna; and Secretary — Mr. Samuel 
Baer, Berks. 

The following Business Committee was ap- 
pointed : Messrs. Newlin, Aiken, Dickson, Kam 
and Burrows. 

Mr. James Dickson, Allegheny, offered the 
following resolution : 

Resolved^ That in order to give the deliberations of 
this Convention permanent value, the Chairman ap- 
point seven Superintendents, members of this Con- 
vention, who shall constitute a committee to arrange 
the recommendations of the Convention, and present 
the same to the State Legislature. 

The resolution was adopted, and the Business 
Committee were charged with this additional 
duty, Messrs. Shaub and Sheely being added 
to complete the number called for. 

Practical questions were then declared in 
order. 

SATURDAY SCHOOL SESSIONS. 

Mr. A. J. Davis, Clarion : If a school is kept 
open on Saturday in ordei to fill out the mouth, 
is the district entitled to its appropriation } 

The Chair: If the Superintendent is satisfied 
that it is not done in defiance of law, and will 
not do mischief afterward, he may approve it, 
stating the fact on the face of the report : other 
wise the appropriation would not be given. 

CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS, ETC. 

Mr. W. H. Kain, York: If a teacher employs 
a substitute who has no certificate, is that time 
to be counted in the term ? 



The Chair : The letter of the law is against 
it ; but there are cases where it is proper to con- 
strue the law liberally. 

Mr. Dickson : How can the Directors swear 
to their compliance with law in such cases? 

The Chair : Where the spirit of the law has 
been carried out, and the absence is temporary 
and unavoidable, a little latitude must be al- 
lowed. 

Mr. J as. C. Graham, Crawford : Has the sub- 
stitute in such cases any claim against the 
Board ? 

The Chair : Certainly not. He must look to 
his principal ; only those regularly employed 
have claims on the Board. 

Miss S. R. Lewis, Tioga: Suppose the term 
in a borough is nine months ; a teacher is sick, 
and employs her brother for six weeks as sub- 
stitute, who has no certificate and no opportun- 
ity for examination, but is afterwards examined 
and receives a certificate : can the Board make 
the affidavit required, and the Superintendent 
approve the account ? 

The Chair: Not without stating the facts and 
making the proper exception. The Superin- 
tendent may, however, knowing the facts, re- 
commend the payment of the appropriation, 
and the Department will consider it favorably. 

Mr. J. M. Carman, Juniata : Suppose a sub- 
stitute holds a college diploma, can we accept 
tiiat, and pass the account ? 

The Chair: The law does not recognize a 
college diploma as a license to teach. As in 
the previous cases, if the Superintendent is sat- 
isfied that the intention was to fulfil the law, he 
can recommend the payment of the appropria- 
tion. • 

Miss Lewis : Some of our Directors thought a 
New York diploma was good here. I thought 
not 

The Chair: No diploma granted out of the 
State, by college, normal school, or any other 
authority, has any value within our borders 
as a license to teach. We do not say this ought 
to be so ; but legally it is so, undoubtedly. We 
might pay this appropriation also, perhaps, il 
the Superintendent so advised; but we must 
not give too much latitude, or discipline will 
become relaxed. 

Miss Lewis : Perhaps it would be worth all it 
cost to refuse the appropriation in such cases. 
It would teach caution, at all events. 

Mr. Woodruff: A Normal graduate has 
taught two years, but failed to have his certifi- 
cate endorsed by my predecessor before he re- 
signed. The time has now expired. Can I 
help him ? 

The Chair: I think not. There may be 
hardship in such cases ; but we cannot help it. 
He must wait until you can endorse his certifi- 
cate, either from the testimony of your prede- 
cessor or your own observation. 
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Mr. T. F. Gahan, Lycoming: Suppose it is 
not convenient for the Superintendent to ex- 
amine at once, and he is satisfied that the 
teacher is qualified, ma^ he give a special per- 
mit for a short time until the regular examma- 
tion, or must he give a special examination ? 

The Chair : There may be cases where that 
course seems a necessary exception ; but it is 
not strictly legal. 

Mr. B. F. Shaub, Lancaster: There is a de- 
cision that gives one month's time to correct the 
irregularity of employing a teacher without a 
certificate. I follow that ; and if they arrange 
matters within the month the accounts are al- 
ways approved. 

The Chair: That decision was not to cover 
cases when teachers are knowingly employed 
without certificates ; but, if done thoughtlessly, 
to allow time for correction. 

Mr. Kain : Suppose I find one of these 
teachers in a school without a certificate; 1 
examine her, and she fails ; I give her a second 
opportunity, and she fails again : what next ? 

Mr. Graham: Notify the Board that the 
teacher has no certificate, and must be dis- 
missed. 

Mr. D. G. Allen, Wayne : Must the Board be 
legally full — ^six members — to employ teachers ? 

The Chair: If there are four votes for the 
teacher, it is sufficient, though there be two 
vacancies in the Board. 

Mr. Allen: A good teacher came to my 
county with a certificate several years old, and 
taught some time. When I saw it, of course it 
was too late to endorse ; but the teacher's work 
was good, the qualifications satisfactory, and I 
made a new certificate. Will that account be 
all right, and the appropriation be paid ? 

The Chair : If the Superintendent reports the 
facts, and recommends the payment, it will 
probably be made ; but it is not strictly legal. 

AFFIDAVIT OF TEACHERS. 

Mr. Jas. O. Knauss, Lehigh : Can the Board 
require a teacher to swear to the correctness of 
his report ? 

The Chair: The law gives them no such 
power. They cannot compel him to do it 

VISITATION OF SCHOOLS. 

The first question proposed for discussion by 
the Committee was, "How shall we make the 
visitation of schools most useful ?" 

Mr. J. A. Gregory, Clearfield : I send, at the 
opening of the term, a blank for a term report, 
and on the back suggestions and a programme 
which I think should be followed. When I 
visit the school, I ask for this, and, after ob- 
serving the work done, add such suggestions as 
seem needed, making also suggestions t6 the 
Directors, as may seem desirable ; at the end 
of the term I hear what has been done. 

Mr. Newlin : Schuylkill county is the third 
in the State in number of schools, and the 
whole term is spent in visitation except Insti- 
tute week ; in the boroughs the term is from 8 
to 10 months. The teachers are furnished in 
advance with programme and course of study. 



I visit first the schools whose teachers are be- 
ginners or where there have been failures, and 
sit down and observe the work. Having seen 
what the teachers can do, I go on to the next 
school, after giving any advice that may be im- 
mediately needed. At this (ate, visiting four 
schools a day, opening the first early in the 
morning and keeping the fourth late in the 
evening, by Friday night considerable ground 
has been covered. On Saturday, the teachers 
of the section visited meet in a convenient 
school-house, and I give them instruction as 
needed. Where several schools are close to- 
gether, we sometimes have an evening meeting 
and invite citizens and Directors. The notes 
of my work show what the teachers want, what 
the Directors want, and what the parents want ; 
and we give it to them. This visitation is ac- 
complished in- the early part of the term, in the 
class of schools referred to ; of course, where 
the teachers are permanent and we know their 
work, we need not visit so early or so often. Be- 
fore the close of the term, the same ground is 
gone over a second time, and the Directors are 
invited to accompany me, the whole Board 
being sometimes present. Now the Superin- 
tendent takes the classes, and ascertains 
whether his instructions have been carried out. 
We hear the pupils read, and have sentences 
written, which are selected so as to test orthog- 
raphy, capitals, punctuation, etc. We do this 
work also at the rate of four schools a day. 
This course of visitation has done much to pop- 
ularize the Superintendency in our county, and 
we find it produces good results in the schools. 
The strong point is in the second visit— the 
teachers know their work will be gauged, and 
pay more attention to suggestions and instruc- 
tions, and the anticipation of the second visit 
stimulates through the term. To get the best 
results from the superintendency, all the schools 
must be visited twice a year; and one man 
cannot do this, having more than 200 schools 
under his supervision. A single visit each year 
is time comparatively wasted. 

Mr. S. H. Prather, Venango : I am accus- 
tomed to work most of the time in the school, 
taking one class while the teacher takes another. 
By a little tact in questioning, we find whether 
the pupils understand the work they are doing, 
and observation meanwhile settles the question 
of discipline : we are then prepared to advise 
the teacner, taking care to build up the pupils* 
estimate of him. Before leaving, a prepared 
speech is delivered. The Directors are usually 
present, or at least their Secretary. Public 
meetings are held in the churches, lectures de- 
livered, and school subjects discussed. Care is 
taken to use the newspapers as aids in the 
work; editors are usually willing to publish 
what we give them, and the people find reports 
of their children's progress interesting reading? 

Mr. Woodruff was called upon to give his. 
experience. He said he had but recently re- 
entered upon the work, and had been devoting 
his time to local geography — finding the roads 
in his county. Changes and improvements 
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have been made during the time he was out of 
the business, and these should be stated by 
others. 

Mr. Dickson : Being young in the work, we 
have not much to give in the way of results. 
Our principal effort has been to grade the 
schools on a uniform plan ; and where this has 
been adopted, and especially where district su- 
perintendents are employed, the improvement 
is very marked. Our own conviction is that 
without this grading, visitation is not very prof- 
itable ; with it, the supervising officer is perma- 
nently useful and valuable. 

Mr. Silas Wright, Perry: Who is to fix the 
grades ? 

Mr. Dickson — ^At present the Superintendent 
does it ; but we now have a committee of teach- 
ers and Directors at work upon a graded system , 
which will be submitted for geneial adoption. 

Mr. T. F. Gahan, Lycoming: One great ob- 
ject to be kept in view in visitation is the edu- 
cation of public sentiment. We should talk to 
the people; the difficulties and wants of the 
schools are noted while there ; and then we can 
present them to parents or Directors, as the case 
may require, in such a way as to set things 
right. People can generally be convinced, if 
you take the pains to explain the real* need. 
At the local institute the instruction of teachers 
comes in. You know the weak places from ob- 
servation; strengthem them by having your 
best teacher in any particular branch teach the 
others. It is our business to impress upon the 
public mind the simple fact that to have good 
schools good teachers are essential. We have 
public meetings in connection with local insti- 
tutes, and in this way have met in the aggre- 
gate over 20,000 of the people ; sometimes meet- 
ings have been in session in two churches at 
the same time, because one was too small to 
accommodate all who wished to attend. We 
do not lecture at these meetings ; we bring in 
the teachers and classes, and let them work — 
they do their own lecturing; if a particular 
point needs emphasizing, we drive it home. 
We find this to work well ; the people are with 
us, and many enemies of the schools are con- 
verted by seeing the real character of the work 
which the schools are doing. We must educate 
the community to such a point that public senti- 
ment will compel Directors to give us good 
teachers. 

Mr. N. H. Schenck, Cameron : Coming into 
office two years ago, we found many teachers 
merely keeping school rather than teaching. 
The plan of visitation is similar to that of Schuyl- 
kill : the first visit, we look on and give needed 
suggestions; the second, we take the classes, 
and see if these suggestions have been heeded. 
We have the advantage of being able to visit 
most of the schools six times during the term, 
and can see how the work progresses, and cor- 
rect errors as they appear. We find that the 
schools improve rapidly under this system. Of 
course, very close supervision cannot be ex- 
pected where the Superintendent has a large 
number of schools ; it would not be possible 



with more than fifty schools to one supervistng 
officer. 

Mr, Newlin: We have trouble with teachers 
who are not disciplinarians, and we canaoc 
make them such; the ability to govern is a 
matter of gift. When the Superintendent caa 
visit so often as in Cameron, practically it is 
himself that disciplines the schools. Our only 
way to aid in the matter of government is ad- 
vice to " keep the pupils busy all the time." 

The Chair : There are some mechanical diffi- 
culties, however, which a little tact will remedy, 
if the teacher's attention is directed to them. 
For instance, if a class is reading in regular 
order from head to foot, there may be disorder; 
while if you call on diem miscellaneously it • 
will compel attention. 

Mr. D. G. Allen, Wayne: When I visit the 
schools, I look on while the teacher conducts a 
recitation or two, then take a class myself. By 
requiring written answers in arithmetic, you 
get a test of orthography and penmanship, cap- 
italization and punctuation, all in one. The 
frequent change of teachers is one of our great- 
est troubles. 

Mr, Carman : We find Directors in the habit 
of districting the township, giving each member 
one or two schools. Even then it is difficult to 
get them to visit the schools with us ; they seem 
to think their work of superintending of little or 
no account We visit twice, first for inspection 
and instruction, second for results. At this sec- 
ond visit we try to have Directors accompany 
us, and let them see what their teachers are do- 
ing, and what are their wants — which of them 
should be better paid and which dismissed. 

The further consideration of the subject was 
then postponed for the present 

AFFIDAVIT -OF TEACHERS. 

Mr. Hartman Berg, Cambria, asked for fur- 
ther information about swearing teachers as to 
the correctness of their report of the time the 
schools have been open. Can they embody this 
requirement in an article of agreement ? 

The Chair: I think not Let the superin- 
tendent so advise them ; and if they still persist, 
a letter from him, or the teacher, will bring an 
answer from the Department that will settle the 
matter. 

Adjourned until 7:30 p. m. 



WEDNESDAY EVENING. 



THE Convention was called to order by the 
President at 7:40 p. m., and practical ques- 
tions were first in order. 

TAXABLE PROPERTY. 

Mr. Baer: Can money be taxed for school 
purposes ? 

The Chair : Whatever is taxable for county 
or state purposes is taxable for school purposes. 
Practically, it is best to be guided by the county 
duplicate. 
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EXAMINATION IN ARITHMETIC. 

Af r. Dickson : The certificate has blanks for 
^lental" and "Practical" arithmetic: are we 
ustified in treating them as one branch in ex- 
Tfiination? 

The Chair : Certainly. Indeed, it is a ques- 
ion whether we ought to separate them on the 
»la.nks. The law speaks only of one Arith- 
cietic. 

ENDORSING CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. J. W. Harvey, Chester : There are teach- 
:rs in my county with professional certificates 
^i-anted during the first term of my predecessor, 
>iit not endorsed after his re-election. He 
lied, and I am filling the unexpired term. Can 
\ endorse them ? 

The Chair: He ought to have done it after 
•e-election. The certificates are now dead, but 
f you can bridge over the difficulty without 
lajiger to discipline, perhaps that is the better 
way- 

DEFECTIVE SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Mr. S. Wolf, Indiana: Suppose the school- 
houses are unfit for occupation, and positively 
injurious to the occupants, can Directors tes- 
tify that the schools are open "according to 
law ?" Should the Supenntendent approve 
their account? And if he does not approve it, 
can they get their State appropriation ? 

The Chair : It would hardly be safe for the 
Superintendent to take that ground, as it would 
deprive many of the poorest districts of their 
appropriation, where it is most needed. He 
might have a legal right to refuse his approval, 
construing the words "open according to law" 
to include good school-houses; but it would 
hardly be wise. 

Mr. Wolf: We have a school-house that has 
been reported unfit for use by every Superinten- 
dent for fifteen years. The roof is full of holes, 
some of them large enough for a man to pass 
through, and the furniture consists of two long 
desks. Is there no remedy for this conditio^ 
of things ? 

The Chair : The courts might grant redress in 
an aggravated case ; but the Directors are the 
mest independent body known to the law. The 
courts have decided that Directors cannot be 
compelled to build school-houses — ^that from 
their discretion in that matter there is no appeal. 
Possibly, in a case like that just given, the State 
appropriation might be withheld until a remedy 
be applied. 

TEACHERS AND CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. N. R. Thompson, Warren : A teacher in 
a district with a five months* term had more 
pupils than he could manage, and the Directors 
employed one of the older pupils to assist him. 
Was that legal ? 

The Chair : If the arangement was of a per- 
manent character, it was a violation of law, and 
the attention of the officers of the Board should 
be called to the fact that they are required to 
swear that all their teachers hold certificates. 

Mr. Thompson: Professional certificates are 
, good only for one year after the expiration of 



the term of the officer panting them. Are they 
valid if not endorsed within a year after re-elec- 
ction ? 

The Chair : They are then dead, and the ap- 
plicant must begin again de novo, 

Mr. Newlin : There are two borough superin- 
tendencies in my county. Are my certificates 
good in them ? 

The Chair: No better than in anotjier county'. 
The superintendency is entirely independent, 
in the city or borougn as in the county. 

Mr. H. H. Bartholomew, Northumberland: 
Suppose in a winter term the number of pupils 
decreases until none are left, before the term 
contracted for has expired, can the teacher col- 
lect salary for the ^hole time covered by his 
agreement? 

The Chair : The Board can close a school at 
any time; the teacher might perhaps recover 
damages. 

Mr. Bartholomew: Suppose, for a few days, 
bad weather prevents the pupils from coming ? 

The Chair: There could be no deduction for 
that. 

Mr. R. F. Hofford, Carbon: Suppose two 
schools are open nine months, and one three 
months ? 

The Chair: Report the facts as they exist, 
and we will make the average. 

Mr. Tames Silliman, Westmoreland: In a 
school-house with two rooms, one is sufficient 
to hold all the pupils, with a single teacher, for 
the first month — the term being five months ; 
for the rest of the time the larger attendance 
requires another teacher, in the other room, and 
she has to all intents a separate school : can we 
report two schools, or is it only an assistant 
teacher ? 

The Chair: If both schools were open five 
months, you might claim two; but the facts 
being as stated, it is certainly no more than one 
school. 

Mr. Wm. H. Snyder, Columbia: When a 
teacher sends an endorsed certificate with an 
application for the State diploma, why should it 
be rejected? 

The Chair : It never is rejected, unless it was 
dead before endorsement ; if we have inadvert- 
ently done so, the error will be corrected ; but 
I think we have not. 

Mr. Snyder: In the School Journal for De- 
cember, 1872, page 112, we find an official de- 
claration that "an endorsed provisional certifi- 
cate is invalid," etc. Suppose Directors employ 
a teacher by mistake, who holds one of these 
invalid certificates, will they lose the appropria- 
tion? 

The Chair: Not if it is done by mistake. The 
Superintendent -will judge of that, and should 
be careful how he approves these irregular pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Snyder : A teacher holds a certificate the 
time of which has expired within a few days ; I 
know him to be thoroughly qualified: can I 
grant him a certificate without examination ? 

The Chair : No ; the law requires examina- 
tion before renewal. This is done in the inter- 
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est of these apprentices to teaching who hold 
provisional certificates — ^to stimulate them to at- 
tain the professional standard. . With our pre- 
sent circumstances and public sentiment — 
small salaries and short terms — ^we shall need 
this apprentice class for many years; we are 
not prepared to cut them off, vet we cannot say 
that they constitute the profession. It is the 
higher gr^de teachers who compose the profes- 
sion. It is true, there are some with very good 
teaching ability, who year after year get the 
same marks at examination, and seem unable 
to do better, yet are successful in schools ; but 
the rule adopted for the thousands of young 
teachers who need it, could not be modified to 
except these few cases without opening a doo^ 
to aouse. The "provisional" system works 
tolerably well, and we should adhere rigidly to 
the law until a better plan is devised. A wise 
Superintendent may use the examination as a 
stimulus to lift his apprentices into masters, and 
so do the best work for the future of the profes- 
sion. 

Mr. Dickson : Where a city and county have 
but one Committee on Permanent Certificates, 
can tiie City Superintendent sign the papers for 
applicants ? 

The Chair : The comipittee should be jointly 
selected by city and county institute, if they do 
not meet as one body ; and each Superintend- 
ent should sign the papers for his own teachers. 

Mr. Wm. A. Campbell, Luzerne : Can the 
time of a certificate be extended before it ex-* 
pires ? 

The Chair: No; there is no authority for 
that 

V Miss Lewis : Docs holding the first Normal 
Diploma make a teacher eligible to the Com- 
mittee on Permanent Certificates ? 

The Chair : Yes, for two years ; then it is dead 
as a license to teach. The first diploma is 
granted upon scholarship only, and is a license 
to teach for two years ; at the expiration of that 
time the holder is expected to present himself 
to the Board of Examiners at the Normal 
School, and receive his second degree. This 
second diploma is b^ed upon the recommend- 
ation of his teaching by the Directors for whom 
the two years' teaching has been done, and by 
the proper Superintendent. In endorsing these 
applications, you should remember that you are 
sworn officers, and never pass one unless you 
are satisfied that he is deserving in every re- 
spect If there are Normal graduates who have 
received this permanent license to teach for life 
unworthily, it is the fault of the Superintendents 
who endorse them ; and it is not for them to 
complain, as they sometimes do, of their own 
negligence. They can teach no longer than 
two years without your consent; and we are 
bound to assume that your recommendation 
means what it says. 

Mr. D. E. Kast, Cumberland : Suppose I find 
a Normal graduate teaching his uiird term 
without having made application for the second 
diploma, the Board having employed him by 
mistake ? 



The Chair : He has no license to teach. \ 
may make application for the second dipla 
at any time, but cannot teach without iKcq 
In approving the report, state this excep^kai 
its face. 

Mr. Kast : I think many Normal gradsi 
fail to apply for second diploma because ii 
do not know it is necessary. 

The Chair : Any graduate who does li 
know that should not have been graduated. 

Mr. B. F. Raesly, Northampton : Supposed 
holder of a first diploma teaches two ycais iii 
select school, can he apply for the second h 
gree? 

The Chair : I think that it is not m coo^ 
ance with the law, which contemplates k 
teaching in the public schools, or at least scteik 
under State control. 

Mr. Carman : Does not the laneuage usedx 
the first diploma exempt the holder finoffi i 
further examination, and license him to md 
permanently ? 

The Chair: Possibly; but if so the lang^j 
is not in conformity with the law. 

Mr. Noetling : What are we to undexstaodli 
the words requiring "thorough knowledge «l! 
the common school branches?'* Is it to k 
construed as knowledge of the text-books; ai, 
if so, what books ? 

The Chair: A thorough knowledge of what i 
contained in the text-books in ordinary use. 

On motion of Mr. Woodruff, all City aad 
Borough Superintendents, Principals and Prt- 
fessors of Normal Schools, present at the Os- 
vention, were invited to take part in the discis- 
sions. 

On motion, for the remainder of this sessot 
speeches were limited to five minutes in Icngft. 

^ COUNTY INSTITXJTES. 

The Business Committee reported for fi* 
cussion the subject of "County Institutes." 

Mr. Newlin : I suggest the propriety of pasfr 
ing a law to divide the Institute in the large 
counties into four or five sections. A hondrw 
teachers or thereabouts are enough to be assem- 
bled at one time and place; you can make 
your instruction count more, and be sure tfcai 
all your teachers are present. In such laige 
assemblages as they have in Lancaster, for in- 
stance, it is impossible to keep them together, 
or even to keep room enough in the hall far the 
teachers, as the people crowd in early and fill 
the space. Then there is the question of em- 
ploying outside help. If the work is done by 
our own teachers exclusively, we are apt to bear 
it criticised as dry and monotonous ; if we bring 
in outside instructors, their lectures are prepaie<i 
to cover any and all circumstances ; they io «< 
know our special needs, and they shoot at ran- 
dom and too often over our heads. Some 
change in present methods is needed to accom- 
plish the greatest good for the most teachers' 
What should it be? 

Mr. Wright: Three Institutes in a county ait 
better than one, in my experience. We do not 
make tihem expensive: the teachers prepait 
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ten-minute papers, which are discussed ; at Mil- 
lerstown there were fifty-five teachers present, 
and we heard from every one of them. We 
find not only more 'benefit to teachers, but bet- 
ter effect on public sentiment, by dividing the 
Institute into sections. The Department has 
decided that we can draw the appropriation 
from the county treasury, and our expenses are 
so light that no fee is charged the teachers. 

Mr. Snyder : At my first Institute the attend- 
ance was poor. I urged attendance upon teach- 
ers at examination, and upon Directors in mak- 
ing contracts; and last time only ii out of 192 
were absent. It is true that there has been too 
much dead work at some Institutes — ^too much 
shooting over and under; we want to aim at 
the head, and hit it, if we mean to keep up in- 
terest, and hold our members together. 

Mr. Campbell : My experience recalls the re- 
cipe — " first catch your hare." How am I to get 
my teachers together^ with short terms, low 
salaries, some Directors binding them not to 
come, and long distances to travel ? Many of 
our teachers cannot aiford the expense of going 
to and from Institute, and boarding during its 
sessions. Directors who will not give the time 
ought at least to allow teachers to attend and 
make it up afterwards ; but they do not. So, 
all things considered, it is about impossible for 
me to get anything like a full attendance. It 
can be done in a district the size of a town- 
ship; but what shall we do in a county like 
Luzerne ? 

Mr. Garman : I suppose mine is a township, 
then, for out of 106 teachers I had 104 present ; 
one of the absentees is an elderly lady and the 
other was very sick. We require teachers to 
promise attendance during the term for which 
the certificate is granted : if they break their 
word, the immorality justifies annulling the 
certificate and re-examination. Perhaps we 
ought to send a missionary to the county of 
Luzerne. Having the teachers together, we do 
not attempt to instruct in the branches during a 
five days session ; we want to renew their en- 
ergy and inspiration ; and we engage live 
lecturers, who have held and do hold dieir at- 
tention. With regard to giving the time, I 
always have believed, when a teacher and 
since, that the teacher and the Durectors should 
divide the expense. 

Mr. J. W. Allen, Potter: We avoid conflict 
about time by holding our Institute when the 
schools are not in session, just before the open- 
ing of the term. The teachers are urged to 
attend, and their promises are remembered. 
They know they will receive credit for their 
fulfillment, and find it to their interest to at- 
tend ; and we get them together from all places 
which have accommodations by rail or stage, 
making allowance for the difficulties of uie 
others. Then we try to have first-class in- 
structors ; it pays to get the best, even at high 
prices. We nave had litde trouble in keeping 
the members together, and the Institute has 
been fairly successful. 

Mr. Bartholomew: I think we exceed our 
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power when we require teachers to attend the 
Institute upon penalty of forfeiting their certifi- 
cates. It would not work in our section. There 
is reason in what Mr. Campbell has said. 
Many salaries do not justify the expense. 

Mr. Prather: I doubt the propriety of com- 
pulsory measures, and never employ them. 
Some weeks before the Institute, we confer 
with our permanent and professional teachers, 
discuss plans, and agree upon one. An enthu- 
siasm is thus excited amo/ig these high-grade 
teachers which insures their attendance and 
co-operation ; and they are of great assistance 
in securing the attendance of others. We en- 
gage a popular instructor, and endeavor to 
secure the Ranting of time by Directors. Our 
attendance is good ; the teachers are interested 
and keep together; the people come in, paying 
an admission fee, and the Institute is a success 
financially as otherwise. 

Mr. Newlin : If the teachers* professional 
status is to be gauged by attendance at Insti- 
tute, why not apply the same test to Superin- 
tendents at the State Teachers* Association ? 
Their salaries will better afford the expense. 

Mr. Campbell : I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that nobody comes to the Insti- 
tute ; we have some 400 present out of 734, and 
it takes a pretty large nail to hold us. But 
some of the absent teachers would have to 
come 75 miles, at a cost of not less than half a 
month*s salary ; and 'I do not feel justified in 
insisting on that. 

Mr. Garman : Suppose we go to the expense 
of procuring good instructors, and providing the 
intellectual feast, and the guests do not come ? 
The Scripture says, " Compel them to come in ;** 
and we do it. There was some feeling at first, 
but we hear no objection now. It is necessary 
sometimes to be a little arbitrary, for those who 
do not listen to moral suasion. 

Mr. Dickson : There ought to be more secur- 
ity for the Superintendent in the matter of ex- 
pense. He must incur the chief portion of the 
expense in advance, before he knows what the 
attendance will be. This difficulty woOld be 
met by a provision of law which is recom- 
mended in the resolution I now offer : 

Resotuedy That it is the sense of this Convention 
that the sum of two hundred dollars ought to be paid 
to each County Institute, irrespective of attendance ; 
and that we recommend the passage of a law directing 
the County Treasurer to pay such sum, in the manner 
now provided by law. 

On motion, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Legislation. 

Mr. Silliman : We have good Institutes, with 
competent help from abrcvad, and instruction 
from our own experienced teachers; but we 
fail to get a full attendance, owing to the size 
of the district and consequent expense. We 
avoid repeating the same routine every year, by 
frequent change of instructors. 

Mr. Aa/on Sheely, Adams: The resolution 
offered is a movement in the right direction. 
Each Superintendent must adapt his plan to 
his circumstances. The Institute work that is 
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proper and necessary in one county may be out 
of place in another. We find the best time to 
be just ajfter the opening of the term in the fall. 
We awaken popular interest through the local 
press, and get the best help we can. We do 
not believe in coercion, and it is not needed; 
the teachers come voluntarily, because they de- 
sire to do so. We have not teachers enough in 
the county to claim $200 appropriation, and a 
small attendance from any cause would cripple 
us ; so I hope the resolution will be carried into 
effect. 

Mr. Kain : I should not favor the resolution 
unless it provided for the disposition of surplus 
funds. In York we receive ^200 by special 
law, but any overplus goes toward a county 
teachers' library, and the professional books 
thus supplied have done good work for us. In 
some counties having large accommodations 
for audiences of outsiders, 3ie receipts may ex- 
ceed the expenses, and no appropriation be 
needed: there we should provide lor the dis- 
posal of the surplus. 

The Chair: We have reached the hour of ad- 
iournment, and only the externals of Institutes 
have been discussed. The most vital part of 
the question — the kind and mode of instruction 
to be there given — has not yet come under re- 
view. Perhaps we might continue the discus- 
sion of this subject at a future session wi^ 
profit. 

On motion, the further ♦consideration of the 
question was postponed,. to be hereafter called 
up at the discretion of the Business Committee. 

Adjourned to 9 o'clock a. m. 



THURSDAY MORNING. 



THE Convention was called to order at 9:10 
a. m., by Vice-President Woodruff, and, 
on motion, ^the discussions of the day were lim- 
ited to three-quarters of an hour each, and each 
member to a single speech of five minutes. 

SUGGESTIONS TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The' President arrived and took the Chair, 
when Deputy Superintendent Houck proceeded 
to give some suggestions relative to ofncial mat- 
ters. He urged the importance of careful ex- 
amination of the items of district reports by 
Superintendents before they are forwarded to 
the Department, to see that they are correct and 
all the blanks properly filled; also Aat the 
names of officers of the Boards are plainly writ- 
ten. It very often happens that some omission 
or discrepancy compels the return of the' papers, 
which causes unnecessary labor, delay, and con- 
sequent annoyance. Attention to these details 
is tne only thing that will give us correct statis- 
tics. The blanks are plain, and can be under- 
stood by any one who will carefully read the 
instructions; but the papers we receive show 
that the Superintendents need to be more 
watchful. 

Mr. Woodruff said the name of the county 
should be written upon the reports, which sug- 
gestion Mr. Houck approved. 



Mr. Berg: In approving reports, should tk 
Superintendent go back of their face and xl- 
quire into the facts ? 

The Chair: That would be impolitic, if rjc 
improper for a Superintendent: it shotild voc be 
done except in a case of fraud or g«oss irregs- 
larity. 

Mr. Houck : If the report has been re^Urlr 
audited and published, the Suprintendev 
should approve it, of course, unless he has good 
reason for believing that the facts are Ini»-stat^i 
He should observe whether the word •' sworn 
or " affirmed" is inserted at the proper place, 
and, if not, return it to the Secretary for correc- 
tion. 

Mr. Thompson : Do I understand that Direc- 
tors are required to publish the auditors* report 
before we certify ? 

The Chair > They are so required by law, and 
are liable to a penalty of $300 if they neglca 
or refuse to do this. 

GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The Business Committee reported for discus- 
sion the " Grading of Schools" — including,' as 
explained by the Ciiairman, eidier a graded 
system Of schools in a district, or the gradiof 
of single schools. 

Mr. J as. W. Baker, Delaware : We have had 
some success in the direction of county higk 
schools. We have a special act enabling us to 
establish these without regard to township lines, 
no township having pupils enough for a sepa- 
rate high or secondary school. We think fire 
will answer for our county of 177 square miles 
and a dense population. They are planned so 
as to have both a secondary and a high school 
in the same building. The Directors elect a 
county Board of Control, who make the esti- 
mate of cost and levy the tax. 

The Chair: So Delaware county begins a 
fire in the rear upon those who are attacking 
the high schools in the cities. 

Mr. Dickson ! We are not doing anything in 
that direction, but are trying to give everj' pupil 
an education that will fit him fbr the ordinary 
business of life. 

Mr. Tilden : We have a higher school in one 
district to which pupils from the surrounding 
districts are also sent, paying for tuition when 
they have gone through their home schools. 
Some think it is illegal, but we think it both 
legal and practical. There should be such an 
advanced school in every township. 

Mr. Kain: We have not come up to high 
schools yet, but are doing something in the way 
of grammar schools. It is objected by some 
that it costs twice as much per pupil in the pub- 
lic high school as in private schools of the same 
grade. How is that m Delaware county ? 

Mr. Baker: There is now paid in Delaware 
county, for the instruction we propose to give in 
our county high schools, $30,000 a year to select 
schools. We think we will do the same work 
for $20,000. and do it for three or four times as 
many children. We are quite sure it will be a 
saving in money. 
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Mr. Campbell : We have a district in Luzerne 
county, where the whole valuation is $210,000, 
and the six schools have less than 200 pupils, 
which nevertheless runs a high school whose 
course includes philosophy, chemistry, physiol- 
ogy and botany ; and diat school is kept open 
for a seven months* term on a seven-mill tax. 
The adjoining district, with , twelve or fourteen 
schools, has no high school, and not half as 
many pupils who could pass the lowest grade 
in the high school as her smaller neighbor. I 
have recommended this experiment to several 
districts. South Abingdon tried it, and suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr. Dicksoii explained that there are some 
thirty schools in his county where higher 
branches are taught, but no special tax for cen- 
tral high schools. All the boroughs have ad- 
vanced courses, which are liberally supported — 
some including Latin, natural science, and 
higher mathematics. 

Mr. A. J. Buffington, Washington : We have 
tried graded schools in two districts, having the 
higher departments in the villages, which are 
easily accessible. There has been some preju- 
dice and opposition, but they are a success. 
We may* grow up to the Delaware plan through 
these intermediate departments. 

Mr. R. T. Hofford, Carbon : It is an easy mat- 
ter in towns, where the population is dense, to 
have graded schools; but in thinly settled 
townships the difficulties can hardly be over- 
come. In Mauch Chunk township we have a dis- 
trict superintendent and a central high school 
for the seventeen schools to send up their pu- 
pils, the course including Latin, the elements 
of Greek, geometry, algebra, book-keeping, etc.; 
there were twenty-three pupils the second win- 
ter, and it is growing. But there is only one 
other district m my county where this would be 
practicable. On the other hand, a district with 
six schools, 125 children, and a fifteen-mill tax, 
can keep open the school but four months. 

Prof. F. A. Allen : Why could not the Direc- 
tors agfree to carry them to school in wagons, 
and have two schools and better teachers. 
Would it not be cheaper? 

Mr. Benj. Franklin, Beaver: My county con- 
sists of three natural divisions, in each of which 
a movement is being made to establish a high 
school for the several townships to use in com- 
mon. There are two townships now employing 
a teacher for a school of higher grade open to 
children of both. Our principal attention has 
been directed to grading the mixed schools in 
the rural districts ; we need that more than any- 
thing else. A graded course was prepared and 
recommended by Institute, and the districts are 
generally adopting it. It saves the time com- 
monly lost in reviewing when teachers are 
changed. One district expects to build its high 
school this summer ; if it succeeds, the others 
will follow soon. 

The Chair: Any Board can build such a 
school, and charge for tuition of pupils outside 
the district. There have been such schools 
where they came on horseback from four, five 



or six miles away, and the revenue almost, if 
not entirely, paid the teachers' salaries. 

Mr. Woodruff: The Quakertown school added 
a higher course and employed a high-priced 
principal ; and the excess in salary is overpaid 
by tuition of outside pupils. 

The Chair: People who have this opportunity 
need not send their children from home, and 
so save expense and separation. We are proud 
of the increase during the last ten years of from 
1000 to over 6000 graded schools ; but our pro- 
gress more frecjuently takes the direction of one 
school house with two grades, than two separate 
schools. Especially should this be done where 
public sentiment is not sufficiently advanced to 
sustain a central high school. We might profit- 
ably dispense with a thousand school4iouses in 
Pennsylvania, if they were replaced by these 
double schools. Let us see, meanwhUe, whether 
the Quaker blood of Delaware or the Scotch- 
Irish of Beaver will be the first to give us county 
high schools. 

Mr. Wm. N. Aiken, Lawrence: In two or 
three villages located near the centre of their 
districts, we have schools graded into two or 
three departments to which advanced pupil§ of 
other districts mav be sent, and many come 
from a considerable distance. One township 
has put a second story upon a central school, 
for a higher grade ; another will follow this 
year ; the latter has ten schools, and will have 
the two most conveniently located, graded for 
advanced pupils. This matter has been dis- 
cussed at our local Institutes, and the people 
are working up to it. 

Mr. J. W. Allen. Potter : We have two graded 
schools, which are successors to academies for- 
merly located at the same places. They have 
each three teachers, and are well gradea. All 
pupils from within or without the district, pay 
for tuition in the branches outside the common 
school course, and the revenue pays the excess 
of salary for a principal competent to teach 
them. We will have more of these schools be- 
fore long. We have too many houses, and 
should replace some of them by higher grades 
in centres of population. ' 

Mr. Graham : Does the Delaware county sys- 
tem provide for aid fromithe county. 

The Chair : Yes ; the enabling act looks to- 
ward that. The bill was originally introduced 
as a general law for the whole State ; it could 
not pass in that shape, and Delaware county 
took it for local application. Under the present 
Constitution, no such special law could be 
enacted. 

ADDRESS OF GEN. EATON. 

Gen. Eaton, National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, having been present and an attentive 
listener to the discussion, was invited to partici- 
pate in it. He said: 

Gentlemen of the Convention : Though we have at 
Washington the finest educational library in the world, 
I have been learning something here this morning 
that could not be foimd there. Everywhere to-day 
this question of higher instruction in public schools is 
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becoming a vital one. High schools are here and 
there attacked because, it is argued, they do not belong 
to the class of institutions that should be supported by 
the public. Your statements this morning are an em- 
phatic answer. An intelligent body of State ofBcers 
is assembled, who have studied the question from 
county centres, and from both a practical and philo- 
sophical standpoint ; and we find not only yourselves, 
but the citizens who pay the taxes, all struggling by 
the most practicable way towards higher instruction. 
What answer could be more satisfactory ? The influ- 
ence of unfavorable circumstances has been tested, the 
question of taxation has been raised, and the result is 
the same, — ^in favor of high schools. And you will 
find that the severest study and the greatest breadth of 
view will only strengthen your convictions. 

A^lience did the idea come to American educators, 
of the need of this secondary grade of instruction — 
using the word as a middle term between the element- 
ary grade a^d the college? What suggested it? 
What a mass of argument from human experience at 
once suggests itself in answer ! 

First stands up Prussia, as she always does to answer 
school questions in these days. Broken by a series of 
wars, Frederick saw that her recovery depended not 
only upon military organization, but upon the intelli- 
gence of his officers ; the idea broadened until it com- 
prehended the whole people, making eveiy individual 
larger and more productive. We have seen the results 
in 3ie recent conflicts Germany has passed through. 

Look at our mother country. Christian sentiment 
had given great endowments, not only to her colleges, 
but to schools of preparation for college. Her civil- 
ization rested upon these grades, and not upon the 
elementary; and see what they have given her in 
wealth, culture, virtue and prowess. England could 
not have been the England of history without these 
secondary schools. 

Look now over our own land. We need not trace 
the history of these schools, but only glance at present 
facts. From the Atlantic to the Pacific the answer is 
the same. In our older States, the churches gave us 
colleges, and the academies were necessary to prepare 
for them; but look over to Salem and Portland in 
Oregon, to the little town of Yreka in California — and 
San Bernardino in the same State, first settled by 
American Mormons, where their graded school is 
built of adob6 ; and everywhere you see the instinct 
of self-protection in society demanding more than the 
elementary school : everywhere the high school is 
erected. What possible interpretation can blot out or 
explain away all this expeflence ? 

Why should the State educate at all ? Because it is 
the only way to rea^h all — the cheapest — the best ; — 
various reasons will be given. Does not every one of 
them apply with equal force to the secondary as to 
the primary grade ? But you hear one say — " Only a 
small per cent, ever reach the high school." What 
per cent, ever reach the Presidency or local offices ? 
Is that an argument for abolishing the offices? But it 
is rejoined — "These offices are a necessity in civil 
affairs, and the officers are the representatives of the 
whole." And I reply, so is the high school a neces- 
sity to civil affairs and the business of the community, 
and the pupils there also occupy in a certain sense a 
representative position. Again says the objector — 
" The public good requires that all our people learn 
to read and write and cipher ; it is necessary for the 
State to do that." Yes, and the public good requires 
that every citizen shall reason and will correctly ; and 



if only the mere elements are to be taught in the pub- 
lic schools, how are we to reach these higher capaci- 
ties? Is not the high school needed for that? If we 
would go backward toward savage life, where the 
canoe represented transportation, and history was lim- 
ited to the traditions of a few small tribes, and diplo- 
macy to dividing the territory between them, then 
these advocates of limitation may be right ; but if we 
are to provide for going forward to a future of growth 
surj^ing that which lies in the past between us and 
the savage, then we must haVe higher instruction as a 
step in the series. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

The discussion of "County Institutes" was 
resumed. 

The Chair: We have had the external part 
of the Institute pretty thoroughly attended to, — 
we have the. preliminary arrangements made, 
and have brought our teachers together. Now 
what shall be its internal character — its spirit ? 
We have not much in the way of precedent 
No other State has a law like ours, and nowhere 
is there so large a percentage of attendance. 
Massachusetts did not eq^ual it, even in the time 
of Horace Mann. Havmg our Institute, then,- 
let us make the most of it. 

Mr. Woodruff: We are about bankrupt in ex- 
periments, and do not feel fit to teacn. The 
whole community — teachers, people and Super- 
intendents — have become demoralized on this 
question of Institutes. Nobody is willing to 
have them come down to a workmg basis. The 
demand is for something sensational ; if we do 
not furnish it, press and people vote the Insti- 
tute a failure — and we are all drawn into the 
current. I confess to not having the moral 
courage to organize an Institute on the basis of 
work, having no confidence in being able to 
hold the teachers up to it, to say nothings of the 
public. My predecessor yfdiS facile princeps as 
an Institute conductor, getting in as much work 
as was possible while keeping his sails full ; so 
he has left me a laree place to rattle around in 
(I cannot fill it), and I am driven to the expedi- 
ent of looking for a man who will make a 
greater sensation than ever. There is no trou- 
ble about money — our evening lectures pay, and 
we always have a balance in the treasury. We 
gauge our attendance by having a seat for each 
teacher, and holding it for him ; if he is absent, 
the seat is vacant, and advertises the fact. Our 
attendance is fair, but teachers come largely to 
be entertained, receiving information and in- 
struction incidentally. What we need is to get 
down to work, if we want to see results in the 
schools ; but how to do it is the question. 

Prof. G. P. Beard was surprised to hear one 
whom he looked upon as a leader, confess a 
want of moral courage to meet and rebuke the 
popular demand for sensation ; somebody must 
do this, or the value of the Institute to die 
schools will, to a great extent, be lost. It has 
been weakened by providing too much enter- 
tainment for outsiders. Public exercises in the 
evening are sufficient; he advised making the 
day sessions for teachers exclusively, dividing 
large bodies into sections in separate rooms. 
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In some places the afternoon sessions attract 
crowds to the large court-houses, and a lecturer 
must either be a buffoon or be considered a bore 
— ^for himself he chose the latter. He believed 
the time had come for us to sa)r that the Insti- 
tute — ^the day sessions, at least — ^is for teachers : 
gfive the public the evening, if necessary. 

Mr. Prather: I do not see why we should 
here put a brake on that public sentiment which 
we elsewhere try to cultivate. If there is a les- 
son on vocal culture in a day session, why may 
not the minister or lawyer come in and have 
the benefit of it ? The parents of school chil- 
dren, too, should not be excluded. It is all 
right to make the day work practical and adapt 
it to teachers ; but after you have given them 
the front seats, let the people come in and fill 
the house if they will. You want to create en- 
thusiasm at these assemblies, as well as teach 
methods; and you do not want to drill your 
teachers in classes during the whole week. 
When the press and people vote an Institute 
a failure, it is because it is a failure, so far as 
my observation goes. If mine were unfavora- 
bly criticise^ by the public generally, I should 
believe there was reason for the criticism. Per- 
haps we do as much good as otherwise by 
adapting^ great part of the work to the people, 
certainly more than if we chill the latter by ex- 
clusion. 

Mr. Campbell : I am waiting for a little con- 
crete information as to what is best to be done 
at Institute. Shall we try to give a little instruc- 
tion in the branches, or devote ourselves to 
methods of teaching ? Shall the instruction in 
methods be given by actual practice in classes, 
or presented in tlie form of lectures ? 

Prof. F. A. Allen ; After many years of In- 
^ stitute work, I am satisfied that no one method 
of conducting Institutes fan be uniformly suc- 
cessful. In the large counties where the people 
demand that the Institute shall provide the 
great show of the season, Institute work proper 
cannot be done. There are other counties 
where instruction in the branches is needed, 
and must be given. Where the Institute does 
its proper work of giving instruction in methods 
of teaching the branches, the main thing is to 
have a definite plan, and to stick to it. The 
Superirftendent knows, or should know, what 
his teachers most need; let him arrange his 

{»rogramme accordingly, and keep- it on that 
ine. I know how difncult it is to do this, — how 
willing the "home talent" is to come in and 
waste your time, to say nothing of the ubiqui- 
tous and disinterested book agent. But I know 
also— for your President and myself belonged 
to that noble army of martyrs, the Superin- 
tendents of '54 — ^that just in proportion as we 
had a definite idea of what we wanted, and 
worked to that plan, in that proportion we suc- 
ceeded. I ajgree, however, with those who have 
said the Institute should not be for teachers ex- 
clusively; methods of instruction may be so 
presented as to suit parents as well, and they 
should have the benefit of them. 
Mr. D. G. Allen, Wayne: We had 200 teach- 



ers in attendance last year, from 210 schools, 
and about the same number of citizens ; if this 
public interest continues to increase, we have 
thought of dividing the county into two districts 
with separate Institutes. We took home from 
the Centennial the idea of exhibiting sample 
work, and twenty-five schools were thus repre- 
sented last year. If we could have work from 
every school, it would show us not only what 
has been done, but what instruction is needed. 

Mr. Buffington: Our Institute has been divi- 
ded into sections — the primary teachers in one, 
the graded school principals in another, etc. — 
and instruction addressed to each grade spe- 
cially. Teachers give instruction in the kind 
of work in which they excel. " Much of the work 
commonly done in the county institutes belongs 
properly to the district institute, and could be 
as well done without bringing teachers to the 
county seat 

Mr. Sheely : We endeavor to conduct otkr 
Institute as a model school. The teachers' are 
seated within the bar of the court-house ; a seat 
is assigned to each, and every vacant chair tells 
its own tale. We give practical instruction in 
methods principally ; teachers are required to 
take notes, and the proceedings are reported for 
publication in pamphlet form. We look for 
results in the practical work of the schools, and 
during the past year we have found them in 
many places. Teachers are encouraged to ask 
questions and state difficulties, either publicly 
or through the query-box. We do not give 
much class instruction, because we do not need 
it, most of our teachers having received some 
Normal school training. 

Mr. B. F. Shaub, Lancaster: The success or 
failure of the Institute depends upon the stand- 
point from which it is viewed ; and while I am 
deeply conscious of our defects, I think ours are 
not failures. Considered with reference to the 
effect on public sentiment, we are highly suc- 
cessful ; with reference to what is done for the 
many beginners, the result is not so satisfactory. 
We have a very large attendance of teachers, 
and a still larger attendance of citizens ; often 
the members can find no seats unless very early 
on the spot. Last year, when the crowd at 
some sessions was greater than ever, and many 
teachers could not get into the hall, we thought 
of protecting ourselves by charging an admis- 
sion fee. What shall we do ? If teachers only 
are to be considered, the Institute might be or- 
ganized as a school, and the public excluded ; 
but we are not prepared to take that position. 
Perhaps this difficulty would be measurably 
remedied if we could hold several Institutes in 
different parts of the county. How shall we 
decide what instruction to give ? If we address 
the beginners especially, the higher grades are 
not reached ; yet the beginners are in greatest 
need. I have tried to make the mormng ses- 
sion strictly professional, the afternoon more 
general, the evening for public entertainment. 
The main result of the County Institute with us 
has been a general lifting up of teachers and peo- 
ple : the teachers seem to go back to their work 
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year after year widi a more just appreciation 
of its magnitude and importance ; yet we have 
never felt sa isiied that we had done all that we 
ought. If we adopt Prof. Beard's plan^ we do 
not reach our people ; to reach them we cannot 
make the work strictly professional. I should 
be glad of a modification of the law, that would 
give us two or three annual Institutes in sepa- 
rate districts, with a general meeting once in 
three years. I believe that would do more for 
the teachers, and eventually for the whole com- 
munity. 

The Chair : We have construed the present 
law as allowing such a division into districts. 
If each Institute is held for a week, and no 
name is twice counted in the attendance, the 
appropriation can be drawn from the county. 
^eit. in Dauphin, the results have been in- 
creased a hundred-fold since the Institute was 
held in country districts instead of at Harrisburg. 
I feel like emphasizing the suggestion of Prof. 
Shaub, that we should have three classes of ex- 
ercises: the morning session for teachers ex- 
clusively — and here the teachers of each grade 
might receive instruction separately ; the after- 
noon programme of a more general character, 
to interest both teachers and people; in the 
evening, popular lectures of a hign grade. I 
do not think the people should be excluded from 
the morning session, if they wish to be present ; 
but construct the programme for the teachers. 
This plan is perhaps the best for the very large 
counties, and such a division of the programme 
may do more good than if the whole were 
strictly professional. In some counties a special 
day is set apart as '* Directors' Day." Where 
this is done, it is well to have a separate meet- 
ing of Directors in the morning, where they 
may consider questions relating to their special 
duties, and consult with the Superintendent; in 
the afternoon let them come into the general 
meeting, and let the exercises have some spe- 
cial reference to them. It has done good in 
some cases to have this separate meeting, where 
the Superintendent can have the opportunity of 
hearing these officers discuss practical questions 
from their stand-point. 

Mr. Shaub: Perhaps it would be still better 
in a large Superintendency to call meetings of 
Directors in different sections of the county. 

Mr. Woodruff: Conferences of teachers and 
Directors in different sections, with regard to 
the programme of study, are likely to do good. 

The Chair : The practice of having a Direc- 
tors* Day should be continued. If it does no 
good, it is because it is not well managed. I 
know that good can be done, and has been done, 
at such meetings. It may be impracticable in 
Lancaster county, where the court-house is 
crowded and the street full of people and teach- 
ers who cannot get in, as I found it one after- 
noon last year. The Superintendent who had 
that crowd to manage could not in addition di- 
rect the proceedings of outside meetings. 

The further consideration of the subject was 
postponed until the afternoon session. 

Adjourned to 2 o'clock p. m. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 



THE Convention was called to order at 2 
o'clock ; ouestions and answers were t^ 
first business of the session. 



INTERESH ON BUILDING ORI>£ 

Mr. J. W. Allen, Potter : Can interest be coJ- 
lected upon a building order which is doe and 
has been presented for pa>'ment ? 

The Chair : It would draw interest firom the 
time it became due and payable. 

COMMITTEE ON PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. Baer : Can the Committee on permanes: 
certificates pass upon an application sepaxatdy, 
or must it be done when tc^ether in an oigan- 
ized capacity t 

The Chair : Unquestionably when or^^anized 
A certificate secured by going round and ob- 
taining separate endorsement of the members 
would be revoked, or the issue stopped, if we 
knew the facts. It is just as illegal as going 
round to individual Directors for consent to in- 
troduce new books or apparatus into schoc^; 
there is no excuse for either ; these bodies most 
act when in session in their organized capacity. 

Mr. J. W. Allen : We have been placing all 
our teachers of the proper grade on a list from 
which to select the Committee on Permanent 
Certificates whether present at Institute or not 
Is that right ? 

The Chair : No : they must be present and 
members of Institute when electea, must hold 
the highest grade of certificate, and be actually 
teaching. 

Mr. Davis: We have two ex-teachers, now 
members of the bar, active school men and 
members of Institute, who have served on the 
committee ; also one who was elected to a 
county office. Are tWby ineligible ? 

The Chair : They are not actual but honor- 
ary members, and therefore not eligible, after 
they have ceased to be actual teachers. 

Mr. Baker : When the teachers of the city of 
Chester do not take part in the County Insti- 
tute or the election of Commi^ee on Permanent 
Certificates, should that committee entertain 
applications from that city ? 

The Chair: There is nothing in the law to 
prevent their doing so. 

Mr. Franklin: When the retiring Superin- 
tendent has not signed the application of the 
holder of a first diploma for the second degree. 
and the time is about to expire, should his suc- 
cessor sign it ? 

The Chair: I think so, if entirely satisfied 
that the applicant is worthy ; it might be injus- 
tice to a deserving teacher to refuse. Delay is 
best, however, in case of doubt. 

CHILDREN OtJT OF SCHOOL. 

Mr. Wm. Noetling, Snyder: We are expected 
to report the number of children not in school. 
How shall we find it? 

The Chair : An approximation may be made 
upon information obtained from Directors and 
teachers. We do not expect the exactness of 
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a census. This refers only to those who have 
never been in school, or who have been there 
so little as to receive no lasting benefit. 

NORMAL GRADUATES : FIRST DEGREE. 

Prof. C. H. Verrill : Where there are summer 
sessions of school. Normal graduates often find 
it impossible to teach two hill terms within the 
two years to which the first diploma is limited. 
Mut they be examined before they teach again ? 

The Chair : I see no help for it. Any time 
after the two years expire, they can apply for 
the second degree ; but the license to teach ex- 
pires at the end of the second year ; and if they 
teach before getting the second diploma, the 
the Superintendent must examine them. The 
whole practice of summer sessions should be 
broken up : five months continuously are worth 
more than six divided into two terms, often with 
different teachers. 

Mr. Graham : What is the status of a holder 
of the first Normal diploma who has taught the 
required time, but cannot obtain the required 
recommendation of the Superintendent as to 
teaching qualifications ? 

The Chair : The license to teach has expired ; 
he may obtain a certificate by examination, and 
if his teaching is then satisfactory, the usual en- 
dorsement would qualify him for the second 
degree; he does not lose that right by the pre- 
vious failure. 

ANNULLING CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. Sheely : Suppose a teacher holding a per- 
manent certificate becomes grossly immoral, 
how can the case be reached ? 

The Chair : There is no express provision of 
law ; but it might be reasonably argued that the 
authority which granted the certificate could 
also revoke or annul it, and this construction 
. would probably be given if the case were pre- 
sented with proper evidence. We have been 
compelled to make law for a great many cases 
not provided for by statute, and must continue 
to do so until the Legislature shall revise the 
school law. 

GRADED SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Mr. Kast : What should be counted as graded 
schools in our reports ? 

The Chair : The proper way is to count each 
separate school in a graded system as a graded 
school. Under the law, a school means a body 
of pupils under the charge of a teacher ; and no 
matter how many of these may be in one build- 
ing, each should be counted as a school. 

Mr. Graham : A school has three permanent 
grades, in separate rooms ; a fourth teacher has 
a half-day's work in a class-room, with classes 
from the highest grade; the Directors report 
"3>i schools." What should be done? 

The Chair : They should report three schools, 
with four teachers. We want no half schools. 

Mr. BuflTmgton : One scjiool out of several in 
a district has the higher branches into which 
pupils come from the others, one school of the 
Kind being sufficient to accommodate all who 
wish to go up. Is it one graded school, or do 
we report the others as such ? 



The Chair: If the grading is; all respects 
complete, they must all be counted as graded 
schools ; but as this is hardly possible in a 
country district it would be safer perhaps to 
report one graded school. 

Mr. Baer : A township has seventeen schools 
open in winter, which is more than it needs for 
part of the time. They propose to keep them 
all open for^four months, and eight schools for 
three months longer, and average the term at 
five months. Will that be approved t 

The Chair : If all who wish to go to school 
are accommodated, there will be no objection ? 

Mr. Berg : A Board of Directors proposed to 
keep a school for primary pupils in summer, and 
secondary in winter, and average the term. I 
decided that the schools must be open to all 
grades for the full time reported. Was I right? 

The Chair : Certainly. They must keep the 
schools open to all for five months, or they can 
receive no appropriation. No common school 
district in Pennsylvania can shut the door of a 
school against any pupil at any time during the 
term for which it is reported open. 

Mr. Tilden ; Is it lawful, then, to keep school 
three momhs beginning in May and three be- 
ginning in December, knowing that the ad- 
vanced pupils cannot use them m the summer ? 

The Chair : That may be a technical com- 
pliance with the letter of the law, but it is bad 
policy, and should be discouraged. 

HOURS PER DAY. 

Mr. Hofford : Suppose the smaller pupils are 
taught for three hours and dismissed, and three 
hours more spent "with the more advanced ? 

The Chair: I do not think that conforms 
strictly with the law ; but three hours may be 
long enough for the little ones in some schools. 

Mr. Dickson : Have not the Directors power 
to say that the session shall be either three hours 
or seven hours per day ? 

The Chair : It is a matter within their discre- 
tion, but it must be exercised within reasonable 
limits ; a one-hour session, or ope of ten hours, 
would hardly be construed as legal. 

Mr. Baker: Is there not a decision of the 
Department making the school day six hours ? 

The Chair : We recommend that as a reason- 
able time ; but it is not law. 

EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 

Mr. Burrows : May a single member of the 
Board employ a teacher ? 

The Chair : Temporarily, if so authorized by 
the Board ; but his action must be afterwards 
ratified by the Board, and go iipon the min- 
utes. I may add here, that no official action 
can be legally taken except in formal session. 
It is frequently done on the applications for 
permanent certificates, already mentioned, and 
Superintendents should try to prevent it. 
Children have beqn put into the Soldiers' Or- 
phan Schools in the same way. The whole 
practice is illegal ; the Directors who do it as- 
sume a power Siey do not possess ; and often a 
wrong is done to die Commonwealth. 
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Mr. Burrows: Suppose a teacher has gone 
round and secured the names of four members 
of the Board, and commences teaching, but re- 
ceives only three votes at the meeting of the 
Board ? 

The Chair? He cannot collect any salai^ 
from the district ; he might possibly claim dam- 
ages from the indrviduals who employed him. 

Several questions were asked concerning the 
supply of Report-books and Digests of school 
law. 

Mr. Houck stated that no further supply of 
either could be furnished by the Department 
until 1879, unless a special appropriation were 
made for a new edition. 

Mr. Buffington recommended the preparation 
of a blank for the next edition of die Report- 
book, which should show the standing of each 
individual pupil. 

Mr. Houck said that was a good suggestion 
and should receive consideration. 

Mr. Dickson thought the Committee on Leg- 
islation should be instructed to recjuest an ap- 
propriation to supply every Director and 
teacher with a Digest of school laws and de- 
cisions. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

The discussion of "County Institutes" was 
now resumed. 

Prof. James Johonnot, of New York, said he 
had been attending Institutes in that State since 
1846. At first they were experience meetings, 
and so continued for several years ; successful 
teachers explained and illustrated their methods, 
and we obtained some good results ; but after 
several repetitions it began to be an old story, 
lost its point, and the teachers tired of it. 
Then we "came down to practical work," as 
one of you has called it ; the Institute resolved 
itself into a model school, with classes in the 
branches under the best teachers; but that 
broke down in its turn, from two causes : first, 
teachers objected to reading and spelling and 
figuring all the time, saying that all this might 
be necessary, but the Institute was not the place 
for it ; and second, teachers depended on two 
\yeeks teaching at Institute for what they had 
been getting at the academies in three months ; 
— altogether, our experience was that we did 
our poorest work while this class plan was in 
operation. Next we devoted ourselves to 
methods exclusively, under the iiistruction of 
experts. This failed also, because a method 
that is good for one person or school may not 
suit in another ; all methods are good, in so far 
as they conform to general principles ; and hav- 
ing these the teacher will invent methods for 
himself, or assimilate those of others till he 
makes them his own. At last we have con- 
cluded to discard all this empiricism, and come 
down to the principles that underlie the whole 
system, all of which are embraced in the 
knowledge of two things : i. The order of de- 
velopment and growth of the mental faculties 
—mental philosophy; 2. The order of evolu- 
tion of the sciences, their relation to each other. 



and the relation between the parts of each of 
them. If you oan harmonize these two, yea 
have a safe foundation for your work. Place 
this before your teachers, with practical illustra- 
tions, and you will not fsiil to interest them, A 
large part of the business of Institute is to de- 
velop enthusiasm and aspiration — to lift teach- 
ers out of the mere text-book routine, and give 
them an insight into the true nature of educa- 
tion. When they have gone down to the fun- 
damental principles, many of the problems that 
now puzzle them will settle themselves— courses 
of study among others. 

Mr. Prather : Two years ago, a good part of 
our work was done by our own teachers, our 
outside help was of a practical kind, and we 
know that good work was done, for the schools 
show the results. It is well to give general 
principles to those who can build upon them, 
but many of our young teachers must see the 
methods in operation. 

Mr. Gahan: The first thing with me is to 
arouse a proper working spirit ; if the days drag 
wearily along in monotonous routine, it would 
be as well for teachers, and better for public 
sentiment, if no Institute were held. We assign 
seats to our teachers, and first introduce some 
subject of general interest, on which several 
are prepared to speak — each making a point, 
perhaps in a few sentences. Very soon we are 
engaged in lively debate, all interested and 
ready to take part. This is at the opening ses- 
sion ; and we come to the next with an impulse 
that increases through the week, and goes out 
into the schools. 

Mr. Noetling : Our Institutes are successful, 
because we aim at a definite object. The Su- 
perintendent knows the wants of his county, 
and tries to meet them. He consults with hb 
outside helpers, and selects from their prepared 
work what he thinks is most needed. We thus 
get what we want, and instead of mechanical 
teaching we have live work, and are willing 
that any competent man shall come and judge 
whether our teaching is not conducted on ra- 
tional principles. It is not of a high grade, but 
elementary ; but what there is of it is well done, 
and we owe tiie improvement almost entirely 
to the Institute. 

The Chair: That the Institute has accom- 

?lished a great work among the teachers of 
ennsylvania, no one can doubt who has had 
an opportunity of measuring the results. Know- 
ing its value, I am always sorry to hear of its 
failure or faulty management; still more 
should I regret to see it abolished or in any 
way crippled. As a true friend, then, I shall 
name some of the weak points noticed, where 
improvement is needed, or where errors need 
correction. 

I. In many cases the Institute is too expensiye. 
Even if teachers and paople are wining to bear the 
expense, there are places where it is time to cry 
halt ! Lecturers have been paid more here than the 
same services command elsewhere — sometimes even 
double — and in the>e times economy should be prai^ 
ticed. 
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2. Often too much time is given to mere entertain- 
ment ; we have been run down by elocutionists, and 
vrhlle a little of this may be in place as an interlude, 
-when solid work is subordinated to it time is wasted, 
and the value of the Institute impaired. Music is also 
overdone in some cases. 

3. The instruction is often above the heads of the 
teachers. Many of the lecturers fire too high. It is 
the duty of the Superintendents to prevent this, by 
cautioning the lecturers in advance, that they may 
adapt the work to the grade of teachers addressed. 

4. Perhaps no fault is greater than the want of 
point in much Institute work. The session is begun 
without any definite aim, and allowed to run on, of 
course, without definite result We should know our 
weak places, and direct our work to strengthening 
them. It might be well to have the whole work of 
an annual session brought to bear upon a single sub- 
ject—one year, primary instruction ; another, a course 
of study — each consulting his own needs. Some- 
thing of this kind has been done in one or two coun- 
ties, with good results. 

5. Want of life : for many Institute sessions are 
very dry indeed. As we have dry schools where 
there is dry teaching, so a dry Institute is evidence of 
faulty management. If the Superintendent is a live 
man, and calls live men about him, everything will 
be lively. So whenever the session drags, and teach- 
ers are tired and drop out, look first to see if the head 
be not in fault Such Institutes do no more good 
than a dull, dry school. 

6. I agree with Prof. Johonnot, that the great work 
of the Institute is to inculcate those principles which 
constitute the science of teaching ; and in many cases 
the best way to do this is to illustrate the principles 
by methods and examples from the school-room itself. 
A Superintendent might profitably take up one subject 
at a time, dig down to the principle underlying it, 
plant his foot upon that, and thence develop methods 
and illustrate them for beginners. He cannot do all 
this work himself, of course ; but experts can do it 
for him. This work well done, — ^with few principles 
and many illustrations, for the benefit of teachers not 
previously prepared and trained, — ^would not be bar- 
ren of results. The single principle that the percep- 
tive powers of children should be first addressed, 
brings up the whole subject of object lessons, the 
kindergarten systems, etc., and we have already ma- 
terial enough for several interesting sessions. 

7. The County Superintendent should himself be 
the leading instructor. As several of you have said, 
he knows the weak points, and in what direction in- 
struction is needed. He is their offi<^ head, and 
it is better to leave the formal work of presiding over 
the sessions to some other competent person, and take 
his proper place as the one man of all others to lead 
his teachers forward. Any Superintendent who can- 
not instruct his Institute with life and vigor, should not 
occupy the place he holds. If he cannot lay down 
the principles of teaching, and illustrate them from 
the life of the school-room, he is not the man for the 
place. This is sound theory, however difficult it may 
be to put it in practice. I do not undervalue the work 
you have done; I am proud of it. No other man 
better knows how much you have done, and how well 
you have done it ; it is fully appreciated ; but what 
has just been said is true nevertheless, and I deem it 
my duty to speak the truth m plain words . 

Mr. G. A. Blose, Jefferson: I think we should 
adopt a resolution asking the Legislature to 



pass an act requiring Directors to close their 
schools during the week of the Institute. The 
Superintendent is required by law to hold it, 
but Directors may, and many of them do, pre- 
vent the attendance of teachers. 

The Chair : Let the gentleman prepare a re- 
solution and submit it to the Committee on 
Legislation, and it will be considered. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

The " Examination of Teachers" was the next 
subject in order. 

Mr. Wright: Different sets of Questions, of 
equal difficulty, should be preparea for the ex- 
aminations; more written answers than oral 
should be required, but not all written, or you 
cannot judge of the power of expression ; do not 
adhere too closely to the text-books ; have a 
fixed standard of marking. Have a special 
examination for professional certificates, and 
examine in mental philosophy in addition to 
the branches on the certificate. If you announce 
this requirement a few months ahead, die teach- 
ers will work up to it. 

Mr. Campbell: Some uniform standard of 
marking for scholarship should be agreed upon 
by Superintendents, that we may know what a 
certificate means when it comes from another 
county, and there should be a definite minimum 
below which no certificate should be granted. 
I think a professional certificate should be 
granted by die State Department only, upon 
the basis of answers to a uniform series of ques- 
tions. The papers filed for evidence may mean 
almost anything, or almost nothing. There 
should be some standard. 

Mr. Gar man : There can be no uniform stand- 
ard of qualification while so many different 
judges pass upon it Neither a provisional nor 
professional certificate means the same thing 
m any two counties — some of them do not mean 
anything. The results of examination as ex- 
pressed upon the certificate can never be gen- 
erally trustworthy without a uniform system of 
marking, but how shall we get that ? I have 
more trouble with this matter than with any other. 

Mr. Woodruff: If we could obtain and en- 
force an act of the Legislature to regulate human 
judgment, our own included, there might be 
some chance of reaching such a uniform stand- 
ard. If the Superintendent is a man of good 
judgment, he can make himself a standard 
which will be fair, and satisfactory within^ his 
jurisdiction ; and that is all he can do. We 
shall be more benefited by hearing each other's 
methods than by discussing this impossible 
standard. From my own experience, I prefer 
oral examination to written for the most part, 
for my own satisfaction and that of the Direc- 
tors ; but with large classes, ranging as high as 
forty, the written method is necessary. 

Mr. Garman : Do you think we would get 
nearer to a uniform standard by having a State 
standard and State examiners?' Would not 
some go round from district to district until 
they had memorized the uniform series of ques- 
tions, and so evade us at last ? 
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Mr. Woodruff: We ought to be nearer to it, 
with fewer examiners; but there would be no 
uniformity after all. Few men ever get hold of 
their own personal eauation, sD as to have ex- 
actly the same standard from one day to an- 
other. We could hardly express our own stand- 
ard ; but we judge pretty fairly, and do the best 
we can. 

Mr. Dickson: The gentleman calls for^ a 
large class; that is our smallest; we have had 
as many as two hundred and over in a class for 
examination. 

Mr. Bun;ows : Will Mr. Woodruff state what 
he considers the main object of an examination ? 
Is it for the information of the Superintendent, 
or of the Directors, in whose presence it is re- 
quired to be held ? 

Mr. Woodruff: The object is to ascertain and 
express the grade of qualification of the teacji- 
ers, for the information of Directors. The cer- 
tificate is the official information ; but if he can 
so conduct the examination as to inform the 
Directors present as to the teachers' spirit and 
ability to express themselves, so much the bet- 
ter. Men of good judgment who witness an 
oral examination would be better able to grade 
the salaries than if they acted on the certificate 
alone. 

Mr. Kain : I do not see why it is impossible 
for us to approximate to State, or at least sec- 
tional, uniformity. 

Mr. Woodruff: The impossibility will be 
found to exist as long as aifferent minds are 
required to come to a conclusion upon the same 
facts. It would be difficult to keep the uniform 
series of questions from the knowledge of appli- 
cants, and would make the examination a mere 
mechanical process at best. 

Mr. Baer: Does the gentleman admit that 
there would be any advantage in such a uniform 
standard, if it were possible ? 

Mr. Woodruff: It would prevent poorly quali- 
fied teachers from obtaining a certificate in one 
county that was refused in another; but that 
gain IS more than offset by the fact that the 
grade would have to be adapted to the average, 
and no county could work its erade up. If the 
people of any county are enlightened enough to 
raise the grade of instruction for their children 
above that of their neighbors — ^if the taxpayers 
are willing to defray me expense — ^they ought 
not to be hampered by an "average*' g^de. 

Mr. Shaub : Taking for granted that people 
who propose to teach school should know some- 
thing — who shall decide how much ? If left to 
the Superintendent's judgment, by what stand- 
ard shall he judge ? Besides, the result of an 
examination does not furnish evidence of abil- 
ity to teach: an applicant may not spell or 
write well, and yet teach orthography and pen- 
manship satisfactorily. I think some things in 
the law relating to certificates should be either 
changed or liberally construed. For instance, 
we are forbidden to reissue a provisional certifi- 
cate in any case without exammation ; yet there 
are many cases where it could be safely done. 
We have heard of several permissible depart- 



ures from the letter of the law. and I believe 
this should be one of them — or if not, then the 
law should be changed. There are some good 
teachers, people of culture, in my county, who 
cannot pass what I call a thorough examina- 
tion in the branches, to whom I would rather 
give a professonal certificate than to some who 
do pass ; but I am forbidden to do so. Should 
the law be so strict, or so strictly construed ? 

Mr. Garman: We would like to hear Mr. 
Shaub's plan of examination : it is highly eulo- 
gized^and I think we would all be benefited 
by knowing it. 

Several members seconded the request. 

Mr. Shaub : For several years my examina- 
tion was chiefly oral : last year a considerable 
part was written ; and I am now of opinion that 
the two should be combined. In orthogjraphy 
I have forty words written, chosen from those 
in ordinary use — none of them outlandish. In 
reading, I hear applicants for provisionals read, 
and, for the professional certificates, examine 
orally upon the principles of reading: laying 
most stress upon understanding what is read, 
testing this by substituting other words for those 
in the text. In arithmetic the examination is 
now entirely written, some problems to be 
solved by analysis, others by the rules, all be- 
ing selected to illustrate pnnciples and their 
applications, and not merely to puzzle the ap- 
plicant. In geography the exammation is gen- 
eral, not much attention being given to insig- 
nificant local matters, but considerable to the 
facts and principles of physical geography. 
iWe have grammar in connection with reading, 
parsing the words in the lesson : some attention 
is given to the subject of language lessons, 
business forms, letter-writing, and the rules of 
composition. In history I do not ask for de- 
tails, but examine on important causes and their 
effects in great events, and on the current his- 
tory of our own day. Each applicant must have 
read one work on the theory of teaching, and 
three are required to be read before a profes- 
sional certificate is granted ; the examination is 
not from the text-book, but by discussion of the 
subject. 

Mr. Berg: I write four questions in each 
branch on a card, and distribute the cards just 
before examination in the branch begins: the 
answers are sometimes oral, sometimes written. 
Puzzling, perplexing, or embarrassing questions 
are avoided, and no question is asked that can 
be answered by yes or no. The Directors pre- 
sent may not always be able to tell whether the 
oral answers are correct, but they can judge of 
the teacher's power of expression, at least from 
the manner and directness of his answers. In 
the evening, after examination is finished, the 
written work is examined, the grading done, and 
the certificates issued. You will find it more 
satisfactory to all parties if the certificates 
are made at once and their papers returned, 
than if you take their work with you and send 
the certificates afterwards. It is safer to have 
different sets of questions on succeeding days. 

Adjourned to 7 : 30 p. m. 
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THE Conveation was called to order by the 
President at 7:30 p. m.; practical questions 
'were the first business of the session, 

ELECTION WITHOUT CERTIFICATE, 

Mr. Snyder : A teacher gets sick after teach- 
ing four months ; the Board elect a successor 
"whose certificate has expired ; he teaches a 
short time, is examined, receives another cer- 
tificate, and finishes the term. Can the report 
be approved? 

The Chair: It may be; but the exception 
should be noted. We would not withhold the 
appropriation in a case where this was inno- 
cently done. 

THREE MILES FROM SCHOOL. 

Mr. Bartholomew : Where several families 
of children are three miles from a school- 
house — too far for them to go — can the Direc- 
tors be compelled to provide a school for them ? 

The Chair: That is very doubtful. The 
courts have uniformly refused to interfere in 
such cases. The number and location of 
schools are within the discretion of the Board. 
The law authorizes sending children to a con- 
venient school in an adjoining district, if prac- 
ticable; and the Directors ought of course to 
provide for them in some way ; but courts have 
never compelled such action, thoueh it would 
seem that school directors like other people 
should be amenable to the law. 

SHORT-TIME CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. Kain : On account of certificates expiring 
at different periods, I have often been compelled 
to examine at irregular and* inconvenient times. 
If I issue these certificates for a year, this an- 
noyance will be perpetuated. Can I, under such 
circumstances, grant them for six months or 
thereabouts, so as to have all expire about the 
same time ? 

The Chair: The greater power includes the 
less ; you can grant them for any time less than 
a year, but not more. Of course, those already 
granted are good for the year they cover ; but 
you can regulate it at your next examination. 

CLOSING SMALL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Schenck : When a school is reduced to 
five pupils, can the Directors close it, and pro- 
vide for conveying the pupils to another school ? 

The Chair : Ves ; and it is generous of them 
to provide the conveyance. We have recom- 
mended this in such cases, but they are not re- 
quired to do it; thejr may simply close the 
school ; it is within then: discretion, and I think 
the law will justify the closing of schools under 
such circumstances. 

VISITATION BY DIRECTORS. 

Mr. Noetling: The school law requires that 
Directors "shsdl by one or more of their num- 
' ber visit every school in the district at least 
once in each month," etc. Do they do this? 
and, if not, can they conscientiously swear to 
their reports ? 



The Chair: There is probably no county in 
the State where the Directors of every district 
comply with the law in this particular. In 
many districts it is done, but in no county is it 
uniformly the rule. We have not heretofore 
refused the appropriation on account of this ne- 
glect; perhaps we ought to have done so, but 
we have not. The matter of swearing to their 
reports is left to the conscience of Directors. 

SUPPLYING TEXT-3OOKS. 

Mr. Henry Meyer, Centre : Have the Direc- 
tors the legsd right to purchase and furnish text- 
books to the pupils from the public funds? 

The Chair : We think so, if they furnish them 
to all. There may be disagreement as to 
whether they can supply particular pupils. 

Prof. F. A. Allen : With reference to supply- 
ing poor children with books, I suggest that 
sometimes Superintendents can use the books 
furnished them gratis by the book agents. I 
have had enough to supply all the poor children 
in my borough, and some in the township. 

DATING CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. Blose : A teacher holding a professional 
certificate whose time has nearly expired, sends 
it by a third hand to the Superintendent for en- 
dorsement. It is not presented in time, through 
no fault of the holder. What should be done ? 

The Chair: I should endorse it, dating back 
the endorsement to the time wh^n it should 
have been received. 

Mr. Gregory ; Would it be lawful to date back 
our certificates so 2^ to make them all expire 
about the same time ? 

The Chair: Hardly: but the feame result is 
properly reached by granting them for a shorter 
time than a year. 

TUITION BEYOND DISTRICT. 

Mr. Knauss : Do I understand that Directors 
must pay for tuition of children in an adjoining 
district, who have no school facilities in their 
own? 

The Chair: No. The law authorizes it; it is 
their duty ; but there is no penalty provided for 
refusal. 

PROMPT ACTION. 

Mr. Newlin remarked that we do not always 
find results from educational meetings or Insti- 
tutes even after their adjournment, much less 
while in session ; but he had received a paper 
from his county containing proceedings of a 
Board of Directors resulting from the action of 
this Convention in its earlier sessions. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

The subject of " Examination of Teachers" 
was called up, and the discussion resumed. 

Mr. Silliman : A uniform system of marking 
would be impossible, because we do not know 
exactly how we reach our conclusions. We 
should make our questions cover as many prin- 
ciples as possible. We have a class of teachers 
who do good work in the school, and seem well 
qualified when we visit their schools, but who 
cannot pass as thorough an examination as 
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others of little or no experience : it is hard to do 
justice in such cases. Some Boards resolve to 
employ no teacher whose certificate is below a 
certain grade ; that works well in some respects, 
but cuts off some good teachers. There is an 
inconsistency in the law concerning examina- 
tion. It allows the holder of a college diploma 
to be elected County Superintendent without 
examination ; but he cannot be a teacher. To 
meet this, I would offer the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved^ That the school law should be so amend- 
ed that any person holding a diploma from a chartered 
college may be eligible as a teacher in the common 
schools, without examination by the County Superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. Prather opposed the resolution. It may 
be proper to make a college graduate eligible 
to election as Superintendent ; but he should 
not teach without examination. We know of 
one college graduate who was unable to obtain 
a certificate from my predecessor. He got 
one of very low grade from myself. Some 
college graduates are unfit to teach school. To 
be elected County Superintendent a man must 
pass through an ordeal that tests him ; if he can 
be elected, he is likely to be at least fairly qual- 
ified. With regard to examination, a few ques- 
tions may be so framed as to cover much 
ground, and test the thoroughness of the appli- 
cant. I have a system of percentages to mark 
the grade. Slovenly work discounts the mark ; 
misspelling in written answers in other branches 
reduces the mark for ortho|^raphy. 

The Chair : The inconsistency in the law re- 
ferred to by Mr. Silliman is not so great after 
all. To be eligible for Superintendent a man i 
must have been a successful teacher within three 
years ; so that he has been tested as a teacher, 
and must have been examined and held a cer- 
tificate, except where the teaching was done in 
a private school. 

Mr. Baer : Our examinations have been more 
oral than written. You can test grammar, com- 
position and theory of teaching, by requiring a 
written essay on some question in theory. The 
objection to having prepared sets of questions 
for general use is that imposition is likely to be 
practiced; the questions will become known, 
and some applicants will come with the answers 
all written out or committed to memory. We 
economize time by questioning one group while 
others write their essays. Our classes have con- 
tained as many as twenty-seven applicants, yet 
we got through and awarded the certificates the 
same day. If any one is present who can and 
will help me examine the spelling papers, I 
take advantage of his help. 

Mr. Snyder : I have them exchange papers ; 
the words are then spelled over correctly, and 
the errors m^ked. 

Mr. Davis: We require a short letter as a 
specimen of penmanship. Instead of giving a 
list of words for spelling, we read from some 
suitable book, and have applicants write from 
dictation. They thus get all kinds of words, 



and are as likely to miss the simpler on« a I 
the more difficult. 

Mr. Bartholomew: I find a great deficiency 
in the spelling of words in every-day use I 
give fifty ordinary words, and when thirty aie 
missed no certificate is granted, no matter wba* 
the other qualifications may be. We rejected 
last year all who did not reach an average of 
No. 3 ; this year we have raised the standard to 
2>i. We issue no certificate to any person of 
whose moral character we have not persooal 
knowledge, unless a recommendation from a 
clergyman is presented. This may seem aria- 
trary, but I consider the moral responsibility 
resting on the teacher greater than that upoa 
the clergyman. 

Mr. Dickson: Our conditions are peculiar; 
the classes are often as large as 75. There arc 
two large cities in our county, with good publk 
and private schools, and also several college 
in the neighborhood; and when an examina- 
tion is announced, the young people flock in. 
Of course, it is impossible to finish the work 
and grant the certincates immediately. I have 
rejected 430 out of 700 examined ; bein^ caie- 
ful not to commission those who are too young 
to understand the needs of the pupils they axe 
to teach. We have nearly 'enough experienced 
teachers to fill our schools, and can afiord to 
reject freely those who for any reason seem 
disqualified. We require all to present certifi- 
cates of moral character from a clergyman and 
two other responsible parties; and though at 
first I was denounced as a religious bi^ot, my 
course is now generally endorsed, and I do not 
know of a single teacher whose moral standing 
is not very high. It should be said that when 
we have very large classes, we hold the exami- 
nation for two or thrfte days. We hold sixteen 
examinations in different parts of the county. 

Mr. Shaub : There are two striking peculiar! 
ties in the gentleman's statement — the size of 
his classes, and his construction of the law. I 
thought we were required to hold an examina- 
tion in every district, and have done this. In 
my county reducing the number of examina- 
tions would save wear and tear, if not labor; 
but does the law permit it ? 

Mr. Aiken: It is altogether unnecessary for 
me to go into each district, and I never bold 
examinations in more than a dozen districts, in 
different sections of the county. We require all 
applicants to have studied some works on teach- 
ing, and examine them upon what they have 
read. Special training is necessary in all other 
professions, and we think it should be insisted 
upon in ours. We should have a decision on 
the law concerning examinations. 

The Chair: The law re(}uires the Superin- 
tendent to examine the applicants in the district 
where they are to be employed, and in the 
presence of the Directors. If the Directors of 
several contiguous districts are willing that one 
examination shall be held for all, there would 
seem to be no objection ; but if they desire it, 
there must be an examination in each district 

Mr. W^oodruff: Is it just to the teachers to 
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Iceep them two or three days in these large 
olasses, waiting for others ? I think the district 
system is more satisfactory to all parties. 

Mr. Campbell : Suppose the teachers are not 
residents in the district where employed, must 
tHey come there to be examined ? 

The Chair : Yes, if the Directors require it. 

Mr. Newlin : What are we to understand by a 
** public " examination ? 

The Chair : If public notice of examination is 
given, any one can come who wishes ; nobody 
is excluded, but everybody is not invited. 

Mr. Shaub: We have no private examina- 
tions; we have what we call "specials." It is 
tKe same as when a Borough Superintendent 
examines his class, in the presence of Directors, 
t>ut without spectators. 

- On motion of Mr. Newlin, the time for final 
a.djournment was fixed at 12:30 p. m. to-morrow. 

COURSE FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 

The next topic presented by the Committee 
was a " Course of Study for Ungraded Schools." 

Mr. Newlin : I gave my experience with a 
course of study in use at my county at the State 
Teachers' Association. This was published in 
The School Journal, and I have since received 
applications for details from eleven different 
States, from New Hampshire to California, 
which shows the importance attached to this 
matter by educators. We have had a course in 
operation since 1864, but found last year that 
we had outgrown it, and we then made consid- 
erable modifications. We have six grades, 
which I can best explain by giving the outline fur- 
nished to teachers to work from. It is intended 
to start each branch at the proper point in the 
child's school life, and develop it as he ad- 
vances, and the results have proven that there 
is something in it. The present form is the re- 
sult of years of experience, and teachers are 
required to follow it as closely as circumstances 
will permit. It is graded according to Parker & 
Watson's or Sanders' Readers, but can be readily 
adapted to any series. I give you the branches 
as we group them in the several grades : 

CRADBD COURSB. 

Primer : Printing words and sentences on slates. 
Making figures and counting. Script letters com- 
menced. Addition commenced by occa-siooal oral 
and written drills. 

First Reader : Notation and numeration to 1,000. 
Addition and subtraction, oral and written, without 
book. Multiplication table commenced. Writing on 
slate. Have pupils write on slates in columns all 
words of four and more letters. Have these spelled 
and pronounced from the slate or book before reading 
the lesson, then spell them orally. Teach the use of 
all the pauses. 

Second Reader : Multiplication and Short Divi- 
sion. Oral Arithmetic without book. Language les- 
son exercises as frequently as time will permit, using 
familiar words from reading lessons. When reviewing 
Second Reader, introduce Speller and Copy Book. 
Have pupils write words of two and more syllables, and 
drill as previously directed. No Speller is used pre- 
vious to this, because the pupil's time will be fully oc- 
cupied in mastering the difficult words found in the 
reading lessons. 



Third Reader. — Written Arithmetic with book. 
Mental Arithmetic with book. Geography. Compo- 
sition at least once a week. Grammar, without lxx>k 
until the parts of speech and their modifications are 
learned. Write words of three and more syllables, drill 
on their pronunciation and spell them orally. Do not 
teach the theory of grammar without the practice. 

Fourth Reader. — Grammar with book. Compo- 
sition, including letter-writing, business forms, etc. 
Book-keeping (single entry). 

History U. S.— In place of the Fifth Reader, I 
recommend a History of the U. S. as a reading book ; 
the teacher, by questions and explanations, familiariz- 
ing his class with the important events. In many 
schools this will be the pupil's only means of gaining 
a knowledge of the history of our country. At this 
time Physical Geography, Algebra, Geometry, Mensu- 
ration, and other branches, can be commenced if de- 
sired. 

To this the teachers are required to work, and 
according to it they are examined ; of course I 
see also in visiting whether it is put in practice, 
and the mark for "practice of teaching" is 
based upon the teacher's adherence to the 
course marked out. This prevents loss of Ijime 
form one teacher's going over another's work ; )ie 
finds every pupil's standing well defined. It 
enables the Superintendent to compare the work 
of different teachers. We use it as a text-book 
for instructing our local institutes. It helps us 
in examining candidates for transfer to central 
high scHools. It has been of immense advan- 
tage to the schools, which is evident from the 
fact that in every ungraded school you can find 
pupils who have gone all through this course, 
and in' some they go farther. After thirteen 
years' experience, I feel able to speak posi- 
tively. You cannot get results at once, but 
after it has been tested for three or four years, 
and is in full working order, nobody would be 
willing to dispense with it. A child removing 
from one part of the county to another can be- 
gin just where he left off; the same is true when 
teachers are changed. 

Mr. Burrows : Must the class advance as a 
body, or can a pupil advance as he is able ? 

Mr. Newlin : We give him the highest grade 
he can maintain, of course. The plan is not 
iron-clad, but flexible. 

Prof. Johonnot : 1 have listened to the gen- 
tleman with a great deal of interest ; and great 
good would result to the cause from the county 
uniformity which he has recommended. I sug- 
gest to him that he has left out natural science, 
and that there is room in his plan for the elements 
of zoology and botany. Teaching language by 
its use rather than by lessons, is the proper course 
for beginners. We have wasted much time teach- 
ing people to spell perhaps 15,000 words when 
their vocabulary in actual use will rarely ex- 
ceed I coo. Give them the words as they need 
them for actual use, and they get real mastery 
of language. The study of technical grammar 
may properly be relegated to the High School ; 
when the pupils come there, they will be pre- 
pared for it. 

Mr. Kain • We also adopted a course of study 
at our County Institute, and a litde experience 
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had already shown that we have never done 
anything else, which so greatly benefited the 
schools. Our course differs somewhat from Mr. 
Newlin's, having object lessons from ist to 4th 
grade, after which physiology is introduced, with- 
out a text book. We have also language les- 
sons in the Third Reader grade. 

Mr. Woodruff: This is one of many matters 
in which our county suffered by changing Su- 
perintendents. My predecessor spent most of 
his time in two Institutes on this point, and his 
work has produced good results. To carry out 
this idea he introduced a "term blank," in 
which the standing of each pupil at the end of 
the term is shown to the succeeding teacher. 
This compels the teacher to form and record 
an opinion of each pupil, which is open to 
the examination of parents and Directors. 
The new teacher's time is saved ; his classifica- 
tion is easy, and he has the benefit of the re- 
sults of his predecessor's experience. I have 
been rather letting the matter take care of 
itself, and though good has been done, it has 
not had the success it deserves, and would have 
secured under the administration of its pro- 
jector. It will receive more of my attention in 
the future. We have "general information" 
in the second grade, Hooker's Child's Book of 
Nature in the third, and botany in the fourth. 

Mr. Buffington offered this resolution : 

Resolved^ That this Convention recommends to the 
Department the preparation of blanks in the next edi- 
tion of the Monthly Report Book, in which the 
teacher shall be required to record the standing of 
each pupil in the respective classes. 

Mr. Newlin : I think that is a good sugges- 
tion. 

The Chair: It would be, if the outgoing and 
incoming teacher did not differ too much in 
their standard of measure. 

Mr. Buffington: We have recommended this 
in our county, and where it has been tried re- 
sults are in its favor. 

Gen. Eaton : You have been training your 
teachers in Institutes; you have been examin- 
ing them ; now you are providing for the steady 
forward movement of the pupils, and the scien- 
tific arrangement of the subjects taught in your 
country schools. Just here is the point where 
these schools suffer most ; and if you succeed 
in applying the remedy, you will be benefact- 
ors of your race. You are aiming at it : you 
are touching the point where the remedy must 
be applied. I have been particularly impressed 
by the general modification of methods in the 
direction of concrete teaching. This is pro- 
gress ; for, while I do not disparage the text- 
book, I have felt keenly the mistake we have 
made in the abstraction of our teaching. We 
need to get more at facts and things; and you 
are doing good work in reducing the time spent 
on book lessons, and giving more to biology — 
the animal and plant life all around us. Think 
what interest and attraction will thus be added 
to the life of the farmer, and how you will strike 
at the root of one of the greatest evils of our 
day, the tendency from rural toward urban life. 



Keep on in this direction, changing the coune 
from books to the source of books, and put into 
the pupil's hands the material from which to 
make his own books. I say again, if you can 
accomplish what I seem to see ahead, you will 
be, in a special sense, benefactors of yDur race. 

Prof. Beard : This course of study is the logi- 
cal foundation for graded schools. If this Con- 
vention shall recommend, and the Department 
adopt, the plan of placing a weU-<:onsidere(I 
course in tlie report-book, with a blank for re- 
cording results, they will do more for the schools 
of the State than in any other way. With such 
a course recommended by the Department, 
without necessity for legislation, the whole State 
might be brought up in five years to where 
Schuylkill county is to-day. 

Mr. Dickson : What we need most from the 
Department is a fixed standard for grading the 
schools of Pennsylvania. We have adopted 
the Bucks county course, and have about a hun- 
dred students in the county who will complete 
it at an early day. We find it has the effect of 
keeping the older pupils longer in school. We 
give a formal certificate to all who pass the last 
grade, and the honor thus attached to complet- 
ing the curriculum has its effect. 

Mr. Knauss : We have had a course in oper- 
ation for two years, modeled upon that of 
Schuvlkill, but modified to suit the locality. 
We nnd great advantage in using it. We have 
also a report blank which answers the purpose 
of leaving a record for the succeeding teacher. 

Mr. Baer: Last fall I presented this matter 
to our teachers, and wherever the suggesdcm 
was taken up by individual teachers there wwe 
good results. One township (Penn) took hoW 
of it as a district ; the Directors and teachers 
met, adapted the proposed course to their par- 
ticular wants, and put it in practical operation, 
and I was surprised and gratified to find their 
schools improved a hundred per cent, upon pre- 
vious years. It worked a complete revolution. 

The Chair: We have had a good showing 
from several counties. How many more will 
make an effort in this direction the coming 
school year ? We believe the Superintendent 
has the power under the law to introduce such 
a course ; and if he can decide on a satisfac- 
tory programme, it is his duty to introduce iL 
Of course, it is desirable to consult with and 
secure co-operation of the Directors. 

Adjourned to 8 o'clock a. m. 



FRIDAY MORNING. 



THE Convention was called to order at 8:15 
a. m., practical questions being first in 
order. 

SCHOOL YEAR. 

Mr. Franklin : Can the Board continue the 
school term into the month of June, and count 
it in the past year ? 

The Chair: It is not strictly legal, but wc 
have allowed it. The fixing of the first of 
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June was arbitrary, but the year must begin 
somewhere, and that date suits the great ma- 
jority. 

VOTING FOR DIRECTORS. 

Mr. Tilden : Can voters in an independent 
school district vote also for the regular town- 
ship Board ? 

The Chair : They have no right to do so. 

COMPULSORY BRANCHES. 

Mr. Buffington: Have we a legal right to 
examine in English Literature ? 

The Chair : I suppose that comes within your 
discretion, to test the teacher's general knowl- 
edge. I may say here that the Superintendent 
has a large field for discretion in the require- 
ment to examine teachers upon the six branches 
taught in the common schools, and the art of 
teaching them ; it covers all the branches nat- 
urally growing out of these six. Literature is, 
in a certain sense, Reading; Language is 
Grammar; Natural Science is Geography; 
Book-keeping is Arithmetic : You can branch 
out in these directions in your examinations 
and in your instructions in teaching. Where 
the subject is not within the scope of any of 
the six branches, consent of Directors might be 
necessary to its introduction. But everything 
that is taught in the highest university should 
be taught in its elements in the lowest primary 
school. 

Mr. Blose: Suppose they refuse to do it? 

The Chair : If the teacher refuses, give him 
no certificate ; if the Directors, do not approve 
their reports, and they will lose their appropria- 
tion. You have all the authority you need for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Berg: I have known cases where the 
Directors positively forbade the teaching of a 
branch. 
; The Chair: They cannot do that with any of 
the six branches required by law; that is the 
Superintendent's busmess, and the law requires 
him to see that they are taught ; and as before 
stated, these may be made to branch out into 
others. 

Mr. Berg: What if a child's parents forbid 
his studying a particular branch ? 

The Chain Teachers and Directors can com- 
pel hini, under penalty of dismissal for disobe- 
dience ; but tliey should be careful in exercising 
this power. 

Mr. Meyer: It is our custom to examine in 
vocal music and drawing; other counties do 
not ; shall we continue to do so ? 

The Chair : These branches are outside the 
law, and are not required to be taught ; but if 
ihejr are taught in the schools, it is right to ex- 
amme upon them. 

Mr. Woodruff: I find one teacher giving les- 
sons in algebra to a few pupils ; another teaches 
phonography. If regular instruction were given 
! m these branches, uiey should appear on the 
; certificate ; but when it is done to aid a few ad- 
vanced pupils, without action of the Directors, 
I do not think it necessarv to examine specially 
upon these subjects. 



The Chair: They might be classed under 
some of the six branches ; algebra may be con- 
strued as arithmetic. 

Mr. Baker : It will not do to wink at too many 
of these irregularities, or Directors will take too 
much latitude. I have done it myself some- 
times, but I think it is wrong. 

The Chair: It should be done with discretion, 
but the corners of the law must be rubbed off a 
little to make it work smoothly. 

SCIENCE OF TEACHING. 

Mr. Woodruff: Theoretically I am in favor 
of examining upon theory of teaching; but 
practically I fail to get satisfactory results. 
What is the experience of others? Do your 
teachers understand mental philosophy, and 
can you gauge them accurately ? 

Mr. Noethng: I find that when they know 
the theory, the fact appears in their practice. 

Mr. Newlin : My experience is similar to that 
of Mr. Woodruff. I nnd that beginners have 
studied and can give you the theory of the 
books, but carrying into practice is another 
thing. I examine in theory only those who 
have had no practice. When I have seen their 
work in the schoolroom, I know from their 
practice how to mark the theory, and simply 
ask what they have read. I should consider 
further examination a waste of time. 

The Chair: I wish this word "theory" could 
be eliminated entirely. We have a science of 
teaching, or we have nothing. There must be 
laws governing the growth of mind, or else thie 
world, the universe, is without law — ^all is chaos, 
and there is no science. The grandest of all 
sciences is the science of mind ; and teachers 
and Superintendents belittle their profession 
when they disparage it. To deny that a science 
of mind exists, ends in denying the existence of 
a God ; and when we hear learned men, college 
presidents among them, declare that there is no 
science of teaching, we can only conclude that 
they are blind — totally blind — in this direction. 
I cannot wonder at the experience you relate, 
when I know that the great body of your teach- 
ers know nothing of this science. The teaching 
in Pennsylvania is in a great measure empirical 
— mere guesswork ; only here and there we are 
getting down to the foundation principles. I do 
not blame you that you grow tired of annually 
examining these teachers in the A B C of their 
profession ; but when we can once open up the 
great field of this science, it will be the very life 
of your examinations,- and all the rest will sink 
into comparative insignificance. I have been 
at normal schools where this part of the exami- 
nation was a farce, from which I went away 
ashamed; but I have also been at schools 
where the classes had been well instructed, and 
this subject was the most interesting of all. Of 
course, as circumstances are, you have all had 
experiences like those stated ; but it is because 
we have mechanical teachers, whose work is 
wholly superficial. If you could at each exami- 
nation evolve a single principle, you would do 
a g^eat work for the profession. Indeed, there 
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can be no profession until we have a science to 
base it upon. 

ProJ. F. A. Allen : Is it not a wonder that we 
have made atiy progress at all, considering the 
material we must work with? This question 
has been considered and efforts made to reach 
it, ever since 1854, yet in 1877 we hear that 
some of our normal school classes cannot stand 
examination on theory of teaching, and even 
here the Department has found it necessary to 
give instruction to Superintendents in the man- 
ner of making their official reports. If the nor- 
mal schools do not give proper instruction in 
theory, the Superintendents should know what 
they need, and if they would tell the Normal 
men what was wanted, they would try to furnish 
it ; but if neither of them know what is needed, 
it is difficult to find the remedy. If we could all 
have a few definite principles laid down for our 
guidance, we should get results. I do not mean 
to ignore the improvement in the personnel of 
this body of Superintendents since I ceased to 
be a member ; this meeting is a great improve- 
ment upon the earlier ones. 

Mr. Garman : Part of this trouble may be due 
to the Superintendents ; but more comes from 
the fact that the great majority of teachers in 
Pennsylvania do not educate themselves for 
teaching as a business — they teach because 
they do not know what else to do. Few intend 
to make it a profession, and the rest do not 
care to go into the science. If we applied as a 
real test a knowledge of the science of teaching, 
most of the schools would be vacant ; but some- 
body must teach them, and with the material 
we have we must begin very low to lay founda- 
tions. I find many good theorizers who fail in 
practice, and some who pass a creditable exam- 
mation in mental philosophy are deficient in 
executive ability. 

Mr. Noetling: I think a great deal of the 
fault is in the Superintendents. When a teacher 
tells me at examination that he has read certain 
books on theory, I look into his school and see 
whether he applies the principles laid down in 
the books ; and, if not, I call attention to the 
matter. We need to give more attention to this 
question which is one of vital importance. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

The Chair : This may be the best opportunity 
for a few words more in reference to the histor- 
ies to be prepared by Superintendents for publi- 
cation in the annual report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. It was thought that such 
a history of education would be interesting, and 
would secure the preservation of much histori- 
cal matter that is fading out of remembrance. 
The idea grew out of the Centennial, but we 
thought of it too late for last year's report, and 
so were obliged to put it off. We know now 
that we were not mistaken with regard to the 
desirability of such a movement; the interest 
awakened proves that it will do good. Several 
sketches have been already published which 
originated in this plan, and more will follow. 
We shall not only gather up valuable facts, but 



also direct public attention to the subject of ei- 
ucation. 

The matter from which selection is to be made 
includes everything relating to education in aM 
its branches. If you can find where the fint 
school-house in your county, private or public, 
was located, note that fact ; give the name and 
character of all the educational institutions thai 
now exist or have existed ; tell what was the char- 
acter and extent of the education afforded be- 
fore the establishment of the common school 
system — ^what kind of houses, teachers, meth- 
ods, etc. ; when the first teachers* meetings or 
institutes were held, and who were the men that 
inaugurated the movement. We should be 
glad to have names of men — citizens, teachere. 
or directors — ^who have rendered spiecial ser- 
vices to the cause ; this does not mean long lists 
of names, but men of marked ability and dis- 
tinguished services. Begin at the beginning of 
your educational history, and trace it to the 
present time, noting all facts of public and gen- 
eral interest. You will be surprised to find how 
rapidly a knowledge of the facts is disappear- 
ing — ^we are almost extending our hands into 
the region of forgetfulness, to snatch what is 
left from oblivion. Our fathers have done a 
great work for us in the past two hundred years, 
and we should preserve the memory of their 
work for\)ur children. Among your sources of 
information are files of old newspapers, public 
records, and the recollections of old people who 
were interested in such matters. 

When your work is completed and prepared 
for publication, we will have such a history 2S 
no other State has ever attempted. So far as I 
know, there is nowhere anything to compare 
with it. We have been obliged to limit the 
space allowed each county to twelve pages; 
some of the younger and smaller counties may 
not need so much — some of the older and larger 
ones may require more ; but do not exceed the 
limit prescribed, if you can possibly help it. 
There will be a demand for more detailed re- 
ports for local publication, which would, of 
course, include many facts of great interest to 
the locality, but not to the general public. Yoa 
will find public interest awakening in the mat- 
ter; already several enterprising newspapers 
have requested the use of Superintendents' 
notes, to which we have no objection. We 
purpose to supplement your reports by a state- 
ment of what the State has done for education 
as a State — of course, having room only for a 
mere outline. If the plan results as well as it 
promises, we will ask the Legislature to pro\ide 
for the compilation of an educational volume 
that will be a compend of the whole work- R 
looks now as if it would grow to that. 

We wish to have these histories returned to 
us not later than the first of September. 

Mr. Baker : Suppose the history of a city or 
borough and that of the county are so mixed thai 
you cannot separate them ? 

Mr. Dickson : We have three Superintcn- 
dencies in Allegheny county ; we take our 36 
pages and make a combined report. 
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The Chair : That is an excellent plan, and 
should be adopted wherever practicable. 

Mr. Campbell: Having such narrow limits, 
shall we tell all about some one thing, or 
merely allude to many things ? It would take 
300 pages to give a full history of our county. 

The Chair : First give us all the facts of gen- 
eral interest; then amplify where you think 
l>est. Luzerne goes back to the old Connecti- 
cut setders, who brought the school and the 
cliurch with them. The sketch of their educa- 
tional development will be very interesting. 

Prof. Verrdl : Are the Normal schools to 
make historical reports this year, in addition to 
tlie official matter, or do the Superintendents 
ta.ke care of them ? 

The Chair : The Superintendents will look 
after that ; the official reports of the schools may 
have to be omitted this year. The Orphan 
Schools located in the county should also be 
mentioned. 

Mr. Wright suggested that wherever the his- 
tories were to be printed in the local papers, it 
would be well to send proofs to the Department, 

ELECTION AND SALARIES OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The next question proposed by the Business 
Committee was the " Mode of Election and Fix- 
ing Salaries of County Superintendents," 

Air. Campbell : The cost of an election in my 
county is $2500, and the Directors do not turn 
out : it would be better for each Board to cast 
its vote -at home, and send a return with one of 
the members. Perhaps the less we say on the 
salary question the better, as some movements 
concerning that have tended to belittle the 
office. 

Mr. D. G. Allen, Wayne : I am also in favor 
of a change in the mode of election. Where 
there are no railroads, it costs our Directors two 
days and five dollars to go to the election and 
return, and man/ will not go unless this ex- 
pense is defrayed by his candidate, which opens 
the door to abuse. If the present plan of fixing 
salaries continues, many will be reduced, owing 
to the depression of the times. 

Mr. Noctling : I should recommend an en- 
tirely different plan. The Superintendents ought 
to be appointed by the State Department. No 
reasonable person should object to this. Good 
Directors desire a good Superintendent, but 
many of them are not competent judges; and 
the selection should be made by those whose 
knowledge and experience enable them to 
gauge the qualifications of the candidates. Di- 
rectors are not always governed by the purest 
motives ; and defeated candidates stir up ill- 
feeling against the successful man, hampering 
his work and finally defeating him. He should 
be appointed, and if his work is satisfactory, 
retained duri^ good behavior. 

Mr. Dickson : Would not that destroy the 
republican principle of the system ? If the peo- 
ple choose the Directors, why not the Superin- 
tendent ? 

Mr. Noetling: I think such a change would 



be beneficial to the schools ; if it is not republi- 
can, I cannot help it ; I think it is right. 

Mr. Blose : There may be objections to the 
present plan, but can we recommend anything 
better? Putting the tenure of office upon good 
behavior would be making a life position ; and 
our people would think that savored of monar- 
chical institutions. There would be less objec- 
tion to an election by direct popular vote ; but 
all the plans suggested are liable to abuse. 

Mr. Graham: The appointing power would 
have to be exercised on the basis of recommen- 
dations from those who knew the men, and it is 
not a safe basis. The popular vote system 
would lead to greater abuses than the present. 
There may be some benefit in having the Di- 
rectors cast their votes at home, and send the 
return. There is valid objection to the present 
method of fixing the salary^. It is wrong that a 
man in a large county should receive less sal- 
ary for more work than his neighbor in a 
smaller county. There should be some propor- 
tional standard. 

Mr. Woodruff: I do not know that we are yet 
prepared to improve the plan of election ; but 
that of fixing salaries is aoout the worst possi- 
ble. The salaries should have some reference 
to the work, and this could be best reformed by 
a commission of competent persons, headed by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, after 
hearing all parties and collecting all the facts. 
There might not be perfect justice done, but it 
would be far better than now. There are men 
here who cannot call one day in the year their 
own, who receive less salary than others who 
cannot possibly work more than six months. 
There are many things to be considered—num- 
ber of schools, length of term, extent of terri- 
tory, railroad facilities, etc. — all of which could 
be estimated by an intelligent committee, and a 
result reached that would give us an approxi- 
mation to justice. For instance, in Berks the 
Superintendent works only a part of the time, 
on account of the shortness of the term ; but in 
Delaware, where they have ten months' school, 
every working day can be put in to advantage ; 
yet Delaware has but littie over one hundred 
schools, and Berks over four hundred. It must 
be conceded that under the present plan of fixing 
salaries, they are not well fixed. Where eco- 
nomical ideas prevail, the salary may be too 
small ; where they take the view that when the 
State pays they should make sure of their full 
share, it may be too large. Thus a man may 
accidentally profit or suffer, which is not very 
satisfactory. 

Mr. J. W, Allen. Potter: I agree with Mr, 
Woodruff on the salary question ; but I think 
the method of election also needs reform. It 
would be better for the Boards to vote at home 
and send the returns to the county seat. At the 
last election in Tioga three candidates traveled 
over the county, offering to pay the expenses of 
Directors in attending tiie election; Miss Lewis 
issued her circular, stating that she was a can- 
didate and if elected would do her best, and 
then remained in her school, making no can- 
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vass ; and to the credit of the county she was 
elected. This kind of electioneering should be 
stopped. 

Mr. Campbell : The State pays us, and the 
State ought to fix bur wages. What other em- 
ployer would refer the* fixing of employees' 
wages to other parties ? It is not business, 

Mr, Newlin : If the Directors vote at home 
they cannot fix the salary, and the State must; 
and I think that would be proper. In our agri- 
cultural districts, the day's lost time is worth 
more than the other expenses, and many Direc- 
tors are unwilling to leave their work. If they 
voted at home, they could meet in the evening, 
and send the Secretary to the county seat with 
the return. We do not pay anybody's expen- 
ses, nor electioneer for votes ; politics are not 
considered, nor their methods applied, in school 
affairs. There would be an objection to the 
returning system, because we would have to 
recognize a plurality vote when there were sev- 
eral candidates. 

The Chair : I am afraid of" returning boards." 
It might be well to give each Board one vote, 
with power to instruct a delegate ; the delegate 
might be the President or Secretary — this would 
bring the best material into the Convention ; 
the expenses might be paid out of the district 
funds. Something like this I consider prefera- 
ble to voting at home. With reference to fixing 
salaries, I think the plan proposed here is the 
most just thus far offered; but if we take this 
matter from Directors, we must trust the Legis- 
lature for the appropriation, and it might at any 
time be reduced so as to cripple the system. A 
bill was before the Legislature, giving as salary 
$2 for each school and ^i for each square mile 
of territory in a county, with a minimum of 
$1000. This would have been more equitable 
than the present plan ; but it failed to pass. I 
think we might pass a bill providing for a dele- 
gate Convention, and paying the delegate's ex- 
penses out of the district funds. 

Mr. Baer: I do not wish Mr. Woodruff's il- 
lustration to place me in a false position. I am 
on duty full nine months in the year, and it is 
severe work while it lasts, requiring some time 
for recuperation, as you will see when I tell you 
that I examine 700 teachers in addition to visi- 
tation. I believe that the counties should be 
classified, and certain limits assigned for each 
class, between which Directors might fix the 
salary. 

Mr. Carman : We in the small counties would 
like to have a minimum fixed, at all events. 
In the small counties a man works also. With 
us the Superintendent is a sort of General Di- 
rector, who is sent for to go everywhere and do 
everything. As to the manner of election, there 
is one good thing in the present plan — every 
man answers to his name and casts his vote 
publicly, it goes on record, and he is apt to con- 
sider what kind of a man he is voting for. 

On motion of Mr. Davis the discussion closed. 

NO COMPLIMENTARY RESOLUTIONS. 

The Business Committee reported through 



their Chairman, Mr. Newlin, that as a move- 
ment in the direction of reform, the usual cot- 
pi imentary resolutions had been dispensed witL 
They reported with their recommendation t*o 
resolutions, which were severally taken up and 
disposed of, as follows : 

SCHOOL LAWS AND DECISIONS. 

Resolved^ That we recommend to the next Leg&lz- 
ture the publication of an additional supply of Schax 
Laws and Decisions, for the use of the DepartmcnL 

On motion, the resolution was adopted- 

DrVISION OF COUNTY INSTITUTES- 
Resohed, That that portion of the school law which 
provides for the holding of County Institutes sboeki 
be so modified as to permit the holding of as znaar 
County Institutes as the County Superintendent may 
deem necessary, each Institute to continue in session 
three days; Provided, that if but one Institute be 
held, it shall continue in session five days. 
This resolution was also adopted. 
Mr. Newlin said the Committee had several 
other resolutions referred to them, but they had 
recommended only those which had been acted 
upon. They returned the rest to the Conven- 
tion for such disposal as might be desired. 

CLOSING SCHOOLS DURING INSTITUTE. 

On motion, the resolution offered by Mr. 
Blose was taken up, as follows : 

Resolved^ That the Legislature be requested to pass 
a law requiring the Directors to close the schools dur- 
ing the week when the County Institute is held. 

Mr. Baer: I move to amend by adding 
"without deduction from the teachers' pay." 

The Chair: This movement, if we agree upon 
it, should take the shape of extending the law 
now in force in several counties. 

Mr. Baer : I do not think teachers should be 
required to bear all the expense. The Direc- 
tors should share it. 

Mr. Berg : I think so too. The reason of our 
small attendance is that teachers cannot afford 
the expense. 

Mr. Davis: We have a special law of this 
kind in Clarion county ; and I wish we had not 
Before it was enacted, many Directors cheer- 
fully gave the time ; since then, it is customar}' 
to have teachers sign an agreement to teach 22 
days per month, and thus many are prevented 
from coming to Institute. Others, knowing 
that the law gives them the time, and that they 
have been compelled to sign away their pri\'i- 
lege, feel less willing than before to attend at 
their own expense. There would be a better 
feeling among Directors and citizens on the 
subject if there were no such law ; the compul- 
sory feature excites opposition. 

Mr. Shaub: I cannot vote for this resolution; 
it is a reflection upon the liberality of Directors, 
and I have little to complain of in my county in 
this direction. It might save a little expense to 
some teachers, but the objections outweigh that, 
I believe we are better off without such a law. 

Mr. Graham : If this will help the Institute, I 
am in favor of it ; but I avoid the difficulty by 
holding it when the schools are not in session. 
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Mr. Newlin : I believe the law we have has 
l>uilt up our Institute. The benefit we derive is 
tliat teachers come for three days at least; 
xxiost of them succeed in having this time al- 
lowed in their agreement. 

Mr. Baker : We have the special law, but one 
ciistrict refuses to obey it, and there is no pen- 
alty. 

Mr: Schenck : I think the resolution should 
be so amended as to require the Directors to 
give half the time. 

The Chair : I think all who have observed its 
results will agree that this kind of legislation 
does litde good. \Ve have no power to com- 
pel, and the attempt creates antagonism. Vol- 
untary effort on the part of Superintendents and 
teachers will do more with Directors than any 
such law can. Get public sentiment right, and 
you need no law. Any Superintendent, how- 
ever, who thinks such a law would suit the cir- 
cumstances of his particular case, can at any 
time have his representative ask for its extension 
to his county. 

Mr. Newlin: The Committee thought the 

passage of this resolution would rather arouse 

unpleasant feeling than do any practical good. 

On motion of Mr. Hofford, the resolution 

was laid on the table. 

BUILDING SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Mr. Wright : I think Directors should be re- 
quired to build school-houses according to cer- 
tain definite specifications ; at least there should 
always be a minimum of size and accommoda- 
tion hxed. 

Mr. Burrows : Our Directors' Convention 
passed a resolution not to build school-houses 
without consultation with the Superintendent 
and the Department. 

The Chair : That matter has been considered. 
It might be desirable for the Department to 
issue a series of plans, and the Legislature to 
require Directors to select from these a suitable 
plan, to be approved by the Department.' 

REMARKS OF GEN. EATON. 

Gen. Eaton, by invitation, addressed the 
Convention as follows : 

Gentlemen: After seeing what I have seen here 
during your sessions, without any other evidence, no 
reasonable mind could fail to be convinced of the im- 
mense value, the absolute necessity, of efficient super- 
vision in a system of education by the State. It has 
had its effect upon the intelligence of your Common- 
wealth — upon its development in wealth, in increase 
of values, in diminution of crime and pauperism, in 
raising the average of personal character and public 
health, both physical and mental — for all these results 
have come largely from your system of popular educa- 
tion. 

Another element of success is in the fact that for 
a long course of years you have had the same able, 
conscientious mind at the head of your system, watch- 
ing the entire field, noting and collating the results for 
the benefit of all, driving a wedge here and there 
where keying up is needed, guiding and directing the 
whole movement. 

I need not go into details of the impressions made 



upon me by your discussions. The intelligence dis- 
played — the absence of buncombe resolutions and un- 
necessary speech-making — the sound judgment in 
dealing with difficult questions — ^all these were marked 
features. You have occupied your time wisely. You 
occupy the seats of Senators — but what is their position 
compared to yours ? — what is there in the character or 
motive of their functions that will at all compare with 
yours ? Their action is governed by many influences, 
modified by that of other departments ; you are almost 
supreme in educational matters in your several juris- 
dictions — your Department shapes its own policy, and 
you execute it at your discretion. "What a field of ac- 
tion — what a motive to aspiration ! Every power of 
your nature, every department of knowledge, should 
be laid under contribution in such a work. Here 
again the principle of continuity applies ; those of you 
who have labored in this field for years know how it 
has widened before you. It is yours to seek for all the 
elements of human welfare, and bring them to bear 
upon the children. Think what a weight of responsi- 
bility is thus laid upon you ! 

Another instrumentality of tremendous power is 
your excellent State Journal. Then you have Normal 
Schools to bring to bear all the results of your experi- 
ence upon the training of teachers, and in addition 
to these, your Teachers' Institute in successful opera- 
tion and development. 

I have been much interested in the quesdon of com- 
pulsory education, on which we Americans are so 
sensitive. Compulsion has not been without successful 
results in other countries ; but perhaps you have chosen 
the better way in confining yourselves to gentler 
means, and so bringing the people's judgment to favor 
the schools, without arousing opposition. 

You must not rest satisfied with your present high 
grade of efficiency, but always keep looking and mov- 
ing forward. While we shall often have occasion to 
refer to Pennsylvania in the winter of agitadon that 
lies before us, it will do you good to observe and sym- 
pathize with the workers beyond your limits. This 
will enlarge your views of your own work, and we 
owe our common cause not only the aid of our best 
work, but of our broadest view and largest thought. 

On motion of Messrs. Shaub and Aiken, the 
thanks of the Convention were tendered to Gen. 
Eaton for his presence and interest in its ses- 
sions. 

REMARKS OF DR. WICKERSHAM. 

The Chair : The hour of adjournment having 
almost arrived, I take the opportunity of refer- 
ring to two or three things which came up dur- 
ing the discussions, and which seem to deserve 
special emphasis at this time. 

1 . Special attention of teachers should be called to 
the value of public examinations at the close of the 
term, l^t it be understood from the beginning that 
there will be a final public review of the lessons or 
studies, and exhibition of pupils' work ; it may be 
spiced with entertainment, but the groundwork should 
be review. It would be well to have committees of 
Directors appointed to attend and report results to the 
Board. This will be found a valuable stimulus to all 
parties concerned, and a means of arousing popular 
interest. 

2. The preservation of selected work. It is quite 
practicable for the Superintendent to obtain from each 
school in a township a certain number of the best 
written papers (and written examinations should be 
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more common than they are), to be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Board, who might forward them to the 
Superintendent — say a single paper from each class in 
each school, from the lowest to the highest. The size 
of paper being prescribed, it would 1:^ easy and inex- 
pensive to bind these into volumes, and they would 
be interesting and valuable in future years, besides 
stimulating every teacher and school in the county. 

3. The importance of securing newspaper aid. It 
is practicable to do this everywhere. The papers are 
glad to have the information that you are able to give ; 
indeed, some enterprising editors have gone to con- 
siderable expense to report proceedings of Institutes 
and other educational meetmgs. Let the Superin- 
tendent cultivate friendly relations with newspaper 
men, and furnish them with every good thing he 
hears of in relation to education. Give them the 
facts, and they will prepare them for publication in a 
shape that wili do more good than the formal " Edu- 
cational Column." The reason that many papers do 
not mention school matters is because they have no 
convenient channel of information. 

4. You have some work to do outside of the schools, 
in establishing and fostering lyceums, literary societies, 
reading-rooms, benevolent associations, etc. You 
should each be the educational head of his county. 
It would be a great work to organize a literary society 
in every school-house in the State — it would draw 
both boys and men from the tavern and the store, and 
give them an interest in books and papers. I know 
each of you has a man*s work on hand now ; but I 
know, too, that the man to do" work is the one who 
has most of it to do — nobody expects much of an idle 
man. No man knows how much he can do till he has 
tried ; and you will do vour present work better for 
this addition. As you lift up public sentiment you lift 
up the schools. 

And now we are about to separate, having 
received perhaps as much as we can digest. I 
am grateful to you for coming here in numbers 
beyond our highest expectation, and I hope and 
believe that you have been paid for coming. I 
know this meeting has done me good, and I 
hope it has done the same for each of you. Of 
all the Conventions of Superintendents since 
1854, this has been the largest and most inter- 
esting, and I believe it will prove the most pro- 
fitable. 

AID OF THE PRESS. 

Gen. Eaton emphasized the importance of 
using the press as an educational agency, and 
referred in eulogistic terms to the enterprise of 
the London Times in this direction. In select- 
ing foreign journals for information concerning 
educational affairs, the " Thunderer" is not only 
indispensable for British and European facts, 
but often gives us American items in a better 
shape than we have them at home. The best, 
clearest, fullest statement of the condition of 
education in California ever printed outside 
that State was contained in the Times of a re- 
cent date. Of course this work is not done by 
the regular staff of the Times; but everywhere 
it has correspondents among leading educators, 
who furnish the facts relating to their specialty. 
The same work needs to be done in our own 
journals, great and small ; and you have here 
a means of elevating public sentiment that will 
richly reward your efforts. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Prof. Johonnot said that among^ the maflj 
practical questions discussed he was sorry not 
to have heard anything upon one of the most 
pressing imfwrtance, upon which may turn tiae 
next great step in advance — the education (rf 
muscle as well as brain. The universal com- 
plaint is that we grade our schools toward the 
professions and away from manual labor. We 
have a kind of preparation for work in the kin- 
dergarten, at the foot of the educational couree; 
we find it again in the technical schools at the 
other end ; but in all the grades between them 
manual labor, the great business of the mass 
of mankind, is nowhere represented. Is it not 
possible for you, who have faced successfully 
so many problems, to help us toward a solutioa 
of this one ? That was a good 3eed of the Bos- 
ton philanthropist who invited the boys he found 
loanng on the streets into a workshop and furn- 
ished them with tools. It was called a "whit- 
tling-school,*' but it soon made good wood- 
carvers out of boys who were on the way to 
jails. The time is coming when we shall be 
obliged to attach workshops to our schools ; and 
you can do something to hasten it. 

On motion of Mr, Newlin, the Convention 
then adjourned sine die. 



The following County Superintendents were 
present during the sessions of the (Convention: 

Adams, Aaron Shecly; Allegheny, James Dickson; 
Armstrong, A".- D. Glenn; Beaver, Bcnj. KranUia; 
Bedford, J. W. Hughes; Berks, Samuel Baer; Bhir, 
John H. Stephens ; Bucks, W. W. Woodruff; Cambria, 
Hartman Berg ; Cameron, N. H. Schenck ; Carbon, R. 
F. Hofford; Centre, Henry Meyer; Chester, J. W. 
Harvey ; Clarion, A. J. Davis; Clearfield, J. A. Greg- 
ory ; Columbia, Wm. H. Snyder ; Crawford, Jas. C. 
Graham ; Cumberland, D. E. Kast ; Dauphin, I>. H. E. 
La Ross; Delaware, Jas. W. Baker; Fayette, Wm. H. 
Cooke; Forest, H. S. Brockway; Franklin, Samnd 
H. Eaby; Fulton, H. H. Woodal ; Huntingdon, R. 
M. McNeal ; Indiana, Samuel Wolf; Jefferson, G. 
A. Blose; Juniata, John M. Garman; Lancaster, B. 
F. Shaub ; Lawrence, William N. Aiken ; Lebaaoa, 
Wm. B. Bodenhorn ; Lehigh, James O. Knauss ; Ln- 
zeme, Wm. A. Campbell ; Lycoming, Thomas F. 
Gahan ; Mifflin, Wm. C. Gardner; Northampton, 
Benj. F. Raesly ; Northumberland, H. H. Bartholo- 
mew; Perry, Silas Wright; Potter, J. W. Allen; 
Schuylkill, Jesse Newlin ; Snyder, William Noetling; 
Sullivan, Edwin A. Strong; Susquehanna, William 

C. Tilden ; Tioga, Miss Sandi R. Lewis ; Union, A. 
S. Burrows ; Venango, S. H. Prather ; Warren, N. R. 
Thompson ; Washington, A. J. Buffington ; Wayne, 

D. G. Allen ; Westmoreland, James Silliroan ; Wy- 
oming, Charles M. Lee ; York, William H. Kain. 

The absentees were the Superintendents of 
Bradford, Butler, Clinton, Elk, Erie, Greene, 
M'Kean, Mercer, Monroe, Montgomery, Mon- 
tour, Pike and Somerset counties. 

Several City and Borough Superintendents 
were present at the earlier sessions of the Con- 
vention, and Mr. Gantz, of New Castle, remained 
to the end. Profe. Verrill and Home, of the 
Normal Schools, were also present 
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THE Twenty-fifth Volume of The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal closes with the 
issue for June, now in the hands of the 
reader. No. 300 ! Three hundred succes- 
sive numbers, each representing its calendar 
month : and not once in the long series has 
any issue failed to " put in an appearance" 
when due. Month by month, for the quar- 
ter of a century now rounded out to fair 
complet«ness, under the same title, with a 
single transfer of management — and that as 
from father revered to sons beloved — it has 
carefully preserved the noble record of 
struggle and triumph, accurately reporting 
the onward movement along the line of our 
educational advance. From No. i to No. 
300— first to last — it has been a felt power 
in the Commonwealth ; and in reckoning 
up our State educational product, it must 
always be recognized as one of the grand 
factors It has, indeed, grown to be a very 
thesaurus — ^a treasure-chest — of the most 
valuable thoughts and things that have been 
spoken, written, or read, by earnest friends 
of education in all parts of the State during 
the past twenty-five years What memories 
are stirred as we turn the leaves of these 
earlier numbers of Ihe long series — glancing 
through this or that strong paper, pausing 
over this or that familiar name ! We seem 
almost to walk among grass-grown graves — 
so many have " gone over to the majority/' 
and chief among them all the founder of 
this magazine, long the Nestor of our edu- 
cational councils Time is passing for us 
as it has passed for them, and who will 
make record when the second quarter of a 
century shall have closed for The Journal? 
It matters little, so that the record of progress 
be right ; and that is assured if each in his 
field of labor, be it smaller or larger, will 
but do with his might, and with wise pur- 
pose, what his hand findeth to do. Let us 
close up the column, and — go forward ! 

The Commissioners of the Central Park, 
New York, have purchased the Swedish 
school house which was exhibited at the 



Centennial Exposition last summer. It will 
therefore be soon removed from Fairmount 
Park, where it still stands, to its new loca- 
tion. We regret that an arrangement was 
not made to keep it in the Park at Phila- 
delphia. It would have been an attractive 
object in connection with the Permanent Ex- 
hibition. 



The State Teachers* Association will 
hold its twenty-fourth annual session at 
Erie, convening August 7th. The pro- 
gramme as arranged for the meeting will 
appear in our issue for July. Persons desir- 
ing to communicate with the executive 
committee will address Superintendent R. 
K. Buehrle, chairman, Allentown, Pa. Let 
there be a good meeting in the Lake City ! 

We learn that the State Normal School of 
Nebraska, under the Principalship of Prof. 
Robert Curry, recently Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in this State, is 
in a very prosperous condition. The last 
term opened with 170 students. Prof Curry, 
we see it stated, recently delivered an ad- 
dress before the State Teachers' Association. 



The long-delayed work on the Normal 
School building, at Lock Haven, has been 
pushed forward within the last few weeks 
with commendable energy. It is expected 
to be completed within a short time. Prof 
A. N. Raub has been elected principal, with 
a number of competent assistants. The 
school when open will, without doubt, be 
largely patronized. The Board of Trustees, 
will make every effort to deserve success. 



The opening of the Permanent Exhibi- 
tion on May loth, in the Main Building on 
the Centennial grounds, Philadelphia, was 
a grand success. It is estimated that up- 
wards of a hundred thousand people were 
present. The enterprise and public spirit of 
the gentlemen' who have carried this work 
forward in the face of very formidable obsta- 
cles, are worthy of all praise. The Main 
Building is larger in extent of ground covered 
than can be found anywhere else in the . 
world ; and it is the purpose of the new 
company to organize within it a permanent 
exhibition which shall be unrivalled. The 
exhibit in the Educational Department is 
varied, and when its arrangement has been 
completed, it will, very properly, be a lead- 
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ing feature of the Main Building. We had 
purposed giving a full description of the 
department in the present issue of The Jour- 
nal^ but must defer this for another number. 



The National Teachers' Association will 
hold its seventeenth annual session at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, August 14th, 15th and i6th. An 
excellent programme of exercises is in a 
good state of forwardness. ** The teachers 
and local authorities of Louisville will sus- 
tain their former reputation for hospitality," 
we learn from responsible authority, **by 
having a well-digested plan by which to en- 
tertain all delegates and representatives, and 
to give an excursion to Mammoth Cave." 
Who will represent Pennsylvania ? 



Superintendent Searing, of Wisconsin, 
in his late State report includes a large por- 
tion of the matter contained in the annual 
report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of this State concerning foreign 
educational exhibits at the Centennial Ex- 
position. He says the " facts and deduc- 
tions of that report are as valuable for Wis- 
consin as Pennsylvania." For a similar rea- 
son, as stated by the editor, the report ap- 
pears in extenso in several numbers of the 
West Virginia Educational Monthly, 

A Berks County paper speaks of a public 
school exhibition in that county at which a 
marked peculiarity was that, as each pupil 
recited his piece in English, another pupil 
stood by and translated the sentences as ut- 
tered into Pennsylvania German. This was 
a surprise to the audience, as the teacher 
himself cannot speak the German language. 
It was explained, however, that all the read- 
ing lessons are read in English and then 
translated into German, the children learn- 
ing in this way both languages very rapidly. 

It is the rule in all the countries of the 
Old World to build a teacher's house in 
connection with all their school houses. 
Attached to. this house also there is 
almost always a school garden. It is 
not likely that we shall build teachers' 
houses in this country for many years to 
come ; but in districts where the schools 
are kept open during the summer months 
we might introduce the school garden. It 
would be a valuable auxiliary to the school 
in many ways. For the culture of taste and 
the love of the beautiful no better plan 
could be devised than to give each pupil a 



bed of flowers to plant and care for. Then, 
a school garden would be just the place for 
imparting lessons in the elements of botany 
and other natural sciences, and much infor- 
mation could be acquired there that would 
be useful in the work of the farm. Besides, 
a well-kept garden would tend to make the 
school attractive to the children and " a 
thing of beauty" to the neighborhood. 



The present (25th) volumeof The Joum4d 
contains four hundred and sixty -six royal 
octavo pages, and is the largest that has yet 
been issued. The present (June) number, 
which, for certain reasons, we regard the best 
of the current year — is issued at largely in- 
creased expense, so as to contain a full re- 
port of the proceedings of the Convention 
of Superintendents recently held at Harris- 
burg. These were business meetings in the 
best sense of the word. Their influence will 
be felt not only in all parts of our own State, 
but even beyond its borders. The com- 
plete and admirable report which we pre- 
sent in this number will repay careful perusal 
everywhere. It should be read attentively 
by every Teacher and School Director in 
Pennsylvania. 

The New York Tribune, in speaking of 
the opening of the International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, has this to say of the edu- 
cational department : 

The educational section, covering an area of25,- 
000 square feet immediately west of the north tran- 
sept, is perhaps more systematic and complete than 
any other department of the exhibition. It consists of 
model school-houses and school-rooms, with eveiy 
conceivable convenience for teachers and pupils, and 
all the improved appliances of instruction. Here 
may be found all grades of city, rural, technical, nor- 
mal, commercial, and art school work, books, maps, 
charts, examples of school architecture, and collec- 
tions in all the branches of natural history. Several 
of the school-houses are surrounded by grass-plals, 
flower-beds, and shrubbery, which soften and embel- 
lish the scene. 



Dr. Wm. a. Muhlenberg, who died in New 
York, on Sunday, April 8th, at the advanced 
age of 81, was a Pennsylvanian and deserves 
to have his name remembered in connection 
with the educational history of this Stale. 
In 1 82 1, he became rector of St. James' 
Church in the city of Lancaster. While 
thus engaged he organized, in 1822, the first 
free school in the State outside of the city 
of Philadelphia. The school was governed 
by a Board of Trustees, of which he was 
secretary. It was conducted on the Lpancas- 
terian plan. According to this plan, the 
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teaching was done by pupil -teachers under 
the direction of a principal. Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, while advocating it on some accounts, 
was the first to point out its weakness in 
the want of qualifications on the part 
of the pupils selected as teachers. To 
remedy this defect a certain number of 
older and better-qualified assistant teachers 
were appointed in place of the pupil-teach- 
ers. This modification was subsequently 
adopted by the authorities of the public 
schools in Philadelphia and enforced in 
their celebrated ** Model School." 



The National Commissioner of Education 
has published, in a pamphlet of about one 
hundred pages, the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference held at Philadelphia, 
July 17 and 18, 1876. We should be glad 
to have ten or even twenty thousand copies 
of this pamphlet for circulation in this State. 
Nothing will do our people so much good 
just now as to know what is being done for 
education in other countries. As soon as 
they realize that in some respects, at least, 
we are behind foreign nations, the neces- 
sary interest and energy will be evoked to 
remedy the defects of which they are made 
sensible. 



The Kindergarten is not likely, for many 
years at least, to become a part of the public 
school system of this country ; but it must 
be acknowledged that what has been done 
in St. Louis in this direction is meeting 
with a good degree of success. That city 
has now in operation, under the management 
of the school authorities, twenty-six kinder- 
gartens with an attendance of twelve hun- 
dred children. The twenty-six kindergart- 
ens constitute only thirteen schools, one-half 
holding their session in the forenoon and 
the others in the afternoon. The tuition is 
free, but each child pays one dollar per 
quarter for the use of material, unless too 
poor to afford it. 

But the kindergarten in connection with 
the public schools even at St. Louis must be 
considered only in the light of an experi- 
ment. To make it a permanent feature of 
their school system additional steps must be 
taken. They must provide kindergartens for 
all the children of the city of proper age in 
the same way they have provided primary 
schools for them. This will require several 
hundred such institutions with many costly 
buildings and large quantities of material. 
They must make them entirely free as the 
public schools are free. A special normal 



school will have to be provided in which to 
train the hundreds of kindergarten teachers 
who will be needed, and provision will have 
to be made for paying them liberal salaries. 
Is all this practicable? Will the people bear 
patiently the increased expense? If not, 
is it wise to imitate this St. Louis experi- 
ment, however praiseworthy ? 

The 13th annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Sabbath-school Association will meet 
at Harrisburg, Tuesday, June 12th, for a three 
days* session. Rev. Llewellyn E. Bevan, 
late of London, and one of the foremost 
Sunday-school men of England, will deliver 
an opening address on Tuesday evening. 
Other distinguished names are announced 
for the different sessions. Harrisburg ex- 
tends a hearty welcome to all friends of 
Sabbath- schools throughout the State. Those 
expecting to attend will please notify S. J. 
M. McCarrell, Esq., Harrisburg, who is 
chairman of the Committee on Entertain- 
ment, before June 4th, and they will be 
provided with cards introducing theto to free 
homes during the convention. Further in- 
formation in regard to the programme of 
theconvention can be obtained fromthestate 
secretary, Rev. E. W. Rice, Philadelphia, 
or from James W. Wier, Harrisburg, chair- 
man of the local committee of arrangements. 



A LETTER has been received from a highly 
respectable source, alleging that certain 
county superintendents of schools spend 
much of their time in studying and practicing 
law, and that they consequently make their 
work of looking after the interests of the 
schools a secondary matter. He authorizes 
us to publish his name and the county in 
which he resides ; but as his strictures have 
a wider application than a particular county 
we omit them. The writer of the letter 
speaks only of superintendents being led 
away from their duties in the direction of the 
legal profession. The extent of the evil, 
perhaps, does not stop here. The schools 
of a county can hardly be efficiently super- 
vised by one whose time is in good measure 
taken up in practicing medicine, in prepar- 
ing and preaching sermons, or in managing 
a farm, a shop,' or even a school. The au- 
thor of the letter thinks that '*all such in- 
stances are impositions upon the public and 
that the interests of public education suffer 
in the hands of such persons, because their 
hearts are not in their work." 

That the writer represents a growing pop- 
ular sentiment when he asserts that "a school 
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superintendent should be wholly devoted to 
his work,** is somewhat shadowed forth by 
the fact that a bill prohibiting the superin- 
tendents of schools from engaging in any 
other kind of business passed the Senate last 
winter, and met with strong support in the 
House of Representatives. It might be well 
for the Conventions of School Dire.ctors who 
elect the next superintendents to take some 
action on the subject. It is a matter that 
properly belongs to them. 

The Eclectic Teacher, Kentucky, makes 
an effort to determine the ages of the lead- 
ing educational magazines of the country. 
According to its figuring, our journal is the 
oldest publication of the kind in the coun- 
try. It says : 

"Age before beauty ; therefore we shall give that 
honor to The Pennsylvania School Journal. 
As a State joarnal, it ilot only ranks first in years, 
but also among the first, if not the best, of monthly 
publications. It is always freighted withv valuable 
contributions, but specially full of that class of mat- 
ter calculated to make it invaluable for teachers of 
the Keystone State. The March issue has the im- 
print of * Vol. 25, No. 9,' making it a quarter of a 
century old," 

The years have stolen so quietly upon us, 
that we had not thought we were getting 
old. Thus reminded by our cotemporary, 
we shall try in the future to assume more 
fatherly, if not grandfatherly, airs. We 
thank The Teacher for its kind words ; but 
we beg it the next time it speaks of us, not 
to intimate quite so plainly that we are not 
growing better-looking as we grow older 1 
We have lady readers whom we do not 
wish to lose. 



There seems to be a growing disposition 
in many quarters to furnish text-books en- 
tirely without charge to all the children in 
our public schools. The experiment has 
been tried in many cities and country dis- 
tricts, and in one or more whole States, and 
wherever tried it seems to give satisfacton. 
Among its advantages are : 

1. That it cheapens very greatly the cost of books. 
Some estimate the saving at one-half, even as much 
as three-fourths, 

2. That changes can be made in books, when 
needed, without additional cost. 

3. That the books can be made absolutely nniform 
in the schools without the annoyance that somet:mes 
exists when parents are required to purchase them. 

4. That teachers can supply pupils, and introduce 
new studies without the usuaJ text-book difiiculties. 

The objection that the purchasing of text- 
books by the directors increases the expense 
of public education is more than met by 



showing that this increase is much more 
than compensated for by the consequent di* 
minished private expense. 

The further objection that the books will 
be injured or lost is well answered by the 
fact that all experienced teachers agree that 
children can be trained to take better caie 
of books belonging to the district than of 
their own. 

The question in all its bearings is well 
worthy the consideration of school boards 
and teachers. 



Directors and Teachers need The Jeur- 
na/fSind TheJ^efurna/ needs suhscnhtrs. The 
latter fact is very clear to our minds. As 
to the former, it is only the more intelligent 
and conscientious who practically recognize 
its truth. These, we trust, will grow '• from 
less to more** — ^and the sooner the better 
for all parties ! We shall be glad to have 
our friends renew promptly expiring sub- 
scriptions, proposing always to give them 
full value on our subscription price. School 
Boards are a very important part of the ma- 
chinery of the system ; and The Journal 
can be of so great aid to School Directors 
in the performance of their duties that it 
seems an act of folly onytheir part, by re- 
fusing subscription, to shut the door on 
needed light and warmth. As to Teachers, 
Hon. John Swett, late State Superintendent 
of California, says a few words in point, 
upon the **Duty of Teachers," as follows: 

<*A11 teachers that amount to anything, owe a 
duty to their profession. This duty includes Daore 
than a mere faithful discharge of school-room work. 
The true teacher has an interest in the general ad- 
vancement of education, apart from self-interest. 
It is an axiom of duty to the profession that eveiy 
teacher not< fossilized should subscribe for at least otu 
educational journal; and that teachers really alrvt 
will subscribe for, and read, two or three jonmals. 
There are teachers, it is true, who say they never find 
an) thing worth reading in any school journal. They 
belong to that class of persons who are too ignorant 
to discover their own deficiencies. There is no self- 
conceit more insufferable than that of a fossilized 
teacher. It is a clear duty we all owe to our profes- 
sion to encourage our own home journal of educa- 
tion. As a general rule, your conceited teacher who 
looks down upon school journals never in his life 
wrote two consecutive pages worthy of being printed." 

The Indiana Messenger, of April 25th, 
has the following, concerning the State 
Normal School at Indiana, Pa. The change 
in its aifairs will gratify a host of friends: 

For the first time in its history of two years, this 
institution starts off under favorable auspices. With 
its magnificent buildings and play-grounds, and a 
full and efficient faculty — acquired and maintained 
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at great expense, it has labored heretofore, in com. 
znon with most great undertakings, with an incubus 
of debt. To alleviate this, the State legislature, a 
year ago, made an appropriation, which the Governor 
vetoed, on account of the large disbursements for 
Centennial display. Nothing daunted, the trustees 
of the Normal — confident of ultimate success — 
shouldered the weight for a year and now their en- 
terprise has been doubly rewarded, by the granting 
of a liberal appropriation that puts the institution on 
secure footing, and by the present opening with a 
large and paying school. It is now in a condition to 
offer facilities for a sound education, and for healih- 
ful recreation, equal to, if not surpassing, any other 
similar institution in the country. Teachers and 
others, therefore, desiring to take a Normal course, 
or to reinforce it with a scientific and classical cur- 
riculum, can patronize the Normal School, at Indi- 
ana, in perfect safety, and with advantages not ex- 
celled by any of our established colleges. 



It is with feelings of more than ordinary 
satisfaction that we place on record the noble 
and timely words of Governor Bedle of New 
Jersey, as found in his message to the New 
Jersey Legislature. We quote at large his 
remarks with reference to free schools and 
the reading of the Bible in them : 

Free schools are safeguards of the State and na- 
tion, and should be kept completely divorced from 
sectarian control or influence. It is a cardinal prin- 
ciple in our political economy, and fundamental in 
our system of government, that Church and State 
must be kept perfectly separate ; but mistaken notions 
arise oftentimes in applyi ng the principle. We should 
never lose sight of the fact that this is a land of Chris- 
tian, or Bible, character and civilization, and that its 
teachings are the foundation of our virtue and social 
elevation. These, it is true, may and do assume dif- 
ferent shapes in men's minds,, in considering their re- 
lation to God, thereby including such religious sects 
and associations for worship as may be deemed neces- 
sary or better for that purpose, according to belief, 
but the great, undisputed, underlying doctrines of duty 
to God and man and individual virtue, which make 
good citizens, are in the Bible, and to exclude it from 
being read in schools is a retrogression toward heath- 
enism. The simple reading of the Bible in schools is 
not the teaching of sectarian or peculiar religious be- 
lief, simply because it is used to establish religious 
creeds and forms. The school should never be shut 
against the Bible. Our law is perfectly just. Its 
words are, " that it shall not be lawful for any teacher, 
trustee, or trustees, to introduce into or have performed 
in any school receiving its proportion of the public 
money, any religious service, ceremony or forms 
whatsoever, except reading the Bible and repeating 
the Lord's Prayer." This gives the Bible a fair 
chance in its influence upon civil character and duty 
to the Creator, while an exclusion of it is a terrible 
stride in making the State godless. 



A GENTLEMAN deeply interested in our 
Normal Schools, while admitting our posi- 
tion, that these schools should devote them* 
selves more closely to the work of profession- 
al instruction, to be theoretically correct, 



writes us that in his opinion the fault is more 
in the system than in the schools. He says : 
"The first and only idea generally entertained of 
Normal Schools is that they must be self-sustaining, 
without any direct State aid, while no other go<xl 
school of a high grade can meet its expenses*; but 
not content with this demand each city and town, 
and many of the counties set up schoob and employ 
teachers at the public expense to draw teachers from 
the Normal Schools. There is no pressure to com* 
pel pupils to attend the Normal Schools, while there 
is a very strong and influential body of Slate-paid 
oflicers whose interest it has become to work directly 
against them. There is something radically wrong in 
this respect, and the only way 1 can see to remedy 
the evil is to give the schools more power over their 
work. The Normal Schools have accomplished 
much good, a few of them may be strong enough to 
shut out all academical students and withstand all op- 
position; but as long as any one who chooses to do so 
can establish a private institution and call it a Normal 
School, and humbug the people thereby, so long will 
the legitimate Normal School be compelled to adopt a 
low standard both in scholarship and in preparation 
to teach. I incline to think that the granting of 
teachers' certificates naturally belongs to the Normal 
Schools and not to the superintendents, and that the 
State should begin to look to them as the exclusive 
source from which such certificates should emanated" 

The Normal School question is open for 
discussion, and we will be glad to lay before 
our readers the views of all parties concerned. 



Pittsburgh has been makingsome changes 
lately in her school affairs. By an Act of 
the Legislature, hastily passed last winter, 
the levying and collecting of school taxes 
and the appropriation of money for school 
purposes has been taken out of the hands of 
the Boards that manage the schools, and 
placed in the hands of the city officers. 
The constitutionality of the Act is to be 
tested in the courts, and the Board of Edu- 
cation has employed, among others, Hon. 
Jeremiah S. Black, to conduct their case. 

The special teachers of music have all been 
discontinued. Their salaries amounted to 
f 7,2oo per annum. 

The salaries of the Principal and pro- 
fessors in the High School, and also those 
of the Principals of the District Schools, 
have been considerably reduced. 

The following plan — which was adopted at 
a recent meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion, we take it, — will effect a considerable 
reduction in the rank and salary if not in 
the number of teachers, now occupying the 
position of Principal in the city: 

Schools having six teachers or more shall be 
known as first-class, and those with less than six and 
more than three teachers, shall be known as second- 
class. For the two classes. Principals shall be allot- 
ted in addition to teachers. In the schools where 
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three teachers are employed, one of the teachers of 
the grade next to Principal shall have charge of all 
the rooms, and shall receive ten dollars per month in 
addition to that of the instructors of the same grade. 
In schools where two teachers are employed, one in- 
structor shall be employed of a grade next to Princi- 
pal, who shall have charge of both schools, and shall 
receive five dollars per month in addition to the reg- 
ular salary of teachers of his or her own grade. 
First-class Principals shall employ at least one hour 
a day in the work of Superintendence, for every 
200 pupils in average daily attendance, and 
the remainder of their time in teaching such 
classes as their judgment may dictate. Teach- 
ers shall be allotted to schools, one for every 40 
pupils or fraction thereof above 25 pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance, and the allotment must be 
made by the Central Board, in June of each year. 
All teachers shall be employed with the understand- 
ing that their services may be dispensed with at any 
time. The present Intermediate department shall 
be consolidated with the Primary, and the depart- 
ments shall hereafter be known as Primary, Gram- 
mar and High. The City Superintendent shall in- 
struct the Primary and Grammar teachers in methods 
of instruction, each teacher to have two hour^ of 
such instruction every two months. 



The Superiniendent of Schools of Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey, Mr. Prince, has been on a 
visit to certain schools in this State. The 
following is an extract from his report to the 
Board, as it appears in the Bridgetan Daily : 

Mr. Prince stated that it gave him pleasure to come 
before the Board and report. It was a great pleasure 
to him to be allowed to go away and make these ex- 
aminations, for it made all feel better when they knew 
how other schools in different places were getting 
along. He had visited schools every day since he 
had been gone, in all 50 or 60 teachers and 2,000 or 
3,000 scholars, in Columbia, Lancaster county, and in 
Philadelphia. He does not consider the schools in 
the latter city as good as our own ; they are working, 
under a cast-iron system which don't really give the 
teachers a chance. The grade in Philadelphia is at 
least three years below schools in Columbia, and the 
writing in both primary and secondary departments 
in Philadelphia schools is not near so good as in Co- 
lumbia, for in the latter place scholars eight years of 
age can compare favorably with those of eleven years 
in Philadelphia^ Our own primary teachers here are 
getting along better than those in Philadelphia, where 
they teach but the plain reading, writing and arithme- 
tic ; but in Columbia higher branches are taught. In 
Philadelphia the schools are in music far ahead of 
any others visited. At certain times from 500 to 1,000 
scholars are brought together for the study of music, 
and in one school they have two pianos ; much atten- 
tion seems to be given to this one study. The plat- 
forms are in some instances covered with Brussels 
carpet, and matting, and look very neat and clean. 
Outside of these things spoken of, he saw no advan- 
tages over our own schools. In Philadelphia the 
schools are opened by simply reading the Scriptures, 
nothing else. 

The grading of schools in Columbia is difibrent 
from our own method ; there they have two divisions 
in the secondary department, and two in the primary 
department, while we have four in each. Each divi- 



sion in Columbia takes the scholars to a certain point, 
and teachers can thus have scholars all of one grade. 
Every room in Philadelphia has its own grade. Was 
particular to notice the boys and girls at play in Co- 
lumbia ; they got along nicely. During school hours 
saw only one boy and girl at play, where ihey occupied 
the same room and alternate seats, and during the 
whole time saw only three whisper ; whether it was 
a good thing or not to have them thus placed he did 
not know. In Philadelphia the boys and girls oc- 
cupy separate apartments, and the play-yards are 
very small, very poor. In Columbia they have from 
six to eight acres of ground. In Philadelphia the' 
grade is a little lower, than our own, and, being some- 
what interested in grading he took especial care to ex- 
amine into it, and would answer any questions in 
regard to these schools that the Board might ask. 

The Educational Voice is publishing a 
series of articles on Teachers' Associations 
in Allegheny county. The Allegheny 
County Educational Association was formed 
in 1851. During the year 1852 this associ- 
ation took the first step towards the forma- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Teachers' 
Association. The following account of how 
it came about is from the Voice : 

At the meeting held September 25, 1852, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : On motion of B. 
M. Kerr, "That the Association now proceed to con- 
sider the propriety of issuing a call for a State Con- 
vention of teachers." On motion of Mr. John Kelly, 
" That a committee of five be appointed to report the 
form of a call, and also the time and place of meeting 
for a State Convention of teachers." Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Osgood, Pryor, Denizen and H. Williams were 
appointed the committee. Afterwards, at the same 
meeting, Mr. Travis was, on motion, added to the 
committee. At the meeting held October 29, 1852, 
the committee reported progress, and on motion it 
was resolved, " That this Association recommend that 
a call be issued for a convention of teachers and 
friends of education to be held at Harrisburg on the 
first Tuesday after the 25th of December next." At 
the meeting held November 27, 1852, it was on motion 
resolved, ** That the committee on State Convention 
be authorized and instructed to issue printed circulars 
of the call, and transmit them to the various teachers* 
associations throughout the State." At the meeting 
held December 11, 1852, the committee reported that 
they had sent circulars as instructed, and bad re- 
ceived favorable responses from a number of Associ- 
ations. A part of the letters received were read to 
the Association, and on motion it was resolved, "That 
all the male members be requested to serve as dele- 
gates to the State Convention." The convention as- 
sembled in Harrisburjg, December 28th following, 
and the State Association was formed. 

The Voice also claims the credit for Alle- 
gheny county for being the pioneer in the 
formation of county associations. It says : 

Allegheny county seems to have been the leader 
not only in the formation of the State Teachers* As- 
sociation, but of county associations as well. A pe- 
rusal of The Pennsylvania School Journal vf\\\ satisfy 
the reader that all the county associations of any note 
were organized after that of Allegheny county. 
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While we would be glad to join in any 
honor that may be due Allegheny county, 
we advise caution in this matter. Not until 
after the history of education in Pennsylvania 
shall have been fully written will it be known 
where and by whom the first associations 
of teachers took place. We are sure, how- 
ever that such associations existed many 
years before the date assigned by The Voice 
to the first in the county of Allegheny. 



SUPERINTENDENTS' CONVENTIONS. 



WE devote a large amount of our space 
this month to a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the conventions of Superintend- 
ents which held their sessions at Harrisburg 
during the last week of April. 

We do this because there was much said 
and done that was in itself worthy of record, 
and because all our readers will want to ac- 
quaint themselves with the measures pro- 
posed by these leaders of the great educa- 
tional movement in our State. Our regret 
is that the report cannot be placed in the 
hands of every Teacher and School Director 
in the State. In some counties, unhappily 
for the cause, it will reach very few of them. 

The conventions were in all respects sat- 
isfactory. The cities and boroughs having 
Superintendents were all represented except 
six, viz. : Allegheny, Carbondale, Corry, 
Meadville, Scranton and Titusville; and the 
County Superintendents were present from 
all the counties except Bradford, Butler, 
Clinton, Elk, Erie, Greene, McKean, Mer- 
cer, Monroe, Montgomery, Montour, Pike 
and Somerset. 

The. absence of these Superintendents was 
the only drawback that dampened the spirit 
of the conventions or marred the results of 
their labors. A few of them excused them- 
selves on account of sickness in their fami- 
lies, etc., but probably these excuses were, 
in most cases, no more valid than might 
have been made by many of those who at- 
tended. A few of them did not surprise us 
by their absence, but from others we ex- 
pected better things. As it was, however, 
seventy school Superintendents in council is 
an event that never before happened in 
Pennsylvania. 

The proceedings were characterized by 
the greatest harmony and good-will. The 
questions considered were all of practical 
importance. No time was lost in reading 
long papers, and not much in the mak- 
ing of long speeches. Scarcely a mo- 



ment was taken up in organizing, and the 
Conventions were hard at work in three 
minutes after being called to order. The 
spirit was that of a conference — of an "ex- 
perience meeting.*' Each gave, as he was 
nwved, his views and his experience upon 
the questions considered, and this was his 
contribution to the common stock. But 
little disposition was manifested to reach 
formal conclusions, to pass resolutions; the 
eagerness with which information was sought, 
help was asked, light was called for, seemed to 
leave no time for formulating a record. In 
all our experience, we never before sat with 
a body of men so anxious to find out what 
it is best to do in the work before them, 
and how best to do it ; and we must be al- 
lowed to say, that while we were pleased 
with the ability shown by the members of 
the Conventions, we were^ proud of their 
teachable spirit. 

Socially, alone, the meetings were worth 
all they cost. The superintendents are no 
longer strangers. They have met, shaken 
hands, compared views, measured difficul- 
ties, strengthened one another by sympa- 
thy, and gone back to their work refreshed 
and invigorated. 

Gov. Hartranft came into the Conven- 
tion one day and made an encouraging lit- 
tle speech; and Gen. Eaton's attendance 
for the greater part of two days was an 
unexpected pleasure. Prof. Johonnot, of 
New York, and the Principals of several of ^ 
the Normal Schools gave interest to the oc- 
casion. On the whole, it was a general 
spring-time sowing of educational seed ; we 
shall look for a rich harvest when, the sum- 
mer and the autumn shall come. 

It is but just to add that our report of the 
proceedings was prepared specially for The 
Journal, by Mr. J. D. Pyott, the accom- 
plished reporter for the State Teachers' 
Association. 



WORK BEFORE US. 



DR. A. D. MAYO, of Massachusetts, is one 
of the most enlightened and far-seeing 
friends of education in America. In the 
following paper he briefly presents the pre- 
sent aspects of the school question in " old 
Massachusetts," and outlines the work be- 
fore the school men of that State. The con- 
ditions of society and the consequent evo- 
lution of opinion is about the same in Penn- 
sylvania as in Massachusetts, and we might 
as well prepare ourselves for a contest of 
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like character. Brandywine and German- 
town will certainly follow Lexington and 
Bunker Hill : 

It is becoming more evident every year, that the 
next thing in order in old Massachusetts is a mis- 
sion in behalf of the American system of common 
schools. We bow our heads in shame and confusion 
of face before the senatorial economists who, for the 
past month, have been resisting the annual appropri- 
ation for the State normal schools. It is easy enough 
to say all manner of indignant and ugly things about 
these, our new educational Solomons ; but the painful 
fact is, that this little band of obstructionists in the 
State House represent a considerable party outside, 
who, on various pretexts, are determined to destrc^ 
the present system of popular education, and substi- 
tute for it something which shall represent a " new 
departure " in national affairs. 

For two hundred years of our history. New Eng- 
land was solely inhabited by the descendants of the 
middle class, progressive Englishmen. There were 
distinctions in society, but every superior man held 
his place in the face of a pitiless opposition from the 
mass below him, and once in twenty years there was 
a new deal all round — the old magnates were shelved, 
and a fresh set of vigorous men climbed to their seats 
and held the reins. But with the draining-off pro- 
cess of the last generation, and the advent of a mul- 
titude of the proper, old world ** lower orders *' to 
people our great manufacturing districts and swarm 
our cities, the latest aristocratic tendency in the New 
England native population has come to the front. 
The real warfare now, in school affairs, waged 
through a hundred of our smaller towns, agitating 
our cities, and shaking its Bst in the State House, is 
to reestablish the old English system of education — 
' one great university, accessible to the sons of the rich, 
and such of the promising poor as are willing to be 
supported by the bounty of relief funds ; a few clas- 
sical academies to prepare young men for this uni- 
versity, in imitation of the great English schools; 
expensive private seminaries and collegiate institu- 
tions for favored young women ; and, below all, a 
very modest people's school, in which the children of 
the masses shall be trained in a sort of learning to 
prepare the citi7en of the secondary class for his du- 
ties, with special attention to such ** industrial train- 
ing " as will save the girls and boys from the disa- 
greeable habit of " feeling above their station in life," 
is now the programme of a considerable class in New 
England. 

Out of this party, not so large as to threaten imme- 
diate destruction, hut large enough to harass and 
cripple the schools in a thousand ways, comes the 
present roar for economy at the expense of the New 
England system of education in the State House. 
The normal schools are attacked this year, because 
less known than the other parts of the system, it is 
easier to set afloat false and contradictory charges 
against them ; and, because in these pinching times, 
the state is filled with young women who are willing 
to relieve it of the large sum expended in the training 
of competent teachers. 

"We do not believe this crusade of reaction is to 
succeed in Massachusetts ; but we do see that the only 
relief from this endless and exasperating agitation 
against our most vital institution, is the better infor- 
mation of the people. It is humiliating to confess 
how few of the educated, professional, influential peo- 
ple of our State, know enough about the school sys- 



tem as it is now handled, to defend it even agminst 
such twaddle as was lately heard for half a day in 
the Senate chamber. If anybody doubts this, let him 
start a little breeze of talk in any drawing-room, or 
club, or group of men in a first-class counting-room, 
and hear what he does hear. If the intelligent 
friends of the schools propose to have an easier time 
the next twenty years, they may as well take off their 
coats, and begin to instruct the " solid men " and 
women of the Commonwealth concerning the method 
of education for the people that is now being adopted 
by every civilized and Christian country. 



THE EYE AND THE HAND. 



A. EARTHMAN. 



IN a recent lecture, the Hon. Carl Schurz 
uttered this sentiment: "Any system 
of education which fails to teach the child 
to see, to hear, and to reproduce correctly, 
is essentially faulty." He further stated, 
as the result of personal observation, that 
the teachers of this country are neglecting 
their duty in the direction indicated ; and 
he arraigned them accordingly. Is the ex- 
Senator's charge just ? Being limited as to 
space, it is impossible to consider the three 
items mentioned — to see, to hear, to repro- 
duce — with any degree of satisfaction ; 
hence we omit the second point, and offer 
a few fragmentary suggestions upon the first 
and third. 

Much has been said and written, of late, 
upon penmanship and drawing; and it is 
indicative of good to see these two branches 
more and more attended to in our schools. 
However, investigation will convince us that 
they are by many considered as an end and 
not as a means. Very often we find that those 
who are considered tolerably good penmen 
are entirely unable to do even indifferent 
black-board work. Pupils are, too often, 
drilled in the matter of holding the pen 
and of occupying a proper position, during 
the penmanship exercise, and then are 
allowed to occupy the most incorrect and 
injurious positions at all other times when 
engaged in writing. This is entirely wrong. 
If it is necessary that the eye should be at 
a proper distance from the page, during the 
penmanship exercise, it is also necessary 
that this distance should be observed at any 
time when written work is being done. If 
it is necessary that the hand should grasp 
pen or pencil in a certain manner, during the 
penmanship exercise, it is equally necessary 
that this thing should be observed during any 
work in writing. Training eye and hand 
for a few minutes every day, as a stated 
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exercise, and allowing them to run wild dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, is sheer 
folly ; and the sooner we change our tactics 
upon this point the better. We must pay 
more attention to all written work. That 
this has «ot been done, I will prove to you 
by the testimony of the presidents of two 
of our Normal schools, and ^hat of the four 
regular institute conductors of our State. 
Their united testimony evinces the lament- 
able fact that, although teachers are gener- 
ally able to write, their writing does not 
show systematic training of eye and hand. 
Here, then, let the witnesses speak for 
themselves : 

'< I do not find the average teacher in the institute 
eren tolerable with pen or pencil. Some give evi- 
dence of training of the eye, and others show that 
they have fair control of their hands; but few give 
evidence of discipline of both eye and hand." 

*' They all write; bat some are illegible, and not 
one in twenty indicates training in penmanship." 

" So far as my observation goes, there are many 
teachers who write fairly upon paper ; but very few 
can do decent black-board work." 

*■* In general, our students, when they first come to 
ns, pay very little regard to neatness and to arrange- 
ment, when working with pen and pencil; as might 
be inferred, their blackboard work is, therefore, sim- 
ply execrable. If they were blind^ they ought to do 
better work. Their work indicates only such train- 
ing of the hand as may be incidentally had in the 
practice of writing ; and no training whatever of the 
eye." 

"As students present themselves for admission into 
the Normal School, I find few who are ready workers 
with pen and pencil. The matter presented, on 
paper, by candidates, is executed painfully and at 
great expense of time. The hand is cramped and 
stiff; the penmanship is comparatively illegible, is 
without arrangement, and exhibits little care. The 
black-board work incident to mathematics is unintel- 
ligible from omissions of symbols; and neglect of 
proper arrangement of matter renders crayon work 
deficient in finish and manner." 

I close the testimony upon this point 
with the language of a caustic friend of ours 
who curtly says : 

" They are usually ready with pencil ; that is, they 
are supplied ; but they can not handle it to any ad- 
rantage." 

Now, if this testimony is good for any- 
thing; if these witnesses are reliable — and, 
I hope, no one will impeach their veracity 
— then the charge made by Carl Schurz is a 
just one. 

Let us consider this view from another 
stand-point. ** We spell only as we write ;*' 
hence written spelling is taking the place of 
oral work. What does inquiry prove to us 
in this direction ? The great majority of 
teachers and students are utterly unable to 
discover through the eye, any mistake made 
by the hand. Let us give an average insti- 



tute class a list of words ; after writing, let 
us spell each word orally, requesting the 
members to mark errors \ then collect papers 
atid examine them. The result will be two- 
fold ; we shall find that teachers, as a gen- 
eral thing, are poor spellers and that they 
are unable to detect errors. Both results 
are the inevitable consequences of lack of 
training of the eye. There is in the eye of 
every person a blind spot ; and it is truly 
amazing to find so many people whose chief 
aim in life seems to be to cultivate this blind 
spot, to the exclusion of- the remainder of 
the eye. 

But I call up my witnesses : 

"They spell indifferently — say fifty per cent, of 
common words alike in pronunciation, but different 
spelling. It follows that they can not detect errors." 

** They spell orally with a fair degree of accuracy, 
but, in writing, their spelling is very deficient in cor- 
rectness. They can not discover errors in written 
spelling until the particular wrong form is marked, 
and some candidates can not readily discover an error 
when it is sj>ecifically indicated." 

" They find great difficulty in discovering errors in 
written spelling, even when the correct spelling is 
read to them. This inability is a matter of remark in 
all the entering classes at the Normal School also." 

" They are generally indifferent spellers, especially 
so by the written method." 

'* It is the exception to find those whose eyes are 
of any rri/jra/ use to them. * They have eyes— but 
they ste not.' " 

Nor is this inability to see, confined to 
those who attend Institutes and Normal 
Schools. By no means. It is wide-spread 
through the world. Thousands of people 
are this year going to Philadelphia. By and 
by, they'll come back and tell us of the de- 
lightful trip they had ; of the amount of 
money they have spent ; of the elegance of 
the hotel at which they stopped 3 and of the 
fact that they have visited the Exposition 
grounds often, and the Exposition is a '' big 
thing;" they'll tell us all this, and then 
look with pity upon us poor mortals who 
have not the necessary funds to accompany 
them ; but what will they have actually seen 
when they turn their backs upon Philadel- 
phia and wend their way homeward ? They 
will, undoubtedly, have become impressed 
with the Exposition as a stupendous whole ; 
but, I fear, the blind spot in their eye will 
have prevented their seeing anything very 
critically. 

But, not only must the eye be trained to 
see correctly and critically, the hand must 
be trained to reproduce; otherwise the im- 
pressions made upon the understanding 
through the eye will be of comparatively 
little value. 
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Thomas Nast, upon the assembling of a 
new Congress, goes to Washington, scans 
every member whom he has not previously 
known, carefully from head to foot, and im- 
mediately reproduces the impression made 
upon his mind. And woe to the man who 
is so unfortunate as to be the possessor of 
some physical peculiarity or bodily defect. 
Who does not remember the eye of Ben 
Butler, or the nose of Andrew Johnson ? I 
do not say that Nast does not go to extremes 
in this matter of caricaturing; but I do say 
that he has ability to see and to reproduce. 

Prof. Morse, the author of a First Book 
of Zoology (which little book, by the way, 
will serve as an eye-opener to every one who 
reads it carefully), delights the vast audi- 
ences which greet him wherever he lectures, 
as much by the reproduction, with crayon, 
of animal forms, as by the verbal description 
he gives of them. 

But, it is said, these men are artistic by 
nature, we are not. Very well. Olney 
may be said to be a natural mathematician ; 
is that any reason why I, not having a math- 
ematical turn of mind, should be excused 
from mastering even the very fundamental 
principles of mathematics? We are only 
too apt to excuse our short-comings in cer- 
tain directions by say^g that we have no 
natural taste. This excuse is simply an in- 
sult to Provindence, and I have no sympa- 
thy for those who are continually manufac- 
turing excuses for their own indolence. 

The teacher, above all other persons, 
needs to possess this power of reproducing 
that which he has seen. He must know 
how to draw, as a means of proper illustra- 
tion of the subject under discussion. The 
sciences, geography, history — all require of 
the teacher that he should have power to 
illustrate, not simply by the use of his voice, 
but by the use of his hand. Where is the 
intelligent teacher who does not know that 
map-drawing is an essential accompaniment 
of history and geography, two of the 
branches taught in every school? But is 
our average teacher able to draw maps? 
Our own experience, and that of the gentle- 
•men heretofore quoted, give a negative 
answer to this interrogatory. Neither is 
the eye able to grasp form or distance, nor 
is the hand able to reproduce even if the 
impression upon the eye were correct. 

Once more, I refer to my witnesses : 

•* They arc not able to judge of distances ; they can 
not draw maps." 

''They judge poorly of distances; they cannot 
draw maps readily; few can draw them at all." 



" Except in a few favored localities, very little at- 
tention is given to map-drawing ; I find, however, 
that students leam this quite readily." 

" They are unable to tell distances, heights, dimen- 
sions ; few candidates can draw maps ; some affirm 
that they have taught map-drawing, but cannot draw 
themselves, and their first efiforts always substantiate 
the negative claim." 

Just think of the idea of teaching that of 
which we have no knowledge ourselves ! 

One more — ^and I will call your special 
attention to it : 

" Their ideas of distance are simply ridiculous. 
Very few know anything about map-drawing, and 
most of them are quite certain that they can never 
learn — because, as they assert, they have no talent in 
that direction." 

No talent ! Words utterly fail me to ex- 
press the supreme disgust I entertain for 
such persons as have no talent, no taste I 

What our schools need, then, is that they 
be placed in charge of those whose eyes arc 
trained to see, to see minutely, correctly, 
critically ; and whose hands, guided by ey« 
so trained, are able to do any and all written 
work legibly, carefully, neatly ; and to re- 
produce, in a correct and neat manner, 
picture impressions as they occur in the 
pursuance of our every-day work. 

Not until this is done, shall we be dble to 
repel the just charge made against us by the 
honorable gentleman whose name was men- 
tioned at the outset. — Wisconsin Journal. 



STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

NO. v. 

IN these days of cheap literature (we do 
not use the term *' cheap" in reference 
to the pecuniary outlay, which is, in all con- 
science, great enough), in these days of 
cheap literature it is an almost hopeless task 
to induce any one to study such an author 
as Wordsworth, for Wordsworth must be 
studied if he is to be understood. Lord 
Byron, more superficial, attracts by his 
splendor and his constant appeals to the sen- 
timents and passions. Wordsworth's merit 
lies in his depth and comprehensiveness, 
and depth and comprehensiveness are not 
qualities which attract the mob of readers 
who take to literature merely as a means of 
whiling away a leisure hour or of killlDg 
time. ^ 

It has been said that wherever you find a 
student of Wordsworth you find a person su- 
perior to the society of which he forms a 
part. The present poet-laureate paid him a 
most exquisite compliment in his dedication 
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\ the Queen, when he spoke of himself as 
jceiving the 

*Maurel, greener from the brows 
Of him who uttered nothing base." 

The reader who is captured by a jingle of 

ords will find in Wordsworth but little to 

is taste, though many of his smaller poems 

nd numerous passages in the longer ones 

irnish examples of as perfect melody as any- 

[\ing in Byron, but the melody is more 

Lately. The thought often lies below the 

urface ; and the way-faring man, if a fool, 

> very likely to err therein. As an illustra- 

ion of what we refer to we will only cite the 

ase of Peter Bell, of whom it is said that 

" The primrose by the river's brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more." 

i'eter saw nothing but the external, super- 
icial fact — to the wonderful mystery of this 
:ommon phenomenon he was utterly blind. 
In the conclusion of the beautiful little 
3oem entitled "We are Seven,'* we have 
3ne of the best examples of Wordsworth's 
::hild-like reliance on the simple traits of 
tiuman nature for securing the interest of his 
reader. He had again repeated to the little 
peasant girl his objection to her counting, in 
the words: 

" But they are dead ; those two are dead ! 
Their spirits are in heaven !" 

But, 

" *Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will. 
And said, * Nay, we are seven !* " 

Here is a passage which exhibits his ten- 
dency to philosophical reflection, and that 
calm and equable spirit which will soothe 
and strengthen every reader who is able to 
enter into the poet's mood : 

«* Wisdom and Spirit of the universe ! 
Thou Soul that art the Eternity of thought 1 
And giv'st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion ! not in vain 
By day or starlight, thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul ; 

. Not with the mean and vulgar works of Man ; 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 

. "With life and nature ; purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear, — until we recognize 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart." 

The grand sonnet " To Toussaint L*Ou- 
verture'* is one of the finest things of the 
kind in English, both in thought and die- 
, tion. The line : 

«* Buried in some deep dungeon's earless den," 
is quite unsurpassed in the grand roll of its 



sonorous alliteration, and the conclusion: 

** thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man's unconquerable mind," 

lifts the reader at once out of the sphere of 
all commonplace into that region of the 
ideal, of which the poet himself was * 'native, 
and to the manner born/* 

A student of Carlyle or of George Eliot 
might open Wordsworth for the first time 
with a hope of comprehending him, but to 
the reader who has confined himself to the 
brawling shallows of our current literature 
Wordsworth will remain a sealed book. 



THE SPELLmo REFORM. 



THERE are two sides tq the question of 
reforming our stubborn orthography. 
We have had the phonetic argument, and 
present below a full extract from an article 
by Richard Grant White, which recently 
appeared in the New York Times. He 
stands vigorously by the **good old way.*' 
After replying to certain criticism upon a 
former article, he goes on to say : 

One of these correspondents declares, in the true 
spirit of a phonetic reformer, that the ridiculous non* 
sense of the old alphabetic construction is simply 
Satanic, and I have heard others of his ilk call it 
" fiendish," and stamp, metaphorically, up and down 
as they denounced it as a crime perpetrated at the 
instigation of Satan himself. These people are full 
of scorn and contempt for what they call the old 
ridiculous way of spelling, speaking of it as if it 
were a device, and as if the present relations of 
spoken English and written English were the result 
of a contrivance which had failed miserably. Now, 
the simple fact is that those relations are the 
growth of circumstances, a growth which was 
inevitable, and which, in the very nature of' things, 
is inevitable, and which would occur again were we 
to have, and — what is more important and even 
more doubtful — were we able to use, a new alphabet 
to-morrow. This the phonetic reformers do not see, 
their eyes are so fixed upon the " Satanic" discrep- 
ancy and confusion in such pairs of words, for exam- 
ple, as are and haret hear and bear^ tough and 
through^ daughter and laughter^ that they see no far- 
ther than their present perplexity; and their supreme 
desire is to bring us to a heavenly conformity of 
sound with letter. That X am not misrepresenting 
them, even by hyperbole, will be seen by the follow- 
ing passage, quoted, Italic and all, from the letter of 
the phonetic enthusiast before cited : " We do not 
want new theory, or misleading, diverging roads; 
the narrow way is open; U leads to life; why will 
we not walk in it?" Simply, my good friend, be- 
cause we have preserved 6ur common sense, and 
have not gone clean daft, as specialists are apt to do, 
much learning making them mad. We spell as we 
do, and much as our fathers spelled, because we are 
our fathers* children, and our children will spell 
much as we do, because they are our children. We 
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are our fathers' children mentally as well as physi- 
cally, and the language of one generation is the off- 
spring of that of its predecessor. You might as well 
attempt to cut men off from their pregenitors in any 
other respect, physical, moral, or mental, as to sever 
rudely and abruptly the language, either written or 
spoken, of one generation from that of its predeces- 
sor. As well might you raise your puny phonetic 
voice to stay the stars in their courses. 

Nor is the Satanic origin and fiendish cruelty of 
the present system of spelling as apparent to me as it 
is to some of my phonetic friends. Indeed, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, I don*t see it at all. It 
is not easy to learn lo spell freely and correctly all 
the words in the English language ; but according to 
my observation, it is not easy to learn anything 
that is worth learning. Even to smoke or to chew 
tobacco comes not without pains, and trials, and per- 
severances ; and when such accomplishments as those 
are only to be so attained, shall we complain because 
children do not cry for orthography as if it were a 
soothing syrup ? But, seriously, the^ is a deal too 
much fuss made about the difficulty of learning to 
spell. It requires attention, observation, comparison, 
application, memory. So does the acquirement of 
any knowldege ; and one of the advantages of early 
exercise in spelling is the discipline it gives to all the 
faculties just mentioned, the proper training o^ which, 
and not the mere knowledge attained, is education. 
It seems to be assumed by many people that spelling 
(which always, be it remembered, is only the use of 
written language) ought to be learned with little 
trouble or none. I should like to have them tell me 
why. Spelling, however, is spoken of by the pho- 
netic reformers as if it were the most difficult to ac- 
quire of all the elementary branches of knowledge. 
I am sure it is not so, except as it is the first to be 
learned. Being the 6rst real study to which a child 
is put, it is the one which is most tedious, and under 
which he frets most. The breaking in of a colt, to 
which it corresponds, is not very easy either to the 
colt or to the breaker-in. But once started, once 
broken in, a child learns spelling at least as easily as 
he learns anything. Some months ago, in one of 
my country walks in England, I came upon a village 
school-house in E^ex, a county on the extreme 
eastern' shore of the island. I entered it, and ob- 
served the scholars and talked with the schoolmaster. 
The former were about loo in number, and were the 
sons and daughters of the small farmers and peas- 
antry of thai very rural district ; the latter had re- 
cently come there from << the counties," as he said, 
Essex, Sussex, and Kent, and I believe Norfolk and 
Sufifolk, not being called counties or shires, and the 
people living there taking some local pride in the 
fact, for reasons which I cannot go into here. He was 
from Warwickshire, where he had a village school, 
and he had one elsewhere. In the course of my talk I 
asked him if he did not find it very difficult to teach his 
little rustics to spell. " No," he promptly replied, 
" after the first, not at all ; quite the contrary ; the 
difficult branches to teach them are arithmetic and ge- 
ography." His reply conforms to the results of my own 
observations, (as to which he knew nothmg, I being 
to him a mere passing stranger taking a country 
walk,) and I am sure that it represents the true state 
of the case. 

I have letters before me which I have kept as exam 
pies. They were written by a man totally uneducated, 
brought up before the mast, and who has remained in 
his first condition of life, although with honor. He 



is respectable and intelligent ; but he writes / with a 
little letter, carefully dotted— i/ he spells "like" 
lick, "reef," reff, "allow," alow, "hook," hock, 
** once," wonce. But mark, in these same letters, 
"Commodore," "friend," "explain," "position," 
" affairs," "department," "execution," "transferred," 
" transaction," " service," and "consideration," and 
other such words, are spelled rightly. That he docs 
not go for these to a dictionary, I know, for I have 
seen him write off-hand, and a very good hand-writ- 
ing he has. Now, this, according to my observation 
is the. rule : misspelling in every-day English is in 
the easy words, those in which there are fewest let- 
ters, in which the letters have their simplest and most 
obvious sounds. This shows that the difficulty in 
spelling — such as there is — is not in the lack of exact 
correspondence between sign and sound, and that it 
is owing to some other cause. Only a few days ago 
I had occasion to look over a page of writing by a 
young man who I knew had been well taught in his 
early childhood; who had been to a good public 
school and good private schools ; who had had two 
college graduates as private tutors, in Latin, Greek 
and mathematics, and whose associations had always 
been with well-educated people, and he, writing 
words of many syllables and obscure sounds correctly, 
spelled " name" naim ; but moreover, he had spelled 
it thus with the word properly printed before his eyes, 
for he had copied the passage from a book. It was 
no mere chance, for I found that he made similar mis- 
takes. Plainly, it is not the difficulties of orthography 
which cause bad spelling. 



Value op Drawing Upon Industry. — All Euro- 
pean governments are agreed in the recognition of 
drawing as one of the most directly and widely prac- 
tical studies for the people. For every industry, they 
deem it of the first importance : all other studies rank- 
ing below it. Take the carpenter and the joiner. 
Every part of a house that is decently made, from the 
frame to the stairway and mantle, is made from a 
drawing. The carpenter who cannot read the draw- 
ings must work under the direction of another who 
can, and at much less wages ; and this, unfortunately, 
is what happens to nearly all American carpenten 
and joiners at the present time* and although they 
might be able to read, write, and spell with the great- 
est proficiency, they could not get as high wajges in 
the market as a workman who knew bat very little of 
either, but does know how to read and make draw- 
ings for his daily work. The same is true with work- 
r men in every branch of Industry. It is not literaiy 
skill that is here required so much as practical knowl- 
edge. Given a hundred carpenters who have been 
well taught in the elements of drawing (for which ^e 
public schools are unquestionably equal), and another 
hundred who have no knowledge of drawing, and the 
earnings of the first hundred will exceed the earnings 
of the second by at least fifty dollars a day, or more 
than fifteen thousand a year. Now, what is true of 
the carpenter is true of the stone-mason, the machinist, 
the engine-builder, the bridge-builder, the carriage- 
maker, the cabinet-maker, indeed, of every one who 
constructs objects having length, breadth and thick- 
ness. Of the pupils in our public schools, a large 
majority, of the boys at least, will enter into some of 
these pursuits. In face of these facts, can it be said that 
drawing is a study of no practical application ? Can 
any other study be found which has a more direct or 
more practical bearing upon industry ? 
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Department op Public Instruction, \ 
Harrisburg, June, 1877. J 

TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND OFFICERS 
OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 



THE annual district reports and certificates should 
be sent to the Department of Public Instruction 
early in June, just as soon as the accounts of the old 
Boards have been settled, audited, and the new Boards 
have organized. Quite a number of Superintendents 
have, heretofore, been able to send in every report 
and certificate in June. With proper effort on the 
part of school officers this can be readily done in every 
county. Will these officers see to the matter prompt- 
ly ? How many Superintendents will this year fill 
the roster of their several districts by the end of June ? 
As soon as the State Appropriation is payable at 
the State Treasury, warrants will be issued in the or- 
der in which the reports have been received at the 
Department, 



APPLICATIONS FOR ADMISSIONS. 



directions to be observed in filling up appuca- 

TIONS FOR the ADMISSION OP SOLDIERS' ORPHANS. 

The applications for the admission of children to 
the Soldiers' Orphan Schools, under the late acts of 
the Legislature, come to the Department in great 
numbers illegal in form, Incomplete and erroneous. 
These irregularities almost always lead to a tedious 
and sometimes annoying correspondence. Trouble 
to all parties concerned, it is thought, may be saved 
by observing the following directions. There are 
two classes : 

I. Where the Father is deceased. In this case it 
must be shown by satisfactory testimony that the 
cause of the father's death can be traced directly 
back to circumstances connected with the war — 
wounds, disease, or impaired constitution. On this 
point the law is imperative. The line of testimony 
must extend back from the time of death to the cause 
that produced it in the army, and statements and af- 
fidavits should be presented from the physicians who 
attended him at any time, but especially from those 
who attended him while in the service, directly after 
he left the service, and at the time of his death. 
T!hese statements or affidavits should always contain 
the grounds or reasons for the opinions expressed. 
Weight will also be given to the testimony of the offi- 
cers under whom he served, of the soldiers who knew 
him, or of responsible citizens acquainted with the 
case. "^ 

II. Where the Father is still livings but is sick or 
disadled. Here a competent physician must make a 
careful professional examination of the case, and 
under oath or affirmation, state the character of the 
disease or disability and the circumstances which in 
his judgment caused it. If thought to be traceable 
to circumstance connected with the war, the opinion 
should be strengthened by other testimony similar to 
that required as above when the father is deceased, 
in other words, the application must contain evidence 
showing that the sickness or disability was caused 
by the war. 



In all applications it should be stated whether the 
father was or is in receipt of a pension, if not, why 
not ; and if so, the number of the pension certificate 
should be given. The law requires all applications 
to be approved by the proper Board of School Direc- 
tors. This can only be done when the Board is in 
session, after full consideration, by a resolution 
placed upon the minutes. The signatures of the of- 
ficers of a School Board obtained without the author- 
ity of the Board have no validity. They destroy the 
legality of the paper to which they are attached. 
Boards of Directors are expected to inquire, before 
approving, an application as to its merits in all re- 
spects. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



NO. I 



1907 William H. Knauss. 

1908 James I. Campbell. 

1909 Enos H. King 

1910 Mary Anderson .... 

191 1 Jacob H. Major 

1912 Louie Jackson........ 

1913 D. G. Morse 

1914 Jennie G. Hendricks 

191 5 Linnie Lardin..... 

1916 J. C. McFeaters.., 

1917 Mary Church 

1918J. Wilmer Nerr... 

1919 Minerva E. Clouse... 

1920 Fannie L. Hughes... 

1921 Keziah L. Wright... 

1922 Agnes Wilson 

1923 Annie M. Wander... 

1924 Clara L. Maxton... 

1925 Rebecca Worley... 

1926 Susan M. Barlett.. 

1927 Sallie A. Green...., 

1928 Amanda A. Kantner 

1929 Annie W. Jones. „ 

1930 Lorelta C. Reilly.. 

1 93 1 I<ina M. Roland... 

1932 Louisa Warner.... 

1933 Louisa Jones. 

1934 Sallie O. Harper... 

1935 Louisa Setley 

1936 James Wharton.... 

1937 Thomas B. McCain 

1938 David H.Gardner.. 

1939 Amanda E. Fisher... 

1940 Emma Kirkwood... 

1941 Annie M. Hinkle... 

1942 Edward B. Good ling 

1943 Wm. T. Omwake... 

1944 D. A. Flora 

1945 L. F. Creamer.... 

1946 H. B. Axtell 

1947 J. W. Ray 

1948 L. H. Swisher 

1949 A. C. Holbert 

1950 Lizzie Fister 

195 1 Jane Hyndman.... 

1952 M. B. Hyndman 



RESIDENCE. 



AUentown, Lehigh. 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny. 
Perryopolis, Fayette. 
Allegheny City. 
Monocacy Station, Berks 
Warren, Warren. 
<< « 

Johnstown, Cambria. 



Bethany, Wayne. 
Vincent, Chester. 
Reading, Berks. 



Early, Elk. 

Claysville, Washington 
York, York. 
Hanover, York. 
Fawn Grove, York, 
Hanover, York. 
Logansville, York. 
Greencastle, Franklin. 
Upper Strasburg, Franklin. 
Pleasant Hall, Franklin. 
Nineveh, Greene. 
<i « 

W. Lebanon, Indiana. 
Confluence, Somerset. 
Mauch Chunk, Carbon. 
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Harmony. — The variety of voices which obtains in 
congregations is worthy of consideration. Many per- 
sons can sing easily upon a low key who find it impos- 
sible to raise the voice to a high pitch. These voices, 
when applied to the tenor or soprano, are harsh 
and unmanageable, but they are in many cases admi- 
rably adapted to the bass. Other voices approaching al- 
most to a falsetto, and utterly incapable of deep bass 
tones, may do good service upon the melody. Hence, 
singing in parts, when it is properly done, so far from 
discouraging the masses from uniting in the service, 
gives a refreshing variety to the exercise, imparting 
force and vivacity to old as well as to new tunes, and 
gracefully accommodating itself to the peculiarities 
of all, A writer on this subject has said : " To banish 



harmony from our congregational worship, would be 
to stifle a large and valuable portion of the human 
voice. Many a deep, rich, mellow voice, that rolls its 
majestic swell through our churches and cha|>els, on 
which the upper strains float, and with which they 
mingle like the ripples and spray of the ocean when its 
bosom is animated with a sunny breeze, must be coerced 
into silence and rest ; or, if bass voices must sing the 
air in unison, it will add only noise instead of music. 
Surely our Creator, in. making the human organs 
capable of such a variety and compass of intonation, 
of arousing the wide range of emotions, could not bat 
intend them to be used for His praise and the delight 
of His creatures ; but this cannot be done, save on the 
essential principle of harmony." — Service of Song. 



JESU, THOU ART STANDING. 



Rkv. W. W. How, 1864. 




1. O 

2. O 



Je - su,* Thou art standing Outside the fast - clos'd door, In low - ly patience 
Je - su. Thou art knocking, And lo I that hand is scarr*d. And thorns thy brow en- 
Je - su. Thou art pleading In ac- cents meek and low, <* I died for you, my 
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wait - ing To pass the threshold o*er ; We bear the name of Christians, His 
cir - cle, And tears thy face have marr*d, O love that pass - eth knowledge, So 
chil - dren, And will ye treat me so ?" O Lord, with shame and sor - row. We 
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name and sign we bear; O shame, thrice shame up-on us, To keep him standing there, 
pa - tient-ly to wait I O sin that hath no e - qual. So fast to bar the gate ! 
o - pen now the door; DearSa-viour, en - ter. en- ter. And leave us nev-er- more. 
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An Analogy. — Indeed, there is a fine analogy to 
Christ's words in music. It is the least definable of all 
the arts ; it appeals to emotion, not to reason. Neither 
you nor I can say of that air of Mozart's that it means 
this or that. It means one thing to me, another thing 
to you. It leaves, however, an indefinite but similar 
impression upon us both— ^a sense of exquisite melody 
which soothes life, a love of a life in harmony with the 
impression made, and an affection for the man who 
gave so delicate an emotion. So it is with the words 
of Christ. The understanding cannot define them; 
the spirit receives them, and each man receives them 
in accordance with the state of his spirit. To one 

*^^«9^— beautiful use of Latin vocative for English nominative. 



these words, " Blessed are the pure in spirit, for they 
shall see God," are solemn with warning, to another 
they are soothing with comfort ; to one they mean 
battle, to another calmest peace. Could you define 
the meaning of Mozart's symphony, so that it should 
be the same to all, how much had been lost! Could 
you do the same by Christ's words, what a misfortune ! 
To limit them to one meaning, however grand or com- 
prehensive, would be to destroy their life. — Brooke. 
Before which of us has not childhood been a thou- 
sand times called up by music ? and to which of us has 
she not spoken and asked, "Are the rose-buds which I 
gave thee not yet blown ?*' Aias! blown indeed they 
are, — but they were pale white roses.— ^itf>4/^r. 
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